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We  have  seen  the  light  of  Judah 
Shine  across  the  desert  far, 

And  have  come  to  worship  Jesus 
As  the  bright  and  morning  star. 

With  our  foreheads  burned  and  dusty, 
By  the  desert  sun  and  sand, 

We  have  come  a  weary  journey 
Through  a  desolated  land. 

For  we  heard  a  voice  that  called  us, 
"Come  up  higher,  come  up  higher! 

While  the  autumn  leaves  are  falling, 
Quit  the  world  with  its  desire. 

**Leave  the  lowland  and  the  valley 
Of  your  selfish  aim  and  portion, 

And  ascend  the  mighty  highland 
Of  the  mountain  of  devotion.'' 


We  have  heard  the  mystic  music 
From  the  grand  march  of  the  ages. 

And  have  read  the  testimony 
Of  the  years  upon  its  pages. 

And  we  know  the  signs  and  seasons 

In  their  variations  sing 
With  a  voice  still  unmistaken, 

The  coming  of  the  King. 

We  have  come  as  came  the  wise  men 

In  the  mystic  days  of  old, 
With  our  Incense,  myrrh,  and  spices, 

With  our  silver  and  our  gold. 

But  no  gift  of  any  nation 
Is  the  brightest  gift  we  bring, 

Tls  the  pure  heart's  adoration 
That  we  offer  to  our  King. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  AT  THE  CORNER  GROCERY. 


THE  boss  had  not  returned ;  in 
truth,  the  probability  was  the 
boss  would  not  return  that  night, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  generously  offered 
the  bookkeeper,  who  was  clerk  as  well, 
permission  to  go  to  ?ns  supper  first. 
True,  the  subordinate  had  declined  the 
honor;  it  being  Christmas  eve,  Satur- 
day night,  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
new  year,  and  the  books  of  the  estab- 
lishment sadly  in  need  of  posting. 
The  subordinate  did  not  relish  the 
prospect  of  a  lonely  Christmas,  Sun- 
day at  that,  on  the  tall  stool  behind 
the  big  desk  among  the  cobwebs, 
mackerel  and  onion  scents,  sardine 
boxes,  nail  kegs,  coils  of  barbed  wire, 
soap- smelling  cotton  stuffs,  molasses 
and  coal  oil.     So  he  gave  up  his  sup- 


per, and  the  half  hour  with  the  crip- 
ple, (he  sighed  for  the  half  hour  more 
than  for  the  supper,)  contented  him- 
self wnth  a  bite  of  cheese  and  a 
cracker,  which  he  forthwith  entered 
upon  the  book,  as  he  had  been  ordered 
to  do,  in  a  clear,  clerical  hand:  '*To 
S.  lllley,  cheese  and  crackers,  ,07/'  He 
wrote  it  in  his  best  hand,  to  cover  up ; 
the  small liess  of  it,  j^erhaps,  for  it  was 
a  vei^ij  small  entry..  The  subordinate's 
face  wore  something  very  like  a  sneer 
as  he  made  it,  although  he  had  the 
consolation  of  knowing  the  smallness 
of  the  transaction  was  upon  the  side 
of  the  creditot. 

It  was  a  general  kind  of  a  store,  was 
the  grocery  on  the  corner;  a  little  out 
of  the  way,  beyond  the  regular  beat 
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of  the  city  folk,  but  convenient  to  the 
people  of  the  suburbs.  It  wasn't  a 
mammoth  concern,  although  its  stock 
was  varied.  The  boss,  the  real  owner 
of  the  establishment,  and  Riley,  the 
bookkeeper,  ran  it,  without  other  help 
than  that  of  black  Ben,  the  porter. 

Riley  was  both  bookkeeper,  clerk, 
and,  he  sometimes  suspected,  general 
scapegoat  to  the  proprietor.  To-night 
he  was  left  to  attend  to  everything, 
for  he  knew  the  boss  would  not  leave 
his  warm  hearth  to  trudge  back 
througrh  the  snow  to  the  little  corner 
grocery  that  night.  His  daughter  had 
come  for  him  in  a  sleigh,  and  had  car- 
ried him  off,  amid  warm  furs  and  the 
jingle  of  sleigh  bells,  to  a  cheery 
Christmas  eve  with  his  family. 

The  bookkeeper  sighed  as  he 
munched  his  cheese.  There  was  a 
little  lame  girl  away  up  in  the  attic  on 
Water  Street  that  Riley  called  home. 
She  would  hear  the  sleigh  bells  go  by 
and  peep  down  from  her  dingy  little 
window,  and  clap  her  hands,  and  wish 
**daddy  would  come  home  for  Christ- 
mas too."  There  wasn't  any  mother 
up  there  in  the  attic;  for  out  in  the 
•cemetery,  in  the  portion  allotted  to 
the  common  people,  the  snow  was 
falling  softly  on  the  little  mother's 
grave. 

The  clerk  ate  his  cheese  in  silence. 
Suddenly  he  dropped  his  fist  upon  the 
desk  heavily.  **Sometimes  I  wish  she 
was  out  there  with  her  mother,"  he 
said.  **Sometimes  I  wish  it,  'spe- 
cially at  Christmas  times.  Let  me 
see:  she  is  ten  years  old  to-night;  we 
called  her  our  *Christmas  gift,'  and 
never  a  step  have  the  little  feet  taken. 
Poor  Julia  I  poor  little  Christmas 
snowbird!  poor  little  Christmas  spar- 
row! I  always  think  of  her  somehow 
when  the  boys  go  by  in  the  holidays 
with  a  string  of  dead  birds  they've 
shot.     Poor  little  daughter!" 

He  sighed,  and  took  up  his  pen:  it 
was  a  busy  season.  A  step  caused 
him  to  look  up;  then  he  arose  and 
went  to  wait  upon  a  customer.  It  was 
a  woman,  and  Riley  saw  that  she  had 
been  weeping. 

**Howdy  do,  Mrs.  Elkins,"  he  said. 
**What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

*1  want  to  know  the  price  of  pota- 
toes, Mr.  Riley,"  she  replied. 


**Sixty  cents  a  bushel.  How  is  the 
little  boy  to-night,  Mrs.  Elkins?  Is 
he  getting  well  for  Christmas?" 

**Yes,"  said  the  woman.  **He's 
a'ready  well;  well  an'  happy.  I 
fetched  him  to  the  graveyard  this 
mornin\" 

Riley  dropped  the  potato  he  had 
taken  from  the  tub,  and  looked  up  to 
see  the  woman's  lip  quiver. 

**What's  the  price  o'  them  pota- 
toes?" 

**Fifteen  cents  a  peck." 

She  laid  a  silver  dime  upon  the 
counter. 

**Gimme  them  many,"  she  said; 
**there's  four  more  lef  to  feed  besides 
the  dead  one,  though,"  she  added 
quickly,  **I— aint  begrudgin'  of  'em 
victuals." 

Riley  measured  a  peck  of  the  pota- 
toes, and  emptied  them  into  her 
basket.  Four  mouths  besides  her 
own,  and  one  little  starveling  left  that 
day,  ** that  blessed  Christmas  eve,"  in 
the  graveyard.  He  found  himself 
hoping,  as  he  went  back  to  the  ledger, 
that  they  had  buried  the  baby  near 
his  own  dead.  The  big  graveyard 
wouldn't  feel  so  desolate,  so  weirdly 
lonesome,  as  he  thought  it  must,  to 
the  dead  baby,  if  the  little  child- 
mother,  his  young  wife,  could  find  it 
out  there  among  all  that  array  of  the 
cojnrnon  dead.  '*To  S.  Riley,  l-S  of 
peck  of  potatoes,  .<>J,"  the  blue  blotter 
had  copied,  or  absorbed  the  entry, 
made  it  double,  as  if  the  debt  had  al- 
ready begun  to  draw  interest.  The 
clerk,  however,  had  not  noticed  the 
blotter;  other  customers  came  in  and 
claimed  his  attention.  They  were  im- 
patient too.  It  was  a  very  busy  night, 
and  the  books,  he  feared,  would  not 
be  balanced  after  all.  It  was  shabby, 
downright  mean,  of  the  boss  not  to 
come  back  at  a  time  like  this. 

The  new  customer  was  old  man 
Murdock  from  across  the  river,  the 
suburbs.  He  had  been  rich  once, 
owned  a  house  up  town,  and  belonged 
to  the  aristocracy.  He  had  possessed 
the  appurtenances  to  wealth,  such  as 
influence,  leisure,  at  one  time.  He 
still  was  a  gentleman,  since  nature, 
not  circumstance,  had  had  the  care  of 
that.  Every  movement,  every  word, 
the  very  set  of  the  threadbare  broad- 
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Cloth,  spoke  the  proud,  the  **well 
raised"  gentleman  of  the  Old  South 
time.  **Good  evening,"  Mr.  Riley, 
he  said,  when  the  clerk  stumbled 
down  from  his  perch.  The  male 
customers— they  learned  it  from  the 
boss,  doubtless— called  him  ''Riley." 
They  generally  said,  **Hello,  Riley." 
But  the  old  Southerner  was  neither  so 
rude  nor  so  familiar.  He  said,  **Good 
evening,  Mr.  Riley,"  much  the  same 
as  he  would  have  said  to  the  president, 

*'Good    evening.    Mr. ";    and    he 

touched  his  lonfir,  white,  scholarly 
looking  finger  to  the  brim  of  his  hat, 
though  the  hat  was  not  lifted.  Riley 
said.  **Good  evening"  back  again,  and 
wanted  to  know  **what  Mr.  Murdock 
would  look  at."  He  would  have  put 
the  question  in  the  same  way  had  Mr. 
Murdock  still  possessed  his  thousands; 
and  he  would  have  put  it  no  less  re- 
spectfully had  the  gentleman  of  fallen 
fortunes  come  a  begging.  There  is 
that  about  a  eentleman  commands  re- 
spect; great  Nature  willed  it  so. 

The  customer  was  not  hurried;  he 
remarked  upon  the  weather,  and 
thawed  himself  before  the  big  stove 
(he  never  once  broached  the  object  of 
Christmas,  nor  became  at  all  familiar), 
pitied  the  homeless  such  a  night, 
hoped  it  would  freeze  out  the  tariff 
upon  wool;  then  he  asked,  carelessly, 
as  men  of  leisure  might,  **What  is  the 
price  of  bacon,  Mr.  Riley?  — by  the 
hundred." 

**Eight  dollars  a  hundred,  Mr.  Mur- 
dock," said  Riley. 

The  ex-millionaire  slipped  his  white 
forefinsrer  into  his  vest  pocket.  After 
a  moment's  silence,  during  which 
Riley  knew  the  proud  old  heart  was 
breaking,  though  the  calm  face  gave 
no  sign  of  the  struggle,  *'Put  me  up  a 
dime's  worth  of  the  bacon,  if  you 
please." 

Riley  obeyed  silently;  he  would  no 
more  have  presumed  to  cover  up  the 
pathos  of  the  proceeding  by  talk  than 
he  would  have  thought  of  offering  a 
penny,  in  charity,  to  the  mayor  in  the 
city.  He  put  the  transaction  as  purely 
upon  a  business  footing  as  if  the  cus- 
tomer had  ordered  a  round  ton  of 
something.  He  wrapped  the  meat  in 
a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  and  received 
the  stately  **Good  evening,  sir,"  saw 


the  white  finger  touch  the  hat  brim  as 
the  customer  passed  out  into  the 
snow,  then  climbed  back  to  his  perch, 
thinking,  as  he  did  so,  that  of  all 
poverty  the  poverty  that  follows  fallen 
fortunes  must  be  the  very  hardest  to 
endure.  There  is  the  battle  against 
old  longings,  long-indulged  luxuries, 
past  pleasures,  faded  grandeurs,  dead 
dreams,  living  sneers,  and  pride,  that 
indomitable  blessing,  or  curse,  that 
never,  never  dies.  God  pity  those 
poor  who  have  once  seen  better  days! 

''To  S.  Riley,  2  lbs,  bacon,  at  12  1-2 
cts.,  .^J."  The  book  bore  another 
entry.  Riley  put  the  blotter  over  it 
very  quickly;  he  had  a  fancy  the  late 
customer  was  looking  over  his  shoul- 
der. He  shouldn't  like  the  old  gentle- 
man to  see  that  entry,  not  by  any 
means. 

*Chris'mus  gif ,  marster." 

Another  customer  had  entered. 
Riley  closed  the  big  ledger,  and 
thrust  it  into  the  safe.  The  daybook 
would  take  up  the  balance  of  the  even- 
ing. 

**What  can  I  do  for  you.  Aunt 
Angle?"  he  said,  going  behind  the 
counter  to  wait  upon  the  old  colored 
woman,  who  had  passed  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season  after  the  old  slave 
custom. 

She  laughed,  albeit  her  clothing 
was  in  rags,  and  the  thin  shawl 
gathered  about  her  shoulders  bore 
patches  in  blue  and  yellow  and  white. 

**I  kotched  yer  Chris'mus  gif,  good 
marster;  yer  knows  I  did." 

**But  you're  a  little  early,  Aunt 
Angle,"  said  the  clerk;  **this  is  only 
Christmas  eve." 

**Aw,  git  out,  marster.  De  ole 
nigger  got  ter  cook  all  day  ter-morrer 
-  big  Chris'mus  dinner  fur  de  whi' 
folks.  No  res'  fur  de  old  nigger,  not 
even  et  Chris'mus.  Bress  de  Lord,  it 
ain'  come  but  onc't  a  year." 

She  laughed  again,  but  under  the 
strange  merriment  Riley  detected  the 
weariness  that  was  thankful;  aye,  that 
thanked  God  that  Christmas,  the  holi- 
day of  the  Christ  child,  came  **but 
once  a  year." 

Christmas  I  Christmas  I  old  season 
of  mirth  and  misery!  Who  really  en- 
joys it,  after  all?  Lazarus  in  the 
gutter  or  Dves  among  his  coffers? 
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The  clerk  ran  his  eye  along  the 
counters,  the  shelves,  and  even  took 
in  the  big  barrels,  pushed  back,  in 
the  rear,  out  of  the  way. 

**Well,  Aunt  Angie,  what  shall  the 
*gift'  be?" 

He  could  see  the  bare  toes  where 
her  torn  old  shoes  fell  away  from  the 
stockingless  feet.  She  needed  shoes; 
he  was  about  to  go  for  a  pair  when 
she  stopped  him  by  a  gesture. 

**Dem  ar  things,  marster,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  a  string  of  masks— gaudy, 
hideous  things,  festooned  from  the 
ceiling.  '*I  wants  one  o*  dem  ar. 
De  chillun  '11  lack  dat  sho." 

He  allowed  her  to  select  one;  it  was 
the  face  of  a  king,  fat,  jovial,  white. 
She  enjoyed  it  like  a  c^ild.  Then, 
unwrapping  a  bit  of  soiled  mus'in,  she 
took  from  it  three  pieces  of  silver, 
three  bright,  precious  dollars.  They 
represented  precisely  three  fourths 
of  her  month's  wages.  She  purchased 
a  tin  horn  **fur  de  baby,  honey";  a 
candy  sheep  **fur  Ephum,  de  naix  un"; 
a  string  of  yellow  beads  **fur  Jinny. 
Dat  yaller  gal  ain'  got  no  reason- 
mint  she  am  dat  set  on  habin'  dem 
beads";  a  plug  of  tobacco  **fur  de  ole 
man's  Chris'mus";  a  Jew's  harp  **fur 
Sam;  dat  chile  gwi  I'arn  music,  he 
am^';  a  doll  **fur  Liil  Ria;  she's  de 
po'ly  one,  Lill  Ria  am";  and  last,  **a 
dust  ob  com  meal  ter  make  a  hoe- 
cake  fur  dey  alls  Chris'mus  dinner." 

She  had  been  lavish,  poor  beggar; 
without  stint  she  had  given  her  all; 
foolishly,  perhaps,  but  she  had  apolo- 
gized in  full  for  the  folly:  **It  am 
Chris'mus,  marster." 

Aye,  Christmas!  wear  your  masks, 
poor  souls;  fancy  that  you  are  kings, 
kings.  Dream  that  pain  is  a  myth 
and  poverty  a  joke.  Make  grief  a 
phantom.  Set  red  folly  in  the  seat  of 
grim  doubt,  pay  your  devoirs  one  day! 
To-morrow  the  curtain  rises  on  the 
old  scene;  the  wheels  grind  on;  the 
chariots  of  the  rich  roll  by.  and  your 
throat  is  choked  with  their  dust;  your 
day  is  over. 

The  clerk  made  his  entry  in  the 
day-book,  ''To  S.  Riley,  one  mask,  .20,'' 
before  he  waited  upon  three  newsboys 
who  were  tapping  the  floor  with  their 
boot  heels,  just  in  front  of  the 
counter. 


The  largest  of  the  trio  took  the  role 
of  spokesman: — 

**I  want  a  pack  o'  firecrackers, 
mister;  an'  Jim  wants  one,  an'  so  does 
Harry.  Can't  we  have  'em  all  for  ten 
cents?" 

The  clerk  thrust  his  pen  behind  his 
ear. 

**They  are  five  cents  a  pack,"  he 
said. 

**Can't  you  come  down  on  tliree 
packs?  They  do  up  town  an'  we  aint 
got  another  nickel." 

Riley  read  the  keen  interest  of  the 
transaction  in  the  faces  before  him. 
But  he  had  orders.  **Couldn't  do  it, 
boys,  sorry." 

**Well,  then."— but  a  half  sigh  said 
it  u?a/fn'^  **weH"— '*give  us  gum.  We 
can  divide  that  up  anyhows." 

It  was  a  very  poor  compromise— a 
very  poor  compromise.  The  voice,  the 
very  face  of  the  little  beggar  expressed 
contempt.  Riley  hesitated.  **Pshaw!" 
said  he,  * 'Christmas  without  a  racket 
is  just  no  Christmas  to  a  boy.  I  know, 
for  I've  been  a  boy  too.  And  it  only 
comes  once  a  year.  Here,  boys,  take 
the  three  packs  for  ten  cents,  and  run 
along  and  enjoy  yourselves." 

And  as  they  scampered  out.  he 
sighed,  thinking  of  two  poor  little  feet 
that  could  never  throw  off  their  weight 
and  run.  as  only  childhood  runs,  not 
even  at  the  Christmas  time. 

**To  S.  Riley,  1  pack  of  firecrackers, 
,05:' 

Then  it  was  the  clerk  took  himself 
to  task.  He  was  a  poor  man  on  a 
small  salary.  He  had  a  little  grirl  to 
look  after,  a  cripple,  who  would  never 
be  able  to  provide  for  herself,  and  for 
whom,  in  consequence,  some  one  else 
must  provide.  She  would  expect  a 
little  something  for  Christmas  too. 
And  the  good  neighbor  in  the  attic 
who  kept  an  eye  on  the  little  one 
while  Riley  was  at  work— he  must 
remember  her.  It  was  so  pleasant  to 
give  he  wondered  how  a  man  with  a 
full  pocket  must  feel  when  he  came 
face  to  face  with  suffering.  God!  if 
he  could  feel  so  once!  just  once  have 
his  pockets  full!  But  he  would  never 
be  rich;  the  boss  had  told  him  so 
often:  he  didn't  know  the  value  of  a 
dollar.  The  head  of  the  establishment 
would    think    so,    verily,    when    he 
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glanced  over  the  night's  entries  in  the 
day-book. 

•*0  well,  Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  year!"  he  said,  smiling,  as  he 
adopted  the  universal  excuse. 

Some  one  came  in  and  he  went  for- 
ward again. 

**No,  he  didn't  keep  liquor;  he  was 
outside  the  corporation  line  and  came 
under  the  four-mile  restriction." 

**Just  a  Chris'mus  toddy,"  said  the 
customer  that  might  have  been. 
* 'Don't  drink  reg'lar.  Sober's  any- 
body all  th'  year,  cep— Chris'mus. 
Chris'mus  don't  cum— don'  cum  but 
once  year." 

He  staggered  out,  and  Riley  stepped 
to  the  door  to  watch  him  reel  safely 
beyond  the  boss'  big  glass  winc^ow. 

There  was  another  figure  occupying 
the  sheltered  nook  about  the  window. 
Riley  discovered  the  pale,  pinched 
little  face  pressed  against  the  pane 
before  he  opened  the  door.  The  little 
waif  was  so  utterly  lost  in  wonder  of 
the  Christmas  display  set  forth  behind 
the  big  panes,  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
door  open  or  know  that  he  was 
observed  until  the  clerk's  voice  re- 
called his  wandering  senses. 

'*See  here,  sonny,  you  are  marring 
the  glass  with  your  breath.  There 
will  be  ice  on  that  pane  in  less  than 
ten  minutes." 

The  culprit  started,  and  almost  lost 
his  balance  as  he  grasped  a  little 
wooden  crutch  that  slipped  from  his 
numb  fingers  and  rolled  down  upon 
the  pavement. 

'*Hello!"  The  clerk  stepped  out 
into  the  night  and  rescued  the  poor 
little  prop. 

Humanity  I  Humanity!  When  all  is 
told,  thy  great  heart  still  is  master. 

**Go  in  there,"  the  clerk  pointed  to 
the  door,  **and  warm  yourself  at  the 
fire.  It  is  Christmas;  all  the  world 
should  be  warm  at  Christmas." 

The  waif  said  nothing;  it  was  enough 
to  creep  near  to  the  great  stove  and 
watch  the  Christmas  display  from  his 
warm,  safe  corner. 

**There's  that  in  the  sound  of  a 
child's  crutch  strikes  away  down  to 
my  boots,"  the  clerk  told  himself  as  he 
made  an  entry  after  the  boy  had  left 
the  store.  ** Whenever  I  hear  one 
I Hello!  what  is  it,  sissy?" 


A  little  girl  stood  at  the  counter. 
A  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed  little 
maiden;  alone,  at  night,  and  beautiful. 
Growing  up  for  what? 

Crippled  feet,  at  all  events,  are  not 
swift  to  run  astray.  The  clerk  sighed. 
The  Christmas  eve  was  full  of  shad- 
ows; shadows  that  would  be  lost  in 
the  garish  day  of  the  morrow.  He 
leaned  upon  the  counter.  **What  do 
you  want,  little  one?" 

**Bread." 

Only  a  beggar  understands  that 
trick  of  asking  simple  bread.  Ah, 
well !  Christmas  must  have  its  starve- 
lings too!  The  big  blotter  lingered 
upon  the  last  entry.  And  when  he 
did  remove  it  to  go  and  wait  upon  some 
new  customers  he  quieted  the  voice  of 
prudence  with  the  reflection  that  his 
own  wee  one  might  stand  at  the  bread 
counter  some  pitiless  Christmas  eve, 
and  this  loaf,  sent  upon  the  waters  of 
mercy,  might  come  floating  back;  who 
could  tell  sitice,  —  and  the  clerk 
smiled, — 

"  ^The  world  goes  *ronnd  and  ^ round; 
Sonie  (JO  np\  and  sonu  (jodmcn.' '' 

The  counter  was  crowded;  it  was 
nearing  the  hour  of  closing,  and  busi- 
ness was  growing  brisk.  And  some 
of  the  customers  were  provokingly 
slow,  some  of  the  poorer  ones  keeping 
the  richer  ones  waiting.  It  isn't  diffi- 
cult to  buy  when  there  is  no  fear  of 
the  funds  running  short.  There  was 
one  who  bought  oysters,  fruit,  and 
macaroni,  ten  dollars,  all  told,  in  less 
than  half  the  time  another  was  divid- 
ing twenty-five  cents  into  a  possible 
purchase  of  a  bit  of  cheese,  a  strip  of 
bacon,  and  a  handful  of  dry  beans. 
And  old  Mrs.  Mottles,  the  shopgirl's 
landlady  at  a  big  yellow  tenement,  up 
town  a  bit,  took  a  full  twenty  minutes 
hunting  over  cheap  bits  of  steak,  stale 
bread,  and  a  roast  that  **ought  to  go 
mighty  low,  seeing  it  was  tolerable 
tough  and  some  gristly."  Riley  was 
pretty  well  tired  out  when  the  last 
one  left  the  store.  He  glanced  at  the 
clock:  eleven  ten;  he  had  permission 
to  close  at  eleven,  and  it  was  ten  min- 
utes after. 

He  went  out  and  put  up  the  shutters, 
came  back,  and  began  putting  away 
the  books. 

The  big  ledger  had  been  scarcely 
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touched;  he  had  been  too  busy  to  post 
that  night. 

**Mr.  Riley?  Mr.  Riley?  Just  a 
minute  before  you  close  up,  Mr.  Riley. 

He  went  back  to  the  counter,  impa- 
tiently; he  was  very  tired.  A  woman 
with  a  baby  in  her  arms  stood  there 
waiting. 

**I  am  late,"  she  said,  **a*most  too 
late.  I  want  a  bite  for  to-morrow. 
Give  me  what  will  go  farthest  for  that " 

She  laid  a  silver  quarter  upon  the 
counter. 

**How  many  of  you?"  said  Riley. 
**It  might  make  a  lunch  for  one" — 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

**A  drunkard  counts  for  one  when  it 
comes  to  eatin\  anyhows,"  she  said, 
and  laughed— a  hard,  bitter  laugh. 
**He  counts  for  somethin'  when  he's 
drunk,"  she  went  on,  the  poor  tongue 
made  free  by  misery  that  would  re- 
pent itself  the  morrow.  **May  be 
man,  brute  likely.  I've  got  the  proofs 
o'  it." 

She  set  the  child  upon  the  counter 
and  pushed  back  her  sleeve,  glanced 
a  moment  at  a  long,  black  bruise  that 
reached  from  wrist  to  elbow,  then 
quickly  lowered  the  sleeve  again. 

**Give  me  somethin'  to  eat,  Mr.  Ri- 
ley, for  the  sake  o'  your  own  wife,  sir, 
— an'  the  Christmas." 

His  own  wife!  Why  she  was  safe; 
safe  forever  from  misery  like  that. 
He  almost  shrieked  it  to  the  big  blue 
blotter.  And  then  he  looked  to  see 
what  he  had  written.  He  almost 
trembled,  lest  in  his  agony  he  had  en- 
tered upon  the  master's  well-ordered 
book  his  thought:  ''Safe!  Elizabeth 
Riley,  under  the  snow— Christmas. "^^  He 
had  written  it  sotneivhere,  upon  his 
heart,  perhaps,  but  surely  somewhere. 
The  entry  in  the  boss'  book  was  all 
right;  it  read  a  trifle  extravagantly, 
however: — 

ToT.  Rilev Dr. 

1  shoulder,  10  lbs.  (a  10  cent^ $1  00 

2  tt)s.  eolTi-o  (ft  :U)c.;nts 60 

2  tbs.  sujrar  (a  12^  cents 25 

3  doz.  vgi^s  (n  15  cents 45 

**For  the  sake  of  the  dead  wife,"  he 
told  the  blue  blotter,~the  dead  wife 
and  the  Christmas  time.  Then  he 
thrust  the  book  into  the  safe,  turned 
the  combination,  looked  into  the  stove, 
lowered  the  gas,  and  went  home. 


Home  to  the  little  attic  and  the  crip- 
pled nestling.  She  was  asleep,  but  a 
tiny  red  stocking,  worn  at  the  heeL, 
but  thoroughly  clean,  hung  beside  the 
chimney. 

He  tiptoed  to  the  bed,  and  looked 
down  at  the  little  sleeper.  There  was 
a  smile  upon  the  baby  lips,  as  if  in 
dreams  the  little  feet  were  made 
straight,  and  were  skipping  through 
sunny  Yneadows,  while  their  owner's 
hand  was  clasped  fast  in  the  hand  of 
the  hero  of  all  childish  adoration, — 
the  mythical,  magical  Santa  ClaUs. 

The  little  hands  were  indeed  clasped 
tightly  upon  a  bit  of  cardboard  that 
peeped  from  beneath  the  delicate  fin- 
gers, upon  the  breast  of  the  innocent 
sleeper.  Riley  drew  it  gently  away.  It 
was  a  Christmas  card  the  neighbor- 
woman  had  picked  up  in  some  home  of 
the  rich  where  she  had  gone  that  day  to 
carry  home  some  sewing.  It  bore  a 
face  of  Christ,  a  multitude,  eager, 
questioning,  and  underneath  a  text: 
'^Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did 
it  unto  me." 

He  sighed,  thinking  of  the  hungry 
horde,  the  fainting  multitude  at  the 
grocery  that  Christmas  eve. 

His  heart  had  ached  for  them;  he 
understood  so  well  what  it  was  to  be 
wretched,  lonely,  hungry.  Not  one 
of  those  he  had  helped  had  thanked 
him,  in  words;  not  one  had  wished 
him  a  Merry  Christmas.  Yet,  for 
what  he  had  done,  because  of  it,  the 
little  red  stocking  by  the  chimney- 
place  would  be  half  empty.  He 
hadn't  missed  their  thanks,  poor 
starvelings,  and  to  say  **Merry  Christ- 
mas," would  have  been  to  mock.  Yet 
he  fancied  a  smile  touched  for  an  in- 
stant the  lips  of  the  pale  Nazarene, 
thoso  lips  said  to  have  never  smiled,  as 
he  sli])ped  the  card  to  its  place  under 
the  wee  hands  folded  upon  the  child's 
heart. 

And  after  a  little  while  he  was  lying 
by  her  side,  too  tired  to  sleep,  think- 
ing of  the  unbalanced  ledjrer  and  the 
books  that  must  be  posted  before  the 
year  should  end. 

At  last  he  slept.  But  the  big  ledger 
refused  to  leave  him;  even  in  dreams 
it  followed  to  annoy  him,  and  drag 
him  back  to  the  little  suburban  grocery. 
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And  when  he  unlocked  the  safe  and 
took  it  out,  lo!  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  host  of  beggars :  boys  without  money 
wanting  firecrackers;  women  with 
starving  babies  in  their  arms;  little 
girls  crying  for  bread;  old  men,  young 
men.  white,  black,— all  the  beggars  of 
the  big  round  world.  They  seized  the 
boss'  big  book  and  began  to  scribble 
in  it.  until  a  little  girl  with  a  crutch  be- 
gan to  beat  them  off.  And  when  they 
were  gone  he  could  still  hear  the  noise 
of  them— a  mighty  rustle  of  wings; 
and  he  saw  they  had  gathered  all 
about  him,  in  the  air;    and  they  no 


longer  begged, — they  laughed.  And 
there  was  one  who  wore  a  mask;  and 
when  it  was  removed  he  saw  that  it 
was  Christ. 

Then  he  took  back  his  old  ledger, 
and  lo,  upon  the  credit  side  where  the 
balance  was  not  made,  a  text  had  been 
entered.  It  filled  the  page  down  to 
the  bottom  line:  **Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
unto  me."  And  full  across  the  page, 
as  plain  as  if  it  had  been  writ  in  blood, 
ran  the  long  red  lines  that  showed  the 
sheet  was  balanced. 

— W.  A.  Droragool.  in  December,  1892,  Arena. 
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TO  CLAIRE. 
BY  JOHN  ATKINSON. 


You're  twenty-five,  my  Baby  Claire, 
But  more  than  twenty  there  have  been 
Passed  in  a  land  to  us  unseen. 
God  left  you  with  us  less  than  two, 
And  then  withdrew  you  from  our  view 
To  realms  more  fair. 

Where  are  you  now,  my  Darling  Claire? 
In  what  fair  quarter  of  the  skies 
Do  angels  guard  the  paradise 
Where  spirits,  pure  as  yours,  may  be, — 
In  peace  through  all  eternity 
Untouched  by  care? 

What  are  you  now,  my  Daughter  Claire? 
Do  you  remain  a  baby  still 
With  baby  ways  and  baby  will, 
Detkoit,  Mich. 


Or,  as  the  years  have  o*er  you  flown. 
Have  you  become  a  woman  grown, 
A  woman  fair? 

These  questions,  precious  Baby  Claire, 
Must  all  remain  unanswered  till, 
In  God's  good  time  and  by  his  will, 
We  cross  the  mystic  boundary 
Of  life,  and  of  eternity 
Receive  and  share. 

And  I  am  praying,  Baby  Claire, 
That,  when  this  weary  life  is  done, 
God  will  receive  his  erring  son 
Into  the  blest  abodes  above, 
That  I  may  know  my  baby's  love 
Forever  there. 


RAFFLING    AT    BAZAARS. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph:— 

I  SHOULD  like  tx)  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  holding  **raffles"  at 
church  bazaars,  that  on  one  occasion 
when  engaged  in  procuring  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  erection  of  a  church 
in  a  country  district  we  had  several 
**picnics/'  **doll  fairs,"  and  a  bazaar. 
We  had  raffling  at  these,  horse- racing, 
at  which  prizes  were  offered  by  grave 
church  officers,  all  of  which  as  minis- 
ter I  allowed,  and  spent  a  few  pounds 
in  said  raffles  by  way  of  an  example 


to  my  flock.  On  one  occasion  a  Wes- 
leyan  family  remonstrated  with  me  on 
the  bad  example  I  was  setting  the 
young  of  the  district,  but  I  continued 
to  pursue  the  error  of  my  ways,  as  it 
seemed  to  that  family,  until  we  had 
our  church  opened  free  of  debt  and  a 
good  congregation  gathered  together. 
Then  came  along  the  very  same  Wes- 
ley an  family,  backed  up  by  the  Wes- 
leyan  minister,  and  requested  the  use 
of  the  very  church  built  up  by  what 
they  considered  unholy  means,  and 
were  mightily  offended  with   me  be- 
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cause,  out  of  regard  for  their  con- 
sciences, I  refused  the  request. 

I  may  say  that  we  found  the  church 
quite  as  comfortable  to  worship  in  as 
a  similar  church  built  without  any 
raffling,  only  the  church  built  by 
raffles  and  horse-racing  was  free  of 
debt,  the  other  was  not,  and  often 
was  that  debt  a  cause  of  discord. 
The  church  built  by  bazaars,  raffles, 
races,  etc.,  has  ever  since  been  a 
favorite  resort  for  the  people;  the  one 
with  debts,  minus  bazaars,  etc.,  has 
drawled  on  a  very  lifeless  existence. 
**By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

I  give  it  further  as  my  opinion  that 
gambling  in  itself  is  not  an  evil.  Kept 
within  proper  bounds  it  is  good,  and 
may  be  used  for  a  good  purpose.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  horse  racing, 
dancing,  and  drinking.  The  evil  is 
not  in  using  them,  but  in  letting  those 
use  us.  **To  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure,"  saving,  perhaps,  hypocrisy. 
Yours,  etc., 

Veritas. 

The  above  attracted  my  attention  in 
to-day's  Daily  Telegraph.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, coming  as  it  does  from  a  minis- 
ter. Surely  the  conscience  is  a 
**creature  of  education."  Men  can 
tolerate  almost  anything  under  the 
guise  of  religion  as  long  as  the  con- 
science approves.  That  this  is  not  un- 
fair, one  has  only  to  call  to  mind  the 
**Inquisition,"  and  the  doctrine  of 
**Blood  Atonement,"  legalizing  (reli- 
giously) murder;  or,  Freeloveism, 
which  promotes  the  practice  of  adul- 
tery. 

The  above  writer  can  quote  Scrip- 
ture, but  the  amount  of  it  used  reminds 
one  of  a  certain  celebrated  character 
who  tempted  the  Savior,  and  quoted 
Scripture  to  justify  the  ground  taken. 
**To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure" 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  hypoc- 
risy) It  would  seem  that  liWe  evils 
are  not  harmful  if  **kept  with  in  proper 
bounds,"  and  not  allowed  to  **use  us." 
The  very,  admission  that  tbey  must  be 
watched  ** within  proper  bounds,"  and 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  their 
usin(f  us,  proves  their  dangerous 
nature. 

As  a  light  in  society  the  minister 
should  have  seen  this  and  then  he 
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would  have  recognized  (as  did  our 
Savior)  that  **it  is  [also]  ivrUten'': 
** Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil." 

To  me,  a  snake  is  no  less  venomous 
or  dangerous,  because  it  is  a  little 
snake.  Neither  would  I  recommend 
parents  to  procure  snakes  of  any  size 
for  household  pets,  because  they  may 
be  **kept  within  proper  bounds."  To 
the  thoughtful  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
statement:  *  ^Gambling  in  itself  is  not 
an  evil,"  and  **the  same  may  be  said 
of  horse-racing,  dancing,  and  drink- 
ing."   It  needs  no  comment. 

Of  late,***Bread  and  Butter  Dances" 
have  been  popular,  for  raising  funds 
for  the  poor.  They  were  patronized 
only  by  the  **Gentry,"  including  the 
Governor  and  family,  all  of  whom  are 
people  of  means.  I  have  often  won- 
dered why  people  do  not  contribute  to 
charitable  objects  dire<)t  from  the 
purse,  instead  of  doing  so  through  the 
medium  of  these  various  avenues  of 
pleasure  and  doubtful  and  sinful  per- 
formances. But  it  is  a  seeming  fact 
that  people  usually  regard  a  direct 
tax  in  civil  affairs  as  more  burdensome 
than  an  equal  indirect  tax.  It  may  be, 
this  same  disposition  is  exhibited  in 
church  government. 

Prom  our  standard  books,  I  gather 
that  our  Father  is  pleased  with  a 
direct  offering,  especially,  if  it  be  a 
sacrifice.  Giving  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  benevolent  in  our  nature, 
and  to  starve  out  the  selfish  pro- 
pensity. Helping  the  church  (or  gos- 
pel work)  through  eating  at  church 
festivals,  buying  articles  of  wear  at 
bazaars,  or  purchasing  pleasure  in 
dancing,  horse-racing,  drinking,  gam- 
bling, etc.,  is  not  giving  in  a  gospel 
sense.  In  so  doing,  we  obtain  **value 
received,"  and  are  just  as  selfish  as 
before. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  seemed  neces- 
sary/ in  certain  cases  to  raise  funds 
through  suppers,  bazaars,  etc.,  but 
does  it  not  show  a  lack  somewhere? 
Why  is  it  that  a  community  cannot 
raise  a  certain  amount  needed  directly, 
and  yet  caii  raise  it  indirectly?  Here 
are  offered  some  thoughts  for  medita- 
tion, and  a  suggestion  in  some  parts 
of  the  line  of  gospel  effort,  for  im- 
provement. 

GOMER  Wells. 


FAITH. 


BY  VIOLET. 


THE  December  number  of  the 
Leaves  comes  to  us  with  words 
full  of  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment, and,  with  a  dear  sister,  we  feel 
like  exclaiming, — 

Autumn  Leaves  grow  better  with 
each  number  I  But  is  it  only  this? 
Or  is  it  also  that  our  lives  are  blend- 
ing more  harmoniously  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  thus  fitting  us  to 
appreciate  them  wherever  and  when- 
ever found?  We  trust  and  believe 
this  is  true. 

Our  faith  in  God  and  his  promise  to 
the  Saints  is  just  as  strong  as  it  was 
the  day  it  led  our  feet  into  the  waters 
of  baptism.  How  can  it  waver  or 
grow  dim,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
many  blessings  it  has  brought  us? 

Of  late  we  have  been  thinking  a 
great  deal  about  the  gifts  of  the  gos- 
pel and  their  importance  in  our  daily 
warfare.  If  one  only  could  be  granted 
an  individual,  which  should  he  choose, 
which  would  be  most  desirable? 

To  us  it  seems  that  faith,  more  than 
others,  would  bring  joy  and  happiness, 
as  it  is  the  foundation  for  all  the 
promises  and  blessings  of  God.  Paul 
says  it  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.  As  such  it  is  the  foundation  of 
every  hope  or  desire  in  this  life  and  in 
the  life  to  come. 

Being,  as  it  is,  the  embodiment  of 
humility  and  love,  without  it,  this 
gracious  gift  of  faith,  the  promises  of 
God  avail  us  nothing;  for  he  has  made 
it  the  primary  condition  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  hang  the  blessings 
assured  us. 

With  its  help  we  are  enabled  to  en- 
dure, to  battle  successfully  with  the 
host  of  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  this  Christian  warfare. 

This  principle  of  faith  is  one  which 
dwells  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
every  heart,  and  which  will,  in  the 
same  proportion,  be  cherished  as  long 
as  life  shall  last. 

Those  who  bring  into  their  daily 
service  of  God  a  goodly  measure  of 
this  gift  and  let  it  glorify  their  every 
act  and  thought,  making  of  the  hum- 


blest duties  offerings  to  him,  dwell  in 
the  very  zenith  of  its  brightness. 

Every  duty,  poor  and  inconsequent 
as  it  may  seem  at  the  time,  when  per- 
formed to  the  best  of  one's  ability,  is 
done  for  Christ,  and  thus  it  becomes 
a  holy  and  a  precious  work,  a  work 
for  him,  the  giver  of  all  good.  And 
it  is  this  faith  in  God,  which  causes 
us  to  believe  he  will  accept  and  cher- 
ish these  humble  offerings.  That 
glorifies  them. 

Faith  whispers  to  us  the  sweet  mes- 
sage, too,  that  death  is  not  the  end  of 
our  existence,  that  the  tomb  is  not  our 
final  abode.  It  tells  us  of  a  life  be- 
yond the  valley  of  death,  of  an  eternal 
home  on  the  other  side  of  the  gravel 
Ah!  what  blessed  assurances,  what 
bright  pictures  does  it  hold  up  to  our 
view  I 

Dear  friends,  pause  for  a  moment  to 
view  and  fully  comprehend  them.  Is 
not  the  great  difference  between  our 
conditions  here  and  those  which  will 
surround  us  there,  very  apparent  to 
all?  We  have  here  the  heartaches, 
but  there  we  shall  have  the  pulses  of 
joy;  here,  the  prayers  and  the  long- 
ings, there  the  praise  and  content; 
here,  the  stumblings  and  the  tears, 
but  there,  the  path  clearly  shown  and 
from  the  lips  ascend  glad  songs  of 
victory. 

Where  now  it  seems  so  drear,  look- 
ing, as  we  do,  but  through  a  glass 
darkly,  then  all  will  be  bright;  we 
shall  see  as  we  are  seen  and  know  as 
we  are  known. 

"We  soe,  but  never  roach  the  height, 
That  lies  forever  in  the  light," 

may  be  true  of  our  condition  here,  but 
then  regrets  will  be  unknown.  We 
shall  stand  firmly  upon  heights  of 
purity  now  seemingly  unattainable. 

Then  what  has  greater  power  to 
bless  and  comfort  our  lives  t\i?kn  faith? 
It  hovers  near  the  infant,  walks  hand 
in  hand  with  the  child.  Yes,  it  keeps 
step  with  more  mature  and  firmer 
tread. 

If  we  would  but  listen,  we  could 
hear  all  through  the  journey  of  life,  its 
many  whispered  words  of  hope  and 
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cheer,  when  all  else  seems  drear  and 
waste. 

And  when  we  near  the  goal,  the 
close  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  we 
find  it  is  still  our  companion  in  our 
silent  walk  to  the  grave. 

We  cross  the  river  of  death  and  it 
stands  upon  the  opposite  shore  to  bid 
us  welcome,  to  whisper  again  that  God 
lives,  and  as  he  lives,  we  shall  live 
also;  that  we  shall  be  like  him,  that 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is. 

In  correspondence  with  a  lady,  ear- 
nestly investigating  our  doctrine,  she 
once  wrote  that  which  impressed  me 
strongly: — 

**I  am  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints.    I  know  of  none  better,  if  they 


would  live  up  to  the  knowledge  they 
possess." 

Ah,  if  we  would  but  live  up  to  the 
standard  we  have  raised !  If  we  would 
but  let  others  see  by  our  daily  actions 
that  we  appreciate  the  light  we  have 
received. 

But  we  realize  that  many  times  we 
do  not  come  up  to  the  mark  we  have 
have  set  for  others  to  reach. 

But  the  gospel  is  unchangeable,  and 
the  fact  that  we  stand  or  fall,  **come 
up  higher,"  or  sink  into  misery  cannot 
alter  the  truth  of  this  latter-day  work. 

Let  us  one  and  all  strive  earnestly 
for  the  faith  as  delivered  to  the  Saints 
of  ancient  days.  Then  we  shall  be 
able  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  in- 
deed be  as  a  light  set  upon  a  hill 
which  cannot  be  hid. 


*D0  NOBLE  THINGS,  NOT  DREAM  THEM.' 


BY  CORA. 


'*It  was  late  in  mild  October,  and  the  long 

autumnal  rain 
Had  left  the  summer  harvest  fields  all  green 

with  grass  again: 
The  first  sharp  frosts  had  fallen,  leaving  all 

the  woodlands  gay 
With  th«>  hues  of  summer's  rainbow,  or  the 

meadow  flowers  of  May." 

IP  it  had  been  the  identical  day  Mabel 
was  then  enjoying  upon  which  the 
poet  had  looked  forth,  he  could 
have  given  no  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  it.  It  was  late  in  October,  but 
while  the  air  held  the  mellow  autumn- 
nal  haze  so  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
summer  time,  the  sun  shone  bright 
and  clear,  pouring  down  upon  the 
earth  a  flood  of  warmth  and  light 
which  was  rapidly  ripening  the  golden 
ears  of  com  in  the  fields.  The  frost 
had  opened  the  shell  of  the  hazel  and 
hickory  nuts  and  from  the  boughs  of 
the  forest  trees  waved  many  a  banner 
of  crimson  and  gold. 

Upon  this  beauty  of  field,  wood,  and 
autumn  coloring  Mabel  Grant  was 
looking  forth  as  the  day  waned  and 
the  sun  sank  towards  the  west.  It 
was  so  quiet,  calm,  and  peaceful  that 
it  harmonized  most  perfectly  with  her 
dreamy  mood.  The  sun  found  way 
for  his  parting  beams  to  enter  be- 
tween the  leaves  and  they  lingered 


amid  the  waves  and  braids  of  her 
smooth,  soft  hair  and  imprinted  the 
shadow  of  the  clinging  vine  on  the 
carpet  at  her  feet.  Presently  she 
turned  to  a  young  girl  sitting 
farther  back  in  the  room  busy  with 
her  needle,  saying, — 

**Amy,  the  day  is  just  perfect.  I 
have  literally  been  absorbing  it  into 
my  being  for  the  last  hour.  Come, 
lay  down  your  work  and  let  us  go  for 
a  walk.  We  may  not  have  another 
such  a  day  in  a  long,  long  time." 

**Noi,  perhaps,  before  another  au- 
tumn comes,*'  answered  Amy,"  and  if 
you  will  wait  just  a  few  moments  I 
will  have  finished  this  work  and  we 
can  go  by  and  leave  it  at  Aunt  Mar- 
tha's." 

**What  is  it  you  are  doing?"  asked 
Mabel,  now  for  the  first  time  noticing 
the  garment  on  which  Amy  had  all  the 
afternoon  been  busily  sewing. 

**I  am  just  finishing  a  dress  I  have 
been  making  for  Cousin  Anna,"  she 
answered.  **Aunt  Martha  has  not 
been  well  this  fall  and  I  found  this 
in  her  work  basket  when  I  was  there 
yesterday  and  brought  it  home  with 
me.  There,  the  last  stitch  is  taken 
and  I  am  so  glad,  for  I  have  been  long- 
ing for  a  walk  all  this  afternoon." 
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**Liongin^  for  a  walk!"  exclaimed 
Mabel.  **Why  did  you  not  let  the 
sewing  wait  until  a  rainy  day?  We 
mi^ht  have  had  such  a  lovely  time." 

'  'But  CJousin  Anna  needs  the  dress 
to  wear  to  school,  and  then,  you  know, 
the  present  is  the  golden  moment. 
Each  rainy  day  will  bring  its  own 
work,  be  sure  of  that,"  said  Amy  as 
she  folded  up  the  dress,  and  putting 
on  her  hat  joined  Mabel  at  the  gate. 

Never  was  an  evening  in  autumn 
more  perfect  and  seemingly  the  en- 
joyment of  Mabel  and  Amy  was 
perfect.  But  could  anyone  have 
X>enetrated  the  most  secret  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  each  heart,  they  would 
have  discovered  a  difference,  of  which 
perhaps  the  girls  themselves  were  not 
aware.  Mabel  enjoyed  it  with  a  sense 
of  the  pleasure  she  took  in  all  things 
beautiful,  but  added  to  this  there  was 
in  Amy's  enjoyment  a  keen  sense  of 
having  first  earned  the  pleasure.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Her  walk  was  not  aim- 
less, but  while  she  took  in  every 
beauty  of  nature  and  counted  every 
step,  almost  every  respiration  of  the 
pure  crisp  air  a  delight,  there  was  the 
consciousness  of  a  kind  act  done,  and 
she  felt  the  ready  gratitude  with 
which  Aunt  Martha  would  receive  it. 

Withal  she  was  very  quiet,  and  few 
would  have  judged  her  to  be  the  hap- 
pier of  the  two.  Mabel  chatted  as 
they  walked  along,  revealing  by  her 
words  the  various  fancies  of  her  im- 
agination, her  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  finally  her  aspirations  to  be  useful 
in  the  world. 

'*I  wonder,"  she  said  at  last,  as  if 
giving  expression  to  a  thought  which 
had  been  troubling  her,  **I  wonder 
why  it  is  that,  while  I  often  desire  to 
be  useful,  I  never  seem  to  remember 
in  time.  I  might  have  helped  you 
with  that  work  this  afternoon,"  she 
said  half  doubtfully,  **and  then  our 
walk  would  have  been  longer." 

**Letus  enjoy  more  heartily  what 
we  have  time  for,"  said  Amy,  too 
happy  herself  to  reproach  her  com- 
panion even  in  her  thoughts."  And 
so  they  wended  their  way  along  the 
\illage  street,  occasionally  stopping 
to  exchange  kind  words  with  a  friend, 
or  pausing  to  ad  mire  the  aut um  n  flowers 
still  blooming  upon  the  lawns  of  some 


of  the  homes  they  passed.  A  silence 
at  last  fell  between  them,  and  their 
steps  grew  slower,  moved  perhaps  by 
an  indefinite  feeling  that  the  steps 
retarded  would  prolong  the  hour. 

Crossing  a  rustic  bridge  where,  at 
seasons  of  the  year  when  rain  was 
plentiful,  a  stream  rushed  along,  in- 
stinctively they  paused  leaning  over 
the  railing  and  taking  in  the  full 
beauty  ot  the  scene.  The  borders  of 
the  dry  bed  of  the  stream,  the  banks 
and  for  some  yards  back  where  the 
fields  had  not  been  cultivated,  were 
one  perfect  tangle  of  purple  and  white 
asters  growing  in  rich  luxuriance, 
while  the  wild  sunflowers  mingling 
with  the  golden-rod,  touched  here  and 
there  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  made 
them  fairly  resplendent  with  dazzling 
color  and  beauty. 

**How  perfectly  lovely!"  said  Mabel. 
**It  must  have  been  a  scene  like  this 
that  inspired  the  poet  when  he  called 
October  the  *car nival  month'  and 
wrote  the  beautiful  description  of  it  I 
was  reading  just  this  morning.  Do 
you  remember  it.  Amy?" 

**No,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  read  it. 
Perhaps  you  can  repeat  it?"  answered 
her  cousin. 

**I  will  try,  though  T  am  not  sure 
that  I  remember  ii  all,"  said  Mabel, 
and  then  with  a  well-cultured  voice 
and  in  modulated  accents  she  repeated 
the  stanza:— 

'•The  month  of  carnival  of  all  the  year. 

When  nature  lets  the  wild  earth  j?o  its  way. 

And  spend  whole  seasons  on  a  single  day. 
The  Hpringtime  holds  her  white  and  purple  dear; 
October,  lavish,  flaunts  them  far  and  near. 

The  Bummer  charily  her  reds  doth  lay 

Like  jewels  on  her  costliest  array : 
October,  scornful,  burns  them  on  a  bier. 
The  Winter  hoards  his  pearls  of  frost,  in  sign 

Of  kingdom :  whiter  pearls  than  Winter  knew. 
Or  empress  wore  in  Egypt's  ancient  line. 

October,  feasting  'neath  her  dome  of  blue. 

Drinks  at  a  single  draught,  slow  filtered  through 
Sunshiny  air,  as  in  a  tingling  wine!'' 

**It  is  very  fine,"  said  Amy. 

**Yes,"  answered  Mabel,  **and  it  has 
set  me  to  studying  seriously  as  to  why 
it  is  so,  for  the  poem  is  true  to  the 
scene  before  us.  What  profusion, 
what  magnificence  of  coloring  nature 
has  bestowed  just  as  the  leaves  are 
ready  to  fall,  and  how  exquisite  in 
color  as  well  as  abundant  the  last 
flowers  of  the  year.  Just  a  little  while 
and  the  frost  will  blacken  them  with 
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his  touch  and  leave  the  earth  bare." 

**Itisthe  richness  of  the  coloring, 
as  well  as  the  profusion  which  im- 
presses me  most,"  said  Amy.  **0c- 
tober  may  burn  them  in  scornful 
mood,  but  memory  will  hold  this  pic- 
ture forever.  What  a  wonderful 
faculty,  and  how  much  it  adds  to  the 
sum  of  happiness  in  each  life!" 

**Yes,  and  of  unhappiness  as  well," 
Mabel  answered,  her  voice  uncon- 
sciously revealing  the  shade  of  her 
thoughts,  for  against  her  own  inclina- 
tion she  was  contrasting  the  fruitage 
and  bloom  lavished  everywhere  around 
her  to  the  good  works  which  should, 
in  the  autumn  of  life,  crown  that  life 
with  a  glory  equal  to  the  splendor  of 
this  October  day,  and  of  a  character 
infinitely  higher  than  this  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Prom  the  bridge  the  girls  walked 
on  in  silence  until  the  home  of  Aunt 
Martha  was  reached.  It  was  a  plain, 
neat  dwelling,  and  a  cheerful  voice 
welcomed  them  as  the  door  opened  to 
admit  them. 

**You  have  come  just  in  time,  girls," 
said  Aunt  Martha.  **Supper  is  ready, 
so  take  off  your  wraps  and  enjoy  it 
with  us." 

**Thank  you.  Aunt  Martha,"  said 
Amy,  but  I  must  hasten  home  and 
help  mamma  to  get  our  own  ready. 
She  is  not  strong  and  needs  my  help. 
Mabel  can  stay,"  she  added,  though 
at  the  same  time  she  cast  a  question- 
ing look  at  her  cousin  behind  which 
lurked  the  thought  that  it  would  be 
pleasanter  to  have  her  company  home. 
Mabel  did  not  read  this  thouo^ht  in 
Amy's  face,  or  if  she  did,  she  did  not 
respond  to  it.  Aunt  Martha's  invita- 
tion was  cordial,  the  sitting  room  was 
cheerful,  and  from  beyond  came  the 
appetizing  odor  of  the  already  served 
supper.  Their  walk  and  the  pure  air 
had  sharpened  her  appetite,  so  that, 
although  she  had  fully  intended  to  re- 
turn with  Amy  and  help  her  with  the 
evening  work,  she  forgot  her  good 
resolutions  and  yielded  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present.  While  Aunt 
Martha  was  busy  carrying  away 
Mabel's  wraps.  Amy  quietly  and  un- 
observed slipped  the  dress  she  had 
made  into  the  sewing  basket  and, 
after  a  few  words  exchanged  with  her 


cousins,  left  them  with  a  cheerful 
good-bye  and  started  on  her  way 
home.  The  sun  had  set,  the  air  was 
growing  cool,  and  the  ruddy  glow 
from  Aunt  Martha's  old-fashioned  fire 
place  looked  very  attractive  as  she 
stepped  out  into  the  fast  gathering 
twilight,  but  with  a  brisk  step  she 
commenced  her  homeward  walk,  and 
not  once  thinking  of  the  temptation  of 
a  warm  supper  and  pleasant  company 
home,  she  pursued  her  way  and  found 
her  reward  more  than  ample  in  the 
grateful  look  her  mother  gave  her  as 
with  willing,  helpful  hands  she  laid 
the  table,  lit  the  lamps,  and  helped  to 
put  all  things  in  readiness  before 
her  father  came  to  supper. 

Later  in  the  evening  when  Mabel, 
accompanied  by  one  of  her  cousins, 
came  home,  she  was  busily  engaged 
on  a  piece  of  work  intended  as  a 
Christmas  gift  for  her  betrothed  lover. 

**I  had  such  a  pleasant  time  with 
Aunt  Martha,"  said  Mabel,  **but  we 
were  sorry  you  could  not  have  staid. 
You  should  have  seen  how  pleased 
she  was  when  she  found  the  dress  you 
had  made.  She  thought  she  would 
do  a  little  work  while  entertaining  me, 
and,  going  to  her  basket,  she  found 
the  dress.  She  seemed  to  know  at 
once  who  had  done  it.  Are  you  al- 
ways doing  such  things.  Cousin  Amy?" 

**Not  always,"  Amy  answered  as  a 
blush  of  pleasure  crept  over  her  face, 
'  'and  there  was  a  time  when  I  found 
it  very  hard  not  only  to  do  a  kind  act 
for  another,  but  to  do  the  simple 
things  which  duty  requires  each  one 
to  do  for  himself.  Not  that  my  heart 
was  not  willing,  but  I  had  uncon- 
sciously acquired  the  habit  of  being 
very  unfaithful  in  my  appointments 
with  myself,  and  this  was  leading  me 
to  unfaithfulness  in  the  same  way 
with  others." 

**What  do  you  mean  by  appoint- 
ments with  yourself?"  asked  Mabel. 

*'The  resolutions  which  I  was  con- 
stantly making  of  doing  good  to 
others.  I  would  waste  hours  of  time 
when  I  should  have  been  busily  em- 
ployed with  my  own  work,  in  dream- 
ing and  planning  out  the  good  I  would 
do,  but  when  opportunities  came  I  was 
never  ready  to  meet  them.  Either 
they  seemed  better  suited  to  some  one 
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else,  or  my  own  neglected  work  came 
between  me  and  the  good  I  might 
have  done." 

**I  cannot  realize  this  as  ever  having 
been  true  of  you,"  said  Mabel,  with  a 
look  of  strong  incredulity  in  her  eyes. 

*'Yes,  but  it  is  true,  and  many  un- 
happy moments  I  have  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  it." 

**How  did  you  finally  overcome  it. 
Amy,  for  surely  it  is  not  like  your 
present  self?" 

•  *I  knew  my  failing,  and  when  at  times 
I  had  been  more  than  usually  unmind- 
ful of  duty  I  suffered  keen  mental  re- 
gret and  would  resolve  to  mend  toy 
ways;  but  this  would  not  last,  and  the 
habit  was  becoming  fixed.  At  times 
I  felt  that  my  usefulness  for  life  was 
being  impaired,  but,  while  I  regarded 
it  as  a  fault,  I  did  not  then  look  upon 
it  as  a  sin.  During  this  time  I  became 
acquainted  with  Herbert,  and  upon 
one  occasion  when  he  was  talking 
with  father  I  heard  him  say,  *Of 
course.  Mr.  Arnold,  there  may  be 
palliating  circumstances  in  his  case, 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  Emerson  was 
right  when  he  said,  **I  could  never 
think  well  of  a  man's  intellectual  or 
moral  character,  if  he  was  habitually 
unfaithful  to  his  appointments." ' 

'*They  had  been  discussing  the  mer- 
its of  promptness  in  meeting  engage- 
ments, and  father  had  mentioned  a 
mutual  friend  whom  he  esteemed  to 
be  in  other  respects,  an  exemplary 
man.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  this  sen- 
tence of  Herbert's  affected  me.  Once 
or  twice  already  during  the  then  short 
period  of  our  acquaintance  I  had 
failed  in  promptness  in  meeting  my 
engagements  with  hira,  and  now  it 
was  not  only  the  chidings  of  my  con- 
science that  troubled  me,  but  a  fear 
crept  into  my  heart  that  I  had  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  his  strict 
sense  of  honor  and  had  been  found 
wanting.  The  thought  came  to  me 
with  emotions  which  were  doubly 
painful,  for  at  the  same  time  that  my 
fears  were  awakened.  I  discovered  the 
nature  of  my  feelings  for  him. 

**That  night  my  head  pressed  a 
sleepless  pillow,  but  before  I  arose  I 
had  resolved  that  with  God's  help  I 
would  uproot  the  evil  habit  which, 


like  a  upas  tree,  was  already  begin- 
ning to  overshadow  my  life. 

**Upon  one  occasion  when  more 
than  usually  tried  with  some  of  my 
failures,  mother  said  to  me, — 

^Wbo  learns  and  learns,  and  acts  not  what  he 

knows, 
Is  one  who  plows  and  plows  but  never  sows.' 

There  was  now  a  powerful  incentive 
urging  me  to  act.  I  felt  that  never 
before  had  so  much  been  staked  upon 
the  chances  of  victory  or  defeat,  and, 
being  thus  thoroughly  aroused,  con- 
quest became  comparatively  easy. 
The  present  was  eagerly  seized  by  me 
as  the  golden  opportunity,  and  I  never 
resolved  upon  doing  anything  for  the 
good  of  nayself  or  another,  without 
carrying  my  resolve  into  execution  as 
speedily  as  possible." 

**It  is  to  love,  then,  after  all,"  said 
Mabel,  **that  you  are  indebted  for 
victory." 

**Love  and  the  influence  of  strong 
convictions  honestly  expressed.  How 
many  times  since  that  day,  while 
thinking  over  the  habit  into  which  I 
had  fallen,  I  have  felt  my  cheeks 
burn  with  conscious  shame  as  I  real- 
ized the  want  of  moral  rectitude  in  my 
conduct.  We  have  really  no  more 
right  to  deal  unjustly  with  ourseh^es 
than  with  others,  and  God  never  in- 
tended us  to  form  for  eternity  such 
dwarfed  and  misshapen  characters  as 
these.  I  came  to  realize  in  its  fullest 
scope  that  this  dreamy  anodyne  of 
lofty  purpose  and  sentiments  which 
never  takes  shape  and  form  in  acts  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  delusions 
which  the  soul  can  cherish. 

**Of  course  I  did  not  escape  later 
temptations,  but  instead  of  weakly 
yielding  to  them  as  one  turns  upon 
his  pillow  for  a  few  more  moments  of 
sleep  when  the  day  is  abroad  and  all 
nature  is  awake  and  active,  I  set  the 
full  force  of  my  will  against  them  and 
silently  asked  God  to  help  me  in  over- 
coming." 

**I  cannot  yet  fully  realize"  said 
Mabel,  **that  you  ever  were  so  tempted 
in  this  direction." 

**Yes,  but  I  was,  Cousin  Mabel, 
and,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  still  need  to 
be  constantly  upon  my  guard,"  and 
while  she  spoke  she  rose  and  folded 
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up  her  work  preparatory  to  going  to 
bed. 

It  came  to  the  lips  of  Mabel  to  ask 
her  cousin  to  remain  up  a  little  longer, 
as  she  had  done  upon  other  occasions, 
but  she  checked  herself  and  rose  to 
go  with  her. 

The  girls  were  the  last  in  the  house 
to  retire,  as  Amy  had  been  waiting 
for  Mabel's  return,  and  it  may  have 
been  that,  noticing  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  her  cousin's  disposition  to 
the  same  fault  which  she  had  had  to 
contend  with  in  herself,  she  had  pur- 
posely made  this  confession  to  her. 
Mabel  was  her  guest,  a  visitor  from  a 
distant  city  and  for  this  reason  Amy 
could  not  speak  to  her  with  the  free- 
dom which  she  otherwise  would  have 
done. 

The  girls  shared  the  same  cozy 
room  with  its  dainty  appointments 
(most  of  them  the  work  of  Amy's  own 
deft  fingers),  and  soon  were  both  in 
bed.  It  was  not  long  before  Amy's 
regular  breathing  indicated  that  she 
was  sleeping,  but  not  so  with  Mabel. 
She  was  perfectly  quiet  lest  she  should 
in  any  way  disturb  her  cousin,  but 
never  was  thought  busier  in  her  brain, 
neither  did  she  care  to  woo  the  sleep 
which  came  not. 

During  the  conversation,  she  had 
not  once  intimated  that  she  was 
arousod  as  she  never  had  been  before, 
and.  while  Amy  was  confessing  the 
faults  which  she  had  mastered,  she 
was  realizing  how  completely  the  same 
fault  was  mastering  her.  The  review 
of  just  the  one  day  which  was  closing 
brought  before  her  more  than  a  dozen 
instances  of  her  weakly  yielding  to 
temptation.  Amy  was  an  early  riser 
and  the  night  before  she  had  promised 
herself  that  she  would  get  up  when 
Amy  did  and  help  her  prepare  break- 
fast. When  morning  came  and  she 
heard  her  cousin  quietly  moving  about 
the  room  lest  she  should  wake  her 
while  making  her  toilet,  she  forgot 
her  resolution  and  closed  her  sleepy 
eyes  for  just  a  little  nap.  The  nap, 
however,  was  prolonged  until  Amy 
came  up  to  tell  her  breakfast  was 
ready.  While  making  her  hasty  toi- 
let she  resolved  to  atone  for  this 
broken  purpose  by  being  more  than 
ever  helpful  the  rest  of  the  day.     But 


it  was  marvelous  how  the  temptations 
had  thickened.  Before  the  breakfast 
dishes  were  washed,  a  neighbor 
dropped  in  on  an  errand  and  she  be- 
came so  interested  in  talking  with  her 
about  plants  and  how  to  grow  them 
successfully  in  the  sitting  room  window 
that  she  forgot  all  about  the  work 
which  Amy  was  quietly  doing  at  the 
same  time  she  took  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, relating  her  own  experience 
with  flowers. 

The  sunshine  was  so  bright  and  the 
air  so  pleasant  that  she  stood  leaning 
over  the  gate  talking  with  the  lady 
who  had  called  until  Amy  put  their 
room  in  order  as  well  as  the  rooms 
down  stairs  so  that  when  she  came  in 
she  found  the  morning's  work  which 
she  had  intended  to  help  to  do,  all  done, 
and  she  was  at  liberty  to  employ  her 
time  as  she  felt  disposed.  She  opened 
the  piano  and  becoming  really  inter- 
ested in  her  practice,  forgot  to  help 
about  the  early  family  dinner,  which 
also  fell  to  Amy  to  prepare,  as  her 
mother  was  in  poor  health  and  seldom 
able  to  do  the  heavy  part  of  the  work. 
She  did,  indeed,  help  Amy  to  put  things 
in  place  after  dinner  and  had  wiped  the 
dishes  for  her,  but  as  the  beginning  of 
our  chapter  shows  she  had  spent  the 
afternoon  in  reading  and  dreaming, 
while  Amy  had  been  busy  with  her 
needle,  and  the  day  had  been  finished 
by  her  stopping  to  enjoy  Aunt  Mar- 
tha's appetizing  supper,  while  Amy 
had  returned  alone  to  prepare  supper 
for  the  family. 

This  review,  as  it  passed  before  her 
mental  vision,  was  anything  but  a 
flattering  one,  and  the  question  came 
to  her  with  startling  force,  **If  it  be 
thus  in  a  green  tree,  what  will  it  be  in 
a  dry?"  If  time  spent  in  this  way 
brought  so  little  satisfaction  at  the 
close  of  a  day,  when  full  of  youth  and 
vigor,  what  would  it  bring  at  the  close 
of  life? 

•'Wholearna  and  learns  and  acts  not  what  h3 
knows, 
Is  one  who  plows  and  plows  but  never  sows," 

she  repeated  mentally  as  she  turned 
restlessly  upon  her  pillow.  **It  is  not 
for  want  of  knowledge,  but  for  the 
want  of  action.  The  want  of  seeing, 
as  Amy  has  said,  how  devoid  such  a 
course  is  of  moral  rectitude.      What 
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right  have  I  to  impose  my  burdens 
upon  others?  I  know  I  have  none, 
but  I  act  as  though  they  were  under 
obligation  to  serve  me.  I  knoiv  that 
life  was  given  me  for  a  higher,  holier 
purpose  than  dreaming.  It  was  given 
for  service.  I  act  as  though  it  was 
given  for  self-indulgence  and  neglect 
of  duty.  How  truly  the  poet  has  said 
it  is  all  plowing  and  no  sowing. 
What  can  I  ever  expect  from  such  a 
course  as  this?  My  knowledge  of 
that  which  is  right,  if  I  do  not  act  the 
right,  will  only  add  to  my  condemna- 
tion. 

**Condemnation,"  she  repeated, 
"what  greater  condemnation  can  come 
to  me  than  the  memory  of  all  the 
wasted  opportunities  of  life,  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  been  false  to 
its  high  and  holy  privileges?" 

Thought  followed  thought  rapidly, 
and  each  one  seemed  an  accusing 
spirit  to  the  thoroughly  awakened 
conscience  of  Mabel  Grant,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  clock  struck  two 
that  she  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber. 
Even  this  was  disturbed  by  dreams. 
Just  before  losing  her  consciousness 
she  had  remembered  that  in  her  writ- 
ing desk  was  a  half  finished  letter  to 
her  mother  which  ought  to  have  been 
mailed  two  days  ago,  and  close  beside 
it  was  another  which  was  also  de- 
layed and  perhaps  the  delay  of  it 
might  mean  more  to  her  than  to  the 
one  it  was  intended  to  reach.  In  her 
dream  she  was  at  home,  but  strangely 
enough  no  one  seemed  to  be  conscious 
of  her  presence,  but  moved  around  in- 
tent upon  their  various  occupations 
and  interests  as  though  she  was  but  a 
shadow.  She  noticed  a  look  of  ex- 
pectancy on  her  mother's  face  which 
increased  as  any  step  drew  near  the 
door,  and  presently  when  her  little 
brother  came  in  with  the  daily  mail  she 
reached  out  her  hand  eagerly  to  re- 
ceive it  and  passed  over  the  letterb 
rapidly,  looking  for  one  which  was  not 
there. 

"No  letter  from  Mabel  to-day,"  she 
said  in  a  tone  of  keen  disappointment. 
•*Can  she  be  sick,  or  what  is  it  that 
hinders  her  from  writing?" 

Mabel  longed  to  speak  to  her,  to  tell 
her  that  she  was  well  and  happy,  but 
had  neglected  to  write.     Never  before 


had  she  realized  the  fuU  meaning  of 
such  disappointment.  It  had  not 
entered  her  mind  that  a  little  delay 
meant  so  much.  But  now  she  noticed 
all  the  glad  light  of  expectancy  fade 
out  of  her  mother's  face  and  the  hard 
lines  of  long  and  patient  endurance 
take  their  place.  Not  this  only,  but, 
as  she  turned  again  to  her  work,  she 
saw  her  wipe  away  the  tears  which 
chased  each  other  slowly  over  her 
pale  cheeks,  and  her  conscience  smote 
her  bitterly.  Just  a  few  moments 
more  of  time  given  to  it,  and  her  letter 
would  have  been  finished  and  mailed. 
Was  not  such  thoughtlessness  upon  her 
part  criminal ?  How  much  her  mother 
had  sacrificed  in  order  that  she  might 
make  this  visit.  All  summer  she  had 
toiled  on  patiently  and  when  the  pleas- 
ant d^.ys  of  autumn  came,  bringing 
Cousin  Amy's  letter  of  invitation,  with 
what  cheerful  self-forgetfulness  she 
had  taken  up  the  extra  work  of  prepa- 
ration and  had  sent  her  away  to  have 
a  pleasant  visit,  only  asking  at  her 
parting,  **Be  sure  and  write  often, 
Mabel,  for  you  know  how  anxious  I 
am  to  always  hear  from  you." 

What  would  she  not  have  given  for 
the  power  to  go  and  throw  her  arms 
around  her  mother  and  wipe  the  tears 
from  her  cheeks!  In  a  dim,  undefined 
way  she  realized  that  she  was  only 
standing  face  to  face  with  one  of  the 
many  lost  opportunities  of  her  life. 
The  furrows  of  her  plowing  were  bar- 
ren of  fruit.  Only  the  same  old  thorns 
and  briars  sprang  up  and  covered  the 
ground.  And  now  with  the  rapid 
transformation  of  dreams  the  scene 
changed  and  Mabel  was  standing  by 
the  window  looking  out  upon  the 
passers  by.  It  was  Christmas  eve  and 
the  snow  lay  pure  and  white  above  the 
city  streets.  It  had  been  falling  all 
day,  but  now  the  clouds  had  lifted  and 
the  sunlight  bathed  the  earth  with 
slanting  beams.  Pedestrians  were 
hurrying  along,  a  busy  throng,  with 
the  ever  recurring  haste  and  preoccu- 
pation of  the  holiday  season. 

Among  these  Mabel  noticed  one  the 
sight  of  whom  caused- her  cheeks  to 
flush  and  her  heart  to  throb  with 
quicker  beats.  He  came  directly  to- 
wards her  father's  house  and  rang  the 
bell.     Involuntarily  she  made  an  effort 
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to  leave  the  room,  but,  as  before,  she 
was  powerless,  and  soon  the  gentle- 
man came  in. 

He  took  no  notice  of  her,  but  threw 
himself  carelessly  into  a  chair  waiting 
the  coming  of  her  mother.  With  what 
eagerness  Mabel  noted  each  change  of 
outline  or  expression  which  had  come 
to  him  since  they  parted.  He  was, 
she  thought,  a  shade  paler,  and  she 
observed  a  restlessness  in  his  manner 
she  had  never  noted  before.  Other- 
wise he  was  unchanged  and  her  whole 
heart  went  out  to  him  with  uncon- 
trolled emotion,  acknowledging  him 
as  the  master  of  her  destiny.  There 
was  no  longer  need  of  self-examina- 
tion nor  of  testing  in  any  way.  She 
felt  that  loud  and  clear  upon  the  **an- 
vil  of  her  heart"  was  ringing,  **The 
king  has  come." 

Soon  her  mother  entered  and  came 
cheerfully  forward  to  greet  him,  and 
for  some  time  they  conversed  on  in- 
different subjects.  Mabel  seemed  con- 
tent to  feast  her  eyies  upon  them  as 
they  sat  in  the  waning  daylight, 
thinking  how  proud  her  mother  would 
be  when  Clarence  Bradfield  should  as- 
sume a  nearer  relation  to  her,  when 
he  should  ask  of  her  the  hand  of  her 
daughter  in  marriage.  But  suddenly 
she  found  herself  growing  faint,  a 
great  mist  came  before  her  eyes  and 
she  leaned  eagerly  forward  listening 
with  intent  earnestness  not  willing  to 
credit  what  she  heard: — 

**I  have  called  this  evening,  Mrs. 
Grant,  to  say  good  bye.  To-morrow  I 
leave  for  California  and  from  there  I 
may  go  to  Australia.  I  was  hoping  to 
see  your  daughter,  before  starting, 
but  will  be  compelled  to  leave  my  good- 
bye's with  you.  Please  to  remember 
me  kindly  to  her  when  she  returns/' 

**Thisis  a  sudden  resolution,  is  it 
not  Mr.  Bradfield?  I  did  not  know 
you  contemplated  leaving  us,"  said 
mother. 

**No,  my  resolution  is  not  sudden, 
but  as  it  rested  upon  contingencies,  I 
have  not  mentioned  it  before;  and  now 
as  I  have  preparations  to  make  and 
some  business  matters  to  attend  to  I 
will  say  good-bye." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  but  lingered  as 
one  who  hesitates  to  sever  some  tie 
which  he  knows  must  be  broken,  and 


while  Mabel  stood  like  one  spellbound 
such  a  great  wave  of  misery  swept 
over  her  soul  that  she  gasped  for 
breath  as  one  struggling  in  over- 
whelming water.  Helplessly  she 
stretched  forth  her  hands,  as  implor- 
ing him  to  stay,  yet  her  lips  were 
powerless  to  speak  his  name. 

But  O  how  busy  was  memory !  How 
well  she  knew  the  contingency  upon 
which  his  going  had  rested.  When  he 
asked  for  her  love,  she  had  plead  for  a 
short  time  in  which  to  test  herself  be- 
fore she  answered  him.  The  days 
had  lengthened  into  weeks—  the  weeks 
almost  into  months.  But  surely  her 
letter  would  reach  him  yet.  It  had 
been  delayed  and  she  remembered 
only  too  well  what  a  trivial  circum- 
stance had  hindered  its  completion. 
But  for  that  circumstance  it  would 
have  reached  him  this  morning.  It 
did  not  matter  now  that  it  was  on  its 
way,  it  was  too  late.  He  was  going 
without  the  chance  of  an  explanation, 
and  she  had  risked  so  much  upon  a 
thread  so  slender  I  Why  had  she  not 
allowed  more  time  when  such  results 
might  possibly  follow?  Too  late  she 
was  bitterly  realizing  that  her  own 
hand  had  carelessly  dashed  from  her 
lips  the  cup  which  held  for  her  the 
nectar  of  life.  If  she  had  only  writ- 
ten her  mother  that  she  would  be  with 
them  on  Christmas  Day,  but  she  had 
kept  this  as  a  surprise. 

What  value  now  would  be  to  her  the 
many  little  gifts  she  had  prepared  to 
bring  with  her,  especially  the  one  in- 
tended for  Clarence.  They  were  all 
finished,  all  ready,  but  the  light,  the 
joy  was  gone  out  of  them  all,  for  the 
sun  around  which  her  earthly  hopes 
clustered  had  suddenly  set  in  darkness 
and  hopelessness.  The  door  closed 
behind  Clarence  with  the  sound  of 
clods  falling  upon  a  coffin  lid,  and 
with  a  low  moan  of  anguish,  Mabel 
clasped  her  hands  tightly  over  her 
heart  I 

**Are  you  sick.  Cousin  Mabel?"  and 
the  pleasant  voice  of  Amy  fell  upon 
the  distressed  girl's  ear  as  her  hand 
rested  lightly  on  her  head. 

*'0,  Amy,  is  it  you?  How  came 
you  here,  and  where  are  mother  and 
Clarence?    Has  he  gone?" 

**You    must    have    been    dreaming 
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Mabel,  for  your  mother  has  not  been 
here.  I  was  just  closing  the  door  to 
go  down  stairs  when  you  moaned  so 
pitifully  that  I  came  back  fearing  you 
were  sick.  Wake  up  and  be  sure  that 
you  are  well  before  I  go  down." 

**And  am  I  really  here  in  your  home, 
Amy?"  and  Mabel  raised  herself  up 
in  bed.  her  f8bce  still  pale  and  her  eyes 
searching  Amy's  with  a  painful,  be- 
wildered look. 

''Certainly,  Mabel,  you  are  still 
with  me,  and  the  day  promises  to  be 
as  fair  as  yesterday.  Father  is  going 
to  take  us  nutting  this  afternoon,  and 
I  must  prepare  some  lunch  this  morn- 
ing.    Do  you  feel  better  now?" 

**0,  yes,  I  am  perfectly  well  and  so 
happy  that  it  was  all  a  dream.  I  will 
be  down  very  soon,"  and  Mabel  sprang 
from  the  bed,  the  glad  light  coming 
back  to  her  eyes  and  the  color  to  her 
face.  Closing  the  door  behind  her 
cousin,  she  knelt  by  the  bedside  and 
thanked  God  as  she  never  had  thanked 
him  before  for  life  and  the  grand 
opportunities  it  afforded,  and  she  asked 
for  his  grace  to  help  her  that  she 
might  improve  them. 

•*I  was  having  a  miserable  dream 
when  you  woke  me  this  morning,"  she 
said  to  Amy  as  she  joined  her  in  the 
kitchen,  and,  although  this  was  all  she 
communicated  at  the  time.  Amy  was 
conscious  as  the  day  wore  on  of  a  sub- 
tle change  in  her  cousin's  manner  as 
well  as  surprised  at  the  readiness  with 
which  her  hands  sought  out  the  tasks 
to  be  done,  and  once  or  twice  she 
found  herself  wondering  at  the  change 
and  almost  tempted  to  question  her, 
but,  as  this  would  have  implied  former 
neglect,  a  sense  of  delicacy  held  her 
back. 

As  for  Mabel,  her  heart  was  so  light 
that  nothing  seemed  a  task  but  every- 
thing a  joyous  privilege,  and  before 
noon  she  had  found  ample  time  for 
finishing  and  mailing  both  her  letters, 
besides  doing  many  other  little  things 
which  she  had  been  putting  off  from 
time  to  time  in  her  usual  procrastinat- 
ing way. 

The  day  proved  to  be  a  lovely  one, 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  day  before, 
and  the  nutting  excursion  was  a  com- 
plete success.  But  even  in  recreation 
the  change  in  Mabel  was  apparent. 


She  took  hold  with  a  zest  to  help  in 
gathering  up  the  nuts  and  in  stowing 
them  in  the  sacks  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose, and,  when  the  fire  was  kindled, 
she  lent  a  helping  hand  in  furnishing 
the  fuel  and  putting  the  lunch  in  order 
near  to  the  warmth  of  its  cheerful 
blaze.  It  was  not  only  pleasant  to 
lunch  in  this  way,  but  the  drive  home 
was  quite  a  long  one  and  as  they 
wished  to  spend  all  the  daylight  in 
gathering  the  nuts  it  would  be  quite 
late  when  they  got  back. 

**This  has  been  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  my  life,"  said  Mabel  that  night 
as  she  threw  herself  down  beside  Amy, 
who  was  already  in  bed,  **and  I  think  I 
shall  *sleep  without  rocking.'  What 
mysterious  things  dreams  are,"  she 
added  musingly,  **and  how  strange 
the  power  they  exert." 

**Yes,  and  mafiy  times  they  come  as 
instructors  to  us,  filled  with  warnings, 
if  we  would  but  heed  them,"  Amy 
said. 

Mabel  did  not  reply  to  her  cousin, 
but  her  heart  ascended  in  silent 
prayer  to  God  that  she  might  give 
earnest  heed  to  the  warning  she 
felt  sure  had  been  contained  in  hers, 
and  soon  she  fell  into  a  dreamless 
sleep. 

In  due  time  an  answer  came  from 
her  letter  to  Clarence,  and,  while  all 
of  it  was  read  with  deep  emotion,  no 
part  touched  a  chord  so  tender  as  the 
following:  **Had  your  letter  been  one 
day  later  it  might  never  have  reached 
me,  for.  I  was  just  on  the  eve  of  start- 
ing for  California  with  the  intention 
of  traveling  for  an  indefinite  time.  I 
had  waited  so  long  for  your  answer 
that  I  grew  hopeless  of  receiving  any 
but  an  unfavorable  one.  Now  all  is 
changed  and  we  will  take  the  journey 
together.  I  wish  the  Christmas-tide 
was  here." 

**But  for  my  dream  the  letter  would 
have  been  too  late,"  and  as  she  re- 
called the  agony  she  had  then  suffered 
her  resolution  to  combat  and  conquer 
her  besetting  sin  was  greatly  strength- 
ened. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  mas- 
tery was  obtained  without  effort  and 
constant  watchcare  upon  her  part, 
neither  without  occasional  relapses 
into  her  old  dreamy  mood.      But  Ma- 
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bel  was  too  thoroughly  in  earnest  to 
fail.  All  the  talking,  warnings,  and 
persuasion  of  her  whole  life  combined 
had  failed  to  impress  her  as  this  one 
dream  in  connection  with  her  talk 
with  Amy  had  done;  and  the  fact  that 
Amy  herself  had  mastered  the  same 
weakness,  greatly  aided  her  to  con- 
quer. 

When  the  Christmas  time  came  Ma- 
bel was  at  home  in  reality  and  not  one 
preparation  which  she  had  intended 
making  was  incomplete.      She  stood 


by  the  same  window  at  which  she  had 
been  in  her  dream  looking  out  expec- 
tantly  for  the  coming  of  her  lover,  but 
on  the  wall,  just  over  the  window  was 
a  motto  which  had  not  been  there 
then:  — 

**Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them 
all  day  long."  And  beneath  it  was 
written:  — 

"'Who  learns  and  learns  and  acts  not  what  he 
knows, 
Is    one    who    plows    and   plows    but  never 
sows." 


AN    EVENING    HYMN. 

Abide  with  us;  for  it  is  toward  evening."— Luke  24: 


Sinks  the  sun  in  solemn  splendor, 

Gather  fast  the  shades  of  night, 
For  the  somber  hue  of  evening 

Day  has  changed  her  golden  light. 
Wearied  with  the  work  thou  gavest, 

Feebly  done,  yet  done  for  thee; 
Lo!  I  kneel  for  benediction, 

Bless  me,  Savior — even  me. 

Gone  the  day  beyond  recalling, 

Gone  its  hours — its  minutes  fled, 
Gone  the  deeds  that  can't  be  canceled, 

Words  that  cannot  be  unsaid. 
Lowly  bending  at  thy  footstool 

This  my  vesper  prayer  shall  be: 
For  all  sins  a  full  forgiveness 

Grant  me,  Savior — even  me. 


Though  the  sun  in  solemn  splendor 

Sinks  before  the  shades  of  night, 
Thou  art  still  the  ever- wakeful. 

Sleeping  not  in  gloom  or  light. 
Keep  me  now  from  sins  of  darkness. 

Make  my  thoughts — my  dreams  of  thee; 
In  thine  arms  in  safety  sleeping, 

Keep  me  Savior — even  me. 

When  the  somber  hue  of  evening 
Gathers  o'er  life's  closing  day, 

May  the  heavenly  guards  thou  sendest 
Hover  near  me  while  1  pray. 

Then,  at  last,  when  angel  voices 
Call  my  spirit  back  to  thee. 

To  the  day  that  knows  no  evening 

Take  me,  Savior — even  me. 

—Selected. 
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BY  NONA. 


IT  was  a  cold,  dreary  day  in  January. 
The  sun  persisted  in  hiding  his 
face,  although  his  warm,  comfort- 
ing rays  were  much  longed  for  by  all. 
We  had  driven  to  church  that  morn- 
ing and  listened  to  a  good  discourse 
by  a  Methodist  minister  who  had  his 
regular  appointments  at  our  school- 
house.  It  was  a  sermon  full  of  en- 
couraging words  and  good  advice. 

But  as  I  listened  to  the  closing 
hymn,  *  *Must  I  go  and  empty  handed, " 
there  came  over  me  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness, and,  as  I  thought  over  the  past, 
I  wondered  what  I  had  ever  done  to 
help  any  one  to  find  the  true  way^  or 


would  I  when  my  Savior  called  me, 
go  empty  handed. 

It  was  a  serious  thought  and  came 
to  me  very  forcibly. 

**Must  I  go  and  empty  handed. 
Must  I  meet  my  Savior  so? 
Not  one  soul  with  which  to  greet  him. 
Must  I  empty  handed  go?" 


The  last  note  died  away,  the  bene- 
diction was  pronounced,  and  I  passed 
down  the  aisle.  But  those  words  kept 
ringing  in  my  ears.  All  the  way 
home,  over  and  over  they  went  through 
my  mind,  and  try  as  hard  as  I  would 
I  could  not  stop  them. 

The  more  I  thought,  the  more  I  be- 
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came  discouraged;  for  I  could  not 
bring  to  my  mind  one  that  I  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  fold, 
and  when  I  thought  of  what  others 
had  been  doing  and  were  still  doing 
for  their  Savior  it  seemed  as  though 
my  life  had  been  wasted. 

By  the  time  I  had  reached  home,  my 
thoughts,  combined  with  the  cold, 
raw  wind,  had  brought  on  a  dull  heavy 
headache,  as  dreary  and  dull  as  the 
day.  I  sank  into  a  chair,  leaned  my 
head  back,  closed  my  eyes,  and  tried 
to  stop  thinking.  In  my  hand  I  held 
a  small  package  containing  the  Voice 
of  Warning  and  some  tracts  which  I 
had  loaned  to  a  friend  of  mine  a  few 
weeks  before.  She  had  placed  them  in 
my  hand  that  morning  just  before  serv- 
ices began  with  just  a  few  words  of 
thanks.  I  had  held  them  all  through 
services  and  all  the  way  home  almost 
forgetful  that  I  had  them,  so  absorbed 
was  I  in  my  thoughts. 

Almost  mechanically  now  I  un- 
wrapped the  package  and  opened  the 
little  book  when,  from  between  its 
leaves  there  dropped  a  neatly  folded 
piece  of  note  paper.  I  unfolded  it 
and  these  were  some  of  the  words  it 
contained: — 

**You  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice  than  you  did  when  you  sent  me 
these  tracts  and  this  little  book.  They 
have  made  clear  to  my  mind  things  I 
have  been  praying  to  understand  for 
years;  and  I  thank  God  that  he  has  at 
last  heard  my  prayers  and  shown  me 
the  truth.  ...  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  you  have  the  truth  and  I  pray  for 
its  success  and  prosperity  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  I  kept  some  of  the 
tracts  and  Heraldn  you  sent  me  to  show 
to  my  neighbors,  and,  if  it  will  not  be 
troubling  you  too  much,  I  would  like 
more  of  your  reading  matter;  for  I  am 
hungry  and  have  had  just  a  taste." 
With  more  words  of  thanks  she  closed 
her  letter. 

I  sprang  from  my  chair,  dull  day 
and  dull  headache  forgotten,  ran  into 
the  kitchen  where  the  rest    of    the 

family,  in  company  with  Bro.  H 

one  of  our  ministers  from  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  who  had  come  in  while  we 
were  gone,  were  eating  dinner.  I 
read  them  the  note.    They  were  all 


as  much  surprised  and  pleased  as  I 
was. 

After  discussing  the  matter  awhile 
I  returned  to  my  chair,  for  I  found 
my  headache  had  not  been  improved 
by  this  burst  of  excitement.  I  sat 
down    to    think     again.       In    a    few 

moments  Bro.  H came  into  the 

room,  went  to  his  valise,  and  took 
from  it  a  letter  which  he  placed  in 
my  hand.  It  was  from  his  wife  and 
she  had  sent  it  to  me  by  him.  I 
opened  it  and  these  are  some  of  the 
words  I  read:  **I  write  you  a  few 
lines  that  I  may,  in  my  poor  way. 
thank  you  and  yours  for  the  kindness 

and  care  you  have  extended  to  H 

during  his  aflftiction  and  at  all  other 
times  when  he  has  been  an  inmate  of 
your  home.  Receive  our  sincere  and 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  same.  I  can 
only  say  that  your  reward  may  not 
come  to  you  in  this  life,  but  it  surely 
will  in  the  life  to  come,  for  the  Savior 
has  said,  ^Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  did  it  unto  me.'  So  we  feel  assured 
your  reward  will  come." 

Tears  sprang  to  my  eyes.  What 
had  I  done  to  deserve  such  thanks? 
And  why  should  these  two  letters 
come  to  me  just  when  they  did,  when 
I  was  feeling  so  downhearted  and 
discouraged? 

I  had  not  thought  of  receiving  such 
thanks  for  what  I  had  not  given  the 
second  thought.  I  had  only  given 
this  lady  some  of  our  reading  matter, 
but  it  was  just  what  she  had  been 
longing  and  praying  for.  She  had  as 
yet  heard  only  one  of  our  sermons 
preached  and  had  only  read  a  few 
tracts  that  had  been  given  her  a  few 
months  before. 

Since  then  she,  her  husband,  and 
little  daughter  have  come  into  the 
fold  and  have  made  good  and  faithful 
members.  While  I  do  not  think  I 
have  alone  been  instrumental  in  show- 
ing them  the  true  way,  it  may  be  I 
have  cast  in  my  mite;  and  perhaps 
when  the  Lord  comes  to  reward  his 
servants,  he  will  not  forget  me  and 
my  feeble  efforts.  As  I  look  back 
over  my  past  life,  I  can  plainly  see 
wherein  I  might  have  done  many  little 
acts  of  kindness  in  many  different 
ways,  if  I  had  not  been  so  heedless 
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and  thoughtless  as  to  let  the  golden 
opportunities  pass.  O  how  often, 
how  very  often  could  the  helping  hand 
be  given  in  this  short  life  if  we  only 
would  give  it  I  How  often  might  a 
kind  word  be  spoken,  a  gentle  smile  be 
given,  the  fevered  brow  cooled,  the 
sick  one's  pillow  smoothed,  the  aching 
heart  cheered,  tender  words  of  sym- 
pathy bestowed,  and  the  lonely  heart 
be  made  glad.  But  instead  we  pass  on 
our  way  heedless  and  thoughtless,  not 
seeing  nor  caring  for  the  weary,  faint- 
ing ones  by  the  wayside.  Why  should 
we  be  so  selfish,  thinking  only  of  our- 
selves and  our  own  gain  and  pleasure? 
What  a  different  world  this  would  be, 
if    we    would  only  forget   ourselves 


more  in  the  thought  of  doing  for 
others. 

Methinks  happiness  would  reign 
where  sorrow  now  dwells;  love  would 
be  where  hatred  is;  smiles  would 
beam  where  tears  now  flow;  prayers 
would  be  breathed  instead  of  envious 
thoughts,  and  glad  songs  of  joy  would 
spring  from  the  heart  and  lips  where 
now  weeping  and  mourning  is  heard 
in  the  land. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing,  lifting 
up  some  fallen  brother;  cheering 
some  fainting  sister;  helping  some 
aged  one  or  encouraging  some  little 
child,  so  that  when  our  journey  is 
ended  here  and  we  go  to  meet  our 
Savior  we  may  not  go  empty  handed. 


A    SEA    SERMON. 


BY  T.  S.  BROWN. 


Seven  fiahermao  rock  on  blue  Galilee. 

Ad  the  morning  breaks  and  the  shadows  tlee: 

All  night  have  they  toiled,  but  no  gain  they 

see; 
One  by  one  they  sink  down  wearily 
And  are  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  whispering  sea. 
The  whi.->pering,  murnauring  sea. 

But  the  form  of  the  Master  is  standing  afar, 
And  ho  knows  full  well  who  the  loved  ones 

are; 
But  they  know  him  not  till   they  hear  his 

voice. 
How    they    wondering    standi      How    their 

hearts  rejoice! 
Till  ho  bids  them  to  work,  on  the  right  hand 

to  cast, 
And  the  net  long  empty  is  tilled  at  last. 
"Great  fishes  an  hundred  and  fifty  and  three,'* 
From  the  flashing  waves  of  blue  Galileo. 
Where  Jesus,  the  Master,  so  loved  to  be, 
The  whispering,  murmuring  sea: 

And  a  fire  of  coals  at  the  Master's  feet, 
And  a  feast  for  men  or  for  angels  meet. 
By  God's  own  Son  the  moat  is  dressed. 
By  the  Great  High   Priest  is  the  banquet 

blessed. 
And  by  touching  love  the  viands  are  pressed 
On  the  poor  humble  fishers  of  Galilee, 
The  sea  beloved,  the  wondrous  sea, 

The  whispering,  murmuring  sea. 


O  brothers,  the  banquet  is  spread  for  you  I 
Have  you  heard  the  call  in  the  message  true? 
If  3'ou  have,  obey:  'lis  the  Master's  command; 
For  the  night  is  far  spent  and  the  day  is  at 

hand. 
The  signs  of  its  coming  already  we  see, 
And  the  Master's  voice  is  calling  to  thee, 
'Mid  all  nation-s  of  earth,  in  the  isles  of  the 

The  mighty,  boundless  seal 

O  fishers  of  men,  does  the  night  seem  long? 
Is  the  net  oft  cast,  often  empty  drawn? 
Awake  I    Rejoice  I  and  by  faith  ye  shall  see, 
That  the  glorious  morn  of  eternity 
Is  flushing  and  breaking  along  the  lee. 
And  the  array  of  those,  by  the  truth  made 

free, 
The  Master  is  gathering  from  land  and  sea, 
From  the  nations  of  earth,  from  the  isles  of 

the  sea, 

The  mighty,  boundless  sea. 

And  a  feast  for  those  who  have  labored  is 

spread; 
It  is  stronger  than  meat,  it  is  better  than 

bread. 
'Tis  a  feast  for  the  spirit,  a  feast  for  the  soul, 
A  banquet  for  those   whom   the   truth   has 

made  whole. 
In  the  four-square  city  the  feast  shall  be, 
Where  no  sun  shall  shine,  and  the  only  sea, 
Is  the  sea  as  of  glass,  the  Jasper  sea, 
The  radiant,  heavenly  sea! 
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BY  AGNES  MOORE. 


ii'T^HEY  also  serve  who  only  stand 
X  and  wait."  What  a  world  of 
encouragement  and  comfort  is 
carried  to  many  a  weary,  waiting 
heart  in  those  few  words!  When  the 
days  are  full  of  longing  and  love,  and 
work  to  be  done,  and  willing  hearts 
and  hands  must  keep  still  and  wait, 
think  you  the  angels  see  how  sad  and 
sore  the  waiting  is?  How  sweet,  then, 
and  how  soothing  to  the  nameless 
pain  of  fetters  and  inaction,  is  the 
thought  that  even  waiting  may  not  be 
in  vain,  that  even  in  that  we  may  be 
as  truly  serving  as  though  we  were  in 
the  thickest  of  the  battle.  It  may  be 
that  simply  to  stand  and  wait  is  the 
part  meant  for  us  to  do,  however  hard 
it  may  seem;  so  let  us  learn  patience, 
and  strive  ever  to  serve  faithfully  even 
in  that  which  is  least,  knowing  that 
all  will  be  well  since  our  Father  wills 
it  so.  even  though  we  cannot  under- 
stand his  ways. 

Once  long  ago  there  lived  in  Persia 
a  noble  king,  a  true  philosopher,  who 
had  engraved  upon  his  sigrnet-ring 
this  wise,  true  maxim,  **Even  this 
shall  pass  away."  And  through 
every  change  and  chance  of  his  life 
he  ever  remembered  to  repeat  to  his 
own  heart  those  solemn  words.  So 
well  might  we,  journeying  on  our  pil- 
grimage here  below,  take  home  to  our 
hearts  this  lesson,  lest  we  bind  our 
affections  too  closely  and  build  our 
hopes  too  firmly  upon  our  fleeting, 
uncertain  earthly  ties  and  joys.  When 
wealth  and  all  its  luxuries  are  be- 
stowed upon  us,  when  pleasure  and 
gayety  fill  our  days,  when  love  and 
dearest  earthly  ties  are  given  to  us, 
let  us  gratefully  acknowledge  them 
and  humbly  remember  that  even  this 
shall  pass  away;  that  mortal  flesh, 
however  fair  it  may  be,  must  come  to 
clay,  and  that  worldly  pleasures,  how- 
ever pure  and  beautiful  they  may  be, 
are  only  given  to  us  for  a  brief  sea- 
son. 

Then,  too,  when  trials  come  and 
bitter  sorrow  is  our  portion,  when  we 
are  burdened  with  cruel  suffering  and 
pain,    it  should  strengthen  and  help 


us  to  remember  that  with  patience  day 
by  day,  this,  too^  shall  pass  away. 
And  as  the  end  draws  near,  whether 
it  be  still  in  the  morning  of  life,  or  at 
high  noonday,  or  when  the  shades  of 
evening  are  coming  on  apace,  it  mat- 
ters not  the  when  or  where,  but  when 
o'er  our  frail  bodies  we  feel  the  faint- 
ing weakness  ot  the  conqueror  Death, 
may  we  realize  that  the  victory  over 
us  of  the  King  of  Terrors  will  be  very 
short.  So  all  through  life  until  its 
close  we  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
motto  of  this  Persian  king,  to  think 
lightly  of  earth's  vanities  and  pleas- 
ures, its  griefs  and  pain,  and  ever  to 
look  forward  and  beyond  to  the  life 
immortal  which  fadeth  not  away. 

A  ship,  tossed  about  on  the  great 
Atlantic  Ocean,  had  been  for  many 
days  without  water,  and  those  on 
board  were  undergoing  the  terrible 
agonies  of  thirst.  At  last  a  vessel 
came  in  sight,  and,  as  it  drew  near, 
the  suffering  people  called  out,  **0, 
give  us  water;  we  are  dying  of  thirst!" 
And  o'er  the  waters  promtly  came  the 
cheering  answer,  **You  are  in  fresh 
water,  just  -drop  your  bucket  where 
you  are,"  and  to  their  astonishment 
and  joy  they  found  they  were  in  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  that  king 
of  rivers,  whose  mighty  current  ever 
sings  of  dewy  mountain  streams  and 
purest  inland  springs.  So  they  drew 
and  drank  and  lived. 

How  much  brighter  would  our  own 
lives  and  the  lives  of  those  about  us 
be,  could  we  but  learn  to  '*drop  our 
bucket  where  we  are."  If  we  could 
but  learn  to  see  the  beauty  in  every 
little  sunbeam  which  is  thrown  across 
the  steep  and  rugged  pathway  of  our 
lives,  and  to  sip  the  honey  from  every 
wayside  flower,  however  humble  it 
may  be.  instead  of  hurrying  by  with 
dim,  unseeing  eyes,  in  our  eagerness 
to  reach  what  we  imagine  will  be  so 
much  brighter  and  better  further  on. 
But  as  we  journey  on  we  seem  no 
nearer  to  what  our  longing  fancy  leads 
us,  the  beautiful  distant  hills  bathed 
in  glory,  the  blossoming  fields,  the 
sweet  dewy  meadows  where  rest  and 
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peace  seem  to  dwell,  all,  all  keep 
receding  as  we  hasten  towards  them. 
How  much  better  then  to  take  the 
good  we  find  in  the  present,  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  blessings  with  which 
even  now  Grod  is  filling  our  lives.  Let 
us  then,  tossed  on  the  rough  billows 
of  life's  great  ocean,  no  longer  leave 
our  souls  to  die  of  thirst,  but  let  us 
**drop  our  bucket  where  we  are,"  and 
drink  of  the  living  waters  flowing 
freely  all  about  us: — 

No  longer  forward  nor  behind 

I  look  in  hope  or  fear, 
But  grateful  take  the  good  I  find, 

The  best  of  now  and  here. 

The  Vale  of  Prayer  is  a  valley  pure 
and  beautiful,  a  sure  shelter  for  all 
who  seek  its  peaceful  shade.  There  a 
balm  for  every  wound  is  found  and 
healing  for  every  hurt;  there  the 
eyes  wet  with  tears  are  tenderly  dried, 
the  weary  hands,  burdened  with  the 


constant  care  and  labor  of  life,  are 
supported  and  upheld,  the  fainting 
heart,  sore  dismayed  and  filled  with 
vexing  thoughts,  is  comforted  and 
strengthened,  emptied  of  every  doubt- 
ing fear,  and  filled  with  sweet  restful 
peace.  When  waves  and  billows  sur- 
round us,  and  our  souls  are  overflowed 
by  deep  waters,  let  us  hasten  to  this 
blessed  vale  of  seclusion  where  gentle 
solace  for  all  our  care  awaits  us;  and 
let  us  linger  there  when  no  storm  or 
sorrow  seems  nigh,  when  the  sky  is 
golden,  and  zephyr  breezes  float 
about  us.  for  no  other  time  do  we  need 
shelter  and  guidance  more,  and  for 
which  we  never  ask  in  vain,  whatever 
may  be  the  circumstances  or  nature  of 
our  need;  for  He  who  once  endured 
for  us  the  sickening  anguish  of  despair 
shall  ever  sweetly  soothe  and  help  us, 
and  tenderly  guide  us  on  in  the  narrow 
way,  the  rugged  road,  which  leads  to 
happiness  and  God. 


INCIDENTS    OP    THE    CHRISTMASTIDE. 


'Those  deeds  of  charity  which  we  have  done 
Shall  stay  forever  with  us;  and  that  wealth 
Which  we  have  so  bestowed  we  only  keep; 
The  other  is  not  ours." 

IT  was  drawing  near  to  Christmas 
time,  and  the  little  town  of  Lamoni 
was  in  a  flutter  of  expectation.  It 
does  not  take  so  much,  you  know,  to 
create  a  flutter  in  a  small  place  as  in  a 
large  one.  But  many  who  read  this 
story  will  know  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lamoni  belong  to 
the  church  and  send  their  children  to 
the  Sabbath  school;  and  when  we  tell 
you  that  the  Sabbath  school  numbers 
three  hundred  or  more,  scholars  and 
teachers  together,  it  will  not  surprise 
anyone  that  when  such  a  number  take 
hold  of  anything  in  earnest  that  a  con- 
siderable commotion  would  be  raised. 
There  are  words  of  Jesus  which 
every  one  who  has  ever  put  them  to 
the  test  knows  the  truth  of:  **It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
The  children  of  the  Sunday  school 
were  going  to  try  it  this  year.  Each 
class  was  going  to  plan  some  good 
thing  which  they  could  do  to  cheer 


some  one,  or  persuade  a  despondent 
one  to  press  on  with  greater  hope  and 
courage  in  the  way  which  seemed  long 
and  lonely. 

How  their  eyes  sparkled  and  the 
warm  glow  came  to  their  cheeks  as 
they  talked  of  it!  If  anyone  wishes 
to  fully  realize  he  must  try  the  same 
plan;  for  otherwise  they  can  form 
only  a  faint  conception  of  it.  But 
when  tried  we  assure  them  that  the 
picture  of  a  dozen  or  more  eager  faces 
gathered  around  them,  lit  up  by  the 
divine  light  which  the  desire  of  doing 
good  will  always  impart;  will  never 
fade  from  their  memory. 

Thank  God  for  the  gift  of  his  Son, 
and  for  a  day  which  we  celebrate  as 
the  day  of  his  birth!  The  heavens 
seem  to  come  nearer,  and  the  air  itself 
holds  an  element  of  joyousness  not 
felt  at  other  times,  and  into  each 
heart  silently  creeps  the  holy  desire 
of  blessing  others.  It  may  be  faint, 
very  faint  in  some,  but  the  angels  of 
mercy  and  love  will  never,  never 
search  any  human  heart  in  vain.  He, 
the  Light  of  the  world,  the  divine  in- 
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tercessor  for  his  own,  is  a  light  for 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
At  Christmastide  how  the  world  re- 
joices in  this  light.  How  it  searches 
the  heart,  opens  up  its  secret  cham- 
bers, penetrates  beneath  the  hardness 
and  mould  gathering  there,  quicken- 
ing and  reviving  the  almost  dying  em- 
bers of  that  love  which  reaches  out  to 
embrace  the  world. 

But  no  such  work  as  this  is  needful 
to  be  done  in  the  case  of  children. 
The  pity  and  sympathy  of  a  warm- 
Hearted  child  approaches  the  divine, 
and  when  at  the  Christmastide  appeal 
is  made  to  it,  it  wells  up  and  runs 
over  like  a  fountain  of  clear  waters. 
Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  day  in 
question  many  a  father  and  mother, 
to  say  nothing  of  elder  brothers  and 
sisters,  were  called  upon  to  help  in 
devising  plans  for  carrying  out  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  I'ttle 
ones.  • 

Two  children,  a  sweet,  modest 
little  girl  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
summers  who  had  been  in  the  Sabbath 
school  ever  since  she  was  so  small 
that  her  father  had  to  bring  her  in  his 
arms,  and  her  brother  younger  than 
herself,  eagerly  repeated  their  plans 
to  their  mother,  as  soon  as  they 
reached  home,  and  ended  by  saying, 
**0f  course,  mother,  we  must  help  to 
fill  the  basket  with  good  things. 

The  basket  referred  to  meant  the 
one  which  their  class  intended  filling 
^ith  good  things  for  a  family  living 
in  the  same  town. 

The  mother  heard  the  question,  but 
busy  with  her  own  thoughts  did  not 
reply  immediately,  but  the  children 
in  their  eagerness  did  not  notice  this 
and  went  on  discussing  their  plans 
and  how  they  were  to  be  carried  out, 
and  the  mother  listened  and  for  the 
time  forgot  her  own  cares  in  their  joy- 
ous anticipations. 

The  father  and  mother  of  this 
family  were  both  hard  working  peo- 
ple. The  one  worldly  ambition  of 
their  life— after  properly  caring  for 
their  children  was,  that  they  might 
own  a  home  of  their  own  in  which  to 
rear  them  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  days.  In  the  years  that  were 
past  they  had  been  hindered  by  sick- 
ness  and    misfortunes  from   owning 


one.  Now  they  had  one,  but  it  was 
only  partially  paid  for  and  they  had 
not  only  to  work  very  hard,  but  to 
deny  themselves  of  everything  save 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to 
meet  payments  as  they  came  due. 
Truly  it  was  a  scanty  store  from 
which  she  was  asked  to  contribute  for 
the  cheer  of  others. 

The  next  morning,  long  before  day- 
light, both  father  and  mother  were 
busy  preparing  to  leave  home  for  the 
day's  work.  As  the  mother  walked 
briskly  to  her  work,  the  keen  north 
wind  searched  out  every  worn  fold  of 
her  thin  shawl  and  penetrated  with  its 
icy  touch  to  her  shivering  frame. 
Could  anyone  be  more  in  need  of  any- 
thing than  she  was  of  a  warm  wrap? 
No  matter  how  cold  the  weather,  she 
must  not  shrink  from  facing  it,  for 
there  was  too  much  at  stake  to  admit 
of  her  losing  any  opportunity  of  earn- 
ing a  little  to  add  to  the  slowly  ac- 
cumulating fund. 

**But  after  all,"  she  said  to  herself, 
•*I  will  gratify  the  children  by  letting 
them  contribute  towards  the  basket. 
It  will  only  take  a  little  besides  my 
own  labor,  and  will  not  only  please 
them  but  will  help  to  make  them 
thoughtful  of  the  needs  of  others." 
And  thus  making  up  her  mind  she 
bravely  faced  the  wind  and  soon 
reached  her  destination.  During  the 
morning  a  sister  who  was  calling 
where  she  was  at  work,  said  to  her: — 

**I  wish  you  would  stop  in  a  few 
moments  on  your  way  home.  I  want 
to  see  you." 

**I  will  do  so,"  she  answered  think- 
ing that  likely  the  sister  wanted  some 
work  done  about  which  she  wished  to 
consult  her.  What  was  her  surprise 
then,  upon  calling,  when  a  heavy,  soft, 
warm  shawl  was  handed  to  her  with 
the  hope  most  cordially  expressed  that 
she  would  have  **a  happy  Christmas." 

As  she  accepted  it  the  tears  of 
thankfulness  came  to  her  eves  and 
the  thousrht  to  her  heart,  **Why  was 
not  my  trust  in  God  stronger?  Why 
did  I  grudge  the  little  I  could  do  to 
make  others  happy  at  this  blessed 
time?  As  the  days  went  by  one  gift 
followed  another  until  before  the 
Christmas  time  was  over  she  received 
for  herself  and  family  much  which 
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would  add  to  their  comfort  during  the 
cold  weather.  Not  only  was  the 
basket  prepared  for  the  children  with 
willing  hands  and  a  grateful  heart, 
but  so  thoroughly  was  her  soul  per- 
meated with  a  sense  of  love  to  God  for 
his  thoughtful  watchcare  over  her 
and  her  loved  ones,  that  she  felt  a 
great  desire  to  do  something  for  oth- 
ers and  in  this  way  to  manifest  her 
gratitude.  What  could  she  do,  what 
could  she  give  when  they  were  so 
much  in  debt  and  had  so  little?  She 
could  think  of  nothing  to  give  and  no 
one  so  needy  as  to  require  her  help. 

She  went  to  sleep  one  night  think- 
ing, O  if  she  only  had  something  to 
give!  Others  had  done  so  much  for 
her.  The  Lord  had  done  so  much  for 
her. 

That  night  the  Lord  gave  her  a 
dream.  She  had  a  neighbor  who  had 
a  terrible  sore  on  his  face,  and  it  was 
kept  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft 
cloth.  This  cloth  needed  to  be 
changed  often,  and  when  one  piece  of 
cloth  was  taken  off  it  was  fit  only  to 
be  burned.  In  her  dream  she  saw 
this  poor,  aflfticted  man  sitting  near 
the  stove,  and,  as  he  took  off  a  cloth 
he  washed  it  in  a  basin  of  water  and 
hung  it  to  dry  ready  for  use  again, 
and  his  wife  said,  **We  have  used  the 
last  soft  rags  in  the  house  and  I  don't 
know  where  we  can  get  any  more." 

The  dream  seemed  so  real  that  she 
thought  of  it  all  day  at  her  work,  and 
when  she  went  home  at  night  she 
gathered  up  a  roll  of  old  muslin  and 
went  down  to  her  neighbor's  and  sure 
enough,  there  sat  the  sufferer  washing 
the  cloths  that  he  took  from  his  face. 
His  wife  said.  **He  won't  let  me  wash 
them  for  him,  and  we  have  nothing 
more  to  tear  up. " 

**The  Lord  showed  me  what  you 
needed  and  I  have  brought  you  some," 
she  answered. 

How  their  hearts  were  cheered  with 
knowin«:  that  the  Lord  had  remem- 
bered them  and  put  it  in  this  good 
sister's  heart  to  bring  them  what  they 
so  much  needed.  And  she  was  more 
thankful  than  she  could  tell,  because 
the  Lord  had  answered  the  desire  of 
her  heart  and  had  shown  her  where, 
even  in  h^r  poverty,  she  could  give 
that  which  would  do  good. 


Do  we  sometimes  forget  that  the 
Lord  sees  all  that  we  do  and  knows  all 
that  is  in  our  hearts? 

Let  this  dream  help  us  to  remember 
that  he  does  know  and  let  it  teach  us 
also  that  it  is  pleasing  to  him  for  us  to 
wish  to  do  good  to  others,  and  that 
there  is  no  one  but  has  it  in  his  power 
to  do  something  to  add  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  if  he  earnestly  de- 
sires to  do  so.  To-day  the  poor  suf- 
ferer is  in  the  paradise  of  God,  free 
from  all  pain  and  sorrow,  but  so  long 
as  the  world  revolves  on  its  axis  therfe 
will  be  sickness,  poverty,  and  suffer- 
ing, and  those  who  minister  to  its 
relief  are  ministering  to  Christ.  The 
children  of  the  Sabbath  school  have 
not  forgotten  the  blessed  lessons 
learned  last  year,  but  are  preparing 
to  repeat  them  and  to  help  in  spread- 
ing the  glad  song  the  angels  sang  of 
**Peace  on  earth  good  will  to  men." 

Let  us  look  into  just  one  other  home 
before  we  say  good-bye  to  our  readers 
and  close  this  chapter  of  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  the  past  to  turn  our 
face  resolutely  to  the  future.  Some 
distance  from  the  town  in  a  snug  little 
home  just  at  the  edge  of  a  pleasant 
wood,  lived  an  aged  couple.  In  sum- 
mertime when  the  foliage  was  green 
the  birds  sang  among  the  branches, 
and  the  soft  breezes  rustled  the  leaves, 
making  the  place  very  attractive. 
But  now  the  snow  lay  on  the  ground 
and  the  cold  north  wind  moaned  piti- 
fully among  the  naked  limbs.  The 
brook  was  frozen  over,  and  only  an 
occasional  passer  by  interrupted  the 
solitude  or  enlivened  the  scene. 

To  add  to  the  loneliness  of  this 
couple,  who  had  only  recently  come 
from  a  distant  home  in  the  west,  the 
husband  was  sick,  and  they  both  felt 
that  the  sickness  was  most  likely  unto 
death,  and  while  his  hope  was  bright 
and  he  had  no  fears  of  d^ath,  he  yet 
sorrowed  to  leave  his  companion 
alone,  among  strangers.  Because  of 
the  distance  from  town  not  many  of 
the  Saints  had  visited  them,  and  as 
the  happy  Christmas  time  drew  near, 
they  both  felt  their  loneliness  more 
than  ever.  God,  who  knows  all  things 
and  without  whose  notice  not  a  spar- 
row falls  to  the  ground,  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  one  of  the  Sunday  school 
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classes  (a  class  of  young  ladies)  to  re- 
member this  couple.  A  basket  was 
prepared  filled  with  delicacies  to 
tempt  the  appetite  and  to  this  was 
added  the  cloth  to  make  the  wife  a 
new  dress  together  with  some  other 
small  tokens  of  kindly  feeling  and 
good  will. 

When  the  door  was  opened  in  an- 
swer to  their  knock  and  the  nature  of 
their  errand  was  made  known,  the 
sick  man  broke  down  completely  and 
wept  tears  of  thankfulness.  '1  shall 
be  more  content  to  leave  you  now," 
he  said  to  his  wife;  **for  this  proves 
to  me  that  we  are  among  those  who 
will  be  true  friends  to  you  when  I  am 
gone." 

Dear  readers,  if  we  will  but  open 
our  eyes  to  see  and  our  hearts  to  feel, 
upon  every  hand  the  opportunities  of 
doing  good  are  found.  Care  and 
trouble  seem  out  of  harmony  with  the 
glad  Christmas  time,  and  when  we 
meet  them  at  this  season,  they  seem 
heavier  to  bear.  How  precious  then 
is  sympathy,  a  word  of  cheer,  a  kind 
act!  They  are  like  the  balm  of  Gilead 
to  the  sore  heart  and  wounded  spirit. 
Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  about  you. 
Consider  where  most  is  needed  the 
little  which  you  may  feel  able  to  do, 
then  go  to  and  do  it  with  a  glad  heart 
and  a  willing  mind  as  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  surely  reward  you. 

One  other  accident  we  recall,  a 
home  where  a  class  of  very  little  girls 
went  with  their  teacher.  The  mother 
was  in  bed  with  a  tiny  baby  by  her 
side,  not  yet  a  week  old,  and  three  or 
four  little  ones  were  playing  about 
the  room.  The  play  was  stopped, 
and  with  shy  looks  the  children 
gathered  around  the  little  girls,  tak- 
ing from  them  the  contents  of  the  bas- 
ket which  had  been  prepared  especially 
for  them,  and  showing  by  every  look 
and  action  what  a  welcome  visit  it 
was. 

And  we  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
one  other,  a  pale,  sad-faced  little 
woman  whose  life  was  circumscribed 
by  poverty,  but  far  worse  than 
poverty,  was  blighted  and  chilled  by 
the  want  of  loving  appreciation  upon 
the  part  of  one  who  stood  to  her  in 
the  relation  of  a  husband,  but  who  in 
his   overbearing    egotism    was    any- 


thing but  what  a  husband  should  be. 
When  a  bevy  of  little  girls  came  in 
and  laid  in  her  lap  the  little  token  of 
good  will  they  had  prepared  especially 
for  her,  the  tears  ran  down  her  pale 
cheeks  and  in  a  broken  voice  she  said, 
**Is  it  really  for  me?" 

Ever  fresh,  ever  sweet  and  new  at 
each  repetition,  no  matter  how  oft- 
repeated,  like  the  day  of  which  it 
sings  is  the  exquisite  poem  of  Long- 
fellow:— 

CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Chrietmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  I 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men! 

Till,  ringing,  singing  on  its  way, 
The  world  revolved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  I 

Then  from  each  black,  accursed  mouth 
The  cannon  thundered  in  the  South, 

And  with  the  sound 

The  carols  drowned 
Of  peac  J  on  earth,  good  will  to  men! 

It  was  as  if  an  earthquake  rent 
The  hearthstones  of  a  continent, 

And  made  forlorn 

The  households  born 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men! 

And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head; 
"There  is  no  peace  on  earth,''  I  said: 

'*Por  hate  is  strong. 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  m€?nl" 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep: 
*'God  is  not  dead:  nor  doth  he  sleep! 

The  Wrong  shall  fail. 

The  Right  prevail. 
With  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men!" 

God    speed    the    day    when    this 
prophecy  of 

''The  Wrong  shall  fail, 
The  Right  prevail, 
With  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men!" 

shall  become  an  accomplished,  a  di- 
vine reality.  But  until  then  may  we 
be  found  laborers  together  with  God 
in  helping  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
others  and  cheer  them  on  to  victory. 

Frances. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

iiT^MMA,"  said  father  one  bright 

iy  Saturday  morning,  as  he  came 
into  the  house  while  I  was 
clearing  away  the  breakfast  dishes, 
**could  you  go  down  to  Mr.  West's 
and  drive  up  his  oxen,  if  he  could  let 
me  have  them  for  to-day?  I  think  I 
could  finish  planting  this  afternoon, 
if  I  had  another  team,  while  you  girls 
are  home  to  drop  the  potatoes  for 
me." 

**0,  yes  sir,"  I  gladly  answered,  *'I 
can  drive  them  well  enough!" 

•Well,  get  ready  as  soon  as  you  can, 
if  your  mother  can  spare  you."  The 
last  sentence  was  scarcely  necessary 
for  mother  always  let  any  of  us  go 
where  he  said.  Then  there  was  a 
dusting  about  the  house  for  a  few 
minutes,  for  I  was  not  a  quiet  child 
who  moved  about  without  putting  any- 
thing out  of  order,  or  making  any 
noise,  especially  if  I  was  a  little  ex- 
cited, as  I  was  this  morning.  In  the 
first  place  I  always  liked  to  go  on  er- 
rands, and  escape  the  housework  on 
Saturday  morning,  for  any  kind  of 
outdoor  work  was  an  agreeable 
change  for  me.  I  was  not  more  than 
three  seconds  getting  to  the  wash- 
basin where  the  soap  and  water  were 
scattered  about  pretty  lively  for  a 
while.  Then  the  comb  and  looking 
glass  were  sought.  O  dear!  curly 
hair  is  all  very  well  in  its  place,  but 
how  it  will  twist  the  wrong  way  and 
get  in  a  tangle  when  one  is  in  a  hurry. 
But  it  was  well  wet  and  all  straight- 
ened out  after  awhile,  and  giving  my 
head  two  or  three  good  shakes,  I  left 
it  to  do  its  own  curling  and  whisked 
off  up  stairs  drawing  the  door  too 
after  me  with  a  bang,  and,  without 
asking  leave,  I  donned  my  nice  cean 
gingham  dress  that  was  all  starched 
and  ironed  ready  to  wear  to  school  on 
Monday  morning. 

I  was  very  ambitious  to  look  just  as 
tidy  as  possible  when  I  went  to  Mr. 
West's  on  an  errand,  because— well, 
because  if  I  should  go  into  the  house 
(which  of  course  I  was  not  likely  to  do 
unless    the  men   happened  to  be  in 


there),  why  the  old  lady  was  very 
particular,  and,  of  course,  she  would 
like  to  see  little  girls  looking  clean 
and  neat.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  would 
have  told  mother  if  she  had  asked  why 
I  put  the  dress  on.  And  again,  had  I 
asked  if  I  might  put  it  on,  I  feared  I 
should  be  told  that  a  clean  apron  and 
sun-bonnet  would  do  well  enough, 
since  it  was  Saturday  morning.  If 
the  dress  was  already  on  even  though 
without  permission,  I  did  not  think  I 
should  be  required  to  spend  the  time 
to  take  It  off  again,  which  was  exactly 
the  situation,  for  when  I  came  down 
stairs  all  fixed,  clean  sunbonnet  and 
all,  mother  said,  **You  need  not  have 
put  that  dress  on;  but  I  suppose  you 
will  not  soil  it  just  wearing  it  down 
there." 

**No,"  I  answered,  **I  shall  not  even 
sit  in  a  chair  to  crush  it." 

Father  had  brought  the  ox- whip  to 
the  door  for  me  to  take  along  when  I 
was  ready,  so  off  I  ran.  The  neigh- 
bor's to  whom  I  was  going  lived  about 
a  mile  below  our  place,  but  a  mile  was 
not  muc:  to  me  in  those  days.  I 
found  Mr.  William  West  in  the  yard. 
There  were  five  Mr.  West's  all  told, 
married  and  single,  but  William,  a 
young,  though  heavily  bearded  man 
was  the  one  who  had  charge  of  the 
farming,  and  it  was  to  him  that  I  was 
sent.  I  did  my  errand  and  was  told, 
**He  is  welcome  to  the  use  of  the 
team.  Was  he  coming  for  it,  or  shall 
I  send  the  boy  up  with  it?" 

**I  will  take  them  up,  if  you  please, 
sir,"  I  said. 

**Why,"  said  he,  **can  such  a  little 
girl  as  you  are,  drive  a  yoke  of  oxen? 
I  think  rd  better  send  the  boy  along." 

The  **boy"  he  spoke  of  was  a 
nephew,  and,  although  I  secretly 
hoped  he  might  be  peeping  around 
the  corner  of  the  house  somewhere, 
the  thought  of  his  going  along  the 
road  with  me,  made  me  so  bashful 
that  if  the  walking  and  running  down 
there  had  not  made  my  cheeks  as  red 
as  they  could  be,  they  must  have  got 
a  good  deal  redder.  As  I  hastened  to 
assure  him  that  I  could  take  them 
home  all  right,  he  seemed  greatly  sur- 
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prised,  for  these  men,  though  abrupt 
in  manner,  were  very  kind  hearted, 
and  seemed  to  regard  little  girls  about 
as  dolls. 

He  yoked  the  cattle  together  and 
said,  **Now  let  me  see  what  you  can 
do  with  them!"  (How  I  wondered  if 
the  **boy"  was  looking  out  at  the  win- 
dow, but  I  did  not  look  up  for  fear  he 
was.)  They  had  to  be  turned  around 
before  going  out  of  the  yard,  so  I  very 
nervously  touched  the  nigli  ox  across 
the  nose  with  the  whipstock,  and  the 
off  one  over  the  back  with  the  lash, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  **Back, 
Duke;  whoa,  haw.  Diamond."  They 
did  my  bidding,  and  I  conducted  them 
out  into  the  road  and  felt  not  a  little 
elated  at  my  accomplishments  as  I 
heard  Mr.  West  say,  **Well,  I  swon," 
and  by  this  time  my  ears  were  burn- 
ing as  well  as  my  cheeks. 

There  was  quite  a  steep  pitch  of  a 
hill  to  go  down,  so  he  stood  looking 
after  me  to  see  if  the  team  got  away 
from  me,  but  I  had  driven  oxen  down 
hill  before,  and  kept  the  long  whip- 
stock  bumping  across  their  faces  as 
indications  for  them  to  go  steadily. 

And  now,  by  way  of  explanation  I 
will  add  that  when  we  had  a  farm 
horse,  father  would  send  me  home 
from  the  dyke,  where  he  was  making 
up  the  hay,  to  catch  the  horse,  hitch 
him  up  to  the  hay  wagon  and  bring  it 
to  the  dyke  for  a  load  of  hay.  (He 
did  not  use  any  lines  when  hauling 
hay,  but  taught  the  horse  to  be  gov- 
erned by  **haw,"  and  **gee.")  When 
all  was  ready  I  would  get  a  stick  and 
standing  against  the  ladder  or  rack  in 
the  front  end  of  the  wagon  would  navi- 
gate the  horse  to  the  dyke.  There 
was  a  big  gate  to  go  through,  a  short 
turn,  a  strip  of  straight  road,  down  a 
hill,  across  a  causeway,  another  short 
turn  a  little  way  along  the  dyke  road, 
then  through  the  bars  into  the  hay- 
field. 

And  now,  does  the  reader  wonder 
when  such  were  among  my  duties  that 
in  my  play  I  should  sometimes  merit 
the  name  of  **Tomboy,"  because  I 
liked  outdoor  play  the  best? 

School  closed  before  the  summer 
was  over,  and  both  the  house  and  lo- 
cation were  condemned.  A  new  and 
more  commodious  house  was   to  be 


built  on  an  allotted  piece  of  ground  ad- 
joining father's  farm. 

When  there  was  no  school,  there 
were  so  many  girls  at  home  that  there 
was  danger  of  the  work  being  left 
undone,  or  of  the  burden  of  it  falling 
altogether  on  one,  unless  there  was  a 
regular  system  adopted.  Consequently 
Sophia  and  I  were  to  take  it  **day 
about"  in  the  kitchen.  This  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  for  many  reasons, 
so  we  were  given  it  **week  about," 
and  so  far  as  our  duties  extended,  we 
were  held  responsible  for  the  results. 
Our  duty  was  to  get  the  meals,  wash 
the  dishes,  and  keep  the  kitchen, 
pantry4  and  cupboards  in  order.  Eliza 
assisted  each  in  turn  by  wiping  the 
dishes  and  by  keeping  plenty  of  pota- 
toes washed  and  ready  for  use.  If  the 
work  was  not  done  well,  we  were  ac- 
counted **poor  housekeepers"  and  duly 
corrected  and  instructed.  We  were 
told  what  each  meal  should  consist  of, 
but  we  were  not  told  when  to  set  about 
getting  it,  and  if  we  were  tardy,  we 
received  the  disapprobation  of  our 
parents.  Mother  was,  as  a  rule,  punc- 
tual with  her  meals,  and  the  stomachs 
and  appetites  of  the  household  had 
become  adjusted  to  a  certain  hour, 
and  no  one  liked  to  go  hungry.  I  was 
two  and  a  half  years  younger  than 
Sophia  and,  of  course,  had  to  have 
much  more  showing  and  telling  how 
to  do  this  and  that  and  more  help  to 
get  it  on  the  table.  Still  it  was  called 
**my  dinner."  Besides  getting  the 
meals  the  weekly  housekeeper  had  to 
make  her  own  bread,  and,  if  she  had 
time,  she  took  lessons  in  pastry  cook- 
ing. 

In  our  **sitting  down"  week  each 
one  had  the  room  she  slept  in  to  care 
for,  her  own  darning  and  mending  to 
do,  much  of  the  plain  sewing  on  her 
own  clothes,  and  some  knitting  always 
ready  for  **catching-up"  work.  But 
that  week  the  work  was  not  so  exactly 
specified  as  the  work  in  the  kitchen. 

Sometimes  these  kitchen  weeks  be- 
came very  irksome  to  me,  and  the 
only  way  I  could  induce  myself  to  get 
through  with  it  was,  to  play  **house" 
in  my  mind  and  to  pretend  it  was  all 
my  own.  But  hard  as  this  task 
seemed  at  times,  it  was  the  best,  and 
perhaps  the  only  way  of  making  girls 
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self-reliant  and  capable.  It  must  not 
be  thought  that  Sophia  and  I  did  the 
bulk  of  the  work.  Ours  was  but  a 
small  portion  of  it.  There  was  the 
heavy  washing  and  ironing  each  week, 
taking  care  of  the  milk  and  making 
butter,  often  weaving  and  spinning; 
always  making  and  mending,  the 
largest  portion  of  the  house  to  keep 
clean,  and  the  extra  cooking:  to  do, 
caring  for  the  little  ones,  and  making 
and  weeding  the  garden.  The  smaller 
children  had  their  allotted  portion 
also.  It  was  seldom  indeed  that  an 
idle  person  was  found  in  one  house- 
hold. **A11  strings  drawing!"  a  neigh- 
bor used  to  say  when  she  came  in 
with  her  knitting  to  sit  an  hour  or  so. 
I  was  not  aware  then  that  there  was 
any  merit  in  it,  but  looking  back  now, 
I  admire  mother's  tact  and  can  per- 
ceive that  she  possessed  rare  qualities 
of  generalship  to  keep  each  one  of  her 
little  army  at  her  post  of  duty,  so 
that  all  were  kept  busy  without  inter- 
fering with  each  other.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  there  never  was 
any  friction  in  the  family,  that  we  did 
not  have  our  days  of  fretfulness,  of 
disagreeing,  and  of  childish  trials,  as 
well  as  all  other  natural  children. 

How  I  dreaded  Saturdays!  There 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  work  that 
had  to  be  done  on  that  day.  But  if 
**Santa  Claus"  or  any  other  night 
rover  had  gone  throuofh  the  house  on 
Saturday  nights  after  all  were  in  bed, 
I  think  he  would  have  enjoyed  the 
tour.  He  would  have  found  a  very 
white  kitchen  floor  and  table,  chairs 
that  were  well  scoured,  where  the 
paint  was  off,  rounds  and  all,  a  black 
shiny  stove,  and,  against  the  wall,  a 
row  of  polished  shoes,  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  pairs,  headed  by  father's 
^^Wellingtons,"  dishes  arranged  in 
order  on  the  cupboard  shelves,  which 
shelves  had  been  washed  so  much 
there  was  scarcely  a  vestige  of  paint 
left  on  them. 

In  the  pantry  all  was  as  clean  and 
orderly  as  hands  could  make  it, 
wholesome  rows  of  pies  on  the  shelves, 
and  a  crock  of  ginsrer-cakes  in  one 
corner,  and  as  much  of  the  Sunday 
dinner  as  could  be  cooked  the  day  be- 
fore, was  prepared  so  that  to  boil  the 
teakettle  and  some  potatoes   (which 


were  all  cleaned  and  ready)  and  to  set 
the  table  was  all  that  would  be  re- 
quired when  we  came  home  from 
church. 

Up  stairs  in  the  spare  bedroom 
would  be  found  the  entire  Sunday 
suit  of  each  girl  put  by  itself  in  so 
many  little  fluffy  mounds  all  over  the 
spare  bed,  and  sometimes  on  chairs 
too,  all  ready  for  Sunday  morning,  so 
there  would  be  as  little  running  to 
and  fro  as  possible.  Yet,  with  all  of 
these  precautions,  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  more  or  less  scurrying 
about  on  Sunday  morning  where 
there  were  so  many  to  get  ready,  and 
little  ones  to  be  waited  on  and  a  mile 
to  walk  to  Sunday  school  by  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  do  not  remember  of  a  Sunday 
school  when  mother  did  not  teach  a 
class,  so  the  whole  family  attended, 
baby  and  all.  And  O,  how  tired  and 
hungry  we  would  be  when  we  got 
home  after  preaching!  But  we  all 
liked  to  go  to  Sunday  school,  and  the 
afternoons  were  pleasant  to  remem- 
ber. Sophia  and  I  would  take  our 
Testaments  and  Sunday  school  book 
and  repair  to  some  quiet  nook,  per- 
haps in  our  own  room,  perhaps  out 
under  a  tree  or  in  the  barn  on  the 
hay  (if  we  could  slip  away  from  the 
younger  children),  and  there  study 
our  Sunday  school  lesson  awhile  first 
(for  sometimes  a  half  chapter  was 
given  to  be  committed  to  memory), 
and  then  read  the  new  Sunday  school 
book. 

The  order  of  taking  weelc  about 
with  the  work  was  kept  up  when  all 
were  at  home,  but  that  was  not  always 
the  case.  My  time  for  work  in  the 
house  and  for  school  too,  was  much 
interrupted  by  having  to  help  often 
out  of  doors  and  by  going  from  place 
to  place  by  request  of  neighbors,  stay- 
ing a  few  days  here  and  a  week  or  so 
there,  as  necessity  seemed  to  demand. 
They  would  come  to  mother  with, 
**Mrs.  Davison,  you  have  so  many 
girls  you  would  never  miss  one.  Let 
me  have  this  one  to  help  me  with  the 
light  work  and  to  take  care  of  the 
baby." 

At  first  it  was  only  about  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  but  soon  they 
came    from    a    greater  distance   and 
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entreated  so  persistently  that  mother 
would  yield  and  let  me  go,  and  I,  of 
course,  was  always  ready  and  willing 
for  such  changes,  childlike,  craving 
something  new. 

The  ^^inter  following  that  of  the  re- 
vival, I  spent  in  the  family  of  Esquire 
Levi  Eaton  of  Canning.  There  was 
one  grown  up  son,  one  nine  years  old, 
and  a  little  girl  of  three  years. 

Most  of  the  time  I  was  contented 
and  happy,  but  occasionally  I  became 
very  homesick  and  would  rather  have 
seen   mother's  dear  face  than  any  of 
the  .most  beautiful  sights  on   earth. 
While  in  this  frame  of  mind,  I  started 
early   one  Sunday  morning  to   walk 
down  to  Lower  Habitant,  a  distance  of 
one    and    a    half  miles,    to  meeting. 
While  getting  ready,  I  had  been  think- 
ing  how  nice  it  would   be  to  go  to 
meeting  in  our  own  church  and  to  see 
all  the  folks.     But  I  was  afraid  it  was 
most  too  far  to  start  out  to  walk,  and 
I  resolved  to  spend  the  day  somewhere 
to  avoid  those  lonesome  Sunday  after- 
noons.    As  I  was  leaving  the  house  I 
said.  **I  suppose  it  will  not  make  any 
difference  if  I  am  not  back  till  night?" 
**No,"  Mrs.   Eaton  answered  kindly, 
*'but  I  think  it  is  going  to  snow  before 
night."    Perhaps  she  saw  the  home- 
sick look  in  my  face,  for  she  added,  **I 
hope  you  do  not  think  of  going  home? 
It  is  too  far  for  you  to  walk." 

I  was  undecided  till  I  got  to  where 
the  roacl  branched  off  to  **Pereaux." 
The  air  was  so  balmy  for  a  winter 
morning  and  the  walking  was  just 
perfect.  **It  is  only  four  miles  to  the 
meetinghouse,"  I  soliloquized,  **and  I 
can  ride  from  there  down  with  our 
folks,  and  they  will  bring  me  back  in 
the  afternoon.  Why,  that  much  of  a 
walk  is  not  anything." 

I  was  afraid  I  should  be  very  late  to 
meeting,  but  the  yearning  desire  to 
see  home  and  mother  superseded  all 
obstacles  and  I  turned  the  comer  with 
a  rapid  step  and  a  light  heart,  and,  al- 
though I  thought  I  was  almost  flying 
over  the  road,  the  preaching  was 
nearly  over  when  I  entered  the  meet- 
inghouse, and  already  little  soft 
feathery  snowflakes  were  falling. 

Unfortunately  for  me,  our  horse  and 
sleigh  was  loaned  and  our  folks  had  to 
walk  home  from  meeting.     *  *  Why,  you 


poor  child,"  said  mother,  when  she 
learned  I  had  walked  all  the  way, 
**don't  you  think  you  had  better  stay 
and  get  dinner  with  Addie  Sandford 
and  then  return  without  going  home? 
It  seems  hard«for  me  to  want  to  keep 
you  from  going,  but  it  would  save  you 
a  mile  each  way  on  your  \^alk,  for  our 
horse  and  sleigh  is  away." 

Two  miles  was  not  enough  in  the 
balance  to  outweigh  what  was  on  the 
other  side,  seeing  the  baby  that  was 
now  old  enough  to  creep  about  and  an 
hour  in  the  dear  old  home.  O  no,  I 
must  go  home  if  the  snow  would  soon 
make  the  walking  heavy. 

How  joyously  I  bounded  into  the 
house  and  picked  up  the  fat,  sweet 
baby  and  nearly  squeezed  his  little 
sides  in  hugging  him,  and  kissed  him 
till  he  was  ready  to  cry! 

Dinner  was  soon  ready.  I  reluc- 
tantly gave  up  the  baby  long  enough 
to  eat  my  dinner.  Then  I  must  take 
a  look  in  the  pantry  and  in  every  room 
upstairs,  yes,  and  in  the  bam  too. 
How  good  they  ajl  looked!  and  O, 
how  soon  three  o'clock  came. 

Mother  was  under  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  telling  me  it  would  be  dark 
before  I  got  back  to  my  new  home 
again  and  that  I  really  must  go.  It 
was  hard  for  her  to  say  so,  but  I  had 
told  them  I  would  be  back  that  night, 
and  she  said  I  must  be  as  good  as  my 
word.  The  tears  welled  up  in  the 
eyes  of  both  as  I  donned  my  bonnet 
and  cloak  and  hugged  the  baby  again 
and  kissed  them  all.  How  I  envied 
those  who  could  stay  at  home.  Sophia 
walked  up  as  far  as  the  meetinghouse 
with  me.  The  snow  was  then  falling 
much  faster  but  it  was  very  light  and 
soft,    and   there  was  no  wind  at  all. 

We  bade  each  other  good-bye  and  I 
walked  cheerfully  on  about  a  mile  and 
then  fell  in  company  with  a  girl  friend 
of  mine  who  was  going  about  a  mile 
on  the  same  road,  which  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  journey.  Still  I  had 
quite  a  distance  to  go  alone  and  part 
of  the  way  was  over  the  gloomiest 
portion  of  the  road.  It  was  thickly 
wooded  on  each  side  and  there  was 
only  one  dwelling  house  on  that  por- 
tion. It  was  not  dark  yet,  but  night 
was  coming  on  apace  and  the  snow 
was  getting  pretty  deep  and  stiU  fall- 
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ing.  There  was  nothing  to  fear  neither 
was  I  naturally  timid  but  I  felt  quite 
lonely  in  the  gathering  gloom,  and  by 
way  of  expressing  my  own  feelings, 
as  well  as  keeping  myself  company, 
I  sang  over  and  over  twro  verses  of  a 
hymn  very  appropriate  for  the  occa- 
sion:— 

'*l'm  a  lonely  travel«^r  here, 

Weary,  oppressed; 
But  my  journey's  f^nd  is  near; 

Soon  I  shall  rest. 
Dark  and  dreary  is  the  way; 

Toiling  I  come; 
Ask  mo  not  with  you  to  stay; 

Yonder's  my  home." 

When  it  was  about  dark  the  lights 
of  the  town  opened  up  to  view,  and 
their  bright  rays  cheered  me  on 
through  the  gloom. 

When  I  opened  the  door  and  quietly 
walked  into  the  house,  the  Esquire's 
good  wife  greeted  me  with  a  smile 
and  an  ejaculation  of  surprise,  saying 
she  had  about  given  me  up.  I  did  not 
feel  homesick  while  I  was  out  on  the 


road,  but  now  that  I  had  got  back  to 
the  house  again  the  same  dismal  feel- 
ing came  over  me,  and  a  lump  came 
up  in  my  throat  so  that  I  could  only 
trust  myself  to  answer,  **I  told  you  I 
would  come." 

She  saw  the  situation  and  told  me 
how  lonesome  her  little  girl  had  been 
all  day  without  me,  and  when  she 
woke  in  the  morning  how  glad  she 
would  be  to  know  I  was  back  again, 
and  when  she  learned  that  I  had 
walked  there  and  back,  she  told  me  to 
sit  there  by  the  open  grate  and  dry 
my  feet,  and  she  would  bring  me  some 
supper  on  a  tray. 

This  kindness  was  gratefully  re- 
ceived, for  I  was  very  tired  and  almost 
fell  asleep  before  I  had  finished  eating- 
and  soon  went  to  bed  to  sleep  soundly 
till  long  after  the  family  had  had  their 
breakfast. 

I  became  too  homesick  to  stay  longer 
than  through  the  winter,  and  returned 
home  early  in  May. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 

And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissed. 
And  the  little  ones  gather  around  me, 

To  hid  me  good  night  and  be  kissed: 
O  the  little  white  arms  that  encircle 

My  neck  in  a  tender  embrace! 
O  the  smiles  that  arc  halos  of  heaven, 

Shedding  sunshine  of  love  on  my  face! 

•*And  when  they  are  gone  I  sit  dreaming 

Of  my  childhood  too  lovely  to  last; 
Of  love  that  my  heart  will  remember, 

When  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past, 
Ere  the  world  and  its  wickedness  made  me 

A  partner  of  sorrow  and  sin: 
When  the  glory  of  God  was  about  me, 

And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 

**0  my  heart  grows  weak  as  a  woman's, 

And  the  fountains  of  feelings  will  flow, 
When  I  think  of  the  steep  and  stony, 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  must  go; 
Of  the  mountains  of  sin  hanging  o'er  them, 

Of  the  tempest  of  fate  blowing  wild; 
O  there's  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 

As  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child! 

**They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  households; 
They  are  angels  of  God  in  disguise; 
His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses, 

His  glory  still  gleams  in  their  eyes; 
O  those  truants  from  home  and  from  heaven. 
They  have  made  me  more  manly    and 
mild! 


I  know  how  .Jesus  could  liken 
The  kingdom  of  Gid  to  a  child. 

"I  ask  not  a  life  for  the  d'»ar  on^^s. 
All  radiant,  as  othern  have  done. 
But  that  life  may  have  just  enough  shadow 

To  temper  the  glare  «»f  the  sun; 
I  would  pray  God  to  guard  them  from  evil, 
But  my  prayer  would  bound  back  to  my- 
self; 
Ah!  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner. 
But  a  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 

"The  twig  is  so  rasily  bsnded, 

I  have  banished  the  ru'e  and  the  rod: 
I  have  taught  them  the  goodness  of  knowl- 
edge. 
They  have  taught  me  the  goodness  of 
God; 
My  heart  is  a  dungeon  of  darkness, 

When  I  shut  them  from  breaking  a  ri|le: 
My  frown  is  sufficient  correction; 
My  love  is  the  law  of  the  school. 

•*T  shall  leave  the  old  house  in  the  autumn, 
To  traverse  this  threshold  no  more; 
Ah !  how  I  shall  sigh  for  the  dear  ones 
That  meet  me  each  morn  at  the  door; 
I  shall    miss    the    *good- nights'    and    the 
kisses, 
And  the  gush  of  their  innocent  glee. 
The  group  on  the  green,  and  the  flowers 
That  are  brought  every  morning  to  me. 
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**I  shall  miss  them  at  morn  and  at  eve, 

Their  song  in  the  school  and  the  street; 
I  shall  miss  the  low  hum  of  their  voices, 

And  the  tramp  of  their  delicate  feet. 
When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended 

And  death  says  *The  school  is  dismissed' 
May  the  little  ones  gather  around  me, 

To  bid  me  good-night  and  be  kissed." 

I  had  occasion  some  time  ago  to 
visit  our  district  school.  I  had  been 
away  for  some  time  and  on  returning 
home  was  told  that  Alice  Johnson  was 
teaching  our  school;  and  that  it  would 
close  in  a  few  days.  They  intended 
to  have  a  basket  dinner  and  all  eat  to- 
gether and  there  would  be  some  lit- 
erary exercises,  by  the  children,  in  the 
afternoon. 

This*  is  quite  customary  in  our  part 
of  the  country.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
custom,  for  it  leaves  kind  and  pleas- 
ant feelings  with  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  I  resolved  at  once  to  go  to 
school  that  day  and  enjoy  myself  with 
the  rest.  I  had  seen  Miss  Johnson, 
but  was  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  her;  but,  on  arriving  at  the 
schoolhouse,  was  welcomed  by  her  in 
her  gentle,  womanly  way.  I  partook 
of  my  share  of  the  dinner  and  enjoy- 
ment. During  the  day  I  noticed  how 
quietly  she  moved  about  among  her 
pupils,  and  how  kindly  she  spoke  to 
them.  She  seemed  to  almost  worship 
the  little  ones  as  they  gathered  around 
her.  I  noticed,  too,  that  she  seemed 
tired  and  worn,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  since  I  last  saw  her  that 
her  cheek  was  paler  and  her  slender 
form  more  frail.  But  one  would  nat- 
urally suppose  the  cause  was  the 
close  confinement  in  the  schoolroom 
and  the  worry  with  the  children. 
The  afternoon  passed  quickly  away, 
each  little  one  stepping  to  the  front 
and  performing  his  or  her  part  in  a 
sweet  way.      After  all  the  rest  had 


spoken  or  read  the  teacher  stepped 
forward  and  read  the  above  poem.  I 
had  read  it  often  and  had  heard  it  read 
many  times,  but  with  a  different  feel- 
ing. It  seemed  to  me  as  I  listened  to 
her  gentle  voice  and  noted  the  frail 
form  and  dark  drooping  eyes  that  I 
understood  better  than  I  ever  had. 
And  as  she  read  in  a  sad,  low  voice 
the  last  half  of  the  last  stanza  there 
stole  over  me  a  feeling  of  sadness  I 
could  not  account  for.  Little  did  I 
think  then  that  so  soon  would  death 
say  to  her,  **School  is  dismissed." 

But  so  it  was.  In  a  few  short 
months  that  disease,  consumption,  laid 
its  hand  on  her  and  took  the  bloom 
from  her  cheek  and  the  light  from  her 
dark  eye  and  she  faded  from  this  life 
like  some  frail  and  tender  flower. 
During  her  illness  she  often  spoke  of 
her  pupils  and  her  great  desire  was  to 
get  well  so  she  could  teach  again. 
But  it  was  ordained  otherwise  by  that 
one  who  rules  above.  And  one  beau- 
tiful May  morning,  when  all  nature 
seemed  bursting  into  life,  the  dark 
eyes  closed  on  scenes  here  below  and 
her  slender  hands  were  folded  above 
the  quiet  heart  that  was  so  faithful  in 
life,  and  they  laid  her  to  rest  beneath 
the  daisies. 

Death  had  said,  '*School  is  dis- 
missed." Yes,  dismissed  here  but 
who  knows  but  what  the  longings  of 
her  soul  are  being  realized  over  there. 

Whenever  I  read  or  hear  read  this 
poem  my  mind  turns  back  to  the  little 
schoolhouse  in  the  woods  and  I  see 
again  that  slender,  dark-eyed  girl  and 
I  seem  to  hear  the  words  again  in  that 
low,  sweet  voice: — 

'*When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended. 
And  death  says.  *The  school  is  dismissed,* 
May  the  little  ones  grather  around  me. 
To  bid  me  good  night  and  be  kissed." 
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It  was  a  bright  and  piquant  face 

Set  in  a  dark  green  frame, 
Snch  pictured  innocence  and  grace 

Would  make  an  artist  s  fame. 

The  blue  eyes  shone  with  happy  light, 

Beneath  the  flaxen  hair: 
And  rosy  lips  seemed  to  invite 

A  taste  of  sweetness  there. 


Up  to  the  frame  my  lips  I  press, 

The  nectar  sweet  to  quaff; 
I  started — it  was  feigned,  I  guess — 

To  hear  a  little  laugh. 

But  on  the  kiss  1  did  insist, 

What  though  the  frame  was  green- 
For  'twas  my  own  wee  girl  I  kissed, 

Just  through  the  kitchen  screen. 
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I  TELL  you  what  it  is,  wife,  I  am 
actually  heartsick.  I  have  not 
enjoyed  the  evening:  one  bit." 

*'Why?"  queried  his  wife.  *'I  am 
sure  I  enjoyed  the  entertainment. 
The  children  all  played  their  parts  re- 
markably well,  and  everything  passed 
off  quietly  until"  — here  her  voice 
chansred—  **yes.  that's  the  part  I  never 
did  like,  the  confusion  of  distributing 
the  presents.  There  is  usually  so 
mtich  of  that,  and  to-night  was  no  ex- 
ception." 

**Right  you  are,  little  wife.  That's 
just  what  spoiled  the  evening  for  me. 
True,  I  enjoyed  the  part  the  little 
ones  took,  and  the  older  ones  as  well, 
but  all  the  while  I  kept  thinking  of 
what  was  soon  to  follow,  the  unload- 
ing of  the  tree.  And  I  knew  (just 
what  I  have  known  ever  since  the 
first  Christmas  tree  I  ever  saw  in  a 
church,  but  I  never  noticed  it  so 
plainly  until  to-night)  that  soon  the 
house — God's  house— would  be  filled 
with  confusion;  the  ones  on  the  com- 
mittee shouting  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  that  they  might  be  heard  above 
the  noise,  the  names  on  the  packages; 
children  running  hither  and  thither, 
wild  with  excitement  over  some  new 
toy;  and,  worse  than  all,  that  the 
older  ones,  too,  would  entirely  forget 
where  they  were,  and  add  more  to  the 
babel  than  the  little  ones.  God's 
house  should  be  a  house  of  order,  but 
it  was  the  very  opposite  of  that  to- 
night. I  wouldn't  thank  anyone  to 
behave  so  rudely  in  my  house,  and  I 
don't  believe  the  Lord  is  pleased  with 
it  in  his  house.  I  never  want  to  see  a 
Christmas  tree  in  a  church  building 
again."  As  he  finished  they  walked 
up  the  steps  of  their  little  home.  The 
husband  turned  the  key  in  the  lock 
and  they  went  in.  But  before  he 
could  light  a  match  his  wife  ex- 
claimed:— 

**What's  this  on  the  table!  I  know 
that  white  object  was  not  there  when 
we  went  away.  Another  of  your  sur- 
prises, I'll  warrant;  there,"— as  a 
match    blazed    up,  —  **just    what    I 


thought.     It's  just  like  you,  you  dear 
boy." 

**I  was  afraid  your  disappointment 
at  receiving  nothing  at  the  tree  would 
mar  your  evening's  enjoyment,"  he 
said,  **but  somehow  all  the  week  I 
felt  like  giving  you  what  I  had  to  give 
in  a  quiet  way,  without  any  seeming 
display,  and  where  we  could  have  the 
joy  of  giving  and  receiving  all  to  our- 
selves. And  I  don't  know  but  it  is 
that  feeling  which  has  made  me  so 
dissatisfied  with  our  tree  to-night." 

**I  am  pleased  with  your  present 
atid  the  way  of  giving  it,  too,"  says 
the  young  wife;  and  the  husband  is 
content,  for  he  has  learned  to  know 
this  much  from  his  quiet,  undemon- 
strative companion  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  indicates. 

They  lived  in  a  quiet  little  prairie 
village  in  one  of  the  Western  States, 
and  had  been  married  but  two  short 
years,  but  they  had  been  years  filled 
to  overflowing  with  such  joys  as  only 
those  who  have  united  heart  and  hand 
in  early  man  and  womanhood  can 
know.  **The  Lord  brought  us  to- 
gether," the  impulsive  husband  had 
said,  when  he  took  her  to  their  new 
home,  **so  let's  have  our  honeymoon 
last  not  only  the  traditional  two  weeks, 
but  as  long  as  He  shall  give  us  life 
together;"  and  in  her  quiet  way  she 
had  replied,  '* We'll  see." 

Now  they  are  seated,  and  the  hus- 
band, gazing  thoughtfully  into  the 
brightly  glowing  fire  continues:  — 

**I  know  I  have  been  just  as  keen 
for  a  Christmas  tree  each  year  as  any- 
one," he  says,  **but  to-night  I  see  it  as 
I  never  saw  it  before.  But  I  have  not 
told  you  all  I  saw.  You  know  I  was 
helping  receive  the  presents;  and, 
would  you  believe  it,  I  saw  people  who 
hardly  know  where  the  next  sack  of 
flour  is  coming  from  bring  presents 
they  could  illy  afford.  I  heard  one 
man  remark:  *Well,  I  couldn't  afford 
it,  but  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  others  re- 
ceive nice  presents  and  those  I  love 
receive  nothing.'  And  so  I  believe  a 
great  deal  of  giving  at  this  season  is 
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done  by  the  poorer  class  with  the  harm- 
ful idea  of— yes,  that's  what  it  really 
is,  simmered  down— making  as  great  a 
display  as  those  in  better  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  as  I 
look  at  it  to-night,  that  to  take  out  the 
love  of  display  would  be  to  make  a  flat 
failure  of  our  yearly  Christmas  tree." 
**Did  ever  wife  have  such  a  queer 
husband?"  she  playfully  remarks  as 
they  retire,  she  to  dream  the  dreams 
of  mother-love,  he  to  toss  restlessly, 
rehearsing  over  and  over  again  in  his 
mind  the  events  of  the  evening,  until 
wearied  nature  forces  sleep. 


Again  it  is  Christmas  Eve.  Just 
one  year  has  fled,  all  too  quickly,  it 
seems  to  this  happy  pair,  and  the 
heavenly  joy  that  comes  to  so  many 
earthly  mortals  has  come  to  these  two 
loving,  trustful  hearts.  The  happy 
husband  and  father  sits  by  the  fireside 
holding  in  his  arms  their  firstborn. 
Ever  and  anon  he  glances  from  the 
face  of  the  sweet  babe,  now  nearly  a 
year  old,  to  the  clock,  saying  to  the 
little  one,  **Mamma  come  soon,  my 
sweet;  mamma  come  soon."  For  he 
had  said  to  her,  **You  have  been  kept 
close  at  home  with  the  baby,  love,  so 
to-night  I  will  take  care  of  him  at 
home  while  you  go  and  enjoy  the 
Christmas  tree." 

Soon  a  light  step  is  heard  on  the 
walk  and  in  a  moment  more  the  mother 
stands  beside  them. 

**Have  you  had  an  enjoyable  time, 
dear?"  he  asks. 

*  *Well,  yes,  "—hesitatingly.  *  *But  I 
have  not  enjoyed  it  as  I  would  had 
you  and  baby  been  with  me.  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  of  you  all  the  time  I  was 
away.  And  then  I  noticed  the  con- 
fusion so  much  more  than  last  year." 

**It  must  have  been  very  disorderly 
and  noisy,"  he  answers,  *'for  when  I 
was  out  on  the  step  a  little  while  ago 
I  could  hear  it  plainly  all  this  distance 
away." 

**Do  you  know,"  she  replies,  **I  am 
half  inclined  to  believe  that  what  you 
said  last  Christmas  Eve  is  true?" 

Just  then  a  happy  thought  comes  to 
him,  and  he  is  about  to  give  utterance 
to  it,  but  he  checks  himself  and  the 
thought  remains  unspoken. 


Another  year  has  flown,  and  again 
we  peep  into  this  happy  home  and  find 
them  nearly  as  we  left  them ;  the  baby, 
however,  is  now  nearly  two  years  old; 
he  toddles  all  over  the  house  and 
repeats  short  sentences. 

All  through  the  past  year  the  father 
has  carried  with  him  the,  to  him, 
happy  thought  of  how  he  will,  this 
Christmas,  surprise  the  wife-mother 
and  show  her  his  ideal  Christmas  tree. 
His  hands  as  well  as  his  thoughts  have 
been  busy,  and  now  all  is  ready  and 
close  at  hand  to  surprise  the  faithful 
little  wife. 

He  urges  her  to  go,  again  she  yields, 
and  father  and  baby  are  left  together 
by  the  fireside  on  Christmas  Eve. 

As  the  mother  leaves  them  with  a 
kiss  on  their  lips  the  father  is  sitting 
demurely  in  the  rocking-chair,  appar- 
ently rocking  baby  to  sleep.  But  the 
sound  of  her  footsteps  has  scarcely 
died  away  when  the  demure  look  is 
gone,  and  one  of  pleasure,  tinged  with 
excitement,  takes  its  place.  He  sets 
the  baby  in  the  chair  he  so  lately  oc- 
cupied, and  cautioning  him  to  sit  still 
**Dest  'ittle  minute,"  he  hurries  out 
the  door,  but  is  soon  back  holding  a 
low,  bushy  evergreen  in  one  hand  and 
a  box  in  the  other.  The  bright,  active 
boy  is  all  awake  and  aglow  in  a 
moment,  and  queries: — 

'*Wha's  'at,  papa;  wha's  'at?" 

**A  Christmas  tree  for  our  dear 
mamma,  sweet  one." 

**Ch'issum  chee,  Ch'issum  chee?'* 
the  little  one  repeats. 

**Yes,  for  dear  mamma." 

And  the  little  fellow  seems  to  catch 
the  inspiration  actuating  the  father 
and  claps  his  baby  hands  and  glee- 
fully cries: — 

**Ch'issum  chee  fo'  dea'  fweet 
mamma!"  ('*Dea'  fweet  mamma"  is 
his  favorite  expression.) 

Now  a  large  square  block  of  wood  is 
brought,  the  tree  neatly  pruned  and 
nailed  to  it.  Then  the  rough  block  is 
covered  with  the  evergreen  boughs 
trimmed  from  the  tree,  baby  all  the 
while  running  round  and  round  the 
tree  and  papa,  exclaiming, — 

*  *Ch'issum  chee  f o'  dea'  fweet  mamma ! 
I  he'p  you,  papa,"  as  the  chubby  hand 
reaches  papa  a  branch  of  evergreen  to 
tack  on  the  block. 
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Now  the  tree  is  placed  in  one  comer 
of  the  small  room  they  call  their  sit- 
ting room,  and  from  out  the  box  comes 
pop  corn  strung  on  thread,  candy, 
oranges,  wax  candles,  and  some  glass 
ornaments.  • 

**OpapaI  dimme  some,  papa!  dimme 
some  tanny." 

And  papa  yields  to  the  plea.  The 
work  goes  on.  The  tree  Is  decorated 
with  the  pop  corn,  glass  ornaments, 
and  tapers.  How  the  baby  does  enjoy 
it.  Again  and  again  he  claps  his 
little  hands  and  fairly  dances  with  de- 
light as  he  exclaims: — 

"P'itty  Ch'issum  chee  fo'  dea'  fweet 
mamma." 

At  last  it  is  nearly  finished.  The 
few  presents  for  mamma  are  put  on:  a 
copy  of  Afterglow,  a  handkerchief,  a 
ribbon  for  the  neck,  an  orange,  and  a 
small  package  of  pop  corn  and  candy. 

*  *Well,  that  isn't  much, "  the  husband 
soliloquizes,  but, — 

*•  'It  matters  not  how  small  the  gift, 
So  love  the  donor  be.' 

Anyway  shell  take  the  will  for  the 
deed.  Let  me  see:  Tree  twenty-five 
cents,  tapers  ten,  candy  ten,  oranges 
fifteen,  ornaments  fifteen— seventy -five 
cents  in  all— guess  shell  not  call  that 
extravagant." 

Now  the  tapers  are  lighted,  to  be 
sure  all  is  perfect,  and  again  the  baby 
dances,  claps  his  chubby  hands,  and 
expresses  his  baby-delight  as  best  he 
can  at  the  addition  of  the  *'p'itty 
'amps."  Then  the  miniature  lights 
are  extinguished. 

But  the  hour  grows  late  and  baby, 
wearied  with  the  excitement,  falls 
asleep.  Now  papa  adds  a  little  rock- 
ing-chair, a  drinking  cup,  and  a  toy 
earthenware  rabbit,  all  for  baby,  the 
latter  two  presents  from  his  little  un- 
cle and  aunt,  and  all  is  in  readiness. 

And  as  he  draws  away  a  little  dis- 
tance to  view  his  work,  he  repeats 
softly  to  himself  the  lines, — 

"And  he  said  to  himself  as  he  dropped  off  a 
tear, 
-rm  happier  to-night  than  I've  been  for  a 
year."' 

He  has  not  long  to  wait.  The  step 
he  knows  so  well  is  heard,  and  with 
fast  beating  heart  he  touches  the 
lighted  match  he  holds  to  the  tapers, 


one  by  one,  and  each  springs  into  a 
tiny  flame.     Now  the  door  opens. 

**Come  up  stairs,  dear;  baby  and  I 
came  up  here  to  play,  .and  he  lias 
fallen  asleep." 

Lightly  she  springs  up  the  steps. 
She  is  completely  taken  by  surprise. 
This  is  too  much  for  even  her  quiet 
nature,  and  she  laughs  and  cries  l>y 
turns,  all  the  time  trying  to  tell  him 
how  thankful  she  is,  and  how  sorry 
she  is  she  did  not  stay  and  help  him 
with  it,  and  how  his  way  is  best  after 
all.  And  when  she  hears  how  the 
little  innocent  was  so  helpful  and 
pleased  she  bends  low  over  the 
sleeping  form  and  whispers  —  just 
loud  enough  for  the  fond  father  to 
hear  it, — 

**God  bless  baby  and  papa!" 

Then  together  they  kneel  and  pray 
the  dear  Father  to  keep  the  little  feet 
in  virtue's  path  and  lead  him  safely  up 
to  manhood's  strength. 

The  next  morning  as  soon  as  baby 
is  awake  he  is  all  aglow  with, — 

**Mamma,  p'itty  Ch'issum  chee, 
mamma.  I  he'p  papa,  mamma,  I  he'p 
papa."  And  he  tugs  at  her  dress 
until  she  follows  him  to  the  stairway, 
and  the  little  hand  points  up  as  he 
says,  *'Ess  go  up  dare."  Together 
they  go,  and  baby  finds  his  share  of 
the  presents. 

While  the  family  is  seated  around 
the  breakfast  table  the  father  notices 
the  mother  slip  away  softly  from  the 
table  and  go  upstairs,  where  he  finds 
her  a  few  moments  later,  with  moist 
eyes,  standing  beside  the  tree.  He 
glances  at  it,  and  now  it  is  his  turn  to 
be  surprised,  for  hanging  on  it  is  his 
present;  something  nice,  the  work  of 
her  own  dear  hands,  and  he  knows 
her  love  prompted  the  gift. 

**We  will  keep  it  all  next  week,  the 
baby  enjoys  it  so,"  she  says. 

So  it  was  kept,  and  an  hour  each 
evening  was  spent  in  the  room  until 
the  tapers  were  exhausted.  Nor  was 
it  destroyed  then;  for  mamma  could 
not  bear  to  have  it  taken  away  when 
the  little  one  enjoyed  it  so  well. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  the  little 
one  did  not  ask  to  go  **up  dare  see  my 
p'itty  Ch'issum  chee." 

So  it  stood  until  one  bright  day  in 
June,  when  mamma  said  the  leaves 
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iwere  falling  off  and  it  would  have  to 
be  destroyed.  So  it  was  taken  to  the 
yard  below  and  a  match  applied,  and 
soon  the  dry  needles,  full  of  balsm, 
-were  in  flames.  Just  at  that  moment 
arovmd  the  corner  of  the  house  the 
little  one  came  in  sight  of  the  burning 
taree,  and  the  pitiful  little  wail  that 
'went  up, — 

'*0  my  p'itty  Ch'issum  chee!  My 
p'itty  Ch*issum  chee!"  brought  tears 
to  more  eyes  than  his. 

But  his  mamma  comforted  him  by 
telling  him  when  the  winter  and  snow 
came  again  he  should  have  another 
Christmas  tree. 

Christmas  is  nearly  here  again,  and 
the  baby,  now  nearly  three,  has  not 
forgotten  the  promise  made  to  him 
last  June,  and  often  says  to  his 
mamma,  but  always  with  quivering 
lips,  a  tremor  in  the  little  voice,  and 
a  tear  in  each  eye, — 

'*My  p'itty  Ch'issum  chee  burn  up; 


but,  mamma,  we  goin'  have  anovver 
one,  ain't  we,  mamma?" 

And  mamma  says,  **Yes,  dear,  this 
year  we'll  all  make  the  Christmas 
tree." 

And  the  parents  are  thankful  their 
child  received  his  first  impressions  of 
the  season  of  **Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men"  in  this  quiet  way  by  their 
own  fireside,  and  not  amid  confusion 
and  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's 
house.  They  are  glad,  too,  that  those 
impressions  have  a  tendency  to  make 
that  fireside  dear  to  the  heart  of  child, 
as  well  as  parents;  and  they  hope  to 
make  that  fireside  so  happy,  not  only 
at  Christmastide,  but  every  evening  in 
the  year,  that  when  the  shadows 
at  the  close  of  day  fall  his  heart  will 
instinctively  turn  to  that  place  where 
he  received  those  early  impressions. 

Parents,  is  not  this  worth  more  than 
all  the  show,  and  glitter,  and  splendor 
of  our  present  ways  of  keeping  the 
Christmastide?    Try  it. 


Zion's   Religio-Literary. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 
ELDER  J.  F.  M'DOWELL,  EDITOR. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

'*!  know  that  time  itself  is  but  a  fleck 
On  the  wide  waves  of  his  eternity ; 
Wherefore  I  can  no  moment  lose,  but  reck 
That  I  may  constant  be." 

We  greet  our  reatlers  upon  the  borderland  of 
a  new  year,  and  as  we  extend  the  hand  and 
bid  you  be  happy  whi  e  you  may  through  the 
glad  New  Year,  we  are  conscious  that  it  comes 
laden  with  responsibiliiiee  that  belong  to  life's 
earnestness,  where  candor  and  faith  meet,  to 
aid  in  doing  "what  our  bands  find  to  do." 

We  may  not  be  able  to  even  faintly  anticipate 
the  events  that  shall  enter  into  its  history,  for 
as  yet  it  stands  before  as  as  a  sealed  book,  and 
all  our  divining  cannot  turn  its  leaves  to  give 
Qfl  a  view  of  its  own  peculiar  record. 

The  closing  year,  the  great  Columbian  year, 
with  its  center  of  aniversal  attractions  placed 
on  America's  free  soil,  amid  the  "homes  of  the 
brave**  has  had  its  fitful  dream,  and  disturbed 
by  many  a  nightmare  of  frightful  aspects. 
Writers  of  note  have  observed  that  amid  its 


festivities  dark  disaster  laid  its  blightins:  hand 
with  peculiar  frequency,  here  and  there,  mar- 
ring the  joy  of  the  occasion,  and  sending 
obscuring  clouds  between  the  people  and  the 
sunphine  of  their  fondest  hopes. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  will  go 
down  in  history  as  a  year  of  unparallelled  im- 
portance. The  nations  of  antiquity,  encircled 
with  all  their  glory  of  learned  achievements, 
never  witnessed  what  the  multitudes  of  this 
generation  have  beheld ! 

Far  famed  America,  "the  gem  of  the  ocean*'! 
thy  glory  shineth  o'er  all  the  nations,  and 
kings  and  emperors  stand  in  reverence  toward 
thy  greatness!  The  discovery  of  America  re- 
sulted in  more  than  a  discovery  of  land,  for 
wonderful  disclosures  have  taken  place;  the 
realms  of  her  unknown  fields  of  archaeology 
have  been  entered  and  explored,  and  all  round 
our  feet  lie  the  mysteries  of  great  civilizations, 
and  we  find  we  are  walking  on  "holy  ground.'. 

What  lessons  we  have  learned ;  what  sights 
have  met  our  gaze;  what  strange  scenes  have 
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inspired  our  minds  with  charming  speculations 
and  aroused  our  enthusiasm !  But  what  an  on- 
ward march  our  civilization  has  made,  treading 
and  huilding  oW  the  crumbled  rains  of  buried 
nations,  climbing  higher  and  higher  the  scale 
of  human  possibilities,  unfolding  grander  works, 
the  products  of  greater  thought  and  design  until 
now  we  seem  to  stand  almost  on  the  very 
pinnacle  of  the  world's  greatest  known  fame. 
The  busy  brains  and  quick-moving  hands,  and 
hastening  feet  all  tell  the  stoiy  of  our  progress, 
and  exhibit  the  glory  of  our  attainments. 

And  thus  the  years  go  by  revealing  secrets 
by  discovery,  invention,  and  science ;  one  nation 
outreaching  the  other,  and  all  civilization  lift- 
ing on  high  the  searchlight  of  study  and  learn- 
ing, making  unprecedented  strides  in  all  things 
that  enhance  the  value  of  mortal  life  and  fore- 
cast the  likelihood  of  a  desirable  immortality! 

Come  on,  New  Year!  and  as  thy  moments 
make  hours,  and  thy  hours  complete  days,  and 
days  fill  thv  full  measure,  may  we  be  able  to 
learn  the  duties  we  respectively  owe  unto  God, 
time,  and  ourselves. 

We  hope  the  oncoming  year  may  find  many 
souls  ready  to  do  the  Master's  bidding,  and  that 
each  one  who  has  obeyed  the  gospel,  and  those 
who  may  obey  it  this  ensuingyear,  may  be  found 
obedient  unto  all  good  things  and  may  yield  to 
the  higher  promptings  of  an  enlightened  mind  ; 
and  we  hope  all  the  young  people  already  "in 
gospel  bonds"  will  work  with  renewed  zeal  for 
the  upbuilding  of  Zion's  bright  cause  and  hold 
aloft  the  banner  of  truth  and  all  that  pertains 
to  its  po«8ible  progress. 

While  we  may  be  glad  in  the  temporal  pros- 
perity of  the  nations  and  happy  in  the  revela- 
tions of  archfeologic  discoveries  confirmatory  of 
a  portion  of  "the  truth,"  yet  we  have  each  a 
work  to  do  that,  in  the  aggregate,  tends  toward 
the  glad  Sabbatic  year,  that  day  of  a  thousand 
years,  when  greater  events  shall  be  celebrated 
than  the  discovery  of  continents  with  all  their 
hidden  treasures ! 

Young  people  of  Zion's  Religio- Literary  So- 
ciety, be  ye  "alive  unto  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,"  alive  unto  every  interest  of 
the  church,  of  your  souls,  of  the  souls  of  other 
people,  alive  unto  the  work  of  higher  education, 
broadening,  deepening  your  views  on  all  good 
and  enlightening  matters.  Store  your  minds 
with  such  rich  treasures  of  information  as  may 
help  you  to  receive  the  greater  teachings  of 
truth,  golden  truth,  God  has  yet  to  reveal  for 
the  further  strengthening  of  the  foundation  and 
bulwarks  of  our  glorious  cause! 

There  is  naught  that  can  compare  with  this 
"work,"  and  we  should  always  hold  it  in  highest 


esteem  for  the  good  it  has  done  and  can  do  fbr 
humanity. 

Devotion  to  its  sacred  requirements  shuts  oat 
no  light  of  joy,  robs  the  soul  of  no  good,  nor 
casts  a  gloom  over  the  exuberance  of  youth. 
To  the  contrary  of  this,  the  gospel  gives  us  the 
highest  and  truest  conceptions  of  life  and  its 
uses,  glorifying  not  only  the  future  but  radiat- 
ing throughout  all  our  present  life.  Sunbeams 
of  spiritual  happiness  flit  all  about  our  pathways 
and  give  peace  such  as  the  world  knows  not  of. 

The  outlook  for  Zion  is  bright  for  the  ensuing 
year.  God  is  at  the  helm,  and  we  are  assured 
that  his  children  are  coworkers  together  with 
him. 

Young  brethren  and  sister.^,  you  have  much 
to  live  for,  becau3e — 

"The  dawning  of  a  brighter  day 
Majestic  rises  on  the  world," 

and  we  see  it,  not  from  afar,  but  right  at  hand. 
To  enter  into  the  spint  of  this  gospel  life  is 
where  its  value  alone  can  be  discernible,  and 
each  one  is  indebted  to  himself  to  do  so. 

Be  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  understanding  of 
its  theoretic  side,  for  **the  Spirit  giveth  life."^ 
It  is  not  alone  in  church  membership  that  sal- 
vation is  securable,  but  to  those  who  from  bap- 
tism arise  *'unto  nmoness  of  life"  "Be  ye 
transformed  bv  the  renewing  of  your  mind."^ 
Mind  and  heart  are  in  demand! 

The  organization  originated  by  a  church's 
fostering  care,  solicitous  for  your  welfare,  is 
progressing  nicelv,  and  we  truly  hope  its  spirit 
of  power  may  be  more  fully  extended.  I  do 
not  like  to  say  it,  for  it  always  appears  a  sad 
thought  that  we  should  ever  have  recourse  to 
such,  but  the  enemy  will  seek  to  reflect  upon 
the  society  as  an  essential  feature  in  God*8 
working  plan,  and  in  the  hearts  of  some  wiU 
seek  to  depreciate  its  real  value,  in  others  to 
create  an  indifference,  to  make  its  obligations 
appear  a  task^  in  others  to  be  negligent.  Yes, 
in  many  ways,  but  let  us  kindly  assure  you,  all 
such  Cometh  not  from  the  Master.  God  never 
stands  in  his  own  light,  retards  the  onward 
movement  of  his  work,  neither  dampens  our 
ardor.  If  with  any  of  the  above-named  impedi- 
ments you  should  come  into  contact,  let  me  be- 
seech you  in  Christ's  stead,  yield  not  thereto ! 
As  the  Lord  rises  in  his  power  and  stretches 
forth  his  hand  over  Zion's  ramparts,  the  enemy 
will  also  arise  with  increased  determination  to 
hinder  in  every  conceivable  way.  Why  should 
we  then  be  blind  toward  his  intriguing,  or 
slow  to  perceive  his  wily  schemes? 

.  The  Religio  should  continue  to  prosper,  and 
it  will  if  only  those  upon  whose  hearts  duty 
rests  will  **be  vaUamt  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the 
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Lord."    We  may  not  now  expect  to  see  aZZ  of 
the  worth  therein  contained,  for  the  cause  will 
unfold  its  qaalities  as  time  passes  along,  and  its 
victories  come  one  at  a  time  as  its  strength  in- 
creases in  the  line  of  its  usefulness.    It  seems 
to  me  as  J  write  that  a  vision  of  all  the  locals 
appears  before  my  view,  working  zealously  for 
an  intensifying  of  their  ambition  in  such  lawful 
and  expedient  pursuits  of  a  mental  and  moral 
character,  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good 
and  reaching  out  after  more. 
*'  'Be  ye  strong  in  the  Lord  and  tne  power  of  his 
might,' 
Firmly  standing  for  the  truth  of  his  word ; 
He  shall  lead  you  safely  through  the  thickest  of 
the  fight, 
Ton  shall  conquer  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'' 
Work,  pray,  trust;  and  may  blessings  attend 
you  all  in  your  blessed  undertakings,  and  who 
that  liveth  shall  fail  to  see  1894  a  year  of 
marked  success  for  Zion*s  Religio-Literary  So- 
ciety, and  the  church  work  in  general  T 


THE  PROGRAM. 

Thi  departmental  work  for  the  Religio  as 
ontlined  by  the  Program  superintendents 
should  have  the  special  thought  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  "missionary  program"  is  that 
feature  of  the  Religions  work  we  hope  may 
have  as  broad  a  meaning  attached  thereto  as 
gospel  design  intends  should  be  applied.  It  is 
not  inserted  to  simply  present  to  the  mind  of 
society  members  that  there  is  a  missionary 
work  assigned  to  the  eldership  of  the  church, 
foat  to  each  one  who  feels  concerned  for  the 
good  of  others.  ''Have  T  a  mission?"  makes  it 
a  personal  question,  and  how  that  mission's 
work  may  be  outlined  and  performed  is,  of 
coarse,  a  further  consideration. 

We  have  hinted  at  this  before  in  our  writ- 
ings, for  we've  been  looking  upon  a  field  pros- 
pective relating  to  this.  "Our  missions,"  the 
missions  of  the  members.  It  is  not  all  confined 
to  the  rendition  of  programs  in  collective  assem- 
bliee,  filling  out  the  mental  and  social  parts, 
bat  doing  otherwise  of  things  in  a  purely 
practical  way. 

'The  relative  importance  of  home  and 
foreign  missions."  ''Home  missions,"  in  our 
own  town,  city,  or  State,  or  nation,  in  our 
neighborhood.  "Is  duty  a  missionary  factor?" 
a  very  pertinent  question,  and  the  answer  is. 
Yes. 

We  personally  know  of  sisters,  who,  years 
ago,  in  a  certain  city  "went  about  doing  good," 
by  systematically  distributing  tracts  and  where 
opportunity  afforded  spoke  of  the  "good  things 


of  heaven"  in  a  few  pointed  words,  called  for 
the  papers,  left  others  if  receivable,  and  by  a 
courteous  manner,  not  obtrusive,  won  souls  to 
Christ.  There  are  other  ways  in  which  mis- 
sionary work  may  be  done,  and  there  is  a 
broad  field  for  it,  and  its  diversity  will  prove 
its  attractive  feature  in  connection  with  the 
good  it  surely  will  eflfect. 

Diffidence  and  fear  of  receiving  some  of  our 
modern  epithets  for  zealous  work  may  present 
themselves,  but  a  "proper"  way  to  get  at  this 
will  be  brought  out.  We  have  been  aware 
that  something  beyond  that  which  has  been 
the  line  of  operation  should  be  found  and 
used. 

We  have  prayed  and  sought  for  light  on  this 
ought  to  be  much  mooted  question,  and  we 
hope  it  is  gradually  dawning  into  fuller  under- 
standing. No  doubt  if  Jesus  came  to  "seek  and 
to  save  that  which  is  lost,"  that  some  kind  of 
well-defined  hunting  expedition  will  have  to 
be  developed  to  perform  the  work  of  "seek- 
ing"  The  word  "seek"  means  to  "look  for, 
search  for,  try  to  find,  trace,  ask  for,  solicit." 
Not  only  looking  after  others  to  bring  them 
into  the  association  of  Grod*s  people  and  finally 
into  covenant  relationship  with  God,  but  there 
is  still  another  side  (?)  to  this  "missionary 
work"  which  we  may  not  now  name,  but 
which  we  have  in  view,  wherein  young  men 
and  women  may  take  separate  fields  of  labor 
and  one  that  is  needed.  So  much  to  do  I  And 
who  will  volunteer?  "We  are  all  workers  for 
a  livelihood  and  have  no  time,  and  we  are  so 
tired  when  even  comes,  how  can  we?"  This 
we  hear  from  towns  and  cities.  What  about 
our  rural  friends?  "Just  the  same."  And 
shall  all  this  end  in  talk  ? 

We  have  seen  men  in  cities  standing  on 
street  corners  with  pamphlets  to  sell,  and  a 
placard  suspended  from  the  neck,  reading: 
"News  From  Heaven!  How  to  have  eternal 
life  now  or  never."  Others:  "Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
"Trust  ye  in  the  Lord."  Among  these  men 
would  be  others  walking  with  signs.  "Sure 
cure  for  corns  and  bunions ;"  "Cut  rates  to  the 
west  over  'Wabash*  and 'Rock  Island.'"  All 
this  seemed  ridiculous  and  uncalled  for.  Now, 
because  of  this  religion  is  pronounced  fanati- 
cism and  humbuggery,  and  we  are  assured  that 
missionary  work  may  be  well  and  thoroughly 
performed  without  resort  to  similar  methods. 
It  seems  that  this  missionary  work  for  the 
Religio  might  be  profitably  discussed  in  the 
locals  and  any  good  thoughts  produced  pub- 
lished. 
The  young  people,  if  desirous  of  perpetuat- 
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ing  this  society,  might  as  well  make  up  their 
happy  minds  that  work  lies  before  them  and 
pray  earnestly  unto  the  Father  for  help, 
gnidance,  strength,  wisdom,  and  withal  a  will- 
ing heart  and  ready  mind.  Care  not  for. the 
comments  of  an  ungodly  world,  but  face  this 
work  as  it  may  be  made  known  to  you  in  due 
time,  with  a  determination  to  do.  Time  will 
be  found  for  some  one,  and  "strength  for  thy 
labor  the  Lord  will  provide." 

The  Spirit  of  its  reality  and  value  rests  upon 
us  as  we  write  of  this  noteworthy  cause.  Too 
long  a  time  has  the  idea  held  sway  that  all 
gospel  work  was  limited  to  priesthood  classes. 
We  never  believed  it,  and  have  been  deemed 
heretical  for  intimating  such  a  thing.  And 
"first  principles"  are  not  counted  only  by  the 
figure  six.  There  are  "first  principles"  for  peo- 
ple in  the  church  as  well  as  for  those  out  of  the 
church,  and  this  Religio-Literary  Society  is  for 
a  worker  along  that  line. 

Now,  young  friends,  if  you  lack  faith,  seek 
for  it  Be  not  doubtful ;  be  ye  ready  for  God 
to  use.  Nothing  will  ever  afford  you  the  hap- 
pine>8  this  great  work  of  latter  days  has  in 
store  for  faithful,  living  souls. 

Job  said  of  the  Lord  :  "I  have  esteemed  the 
words  of  his  mouth  more  than  my  necessary 
food." 

The  Ppalmist  said :  "Cause  me  to  know  the 
way  wherein  I  should  walk ;""  "Teach  me  to  do 
thy  will." 

Believing  some  good  may  be  derived  from 
the  following  words  gleaned  from  a  letter  sent 
us  by  Bro.  Calvin  Rich,  of  Farmington,  New 
Hampshire,  whope  elder  brother  and  Sister 
Ella  were  baptized  by  the  writer  two  years 
ago  last  October,  concerning  which  we  made 
mention  in  Saints*  Herald,  "we give  them  to  the 
reader,  Calvin  is  eighteen  (?)  years  old,  possi- 
bly a  little  older. 

"I  was  baptized  with  my  little  Sister  Ernie  in 
September,  1893,  by  Bro.  Ballanl,  of  Boston. 
When  I  was  confirmed  I  was  promised  through 
bim,  good  health,  and  that  I  should  be  the 
means  of  doing  good  to  many  people  if  I  was 
faithful.  I  am  trying  to  be  as  I  should.  It 
was  quite  hard  for  me  to  ask  a  blessing  at  the 
table,  but,  of  course,  it  was  my  place  and  I  did 
it.  I  didn*t  mind  it  when  only  our  own  folks 
were  here,  but  when  ray  older  sister  with  her 
hugband,  with  many  others  were  present,  it 
wasquitedifficult,  but  I  don't  mind  it  now.  .  .  . 

'•We  have  a  sermon  on  Sunday  mornings.  I 
read  one  from  the  Ensign^  and  Sister  Ella  then 
teaches  the  Sabbath  school  class.  She  has  a 
large  class,  Ernie  and  L" 


"Where  there's  a  wUl  there's  a  way"  for  isola- 
ted Saints.  Think  of  it;  three  young  folks, 
father  gone  several  years  ago,  mother  passed 
away  this  last  October,  these  having  "church 
and  Sunday  school,"  numerical  strength  of  con- 
gregation— three ! 

What  a  legacy  to  leave  a  family  of  children, 
a  stead fa*^t  faith  in  God  and  the  gospel  of  his 
dear  Son;  a  godly  life  and  its  precious  fruitagef 
"Some  are  not  born  and  raised  so  near  the 
spiritual  equator  as  others,"  is  well  said,  but 
the  road  is  good  for  travel  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  migration  in  that  direction  may  not 
be  attempted  by  those  who  are  in  more  north- 
erly or  far  southerly  climes  in  a  spiritual  way, 
and  get  more  than  "lukewarm"  anyhow.  8r. 
Rich  of  whom  we've  written  before  was  a  godly 
woman,  and  mav  the  Lord  bless  abundantly 
our  young  Bro.  Calvin  and  Sisters  Ella  and 
Ernie. 


Bro  Elbert  Smfth's  letter  in  this  issue  is  a 
timely  one,  full  of  good  thought.  God  is  bless- 
ina:  Elbert  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  him  as 
often  as  convenient. 


Wb  have  been  written  to  asking  for  a  series 
of  pap^'rs  on  "How  to  teach  archaeology  in  Sun- 
day schools,"  but  have  not  attempted  it  yet  as 
it  will  require  some  study,  and  we  have  it  in 
mind  to  try  a  five  or  ten  minute  essay  to  be 
added  to  "literary  program"  of  the  Heligio  to 
be  read  by  presidents  or  member  of  locals.  If 
we  can  arrange  therefore  we  prefer  that  they 
appear  in  leaflet  form  only  to  be  had  by  local 
societies  These  would  contain  brief  extracts 
from  Bi^ok  of  Mormon  with  directly  corrobora- 
tive ones  from  archreological  books,  presented 
in  as  inntructive  and  entertaining  a  manner  as 
possible. 

We  are  writing  a  book  on  American  Archae- 
ology hupportive  of  Book  of  Mormon,  and  are 
compiling  it  after  a  style  different  from  any- 
thing now  in  print.  We  are  praying  for  light 
and  strength  that  when  done  it  may  be  read- 
able at  least.  We  expect  to  have  photographic 
plates  of  important  discoveries  inserted. 

It  will  be  indexed  on  pages,  with  no  chapter 
headliiies. 


Lamoni,  Iowa,  Nov.  12,  1893. 
Dear  Readers  of  The  DepartnunU—Scribner, 
the  Cosmopolitauy  the  Arena,  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, and  a  host  of  other  magazines  and 
papers  find  their  way  into  our  home  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  place  of  honor  among  them  all 
is  reserved  for  the  Autumn  Leaves,  properly 
named,  in  a  double  sense;  for  while  they  come 
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to  ns  in  the  aotomn  of  time,  eome  of  the  arti- 
cles they  contain  are  veritable  leaves  from  the 
tree  of  life. 

The  most  hasty  perosal  of  these  other 
magazines,  reflecting  '\b  they  do  the  events,  the 
conditions,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  day  is 
sufficient  to  convince  as  that  we  are  living  in 
times  that  are  indeed  peculiar  and  perilous, 
periloQS  not  only  in  a  physical  sense  but  more 
in  a  moral  sense. 

Scattered  about  in  different  places  we  find 
groaps  of  men  J)earing  the  weight  of  dead 
creeds,  seemingly  unconscious  that  it  ie  ham- 
pering their  progress.  Here,  too,  are  some 
who  have  a  little  ray  of  light  and  are  striving 
to  lighten  the  world  with  it.  Again  there  are 
others  who  are  striving  to  blast  the  hope  of 
the  many,  to  tear  down  their  house  of  refuge, 
to  bl§w  out  their  tallow  dip,  and  all  this  for 
their  good,  but  not  offering  them  a  better  hope, 
a  brighter  light,  nor  building  them  a  larger 
house.  No  wonder  the  world  looks  with  con- 
tempt on  these  men. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  there  is  manifest  a 
spirit  of  contention.  Men  are  running  to  and 
fro  and  getting  much  knowledge.  They  are 
striving  to  bring  together  and  to  bind  up  the 
different  segments  of  belief,  to  unite  the  work- 
ing forces  of  the  religious  world,  but  the 
elements  of  disruption  seem  to  be  sown  in 
their  very  effort.  At  every  turn  the  flaming 
sword  shuts  them  off  from  the  gates  of  their 
paradise. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
man  cannot  build  Grod's  church. 

He  may  build  a  church  and  call  it  by  what- 
soever name  he  will ;  he  may  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  his  faith  seemingly  secure ;  his  church 
is  builded  to  fit  the  day,  his  faith  to  meet 
those  circumstances  surrounding  him.  With 
the  morrow  come  new  conditions  that  shake 
his  faith  to  its  foundation,  that  his  church  is 
utterly  unable  to  face.  Then  comes  the  trying 
alternative  either  to  cut  loose  and  progress,  a 
heretic,  or  to  live  under  the  bane  of  a  dead 
past's  dead  superstition. 

The  way  of  the  heretic  is  hard,  you  know, 
and  the  way  of  orthodoxy  is  becoming  hard  in 
these  days  too.  No  wonder  men's  hearts  are 
falling  them.  No  wonder  they  begin  to  prop 
and  brace,  for  the  shaking  time  is  at  hand,  the 
floods  are  upon  them,  and  the  sands  are  slip- 
ping  from  beneath  them. 

Another  tendency  that  we  note  in  the  world 
is  the  universal  scramble  after  personal  great- 
ness in  wealth,  in  office,  or  in  learning.  Un- 
told evil  is  resulting  from  this.  Why?  Surely 
the  desire  for  advancement  is  not  to  be  con- 


demned but  rather  to  be  commended.  We 
have  no  argument  to  advance  in  favor  of  the 
dead  level  of  mediocrity. 

If  we  understand  the  case,  the  evil  results 
because  of  a  wholly  erroneous  idea  of  what 
constitutes  personal  success,  greatness.  If 
man's  greatness  consists  of  acquired  wealth  or 
position,  it  is  a  pitiable  pretense  indeed,  for 
these  are  as  fleeting  as  the  day.  If  we  look  for 
true  greatness,  we  must  look  into  that  part 
which  endures,  into  the  soul.  Here  we  find 
the  true  measure  of  man's  stature,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  that  man  successful  who, 
standing  alone,  can  look  into  his  soul,  into  his 
heart,  into  his  past  and  his  hope  of  the  future, 
finding  within  him  that  which  commends  him 
in  iall  these,  a  clear  record,  a  white  soul,  a  pure 
heart. 

This  man  may  have  wealth  or  he  may  not. 
That  is  immaterial.  He  may  look  to  himself 
or  to  his  work. 

Nevertheless  we  find  that  those  who  have  in 
the  greatest  measure  blessed  mankind  have,  in 
the  interest  of  their  work,  completely  forgotten 
self 

Those  who  have  looked  to  the  reward  have 
neglected  the  work,  while  those  who  have 
worked  for  the  work's  sake  have  received  the 
reward. 

"Those  who  exalt  themselves  shall  he  abased," 
was  true  when  spoken;  it  is  true  to  day. 

An  hour  is  coming  when  the  souls  of  all 
mankind  shall  stand  unclothed  to  be  judged. 
We  have  an  idea  that  the  respected  man  of 
business  who  in  a  sort  of  mathematical  way 
wrecks  his  neighbor's  fortune,  who  by  the 
power  of  acquired  wealth  crushes  the  life  from 
the  poor,  will  find  himself  on  something  the 
same  footing  as  the  common  thief  and  murderer. 
The  glittering  bauble  the  world  is  pleased  to 
call  greatness  will  become  a  repulsive  thing. 
The  prize  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  not 
called  for  it,  while  the  hand  that  reaches  for 
the  diadem  will  be  turned  away  empty,  rebuked. 

The  light  of  Christ  lightenelh  every  man  who 
Cometh  into  the  world.  Those  who  h  ive  kept 
the  vantage  ground  given  them  at  birth  are 
fortunate  indeed. 

There  are  in  the  world,  there  are  in  our  midst 
those  principles  that  will  lift,  us  up  just  as  truly 
there  are  those  that  will  drag  us  down.  We 
are  offered  precious  stones,  jewels,  gold,  silver, 
mbbish,  filth.  We  may  grovel  in  the  filth  and 
rubbish,  we  can  obtain  the  gold  or  silver.  It 
is  our  privilege,  our  glorious  privilege,  to  reach 
forth  and  lay  hold  upon  the  jewels  and  precious 
stones  and  to  add  them  to  the  crowns  that  per- 
chance we  shall  wear  when  the  Saints  shall 
come  robed  as  the  lilies. 
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The  climb  up  hill  is  slow  and  tedious,  the 
way  down  is  swift  and  easy,  bat  there  is  this 
difference,  above  us  is  the  pure  sunlight,  the 
broad  outlook,  the  beautiful  flowers  and  the 
friends  who  have  gone  before,  below  us  are  the 
dark  and  noisome  depths  of  the  marsh. 

Let  us  so  order  our  lives  that  when  we  come 
to  "the  crossing  of  the  bar"  it  will  not  be  an 
angel  of  death  but  an  angel  of  life  who  comes 
to  take  us  away,  a  great  harvester  who  gathers 
not  his  sheaves  into  darkness  and  death  but 
into  light  and  everlasting  life  in  the  great 
storehouse  of  our  Lord. 

Elbert  A.  Smith. 


CHARITY. 

Read  before  the  Manchester  branch,  England,  Young  Peo« 
ple'8  ImproTement  Society,  by  Sister  Mary  Jane  Baty. 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples  if  ye  love  one  another.  It  was  true 
love  which  the  Father  had  for  the  human 
family  when  he  sent  his  only  begotten  Son 
into  the  world  to  die  for  us. 

The  religion  which  we  profess  to  love,  and 
which  our  Savior  laid  down  his  life  to  establish 
is  largely  composed  of  love,  benevolence,  and 
goodwill,  which  we  call  charity. 

It  was  charity  that  caused  our  Savior  to  weep 
over  Jerusalem,  because  he  knew  what  destruc- 
tion would  come  upon  them  through  their  dis- 
obedience. St.  Paul  must  certainly  have  been 
inspired  when  he  wrote  that  beautiful  letter 
to  the  Corinthian  brethren.  Charity  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth  not;  charity 
vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own, 
is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil;  re- 
joic^th  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the 
truth;  beareth  all  things,  belie veth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.  Charity 
never  faileth. 

True  charity  is  a  jewel  the  possession  of 
which,  though  it  may  not  elevate  to  fame  or 
worldly  honor,  yet  it  does  enrich  its  possessor 
in  those  heavenly  treasures  which  we  are  wisely 
counselled  to  lay  up  for  ourselves. 

True  charity  is  a  bond  of  union  to  congenial 
spirits  in  this  life,  and  a  source  of  perpetual 
sunshine  in  every  heart  where  it  is  encouraged 


to  dwell,  diffusing  joy  and  scattering  blessings 
as  far  as  its  influence  can  reach. 

But  perhaps  I  can  better  illume  my  ideas  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  opposite  quality  which 
is  malice,  hatred,  strife.  It  is  this  baneful 
spirit  of  hatred,  this  evil  genius  from  the  pit 
of  vice,  that  destroyes  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  so  many  domestic  family  circles,  that 
breathes  its  vemon  into  the  vitals  of  the  slan- 
derer, and  by  its  crafty  arts  undermines  the 
moral  purity  of  many  who  once  were  valued 
and  respected  members  of  society.  The  human 
heart,  the  supposed  habitation  of  all  the  pas- 
sions and  emotions  of  the  soul,  is  often  com- 
pared to  a  garden  where  the  evil  weeds  of 
envy,  malice,  discontent,  and  kindred  vices  are 
of  spontaneous  growth,  and  unhappily  thrive 
if  not  carefully  uprooted  and  closely  watched. 

But  the  choice  plants  of  love,  kindness,  pu- 
rity of  thought  and  motives,  universal  goo<rwill 
and  kindred  virtues  of  the  heavenly  birth  must 
be  planted  in  youth  and  carefully  cultured  and 
nursed  with  maternal  vigilance,  to  protect 
them  from  the  fierce  storms  and  sultry  heat  of 
vice  which  they  will  have  to  encounter,  and 
watered  often  with  the  tear  of  sympathy  and 
affection. 

How  very  essential  then  not  only  to  our  own 
enjoyment  and  usefulness  in  this  life,  but  to 
the  happiness  of  all  we  come  in  contact  with, 
in  business,  at  home,  or  abroad.  We  should 
devote  a  large  space  in  our  hearts  to  be  occu- 
pied by  this  choice  gift. 

Charity  is  the  beacon  light  that  calls  the 
wanderer  from  the  world  to  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  virtue,  and  were  its  kindly 
influence  more  felt  there  would  be  far  less 
aching  hearts  and  unhappy  homes.  As  charity 
is  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  of 
human  affections,  so  are  its  largest  possessors 
more  closely  connected  with  the  divine  Mas- 
ter and  best  adapted  to  accomplish  much  good 
in  the  field  where  our  Savior  has  commanded 
us  to  toil.  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity. 


Q^ Address  all  letters  intended  for  this  de- 
partment to  Elder  J.  F.  McDowell,  Magnolia, 
Iowa. 
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LUCY    L.    LYONS. 

^'Drink,  drink,  drink!*'— It  is  the  ecbo  of  the  dungeon  walls;  the  blight  of  each  abandoned  home, 
the  dirge  of  each  procession  to  the  gallow's  foot.  "Drink,  drink!"  It  is  the  felon's  fortitude;  the 
gambler's  goad ;  the  harlot's  hardihood ;  the  coward's  courage;  the  assassin's  inspiration.  "Drink, 
drink,  drink  !'*  Poll  all  the  wives  in  England,  and  how  they  would  condemn  it !  Canvass  the  cottages 
at  Birmingham  and  glean  the  sufiPrages  of  the  women  who  sit  beside  their  scanty  fires,  and  who  fly  to 
the  pawnshop  for  the  children's  crust;  where  the  baby's  blanket  and  wedding  ring  itself  has  been 
bartered  to  fill  the  drunkard's  glass ;  and  learn  the  moral  as  they  hide  their  bruised,  blackened  bosoms, 
and  press  their  hands  against  their  broken  hearts,  of  the  havoc  of  the  ''drink,  drink,  drink!" 

.  Anonymous. 


THE    RELATION   OF   TEMPERANCE   TO 
THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK. 

BY  ELDER  JOSEPH  LUFP. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  relative  importance 
of  any  given  subject  and  to  decide  upon  the 
degree  of  prominence  it  should  command  when 
associated  with  others,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
understand  the  aim  or  object  of  the  whole. 

An  old  adage  reminds  us  that  ''what  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doin^  xcellf*^  and  any  en- 
terprise which,  in  its  pursuit,  deserves  con- 
secration of  heart  and  eflfort  on  the  part  of 
those  within  the  Church  of  Christ,  should  cer- 
tainly carry  with  it  the  evidence  of  intelligent 
arrangement  and  assignment  of  its  parts. 

That  the  Sunday  school  work  is  an  impor- 
tant and  worthy  one  (and  thus  deserving)  has 
been  claimed,  and  this  claim  holds  or  fails 
upon  presentation  of  evidence  as  to  its  design 
and  the  method  and  matter  embraced  in  the 
effort  to  carry  out  that  design 

1  take  it  that  one  object  in  discussing  ques- 
tions of  this  character  in  this  way  is  an  im- 
provement in  Sunday  school  methods  and 
work,  either  by  a  more  effective  employment 
of  available  material,  or  a  better  assignment  of 
time  and  place  for  studies,  if  change  shall  be 
found  desirable  and  practicable;  or  on  the 
other  hand  the  attacking  of  greater  emphasis 
to  methods  already  in  vogue,  if  experience  has 
confirmed  their  wisdom. 

Another  object  is  to  establish  and  make  per- 
manent the  conviction,  within  the  church, 
that  the  Sunday  school,  as  an  in!>titution,  is  an 
essential  department  of  church  service  proven 
so  by  its  success  in  accomplishing  a  necessary 
work  not  provided  for  elsewhere. 

The  Sunday  school  has  been  called  the 
nursery  of  the  church,  and,  if  this  be  not  a 
mistake,  then  whatever  is  the  declared  purpose 
of  the  church  should  be  clearly  reflected  in  the 
teachings  of  the  school,  inasmuch  as  the 
obnrch  proper  is  but  another  and  perhaps 
higher  department,  into  an  easy  and  natural 


familiarity  with  which  the  school  aims  to  in- 
troduce those  under  its  influence.  If,  there- 
fore, we  need  sober  and  honest  men  and 
women  in  the  church,  the  foundations  there- 
for should  be  laid  in  the  influences  being 
exerted  in  our  Sunday  schools,  hence  temper- 
ance becomes  a  requisite  study. 

The  Sunday  school,  if  I  mistake  not,  aims  to 
bring  the  pulpit  service  down  to  the  level  and 
capacity  of  the  children,  to  early  start  their 
feet  in  the  direction  of  righteousness,  and  to 
fortify  their  minds  ami  characters  against  the 
evils  that  may  threaten  by  the  way,  to  store 
their  minds  with  such  information  as  will  not 
only  be  serviceable  and  profitable,  but  will  fill 
the  place  within  them  that  Satan  might  occupy 
otherwise,  were  the  Sunday  school  work  neg- 
lected. They  need  not  only  to  be  taught  that 
there  is  loveliness  in  Christ,  but  that  there  are 
evil  and  vice  in  the  world  They  need  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  character,  subtlety,  and 
ruinous  tendency  of  many  ot  those  vices,  so 
that  the  church  may  find  in  them  afterward 
the  material,  made  ready  to  its  hand  for  serv- 
ice in  still  wider  fields,  or  at  least  receive  them 
free  from  the  corruptions  that  early  neglect 
might  have  entailed  upon  them. 

We  have  heard  it  often  said  that  "cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness;"  but  in  my  judgment  this 
is  a  mistake,  for,  instead  of  cleanliness  being 
neighbor  to  godliness,  it  really  is  a  part  of  the 
household  itself.  It  is  a  part  of  godliness.  In 
the  same  sense  temperance,  instead  of  being 
the  handmaid  of  the  gospel,  as  some  have 
supposed,  is  a  part  of  its  real  life,  an  inner  and 
inseparable  quality.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
real  Christianity  where  intemperance  revels. 

I  understand  Bible  temperance  to  mean  a 
total  abstinence  from  all  improper  things  and 
a  moderate  use  of  all  proper  things;  for  while 
it  does  say  "be  temperate  in  all  things,"  it  also 
exhorts  that  we  abstain  from  every  appearance 
of  evil.  Murder,  licentiousness,  falsehood, 
robbery,  deceit,  profanity,  covetousness.  back- 
biting, and  many  other  things  are  denounced 
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and  no  man,  acting  under  the  connsel  to  "be 
temperate  in  all  things*'  would,  for  a  moment, 
conclude  that  he  might  moderately  indulge  in 
any  of  these  vices.  To  such  a  man  **total 
abstinence"  is  the  motto,  and  the  only  safe  one 
for  him  to  adhere  to.  It  is,  however,  proper 
to  ppeak  or  to  be  silent,  to  eat  proper  food  and 
to  drink  proper  drink,  to  laugh  and  to  weep,  to 
walk  or  to  stand,  to  kneel  or  to  lie  prone;  but 
a  continuance  in  any  of  these  practices  beyond 
the  normal  limit,  is  hurtful  and  to  be  avoided. 

If,  then,  as  I  anticipate  temperance,  in  the 
sense  of  its  bearing  upon  the  use  of  intoxica- 
ting drink,  is  the  point  intended  for  me  espe- 
cially to  discuss,  we  have  but  to  look  at  the 
record  rum  has  made  for  itself,  in  order  to 
know  whether  it  should  be  placed  in  rank 
with  the  things  from  which  we  are  to  totally 
abstain,  or  among  those  to  be  moderately  in- 
dulged. If  its  record  has  been  evil  and  that 
continwilly^  then  it  should  be  so  announced, 
and  our  children  should  be  informed  of  it  in 
the  Sunday  school  frequently,  that  they  follow 
not  in  the  wake  of  the  millions  of  dupes  who 
have  been  lured  to  death  and  hell  by  the 
deceptive  thought  that  it  might  be  tampered 
with  in  moderation. 

There  is  no  more  sense  in  considering  the 
subject  of  temperance  a  mere  axuciliary  to  Sun- 
day school  work  than  in  bt*lieving  that  honesty, 
truthfulness,  fidelity,  and  benevolence  are  but 
auxiliary  teachings.  They  are  all  hidvipenAahle 
to  the  healthful  existence  and  growth  of  the 
institution.  As  well  might  we  call  the  gospel 
economy  perfect  without  charity,  as  the  Sun- 
day school  service  complete  without  temperance 
as  a  prominent  study. 

If  we  start  our  boys  out  on  a  course  that  leads 
to  wealth,  we  take  care  to  tp|  I  them  of  the  dangers 
attending  ventures  of  various  kinds,  and  take 
special  pains  to  point  to  the  places  where  ex- 
cellent prospects  have  been  ruined  and 
fortunes  wrecked ;  and  when,  in  our  Sunday 
schools,  we  are  training  the  children  for  life  here 
and  life  eternal^  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we 
should  make  special  and  frequent  reference  to 
the  mistakes  that  have  brought  calamitv  and 
despair  to  others,  and  also  that  we  should 
show  where  lay  the  incipient  caupes  that  led 
thereto. 

Of  all  the  ills  that  curse  the  earth,  not  one 
can  be  named  that  has  made  such  a  record  as 
intemperance.  It  has  cursed  more  homes,  a 
thousand  times,  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  our 
gospel  has  blessed.  It  holds  first  place  among 
vices  and  comprehends  all  the  others  in  its 
course.  It  is  the  gate  that  opens  so  easily  and 
swings  so  deftly  as  to  make  the  plunge  into 


the  abyss  of  vice  and  crime  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible certainty. 

There  is  a  legend  afloat  to  the  effect  that  on 
a  certain  occasion  the  Devil  gave  choice  to  a 
young  man,  whom  he  had  placed  under 
oblisations  to  him,  to  perform  one  of  three 
things  and  be  discharged  from  the  obligation. 

The  first  was  to  kill  his  aged  father,  the 
second  was  to  burn  the  residence  of  his  friend, 
and  the  third  was  to  drink  till  he  was  intoxi- 
cated. 

The  young  man  recoiled  in  horror  from  the 
proposition  to  kill  his  father,  or  to  bum  hia 
friend's  home,  and  gladly  seized  upon  the 
proposition  to  become  intoxicated  as  an  easy 
escape  from  his  obligation.  When  he  took  the 
cup,  he  smiled  as  he  emptied  its  contents  into 
his  mouth,  and  thought  the  Devil  had  been 
very  lenient  with  him.  Presently  his  brain 
reeled,  his  whole  nature  became  possessed  of  a 
strange  and  unnatural  inclination,  and  he 
hastened  away  to  the  home  of  his  friend  and 
applied  a  match  to  the  contents  of  his  barn 
and  consumed  the  entire  premises,  and  when 
after  reaching  home  his  gray-haired  &ther 
sought  to  interfere  with  him  in  his  course  of 
madness,  he  lifted  a  weapon  near  by  and  felled 
him  to  the  earth,  from  whence  he  never  rose. 
For  these  crimes  he  paid  the  penalty  in  death. 
The  Devil's  turn  to  smile  now  came,  and  he 
went  back  to  his  dark  dominion  to  announce 
the  success  of  the  snare  he  had  set  for  the 
young  man's  feet.  Rum,  to  the  young  man^ 
looked  like  a  gateway  through  which  he  might 
escape  the  other  crimes;  but  it  proved  to  be 
the  entrance  to  the  n  all. 

While  this  may  be  but  a  fable,  yet  who  can 
say  that  the  picture  it  presents  is  overdrawn? 
Go  where  we  will,  into  crowded  cities  or 
sparsely  settled  hamlets ;  into  palatial  halls  or 
the  peasant's  cottage  of  logr>,  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  this  curse  of  the  world  is  apparent. 

I  would  not  be  sensational,  and  will  not  en- 
large upon  this.  It  is  not  for  me  to  depict 
the  evils  inflicted  by  intemperance;  but  sim- 
ply to  refer  to  them  as  an  evidence  that  our 
Sunday  school  cannot  discharge  the  obligation 
it  has  taken  upon  itself,  without  making  tern- 
perance  a  leading  theme  and  giving  it  promi- 
nente  in  proportion  as  it  values  the  honor^ 
credit,  safety,  and  glory  of  the  children  and  the 
church. 

Our  children  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  even  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  of 
rum  for  revenue's  sake  are  ashamed  of  the  dis- 
honorable bu-'iness  they  are  plying.  Every 
honorable  mechanic,  merchant,  artist,  inventor, 
or  business  man  in  any  line,  will  put  his  wares 
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npon  exhibition  in  oor  pablic  places  and  label 
them.  He  expects  his  work  to  recommend 
him  and  bring  him  patronage;  bat  whoever 
eaw  a  mmseller  honest  enoagh  to  hang  his 
business  card  on  the  back  of  a  staggering, 
bloated  dmnkard,  or  over  the  mardered  wife 
and  debanched  daughter,  or  in  the  home  of 
sqaalid  poverty  from  whence  his  hand  has 
driven  life,  peace,  plenty,  and  virtue?  Whoever 
saw  the  card  of  a  rumseller  posted  in  such 
places  announcing  where  his  office  or  place  of 
business  was,  wherein  he  might  be  consulted 
when  fuKher  work  of  this  kind  was  desired? 
Ah.  no !  Unlike  all  other  branches  of  business 
he  dare  not  advertise  his  skill  by  labeling  the 
samples  of  his  work.  His  unwillingness  in 
this  respect  is  a  confession  of  the  disreputable 
character  of  the  drunkard-making  business. 

It  is  mirSy  then,  to  label  his  work  for  him, 
and,  even  in  our  Sunday  schools,  to  point  to  the 
labels,  and  make  the  children  understand  that 
the  entrances  to  saloons  are  the  gateways  to 
damnation,  that  total  abstinence  from  all  that 
intoxicates  is  the  only  safety  from  the  perni- 
cious influences  that  dance  like  demons  around 
the  alluring  cup. 

It  is  ours  to  teach  the  children  early  that  the 
ase  of  intoxicating  liquor  brings  descration  of 
soul.  It  is  ours  to  disarm  this  foe  of  humanity, 
if  we  can,  or,  at  least,  render  the  youth  of  our 
Sonday  schools  invulnerable  to  its  poisoned 
shafts  by  5>uch  fortification  as  timely  warning 
and  counsel  can  furnish. 

The  duty  of  the  Sunday  school  in  this  matter 
is  simply  the  measure  of  its  possibility  to  warn, 
persuad**,  and  fortify  the  youthful  character. 
Hence  the  relation  of  temperance  to  the  Sun- 
day school  work  is  as  the  relation  of  honesty 
to  honor,  of  purity  to  virtue,  of  blood  to  the 
life,  or  of  truth  to  the  gospel.  As  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  overestimate  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
so  is  it  impossible  to  conduct  Sunday  school 
work  faithfully  without  making  temperance 
one  of  the  prominent  features  of  study. 

In  teaching  our  chihlren  to  be  men  and  wo- 
men, this  question  is  necessarily  involved. 
False  ideas  of  liberty  are  being  circulated  by 
the  advocates  of  drinking  habits.  The  drunk- 
ard takes  in  one  hand  the  cup,  and  with  the 
otht'r  hand  dro|>8  thereinto  the  liberties  of  his 
wife  and  children,  of  his  parents  and  relative?, 
of  his  city  or  community,  and  then  drinks  and 
reels,  a  slave  to  false  conclusions  and  perverted 
appetite.  Many  a  man  who  drinks  and  pro- 
tests against  temperance  movements  as  in-* 
fringements  upon  his  rights  as  a  free  man, 
will  leave  his  wife  without  fuel  and  food,  and 
his   children    without  protection  and  educa- 


tion, forgetful  or  reckless  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  thus  robbing  them  of  the  liberties  that  be- 
long to  life.  He  will  allow  that  wife  to  die 
from  neglect  and  starvation,  those  children  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance  and  dirt,  and  finally  to 
become  criminals  and  a  menace  to  the  liberties 
of  the  entire  country  where  they  reside.  He 
will  still  contend  for  ^i8  liberty  to  drink  until  his 
drunken,  bloated  carcass  and  breath  is  found 
poisoning  the  pure  atmosphere  God  gave  us  lib- 
erty to  breathe,  and  finally  he  becomes  an  in- 
mate of  either  a  madhouse,  a  penitentiary,  or  a 
poorhouse,  which  he  and  his  kind  of  free  men 
have  compelled  sober  men  to  build,  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  foul  and  murderous  on- 
slaughts upon  their  liberties  that  these  poor, 
deluded,  and  besotted  bipeds  are  threatening  to 
make. 

Our  children  n«ed  to  be  taught  that  their 
work,  as  maturing  men  and  women,  is  to  help 
to  increase  the  measure  of  beauty  and  moral 
wealth  in  the  world,  to  become  contributors  to 
the  forces  that  elevate  and  ennoble  the  race,  to 
illustrate  in  life  the  truer  conceptions  of  liberty 
that  claims  no  privilege  incompatible  with  the 
privileges  of  another.  And  where  can  these 
principles  be  better  taught  than  in  the  Sunday 
school?  Where  can  these  sehtiments  find 
stronger  indorsement  than  in  the  sacred  hooks 
from  whence  our  Sunday  school  workers  draw 
the  stores  of  their  information  and  authority? 

Alas,  it  is  too  true,  for  the  very  faces  of  our 
maturing  ones  are  an  index  to  it,  that  the  gen- 
eration now  upon  us  is  weakened  and  made 
partially  imbecile  because  of  vices  both  secret 
and  open,  which  might  have  been  avoided, 
had  the  l\omes  and  Sunday  schools  of  earlier 
time  been  more  faithful  in  tearing  the  mask 
irom  disguised  corruption  and  in  uttering  the 
warning  notes  that  could  have  been  understood. 
We  need  not,  however,  decry  the  methods  of 
the  past,  or  deplore  the  neglect  of  others.  Ours 
is  to  do  to-day.  We  need  to  show  our  children 
that  such  steps  take  hold  on  death,  that  such 
indulgences  rob  the  intellect  of  its  force  and  the 
body  of  its  stateliness  and  nobility,  and  that 
by  them  the  God  image  is  obliterated  and  the 
soul  enslaved.  They  need  to  learn  that  virtue 
means  resistance  to  all  such  enticements,  and 
that  virtue  alone  commands  recognition  with 
God  and  Christ  at  last. 

Unto  our  Sunday  school  workers  is  largely 
committed  the  honor  of  performing  this  service, 
so  fraught  with  holy  interept  to  coming  years 
and  generations,  and  so  fruitful  in  glory  to  God 
and  "good  will  to  men."  Many  a  home  is  with- 
out the  capacity  to  prudently  teach  these  lessons,, 
and  thus  it  frequently  devolves  upon  our  Sun- 
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day  school  workers  to  sapply  the  home  defect, 
and  preserve  the  youthful  character  from  the 
damage  to  which  that  neglect  has  exposed 
them.  Does  this  not  all  come  under  the  head 
of  my  text?  If  not,  we  have  mistaken  its  im- 
port. The  more  crying  the  evil  and  the  more 
insidious  the  foe,  the  more  essential  that  fea- 
ture in  our  Sunday  school  work  that  directly, 
persistently,  and  wisely  applies  its  forces  to  pre- 
vent. 

Many  Sunday  school  teachers  mourn  over  a 
failure  to  discover  present  results  in  those  whom 
they  teach;  but  it  will  remain  largely  for  the 
coming  years  to  tell  the  real  story  of  their  suc- 
-cess  or  failure. 

Let  temperance  be  understood  as  a  principle 
or  virtue  in  our  schools  and  the  lessons  thus 
impressed  will  take  deeper  root  when  the  chil- 
dren, later  on,  behold  the  living  illustrations  of 
their  potency  and  pertinence,  and,  in  the  har- 


vest time,  when  the  final  fruitage  is  garnered, 
it  will  be  seen  that  our  labor  was  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord.  We  cannot  now  tell,  for  while  we 
are  not  permitted  to  see  any  wondrous  transi- 
tions as  the  result  of  our  present  toil,  neither 
are  we  permitted  to  know  what  might  have 
been  the  condition  of  the  children  we  min- 
istered to,  had  we  not  served  them  as  we  did. 
In  conclusion:  When  we  build  fences  around 
our  farms  or  gardens,  we  sometimes  show  by 
the  character  of  the  fence  constructed  what 
value  we  set  upon  the  vines  or  vegetation 
within,  or  what  apprehension  we  feel  concern- 
ing the  enemies  without.  So  in  our  Sunday 
school  work,  let  us  show  by  the  place  temper- 
ance is  assigned  in  connection  therewith,  what 
estimate  we  place  upon  the  characters  of  the 
children  we  teach  and  what  judgment  we 
render  regarding  the  enormity  of  intemperance 
as  a  menace  from  without. 


Editor's    Corner. 


^'Christ  Ijas  come! 
The  belfries  ring 
Jubilations  for  a  king,— 
Who  in  love  so  lowly  bom, 
Scanctifles  this  holy  mom : 
Still  the  radiant,  heavenly  throng 
Chant  their  rapturous  Advent  song: 
Join  we  too  the  sweet  refrain : — 
'Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.' " 


THE  CHRIST-OHILD. 

In  his  last  Christmas  sermon,  delivered  in 
the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  on  Christmas 
day  of  1892,  among  many  beautiful  things 
Philips  Brooks  said:  "Another  Christmas 
morning  brings  back  the  wonderful  story  on 
which  the  heart  of  the  whole  Christian  world 
feeds  its  faith  and  hope.  The  winter  sun- 
shine is  not  more  bright  and  clear  than  the 
atmosphere  of  living  joy  which,  stretching 
back  between  our  eyes  and  the  picture  of 
Bethlehem,  shows  us  its  beauty  in  unstained 
freshness.  And  as  we  open  once  again  those 
chapters  of  the  gospels  in  which  the  ever 
fresh  and  living  picture  stands,  there  seems 
from  year  to  year  always  to  come  some  newer, 
brighter  meaning  to  the  words  that  tell  the 
tale.  .  .  .  The  very  moment  that  the  birth  in 
Bethlehem  was  a  fact  it  became  a  power. 
The  little  hands  beckoned,   and   the  sages 


from  the  East  harnessed  their  camels,  and 
started  on  their  way.  The  little  hands  were 
lifted,  and  Herod  trembled  on  his  throne. 
The  very  dilapidation  of  the  stable  lets  the 
glory  shine  out,  and  the  world  looks  at  it.  .  .  . 
And  there  is  another  suggestion  in  the  fact 
that  no  sooner  was  the  life  of  Christ  present 
in  the  world  than  it  began  to  be  beset  by 
dangers  and  overwhelmed  with  troubles.  It 
lived  through  them  all  and  conquered  them, 
but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  there  was 
nothing  like  calm,  settled  peace,  clear  living 
and  clear  shining  for  that  beset  and  perse- 
cuted life.  First  it  was  Herod  at  Jerusalem. 
Then  came  the  wearisome  visit  into  Egypt. 
Then  on  the  return  Judea  was  in  the  enemies* 
hands  and  the  child  was  carried  far  up  into 
the  north  to  Nazareth.  All  the  time, 
through  it  all,  the  life  went  on  growing, 
unfolding,  manifesting  more  and  more  its 
holiness  and  beauty;  but  from  the  very 
first  it  showed  that  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  in  this  world  was  not  an  easy  or  a 
peaceful  thing.  It  was  like  the  movement  of 
a  star  across  the  sky — now  overwhelmed  with 
clouds,  now  lost  in  darkness  till  it  seemed  to 
have  entirely  gone  out,  but  always  reappear- 
ing, always  there,  climbing  and  beautiful, 
always  prophesying  a  time  when  it  shall 
come  out  into  a  cloudless  sky  and  shine  with- 
out a  hindrance.     And  when  the  Christ  is 
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bom  in  a  maa^s  life,  when  all  his  vag^e  relig- 
ious longings  gather  themselves  into  a  deep 
personal  devotion  to  a  manifested  Lord,  then 
all  this  is  true  again." 

The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  the  birth 
of  the  Christ-child,  how  it  comes  back  from 
the  past  and  makes  its  home  anew  with  us  to- 
day! Well  may  it  have  been  said  that  "upon 
this  wonderful  story  the  whole  Christian 
world  feeds  its  faith  and  hope."  The  glorious 
light  and  life-giving  warmth,  bursting  and 
radiating  from  the  manger  of  Bethlehem! 
How  sublime  and  fathomless  the  love  im- 
pelling the  gift!  But  if  that  love  was  bound- 
less, what  shall  we  say  of  the  love  leading  up 
to  the  pleading  of,  * 'Father  here  am  I,  send 
me"?.  As  closes  the  old  year  with  its  trials 
and  cares,  and  our  longings  reach  out  into 
the  great  unknown  questioning  of  what  it 
holds,  of  what  it  shall  bring  into  our  lives, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  this  light  of  love  shin- 
ing across  the  centuries  and  there,  while  its 
radiance  strengthens  and  feeds  our  faith^  our 
hope,  let  the  lesson  come  home  to  us  that 
like  Him  who  had  no  home  nor  where  to 
rest  his  weary  head,  we  are  but  sojourners 
here  and  if  following  in  his  footsteps,  change, 
trial,  and  temptation  await  us. 

How  much  of  hope,  comfort,  and  cheer  is 
borne  in  upon  each  weary  heart  as  these 
words  come  to  it,  '*in  nie  peace/'' 

This  is  the  light  radiating  from  that  won- 
derful story,  the  story  of  the  Christ-child 
born  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem. 

**Perfect  love  casteth  out  all  fear  .  .  .  fear 
hath  torment."  If  there  be  one  wish  for  our- 
self  dearer  than  another,  one  wish  which 
more  than  another  we  cherish  for  our  readers, 
it  is  that  the  New  Year  may  be  lightened  in 
all  its  varying  changes  and  circumstances  by 
the  wondrous  light  of  the  perfect  love  which 
caste th  out  fear,  the  love  which  demanded 
the  song  of  angels,  because  mortals  could  not 
express  its  depth,  its  wealth  of  meaning. 

As  the  changes  of  the  future  develop,  may 
we  trust  him  in  prosperity  for  the  grace  and 
strength  which  will  enable  us  to  remember  and 
give  thanks,  may  we  trust  him  in  adversity  for 
strength  to  endure,  **as  seeing  him  who  is  in- 
visible" to  the  natural  eye,  and,  when  over- 
whelmed by  the  storms  of  misfortune  and 
calamity,  may  we  trust  with  the  strength  of 
faith  which  will  enable  us  to  say,  "Even 
though  he  slay  me." 

As  we  enter  upon  the  New  Year  let  us  com- 
mend the  sweet,  pure  thoughts  of  the  follow- 
ing poem  handed  us  for  insertion,  by  a  friend. 
The  author  is  unknown:— 


SLIPPING  AWAY. 

"They  ore  slipping  away,  these  sweet,  swift  years. 

Like  a  leaf  on  the  current  cast : 
With  never  a  break  in  their  rapid  flow, 
We  watch  them,  as  one  by  one  they  go 

Into  the  beautiful  past. 

"One  after  another  we  see  them  pass 

Down  the  dim  lighted  stair ; 
We  hear  the  sound  of  their  heavy  tread. 
In  the  steps  of  the  centuries  long  since  dbad'. 

As  beautiful  and  fair. 

'^There  are  only  a  few  years  left  to  love; 

Shall  we  waste  them  in  idle  strife? 
Shall  we  trample  under  our  ruthless  feet. 
These  beautiful  blossoms  rare  and  sweet. 

By  the  dusky  way  of  life? 

'There  are  only  a  few  swift  years — ah !  Ibt 

No  envious  taunts  be  heard ; 
Make  life's  fair  pattern  of  rare  design, 
And  fill  up  the  measure  with  love's  sweet  wine; 

But  never  an  angry  word." 


We  bespeak  for  the  Department  of  Sundiay 
School  Workers  in  this  ispue,  a  careful  reading,, 
and  tmst  that  the  yonng  Saints  will'  bear  in 
mind  that  this  address  is  only  one  of  many 
gems  the  Leaves  have  famished  them  the  past 
year.  And  while  yon  remember  it  we  want 
to  request  of  each  one  who  reads  this  that  they^ 
ask  themselves  the  qaestion,  Have  T  done  all 
tohich  I  could  do,  to  aid  in  their  citctikUion  f 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  hard  times 
are  likely  to  bear  quite  as  hard*  apon  publica- 
tions as  upon  individnals.  How  greatly  then* 
would  it  aid  us  if  our  tried  and  constant  friends 
shoald  each  one  of  them  secure  one  new  sub- 
scriber or  even  one  renewal. 


Let  the  friends  of  the  children  take  notice 
that  the  second  volume  of  the  Birth  Offering 
Series  is  now  on  sale  at  the  Herald  Office.  It 
is  entitled  The  Happiest  Christmas,  and  is  a 
very  sweet  story  by  Srs.  Callie  B.  Stebbins 
and  Mary  J.  Garner  of  the  way  in  which  a 
number  of  children  spent  Christmas.  Don't 
fail  to  order  one  for  your  children.  Others 
are  to  follow  soon. 


Nothing  in  this  December  number  of  the 
Beview  of  Reviews  is  likely  to  attract  more 
attention  than  a  highly  illustrated  article  en- 
titled '*Some  Prospective  Pilgrimages.*'  It 
sets  forth  the  plans  (with  which  the  ReiHew 
of  Reviews  is  in  direct  cooperation)  for  a  pil- 
grimage In  January  to  places  and  objects  of 
great  Interest  In  England  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Lunn,  of  ILondon,  and)  wlih  the 
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active  aid,  from  place  to  place,  of  such  emi- 
nent speakers  and  authorities  as  Prof.  James 
Bryce,  Archdeacon  Parrar,  Mr.  Walter 
Besant,  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Clifford,  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  Rev. 
Mark  Guy  Pearse,  Mr.  Bunting,  editor  of  the 
Contemporary;  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Mr. 
William  T.  Stead,  Mr.  George  Du  Maurier, 
the  famous  artist  of  Punch;  various  promi- 
nent gentlemen  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  numerous  others.  The  tourists  leave 
New  York  on  January  10,  and  complete  their 
round  on  about  February  5.  All  the  accom- 
modations are  to  be  first-class,  and  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  ever  been  attempted  with  so 
much  promise  of  success.    After  the  English 


pilgrimage  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
join  a  pilgrimage  to  Italy  and  Rome,  which 
will  be  accompanied  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Far- 
rar  and  Mr.  Haweis,  and  which  will  include 
most  interesting  lectures  and  talks  by  high 
authorities  at  the  various  points  of  interest 
on  the  route  of  the  journey.  Membership  in 
these  parties  is  to  be  secured  at  remarkably 
low  rates  from  the  Revieic  of  Reviews,  the  idea 
being  to  carry  out  practically  the  scheme  of 
historical  and  educational  pilgrimages  so 
elaborately  set  forth  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  There  is  also  defi- 
nitely projected  for  February,  March,  and 
April  a  most  attractive  tour  to  Egypt,  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Orient  in  general. 


Daughters  ol  Zion. 

MRS.  C.  B.  KELLEY,  EDFTOR. 
''Unity  of  work  is  the  hope  of  our  cause.'' 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO? 

This  question  will  likely  be  the  first  to  arise 
in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  pociety,  and  it 
is  appropriate  that  it  should.  Unleps  we  feel 
alive,  and  make  inquiry,  the  chances  are  that 
hundreds  of  opportunities  will  be  passed  over 
unnoticed  in  which  much  good  niigrht  have 
been  done  to  the  saving  of  a  soul,  and  strength- 
ening of  the  work  of  the  church. 

Let  the  springing  thought  of  each  member 
then  be,  What  shall  we  do  ? 

It  will  not  meet  the  purpose  in  our  search 
for  an  answer  to  this  question  to  look  for  some 
great  thing,  far  beyond  us;  but  begin  first  at 
home,  for  did  not  the  wise  king  tell  us  in  holy 
writ  that  a  virtuous  woman  "looketh  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household?"  And  as  we  show 
willingness  and  ability  by  looking  after  what 
may  be  termed  the  little  things,  the  horizon  of 
usefulness  will  extend,  and  the  vision  will  be 
cleared,  and  we  shall  find  full  opportunity  for 
the  employment  of  every  talent. 

1.  Let  each  examine  herself  and  determine 
whether  it  is  the  spirit  that  bears  "love,  joy, 
peace,  longsufiering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance,"  that  is  characteristic  of 
her  ways  and  work. 

2.  Are  those  connected  with  our  homes 
happy  and  useful;  if  not,  let  us  help  them:  an 
act  or  a  word  will  oAen  dispel  the  gloom,  and 
cause  the  sunshine  to  prevail  in  their  hearts, 
drive  away  the  evil  one,  and  bring  the  good 
spirit  in. 


3.  We  can  help  in  the  Sunday  school.  If 
not  as  teachers  we  may  try  to  be  good  pupils. 
We  may  do  good  as  pupil  or  teacher. 

4.  Look  after  any  child  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  which  ought  to  be  in  the  Sunday 
school  but  is  not.  It  may  require  great  tact 
and  genius  to  succeed  with  some,  and  parents 
occasionally,  but  wise  perseverance  wins. 

5.  We  can  visit  the  sick  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, and  go  ready  to  help,  as  well  as  to  cheer 
and  comfort  by  our  presence. 

If  we  will  continue  the  query  in  our  minds, 
allowing  such  answers  to  come  forth  as  will 
promote  our  usefulness,  we  will  soon  find  so 
many  things  to  do,  that  the  query  will  arise. 
How  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  do  all  we  find  to 
be  done? 


THE  ELECT  LADY. 

It  ought  not  to  be  thought  strange  to  find 
mention  of  chosen  women  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  well  as  chosen  men.  In  the  time  of 
the  apostles  the  Saints  were  called  "a  chosen 
generation,"  and  it  is  reasonable  and  clear  from 
the  record,  that  women  held  and  filled  a 
worthy  and  interesting  place  among  the 
''peculiar  people." 

The  great  pattern  and  fashioner  of  this  peo- 
ple was  himself,  "elect" — chosen,  and  it  is  in 
keeping  with  the  true  type  to  find  the  workers 
among  his  faithful  followers  spoken  of  as  the 
"elect  of  God." 

To  become  elect,  was  to  be   pointed   oat. 
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-cboeeD;  and  we  think  it  would  not  be  oat  of 
lair  statement  to  say  the  selections  for  special 
work  were  made  because  of  worthiness  of  life, 
preparation,  ardaoas  and  anselfish  toil  and 
mcrifice  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
only  school  by  which  we  may  attain  such 
fitness 

Could  women  attain  to  fuch  hisrli  calling  and 
<»mmeniiation  as  to  be  also  de-oitrnated  e^t? 
We  think  so,  and  point  to  the  reference  in  the 
second  epi&tle  of  John  as  confirmatory  of  the 
position. 

Should  it  he  claimed  that  the  term  "elect 
iady"  refers  to  a  church,  it  would  not  destroy 
the  argument,  for  to  use  it  as  a  true  type  fully 
warren ts  the  belief  in  the  actual  existence 
of  the  tpye.  The  letter  of  the  apostle  is  ad- 
<)re8sed  to  "the  elect  lady  and  her  children 
whom  I  love  in  the  truth."  The  church  would 
include  the  children;  it  takes  the  children  to 
make  up  the  church;  but  it  is  further  stated: 
*'And  not  I  only,  but  also  all  they  that  have 
known  the  truth."  All  who  have  known  the 
truth,  might  well  so  speak  of  this  elect  lady  and 
her  frtmily,  but  hardly  of  themselves. 

Concluding  the  letter  the  apostle  states: 
"The  children  of  thy  elect  sister  greet  thee." 
Who  were  those  two  elect  sisters  who  stand 
forth  in  such  a  lively  place  as  beacon  lights  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Daughters  of  Zion  in 
their  life  work  in  the  church  ? 

Evidently  they  were  those  who  were  ever 
ready  to  aid  and  comfort  rather  than  cause 
undue  work  and  anxiety  for  the  elders. 
Their  sacrifices  and  welcome  to  the  weary 
were  proverbial  among  the  elders.  Their 
lives  were  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  the 
faith,  not  to  seeking  the  overthrow  of  some 
brother  or  sister.  If  a  weary  preacher  chanced 
to  rap  upon  their  door  when  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  toil  and  care,  or  the  deep  rest  of 
night,  their  welcome  was  just  as  warm  and 
hearty.  They  lived  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  not  themselves.  They  were  faithful 
to  account  of  their  tithes  and  offerings  to  the 
Bishop  and  first  to  give  needed  aid  to  the  elder 
— *'succorred  many." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  evil  speaking,  gossip, 
and  back-biting  were  never  engaged  in  by 
them.  They  were  evidently  watchful  of  the 
proper  apparel,  and  tidiness  of  the  elder;  and 
may  not  only  have  washed  their  clothes  but 
their  feet. 

Instead  of  their  speech  being  given  to 
vanity,  it  was  devoted  to  a  canvas  of  the 
truth,  exhortation,  and  prayer. 

Well  might  the  apostle  warn  one  so  given 
to  hospitality  and  sympathy  of  heart  for  those 


who  endured  trials  for  the  gospel's  sake,  to 
examine  those  who  came;— those  claiming  a 
like  faith  but  who  were  wanderers  from  the 
truth.  "If  there  come  any  unto  you  and 
bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into 
your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed." 
These  elect  must  have  known  the  faith  to  be 
able  to  detect  the  error. 

The  Daughters  of  Zion  have  an  example  of 
the  elect  made  in  their  own  time.  To  Sister 
Emma  Smith  it  was  said:  *'And  thou  art  an 
elect  lady  whom  I  have  called." — B.  of  C. 
sec.  24.  She  was  chosen;  called  to  a  work; 
and  her  wisdom,  foresight,  and  steadfastness 
in  the  truth  are  well  known  to  the  Saints. 

God  is  not  partial;  the  worthy  and  faithful 
are  ever  recognized  in  their  time,  and  with 
the  daughters  as  the  sons  of  Zion. 

The  (jualifications  of  the  elect  are  definitely 
set  forth  by  the  apostle  in  the  Colossian 
letter  3:12:  **Put  on,  therefore,  as  the  elect 
of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercies, 
kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness, 
longsuffering." 

Daughters  of  Zion,  ever  so  live  and  work, 
that  your  faithfulness  and  charity  may  be 
known  and  re€ui  of  all,  and  your  reward  will 
be  great  when  the  elect  Christ  shall  appear 
to  gather  his  own. 


Plano,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sisters:  —  Being  deeply  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  organization  known  as  the 
Daughters  of  Zion,  I  have  noted  with  disap- 
pointment the  opposition  It  is  receiving  from 
some  whom  we  would  naturally  expect  would 
gladly  support  every  movement  for  right. 
And  there  is  no  sincere,  earnest  mind  that 
can  class  this  work  and  its  ultimate  results 
other  than  as  a  battle  for  the  right,  and  even 
though  it  fails  for  want  of  support  its  founda- 
tion is  none  the  less  great. 

Casting  the  mind's  eye  over  the  church 
to-day,  and  making  an  average  of  the  stand- 
ard of  its  members,  and  more  especially  the 
young,  does  it  not  appeal  to  every  heart  for 
the  establishment  of  better  order  and  higher 
morals  than  now  exists?  On  every  hand  we 
see  the  **children  of  the  kingdom"  bearing 
fruts  of  weakness  and  inclination  to  sin  that 
the  father  and  mother,  to  whom  the  sacred 
trust  of  parentage  has  been  given,  has  igno- 
rantly  implanted  in  that  innocent  being — the 
child.  And  it  is  not  overstepping  the  limits 
of  reason  to  suppose  that  when  the  parents 
and  the  children  shall  stand  before  the  great 
Judge,  to  answer  for  their  sins,  he  will  ask  of 
the  parents  why  they  were  so  blind  to  the 
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best  iDterest  and  welfare  of  the  most  sacred 
and  responsible  trust  fsri^en  to  the  human 
family. 

In  the  line  of  my  observation,  (though  lim- 
ited,) I  have  seen  children  go  to  disgrace  and 
ruin  because  all  the  chances  were  against 
their  success.  They  had  been  born  into  the 
world  under  unequal  circumstances  with  life, 
and  after  this  much  damage  was  done,  by  the 
parents  furthering  the  designs  of  the  evil 
one  in  failing  to  train  their  minds  in  the 
proper  way,  thinking  as  so  many  good  Chris- 
tians (?)  say,  "I  will  have  my  children  blessed, 
and  when  they  are  old  enough  they  shall  be 
baptized,  and  then  God  will  care  for  them. 
There  is  no  use  of  so  much  fuss  and  worry, 
the  gospel  covers  the  whole  ground."  The 
gospel  surely  does  cover  the  ground,  but  it 
does  not  abolish  the  caring  for  and  teaching 
of  the  children  I 

In  all  the  teachings  of  Christ  bearing  upon 
this  he  has  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  the  necessity  of  training  the  children  in 
ways  of  righteousness. 

To  the  fathers  we  cannot  appeal  as  we  can 
to  the  mothers,  and  to  them  we  would  voice 
our  whole  soul  in  the  call  to  save  the  children 
— poor  helpless  little  ones,  brought  into  the 
world  more  often  through  sin  than  any  other 
way,  must  they  struggle  through  this  sinful 
world  under  such  unfair  advantages  and  be 
lost  at  last?  It  is  a  serious  question  to  ask 
the  parents,  and  one  they  must  sui-ely  answer 
some  day  before  God.  **Did  you  perform 
your  whole  duty  towards  the  little  ones?" 
And  if  they  must  turn  to  him  and  answer  for 
their  neglect,  how  will  it  be  with  them? 
Many  long  lists  of  children's  sins  and  the  de- 
pravity of  many  lives  will  have  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  parents.  Every  thinker  realizes 
this  fact  more  or  less  vividly,  and  knowing 
this,  can  anyone  who  has  children  to  save, 
raise  one  word  against  a  plan  that  is  going  to 
assist  the  parents  in  accomplishing  this  re- 
sult? 

In  every  organization,  no  matter  what  its 
aim  may  be,  there  must  be  a  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  its  supporters,  to  insure  its  success. 


The  same  in  this  movement — its  members 
must  meet  and  compare  methods,  exchange 
ideas,  experiences,  etc.,  and  may  God's  blessing- 
rest  with  the  few  noble  sisters  enlisted  in  this 
cause,  and  may  patience  and  strength  be 
given  them,  till  they  may  see  the  time  that 
an  appeal  for  assistance  is  unnecessary,  but 
that  every  mother  may  see  and  appreciate 
the  need  of  such  a  movement  and  lend  her 
aid.  And  when  this  time  comes,  when  the 
mothers  unite,  not  only  in  faith  and  prayers, 
but  in  everyday  practice,  there  will  be  one 
sin,  and  one  of  the  most  disastrous  sins,  that 
will  find  no  foothold  in  the  Christian  home. 
Ignorance  no  longer  will  be  bliss,  neither  will 
ignorance  be  excusable,  but  the  light  and  love 
of  God  will  shine  forth,  and  the  home  circle 
will  then  be  the  pure  and  happy  thing  it 
sfunild  be,  and  will  reflect  the  glory  of  the 
Father  who  ordained  it  for  the  blessing  of 
mankind. 

To  those  who  specify  the  work  of  the 
Daughters  of  Zion  as  *^going  about,  setting 
others'  houses  in  order,"  we  would  ask  if  it 
would  not  be  more  commendable  on  their  part 
to  len^  their  support  to  the  upbuilding  of  so 
noble  a  purpose?  And  even  granting  that 
the  expressed  sentiment  be  true:  that  the 
Daughters  of  Zion  are  setting  others'  houses 
in  order,  is  it  not  a  Christian  work?  And  if 
we  are  not  able  to  do  it  for  ourselves,  ought 
we  not  to  thank  them  for  their  kindness  and 
sisterly  charity  in  helping  us?  They  are 
reaping  no  harvest  themselves,  and  many  un- 
pleasant obstacles  are  placed  in  their  way  by 
those  who  should  have  the  generosity  to  be 
found  loyal  to  truth  wherever  It  may  exist. 
Should  any  sister  ever  **meddle"  in  my  home, 
and  accomplish  the  good  this  organization 
musty  if  properly  sustained,  I  would  wish, 
with  my  last  breath,  to  call  a  divine  blessing 
upon  her  head. 

May  God  bless  the  cause  and  those  engaged^ 
not  only  in  its  support,  but  in  practicing  its 
teachings,  and  may  the  time  come  when  the 
work  of  the  Daughters  of  Zion  shall  add  one 
more  chapter  to  the  spread  of  truth  and  the 
eradication  of  sin. 

Agnes  White. 
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PAST    DAYS. 


BY  ELLA  J.  GREEN. 


My  thoughts  go  back  in  heartfelt  longing, 

To  days  long  past; 
In  memory's  halls  they  now  are  thronging, 

Those  dear  days  past,— long  past. 

To  childhood's  home  I  now  am  carried, 

And  muse  apart, 
O'er  days  with  joy  and  sorrow  varied. 

That  stir  my  heart, — sad  heart. 

I  see  again  in  peace  and  gladness 

Our  group  complete, 
No  face  yet  marked  by  sorrow's  sadness. 

This  scene  is  sweet, — ah  sweet. 


The  scene  is  changed,  as  mem'ry  lingers, 

To  one  of  woe. 
Our  loved  one  touched  by  Death's  cold  fin- 
gers! 

The  tears  now  flow, — ^must  flow. 

Our  grief  is  great,  we're  broken  hearted. 

The  vacant  place 
Reminds  us  that  on  earth  we're  parted 

From  that  dear  face, — loved  face. 

But  faith  and  hope  are  with  us  ever 

To  bear  us  up, 
And  help  us  by  their  mighty  lever 

To  drink  the  cup, — deep  cup. 


THE  POOR  ALWAYS  YE  HAVE  WITH  YOU. 


**A  poor,  wayfaring  man  of  grief 
Hath  often  passed  me  on  my  way. 
Who  sued  so  humbly  for  relief 
That  I  could  never  answer,  Nay." 

IT  was  a  dreary,  raw  Saturday 
in  November.  The  wind  blew 
angrily  over  the  bare  hills  and 
dashed  down  the  streets  of  the  young 
western  town  of  which  we  write.  It 
tossed  the  branches  of  the  few  trees 
that  offered  a  feeble  resistance  to 
its  onslaught  and,  as  if  not  satisfied 
with  so  easy  a  conquest,  it  wreaked 
its  remaining  fury  upon  the  few  pe- 
destrians abroad. 

One  of  these  toiled  painfully  along, 
weary,  faint,  travel  worn,  and  sad  at 
heart;  for  hundreds  of  miles  sepa- 
rated him  from  a  loving  wife  and 
three  darling  little  ones.  And  not 
only  that,  but,  though  he  had  unsel- 
fishly denied  himself  of  all  but  the 
barest  necessities,  he  had  been  able 


to  leave  them  but  a  scanty  store  to 
provide  for  their  wants,  and  he  knew 
that,  unless  charity  interposed  in  their 
behalf,  starvation  would  soon  stare 
them  in  the  face. 

What  more  were  the  woes  from 
which  this  poor  man  cried  for  relief? 
Pain,  distress  of  body  attended  his 
every  step  as  he  dragged  himself 
slowly  along  the  railroad  track  that 
led  into  the  town. 

He  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
plain,  industrious  workingman.  No 
one  would  have  dreamed  that  he  had 
not  one  cent  in  his  pocket  with  which 
to  buy  a  morsel  of  food.  No  one 
would  have  known  that  the  wistful 
sadness  that  rested  on  his  face  and 
sounded  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  had 
come  from  pain,  from  hunger,  and  be- 
cause he  was  no  longer  able  to  shield 
his  dear  ones  from  suffering. 

It  was    through   no    fault  of  his, 
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through  no  lack  of  effort  on  his  part, 
and  yet  this  knowledge  could  not  take 
away  the  pain  of  the  sympathy  he 
felt  for  those  dearer  to  him  than  life 
itself. 

In  his  af&iction,  he  did  not  call  upon 
God,  for  he  had  no  understanding  of 
his  fatherhood.  Yet  there  were  in 
him  the  principles  of  noble  manhood, 
principles  that  God  and  all  good  men 
respect.  There  was  in  him  the  in- 
tegrity that  bade  him  do  all  he  could 
to  help  himself  and  not  to  seek  un- 
necessarily to  impose  a  burden  upon 
others,  and  there  was  also  about  him 
an  honesty  and  sense  of  self-respect 
that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  beg, 
that  permitted  him  to  ask  help  only 
in  dire  need. 

But,  though  this  untaught  soul 
looked  not  up  to  the  great  Helper, 
that  pitying  eye  that  sees  all  the  woes 
of  men  was  upon  him  and  must  have 
guided  his  weary  steps. 

He  reached  the  town  and  following 
the  track  to  the  station,  he  entered 
the  well-warmed  waiting-room  and  sat 
down  to  rest  his  tired  limbs. 

He  had  been  there  but  a  short  time 
when  a  tall,  keen-eyed  man  came  in. 
It  would  need  no  second  glance  to 
show  that  in  him  there  was  an  almost 
total  lack  of  cultivation,  more  than 
that,  in  his  younger  years,  there  must 
have  been  wild,  rollicking  blood  in 
him,  for  there  lingered  about  him  still 
a  certain  air  of  defiance  against  re- 
straint. 

Yet  in  this  man  whom  the  dainty 
slave  of  fashion  would  pass  by  with- 
out a  look  or  thought  there  was  a 
vein  of  tenderness  that  she  could  not 
touch,  while  it  welled  up  and  over- 
flowed in  little  kindly  acts  for  the 
pale-faced  sewing  girl  who  always 
had  a  pleasant  smile  for  him  and  a 
bow  so  respectful  that  it  made  him 
feel  like  respecting  himself.  And  not 
for  her  alone,  but  for  all  such  there 
was  in  him  that  fountain  of  kindness, 
of  generous  feeling. 

His  quick  eyes  scanned  the  tired 
stranger,  and,  lounging  near  to  him, 
he  accosted  him  and  soon  drew  out 
the  story  of  suffering  and  want. 
While  he  bears  the  stranger  off  to  a 
warm  and  comfortable  dinner,  let  us 
look  into  another  home  in  the  same 


town.  It  is  clean  and  comfortable. 
There  are  no  luxuries,  but  there  are 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the 
little  sitting  room  a  ruddy  fire  glows 
in  the  open  grate  giving  an  inviting 
air  of  comfort  and  good  cheer.  The 
carpet  though  well  worn  is  one  of 
dark  colors  ani  oriental  pattern  that 
enable  it  to  **hold  its  own  to  the  last;" 
it  still  looks  well.  There  are  some  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  a  few  blooming 
plants  in  the  front  window,  some  easy 
old  rocking-chairs  near  the  fire  and 
other  ordinary  articles  of  useful  furni- 
ture about  the  room. 

Near  a  window,  where  the  light 
falls  upon  her  work,  sits  a  delicate 
looking  woman  darning  stockings. 
By  the  fire,  bowed  with  the  weight  of 
many  years,  is  the  aged  grandfather, 
gazing  at  the  dancing  flames  and 
crooning  softly, — 

A  poor  wayfaring  man  of  grief. 
Near  him  is  a  young  woman  who  ap- 
parently has  just  come  in  from  a  walk 
and  is  warming  herself  by  the  fire. 

The  mother  looks  up  from  her  work 
asking:— 

**Well,  how  did  you  stand  the  walk, 
Emma?" 

And  Emma  shivers  a  little  and  an- 
swers in  a  tone  that  though  quiet  has 
no  ring  of  brightness  in  it: — 

**0,  very  well.  I  don't  feel  any 
worse,  though  I  found  it  pretty  hard 
walking  against  the  wind.  I  think 
I'm  getting  better  slowly,  but  how  I 
shall  get  back  and  forth  when  the 
snows  come  on  I  am  sure  I  don't  know. 
It  worries  me  every  day,  for  I  know 
that  another  heavy  cold  will  just  lay 
me  up  for  the  winter.  And  it  does 
seem,"  she  added  after  a  pause,  **as  if 
I  had  enough  to  bear  before  this 
neuralgia  began  to  trouble  me." 

**I  know  it,"  assented  the  mother. 
It  is  too  bad.  But,"  encouragingly, 
**maybe  there  will  come  a  change  for 
you  sometime.  Something  good  may 
turn  up  yet." 

*-0  mother,"  and  her  tone  grew  de- 
cidedly dolorous,  **things  don't  turn 
up  any  more  in  this  world.  Times  are 
hard  and  no  one  need  look  foj-  any- 
thing but  what  he  makes  by  bis  bwh 
hard  ton." 

**WeU,  I  didn't  know.     I'm  sorry  it 
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is  so,"  and  the  patient  mother  went  on 
with  her  task  while  Emma  glowered 
at  the  fire  and  the  grandfather,  whose 
dull  ears  had  not  heard,  sung  on.  hap- 
pily oblivious  of  the  unhappy  girl  by 
his  side. 

And  the  girl  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  closed  her  eyes  while 
thought  sped  back  over  her  pathway, 
and  she  mentally  soliloquized:  **It's 
just  been  piling  up  these  ten  years, 
one  trouble  after  another.  The  first 
of  it  all  was  when  Hugh  went  away, 
and  then  there  followed  thick  and 
fast  sickness,  death,  poverty  until  now 
there  are  left  but  we  three  weak  and 
almost  helpless  to  fight  the  hand  to 
hand  battle  of  life.  O,  I  do  get  so 
tired !  1  wonder  what  the  world  seems 
like  to  women  who  do  not  have  such 
care,  who,  safe  at  home,  need  not 
dread  to  see  the  clouds  gather  for 
snow  or  rain,  who  need  never  think 
when  they  sit  by  a  good  fire  what  it 
costs  to  have  the  luxury,  who  would 
open  their  eyes  in  astonishment  to 
hear  it  called  a  luxury.  If  I  only 
Hu^h  ~" 

The  thought  remained  unexpressed, 
as  if  the  hopeless  longing  of  weary 
years  had  proved  itself  unutterable, 
and  yet,  had  she  been  counting  up  her 
gains  instead  of  brooding  over  her 
losses,  and  could  she  have  seen  with 
the  clear  light  of  divine  wisdom,  she 
might  have  seen  that  what  seemed  to 
be  her  crowning  sorrow,  in  the  list  of 
her  blessings  led  all  the  rest.  So 
little  do  we  understand  God's  dispen- 
sations; so  childishly  do  we  cry  for 
things  in  mercy  withheld. 

A  sudden  thought  interrupted  her 
musings  and  she  spoke:— 

**Mother,  I'm  five  dollars  poorer 
than  when  I  started  out." 

**How  is  that?"  was  the  question 
following  the  statement. 

'*Well,  when  I  got  down  there  (down 
there  meant  the  home  of  her  uncle 
who  was  prostrate  with  a  fatal  illness) 
I  found  them  in  such  need  that  I  gave 
them  the  bill  that  was  to  have  seen  us 
through  this  week.  We  must  be  very 
careful  now  until  I  get  more  money." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  had  the  money, 
to  give  them,"  said  the  mother.  **It 
may  be  the  last  we  can  do  for  Uncle 
John.     He  surely  cannot  live  much 


longer.  We  will  be  as  careful  as 
possible.  How  much  money  have 
we?" 

'*Fifty-two  cents  I  have." 

**And  twenty  cents  I  have." 

**Seventy-two  cents  is  our  cash  capi- 
tal, then,"  said  Emma,  **and  it  must 
do  us  for  this  week." 

Just  then  happening  to  turn  her 
head,  she  glanced  through  the  window 
down  the  street,  and  quickly  leaning 
forward  she  exclaimed, 

**He's  coming,  grandfather." 

*'Who  is?"  asked  the  old  man  break- 
ing   off    abruptly  from  his  singing. 

*  *  Your  poor  wayfaring  man  of  grief, " 
answered  Emma.  **I  see  him  coming 
up  the  street.  He's  very  lame  and 
walks  with  a  cane.  I  wonder,"  she 
added  with  a  short  laugh,  **if  he's 
coming  here  to  learn  what  I  do  for 
neuralgia." 

The  man  approaching  was  the 
stranger  whom  we  left  at  dinner. 
Refreshed  somewhat  he  had  made 
what  haste  he  could  to  pursue  his 
journey  lest  night  should  overtake 
him  on  an  unknown  road. 

He  walked  straight  on  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  un- 
til he  reached  the  house  where  Emma 
sat  watching  with  interest  to  see 
where  he  was  going. 

Without  hesitation  he  opened  the 
gate  and  walked  up  to  the  door. 

**Well,  he  is  coming  here,"  said 
Emma  in  a  low,  surprised  tone. 
**Who  can  he  be  and  what  does  he 
want?" 

In  the  meantime  her  mother  had 
opened  the  door,  and  as  the  cold  wind 
swept  in,  she  said  urgently,  interrupt- 
ing the  man  as  he  began  to  speak, 

**0,  come  in.  It's  so  cold  to  stand 
here  " 

Without  further  words  he  stepped 
in  and,  accepting  the  joint  invitation 
of  mother  and  daughter,  sat  down  and 
immediately  stated  the  object  of  his 
call  by  saying, 

**I  just  stopped,  ma'am,  to  ask  if 
you  can  give  me  a  cloth  that  I  can 
use  for  a  handkerchief." 

Emma  opened  her  eyes  wide  at  the 
unexpected  request  from  this  well- 
appearing  man,  and  he  continued: — 

**I'm  a  stranger  here,  ma'am,  and 
traveling,   and  I  ran  out  of  means, 
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and,  as  you  see,  I  have  a  very  bad  cold 
in  my  head." 

WhUe  her  mother  went  with  ready 
steps  to  grant  so  simple  a  request, 
Emma  rose,  saying  as  she  did, 

**I  see  you  are  lame.  What  is  your 
trouble?" 

She  was  just  passing  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room  when  he  an- 
swered mournfully,  putting  his  hand 
on  his  hip, 

**rve  got  the  rheumatism  in  my  hip, 
and  a  touch  of  neuralgia—"  here  her 
merry  laugh  interrupted  him  as 
she  exclaimed,  **rve  got  it  too!  I'm 
not  laughing  because  I  think  it  funny, 
but  at  what  I  said  as  you  came  in, "  and 
she  repeated  her  random  speech. 

And  then,  sobering  down  solicit- 
ously, they  learned  his  sad  story,  how 
by  shutting  down  of  mines  in  Colorado 
he  had  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment and  how  in  seeking  other  work 
he  had  been  so  exposed  to  bad  weather 
that  his  old  enemy,  rheumatism,  had 
come  upon  him,  rendering  him  unfit 
for  work. 

Leaving  his  family  behind  him,  he 
was  trying  to  make  his  way  to  friends, 
but  while  still  fifty  miles  from  his  des- 
tination his  money  was  exhausted  and 
without  attempting  to  beg  or  beat  his 
way  he  had  bravely  set  out  to  make 
the  journey  on  foot.  Twelve  miles 
he  thought  he  could  still  cover  that 
day. 

* 'Twelve  miles  on  this  cold  day  for 
that  lame  man  to  walk,"  thought 
Emma  in  dismay  and  she  said  aloud 
with  emphasis, 

**If  I  had  a  dollar,  you  should  have 
it,  but  I  have  not,"  and  he  thanked 
her  with  a  sad,  patient  smile  that  only 
deepened  the  small  conflict  that  was 
going  on  in  her  heart. 

However,  it  was  short  and  decisive. 
**Three  times  twelve  are  thirty-six 
and  that's  half  of  seventy-two,  but  he 
shall  have  it,  if  we  don't  have  a  bit  of 
meat  this  week  and  it  Thanksgiving 
week  too.  Yes,"  she  shut  her  mouth 
firmly,  **he  shall  have  it.  He's  so 
much  worse  off  than  I  am  and  not  a 
home  in  all  the  wide  world  and  all  the 
time  he's  walking  he  must  keep  think- 
ing of  the  little  ones  so  far  away  and  so 
helpless." 

Returning  to  the  room  she  dropped 


the  small  amount  into  his  hand  saying, 
**It's  very  little,  but  it  will  take  you 
to  the  next  station  and  save  you  the 
twelve  miles." 

At  the  same  time  the  grandfather 
who  had  heard  the  story  took  from 
his  little  old  purse  a  silver  quarter 
which  he  also  gave  to  the  grateful 
man  who  lingered  with  words  of 
thanks  although  he  had  bat  a  short 
time  in  which  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
the  station. 

**I  do  assure  you,  friends,"  said  he, 
**that  I  thank  you,  and  if  ever  I  come 
this  way  again  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
bring  you—" 

* -Not  the  motley,"  interposed  Emma. 
**Give  that  to  the  next  one  that  needs 
it." 

A  humorous  twinkle  shone  in  the 
eyes  and  a  smile  transformed  the  sad 
face  as  he  looked  at  her  and  said, 

**I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  you  a 
good  cure  for  neuralgia,"  and  with 
that  he  was  gone. 

**Well,  I  think  I  am  cured  of  the 
blues  for  a  little  while  at  least," 
thought  Emma  as  she  glanced  about 
the  little  room.  **Instead  of  thinking 
of  all  I  have  not,  I  think  I  shall  be 
much  wiser  to  think  of  the  comforts  I 
have." 

How  true  is  the  assertion  that  the 
quality  of  mercy  is  twice  blessed, 
blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes. 

Doubtless  the  man  who  went  halting 
upon  his  thigh  would  have  been  filled 
with  surprised,  could  he  have  known 
the  effect  of  his  brief  visit  to  the  home 
he  had  just  left,  could  he  have  known 
how  the  fountain  of  mercy  to  which 
his  helplessness  appealed  had  risen  at 
his  call  and,  overflowing,  had  sent  its 
healing  streams  through  a  sad  and 
thirsting  heart,  could  he  have  known 
how  truly  in  this  case  it  had  been  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  and 
that  the  one  who  had  so  cheerfully  di- 
vided with  him  her  scanty  means  had 
gone  about  her  work  with  a  song  not 
only  on  her  lips  but  in  her  heart. 

With  a  few  comments  we  close  this 
narrative  from  actual  life. 

There  is  a  God,  just  and  loving 
whose  eye  is  upon  all  men,  who 
searches  their  hearts,  and  judges 
them  by  their  fruits,  and  many  a  one. 
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we  are  persuaded,  who  is  not  num- 
bered among  his  people,  will  receive 
from  his  bountiful  hand  the  reward 
he  has  for  those  who  love  their  fellow 
men  and  prove  it  in  deeds  of  mercy, 
for  has  he  not  said,  **Blessed  are  the 
merciful;  for  they  shall  obtam 
mercy"? 

And  we  are  further  persuaded  that 
many  a  one,  not  professedly  a  child  of 
Grod,  proves  his  title  to  an  heirship  of 
which  he  does  not  dream,  proves  by 


the  very  virtues  that  adorn  his  char- 
acter that  he  is  **not  far  from  the 
kingdom,"  proves  by  the  respect  he 
accords  to  the  excellence  he  perceives 
in  fellow  men  and  by  the  gratitude  he 
returns  for  kindness  that  he  has  but 
to  be  made  aware  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  his  heavenly  Father  to  love 
him.  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  those 
who  call  themselves  children  of  (Jod 
to  show  forth  to  such  what  the  love  of 
Grod  is?  M. 
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Behold  the  waters,  how  they  flow, 

The  waters  of  eternal  life, 
As  silently  they  come  and  go, 
Within  their  healing  depths  no  woe. 

Stoop  down,  stoop  low 

And  drink,  and  go 
Declare  the  message  to  and  fro 
That  all  mankind  may  come  and  know 

The  waters  of  eternal  life. 


Behold  before  us  now  appear 

The  wondrous  King,  the  King  of  life, 
No  man  hath  spoke  such  words  of  cheer; 
A  perfect  love  casts  out  all  fear. 

Draw  'round,  draw  near. 

The  message  clear, 
O  haste  and  tell  it  far  and  near 
That  all  mankind  may  come  and  hear 

The  wondrous  King,  the  King  of  life. 


THE    FIRST    TANGLE. 


BY  AGNES  MOORE. 


LONG  ago,  in  the  far  East,  within 
the  precincts  of  a  spacious  and 
beauteous  palace  were  gathered 
scores  of  people  busily  engaged  in 
weaving  silken  patterns  for  the  king. 
Among  them  sat  a  little  girl,  patiently 
working,  and  with  a  countenance  so 
serene  and  cheerful  that  those  near 
could  not  fail  to  notice  and  at  last 
they  gathered  close  about  her  and 
looking  with  weary,  careworn  eyes  at 
her  beautiful  embroidery,  asked  envi- 
ously how  it  was  that  her  work  was 
so  smooth  and  clean,  while  theirs  was 
soiled  and  frayed,  and  disfigured  by 
broken  ends  of  silk.  **I  only  go  and 
tell  the  king,"  she  answered  meekly, 
•*you  know  he  said  to  come  to  him  for 
everything."  **Well,  we  go  to  the 
king,  too,"  they  hastily  replied,  **ev- 
ery  week  we  show  our  work  and  tell 
him  all  our  troubles."  The  little 
maiden  looked  at  them  a  moment  with 
pity  and  surprise  in  her  clear  eyes, 
then  said  gently,   *  Ah,  but  I  go  and 


tell  the  king  at  the  first  little  tangle." 
If  we  who  are  weavers  of  life's  great 
pattern  could  learn  to  do  as  did  this 
little  eastern  girl  and  go  to  our  King 
at  the  first  little  tangle  we  would  soon 
find  our  work  less  difficult  and  our 
hearts  would  be  filled  with  new  peace 
and  trust  and  confidence.  He  is  ever 
ready  to  help  and  direct  us  and  we 
cannot  appeal  too  often  to  him  for 
counsel  and  aid,  yet  too  many  of  us 
neglect  to  profit  by  his  gracious  offer 
of  assistance  and  hardly  remember  to 
tell  him  our  troubles  even  once  a 
week.  We  struggle  impatiently  with 
the  tangled  threads  of  our  pattern, 
vainly  thinking  we  can  smooth  it  out 
without  help  until  our  embroidery  for 
the  King  is  so  soiled  and  frayed  its 
beauty  is  almost  obliterated  before  we 
remember  to  ask  him  to  arrange  it  for 
us,  to  cleanse  it,  and  smooth  out  all 
the  tangles.  We  worry  over  our  many 
difficulties  until  we  are  faint  and 
weary;    we  know  not  which  way  to 
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turn,  the  waymarks  seem  dim  and  far 
apart  and  in  our  helplessness  we  are 
filled  with  fear  and  despair.  Yet  we 
blindly  refuse  to  obey  our  King's  gra- 
cious command  to  come  unto  him,  and 
we  fail  to  remember  his  loving  prom- 
ise to  guide  us.     But  weavers  for  the 


King  who  have  a  sincere  desire  to 
please  him  should  never  try  to  work 
in  their  own  strength,  but  should 
learn  to  humbly  depend  upon  him  and 
never  fail  to  go  to  him  with  the  first 
little  tangle. 


LITTLE     LIZZIE. 


BY  JAMES  S.  GONDER. 


44  TF  they  wouldn't  let  him  have  it!" 

X  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  weeping.  **0, 
if  they  wouldn't  sell  him  liquor, 
there'd  be  no  trouble!  He's  one  of  the 
best  of  men  when  he  doesn't  drink. 
He  never  brings  liquor  into  the  house 
and  he  tries  hard  enough,  I  know,  to 
keep  sober,  but  he  cannot  pass  Jenks' 
tavern." 

Mrs.  Leslie  was  talking  with  a  sym- 
pathizing neighbor,  who  responded  by 
saying,  that  she  wished  the  tavern 
would  bum  down  and  that,  for  her 
part,  she  didn't  feel  any  too  good  to 
apply  fire  to  the  place  herself. 

Mrs.  Leslie  sighed  and  wiped  away 
the  tears  with  her  checked  apron,  **Its 
hard;  indeed  it  is,"  she  murmured, 
**to  see  a  man  like  Jenks  growing 
richer  and  richer  every  day  out  of  the 
earnings  of  poor  working  men  whose 
families  are  in  want  of  bread;  for  by 
every  sixpence  that  goes  over  his 
counter  some  one  is  made  poorer,  to 
some  heart  is  given  a  throb  of  pain. 

While  this  conversation  was  going 
on,  a  little  girl,  not  over  ten  years  of 
age,  sat  listening  attentively.  After 
awhile,  she  went  quietly  from  the 
room  and  throwing  her  apron  over  her 
head,  took  her  way,  unobserved  by 
her  mother,  down  the  road.  Where 
was  little  Lizzie  going?  There  was  a 
purpose  in  her  mind.  She  had  started 
on  a  mission. 

**0,  if  they  wouldn't  sell  him  liquor!" 
These  earnest,  tearful  words  of  her 
mother  had  filled  her  thoughts.  If 
Mr.  Jenks  wouldn't  sell  her  father 
anything  to  drink,  **there  would  be  no 
more  trouble."  How  simple,  how 
direct  the  remedy.  She  would  go  to 
Mr.  Jenks  and  ask  him  not  to  sell 
her  father  any  more  liquor,  and  then 
all  would  be  well  again. 


Artless,  innocent  child!  And  this 
was  her  mission.  The  tavern  kept  by 
Jenks,  the  laziest  man  in  Milanville, 
(he  was  too  lazy  to  work  and  therefore 
went  to  tavern  keeping,)  stood  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  p6or 
tenement  occupied  by  the  Leslies. 
Toward  this  point,  under  a  hot  sultry 
sun,  little  Lizzie  made  her  way,  her 
mind  so  filled  with  its  purpose,  that 
she  was  unconscious  of  heat  or  fa- 
tigue. 

Not  long  before,  a  traveler  alighted 
at  the  tavern.  After  giving  directions 
to  have  his  horses  fed,  he  entered  the 
bar-room  and  went  up  to  where  Jenks 
stood  behind  the  counter.  **Have 
something  to  drink?"  inquired  the 
landlord.  **I11  take  a  glass  of  water, 
if  you  please,"  was  the  answer. 
Jenks  could  not  hide  the  indifference 
at  once  felt  toward  the  stranger. 
Very  deliberately  he  set  a  pitcher  and 
glass  upon  the  counter  and  then  turned 
partly  away.  The  stranger  poured 
out  a  full  tumbler  of  water  and  drank 
it  off  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

**Good  water  that  of  yours,  land- 
lord," said  he.  **Is  it?"  was  returned 
somewhat  uncourteously.  **I  call  it 
good  water,  don't  you?"  said  the 
stranger.  **Never  drink  water  by 
itself,"  answered  Jenks,  and  as  he 
said  this,  he  winked  to  one  of  hisgood 
customers  who  was  lounging  on 
the  bar.  **In  fact,  it's  been  so  long 
since  I  drank  any  water  that  I  forget 
how  it  tastes.     Don't  you,  Leslie?" 

The  man  to  whom  this  was  ad- 
dressed was  not  so  far  lost  to  shame 
as  Jenks.  He  blushed  and  looked 
confused  as  he  replied:  **It  might  be 
better  for  some  of  us  if  we  had  not 
lost  our  relish  for  pure  water."  **A 
true  word  spoken,  my  friend,"  said  the 
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stranger,  turning  to  the  man  whose 
swollen  visage  and  patched,  threadbare 
garments  too  plainly  told  the  story  of 
his  sad  life.  ** 'Water,  pure  water, 
bright  water,'  that  is  my  motto.  It 
never  swells  the  face,  inflames  the 
eye,  nor  mars  the  countenance.  Its 
attendants  are  health,  thrift,  and 
happiness.  It  takes  not  away  the 
children's  bread,  nor  the  toiling  wife's 
garments.  Water  is  one  of  God's 
chief  est  blessings!  Our  friend,  the 
landlord,  here,  says  he  has  forgotten 
how  it  tastes,  and  you  have  lost  all 
relish  for  the  refreshing  draught. 
Ah,  this  is  a  sad  confession,  one  which 
the  angels  might  weep  to  hear." 

There  were  two  or  three  customers 
in  the  room  besides  Leslie,  to  whom 
this  was  addressed,  and  all  of  them — 
in  spite  of  the  landlord's  angry  and 
sneering    countenance,     treated     the 
stranger  with  attention  and  respect. 
Seeing  this,  Jenks  could  not  restrain 
himself,  so  coming  from  behind  the 
bar,  he  advanced  to  the  man's  side  and, 
laying  his  hand  quite  rudely  on  his 
shoulder,  said  in  a  peremptory  man- 
ner, **See  here,  my  friend!    If  you  are 
about  making  a  temperance  lecture 
you  can  adjourn  to  the  town  hall,  or 
the  Methodist  chapel."    The  stranger 
moved  aside  a  pace  or  two  so  that  the 
hand  of  Jenks  might  fall  from   his 
person  and  then  said  mildly:     **There 
must  be  something  wrong  here  if  a 
man  may  not  speak  in  praise  of  water 
without  giving  offence." 

*'I  said  you  could  adjourn  your  lec- 
ture!" replied  Jenks.  His  face  was 
now  fiery  red  and  he  spoke  with  inso- 
lence and  passion.  **0,  well»  as  you 
are  president  of  the  meeting,  I  sup- 
pose we  must  let  you  exercise  an  arbi- 
trary power  of  adjournment,"  said  the 
stranger  good-humoredly.  **I  didn't 
think,  anyone  had  so  strong  a  dislike 
for  water  as  to  consider  its  praise  an 
insult." 

At  this  moment  a  child  stepped  into 
the  barroom.  Her  little  face  was 
flushed  and  great  beads  of  perspira- 
tion were  slowly  moving  down  her 
crimson  cheeks.  Her  step  was  elastic, 
her  manner  earnest,  and  her  large, 
dark  eye  bright  with  an  eager  pur- 
pose. She  glanced  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  but  walking  up 


to  the  landlord,  lifted  to  him  her 
sweet  young  face  and  said  in  tones 
that  thrilled  every  heart  but  his: 
'Tlease,  Mr.  Jenks,  don't  sell  papa 
any  more  liquor." 

**Off  home  with  you,  this  instant!" 
exclaimed  Jenks,  the  crimson  of  his 
face  deepening  to  a  dark  purple.  As 
he  spoke  he  advanced  towards  the 
child  with  his  hand  uplifted  in  a 
threatening  attitude. 

**Please don't,  Mr.  Jenks,"  persisted 
the  child,  not  moving  from  where  she 
stood  nor  taking  her  eyes  from  the 
landlord's  countenance.  **Mother 
says  if  you.  wouldn't  sell  him  liquor, 
there'd  be  no  trouble.  He's  kind  and 
good  to  us  all  when  he  doesn't  drink. '^ 

'*Off,  I  say!"  shouted  Jenks,  mad- 
dened beyond  self-control;  and  his 
hand  was  about  to  descend  upon  the 
little  one  when  the  stranger  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  exclaiming,  as  he  did 
so,  with  deep  emotion:  **God  bless 
the  child!  No,  no,  precious  one!"  he 
added,  **don't  fear  him.  Plead  for 
your  father;  plead  for  your  home! 
Your  petition  must  prevail!  He  can- 
not say  nay  to  one  of  the  little  ones, 
whose  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  their  Father  in  heaven.  God 
bless  the  child!"  he  added  again  in  a 
choking  voice,  **0,  that  the  father  for 
whom  she  has  come  on  this  touching 
errand  were  present  now!  If  there 
were  anything  of  manhood  yet  left  in 
his  nature,  this  would  awaken  it  from 
its  palsied  sleep." 

**Papa,  O,  papa!"  now  cried  the 
child,  stretching  forth  her  hands.  In 
the  next  moment  she  was  clinging  to 
the  breast  of  her  father,  who,  with 
his  arms  clasped  tightly  around  her, 
stood  weeping  and  mingling  his  tears 
with  those  now  raining  from  the  little 
one's  eyes. 

What  an  oppressive  stillness  per- 
vaded the  room !  Jenks  stood  subdued 
and  bewildered,  his  state  of  mental 
confusion  scarcely  enabling  him  to 
comprehend  the  full  import  of  the 
scene;  the  stranger  looked  on  wonder- 
ingly,  yet  deeply  affected. 

Quietly  and  with  moist  eyes  the  two 
or  three  drinking  customers,  who  had 
been  lounging  in  the  room  went 
stealthily  out  and  the  landlord,  the 
stranger,  and  the  father  and  his  child 
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were  left  the  only  inmates  of  the 
room. 

**Come  Lizzie  dear!  This  is  no 
place  for  us,"  said  Leslie,  breaking 
the  deep  silence.  ** We'll  go  home," 
and  the  unhappy  inebriate  took  his 
child  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  towards 
the  door. 

But  the  little  one  held  back.  **Wait, 
papa,  wait!"  she  said.  **He  hasn't 
promised  yet.  O,  I  wish  he  would 
promise!" 

**Promise  her,  in  heaven's  name!" 
said  the  stranger.  **Promise!"  said 
Leslie,  in  a  stem  yet  solemn  voice,  as 
he  turned  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
landlord. 

**If  I  do  promise,  I'll  keep  my 
word!"  returned  Jenks  in  a  threat- 
ening tone,  as  he  returned  the  gaze  of 
Leslie. 

'*Then,  for  God's  sake,  promise!" 
exclaimed  Leslie,  in  a  half  despairing 
voice.     * 'Promise  and  I'm  safe!" 

**Be  it  so!  May  I  be  cursed  if  ever 
I  sell  you  a  drop  of  drink  at  this  bar, 
while  I  am  the  landlord  of  the  *Stag 
and  Hounds!'"  Jenks  spoke  with  an 
angry  emphasis. 

**God  be  thanked!"  murmured  the 
poor  drunkard,  as  he  led  bis  child 
away.  **God  be  thanked!  There  is 
hope  for  me  yet." 

Hardly  hfibd  the  mother  of  Lizzie 
missed  her  child,  ere  she  entered, 
leading  her  father  by  the  hand. 

**0,  mother!"  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
joy-lit  countenance,  and  in  a  voice  of 
exultation,  **Mr.  Jenks  has  prom- 
ised." 

**Promised  what?"  Hope  sprang 
up  in  her  heart  on  wild  and  fluttering 
wings;  her  face  flushed,  and  then 
grew  deadly  pale.  She  sat  panting 
for  a  reply.  **That  he  would  never 
sell  me  another  glass  of  liquor,"  said 
her  husband. 

A  pair  of  thin  white  hands  were 
clasped  quickly  together,  an  ashen 
face  was  turned  upwards,  tearless 
eyes  looked  their  thankfulness  to 
heaven. 

**There  is  hope  yet,  Ellen,"  said 
Leslie. 

**Hope,  hope!  and  O,  Edward,  you 
have  said  the  word." 

**Hope,  through  our  child.  Inno- 
cence has  prevailed  over  vice  and  cru- 


elty. She  came  to  the  strong,  evil, 
passionate  man,  and,  in  her  weakness 
and  innocence,  prevailed  over  him. 
Grod  made  her  fearless  and  eloquent." 

A  year  afterward  the  stranger  came 
again  that  way,  and  stopped  at  the 
'*Stag  and  Hounds."  He  made  no 
reference  to  the  scene  he  had  wit- 
nessed there  a  twelvemonth  before, 
but  he  lingered  at  the  bar  for  most  of 
the  day,  closely  observing  every  one 
that  came  to  drink.  Leslie  was  not 
among  the  number. 

**What  has  become  of  the  man  and 
the  little  girl  I  saw  here  at  my  last 
visit  to  Milan ville?"  said  he  at  last 
speaking  to  Jenks. 

**Gone  to  the  Devil,  for  all  I  care," 
was  the  landlord's  rude  reply  as  he 
turned  off  from  his  questioner. 

**Porall  you  care,  no  doubt,"  said 
the  stranger  to  himself.  **Men  often 
speak  their  real  thoughts  in  a  pas- 
sion." 

**Do  you  see  that  little  white  cot- 
tage away  off  there  just  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood?  Two  tall  poplars  stand  in 
front."  Thus  spoke  to  the  stranger 
one  who  had  heard  him  address  the 
landlord. 

*1  do.     What  of  it?"  he  answered. 

**The  man  you  asked  for  lives  there." 

**Indeed!" 

*-And  what  is  more,  if  he  keeps  on  as 
he  has  begun,  the  cottage  will  be  all 
his  own  in  another  year.  Jenks,  here, 
doesn't  feel  any  good  blood  for  him, 
as  you  may  well  believe.  A  poor 
man's  prosperity  is  regarded  as  so 
much  loss  to  him.  Leslie  is  a  good 
mechanic,  one  of  the  best  in  Milan- 
ville.  He  can  earn  fifteen  dollars  a 
week,  year  in  and  year  out.  Three 
hundred  dollars  he  has  paid  already 
on  his  cottage;  and  as  he  is  that  much 
richer,  Jenks  thinks  himself  just  that 
much  poorer;  for  all  this  surplus,  and 
more,  too,  would  have  gone  into  his 
till,  if  Leslie  had  not  quit  drinking." 

**Aha!  I  see!  Well,  did  Leslie  ever 
try  to  get  a  drink  here  since  the  land- 
lord promised  never  to  let  him  have 
another  drop?" 

* 'Twice,  to  my  knowledge." 

**And  he  refused  him?" 

**Yes.  If  you  remember,  he  said  in 
his  anger,  *May  I  be  cursed  if  I  sell 
him  another  drop.'" 
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**I  remember  it  very  well." 
**That  saved  poor  Leslie.  Jenks  is 
superstitious  in  some  things.  He 
'wanted  to  get  his  custom  again,  for  it 
was  well  worth  having,  and  he  was 
actually  handing  him  the  bottle  one 
day,  when  I  saw  it  and  reminded  him 
of  his  self- imprecation.  He  hesitated, 
looked  frightened,  withdrew  the  bot- 
tle from  the  counter,  and  then,  with 
curses,  drove  Leslie  from  his  barroom, 
threatening  at  the  same  time  to  horse- 
whip him  if  ever  he  set  a  foot  over  his 
threshold  again." 

As  the  case  now  stands,  you  are 
only  saved  as  by  fire.  All  law,  all 
protection  is  on  the  side  of  those  who 


are  engaged  in  enticing  you  into  sin, 
and  destroying  you,  body  and  soul. 
In  their  evil  work  they  have  free 
course.  But  for  you,  unhappy 
wretches,  after  they  have  robbed  you 
of  worldly  goods,  and  even  manhood 
itself,  are  provided  prisons  and  pau- 
per homes!  And  for  your  children — 
a  dark  shadow  sweeps  over  my  face 
and  a  shudder  goes  through  my  frame. 
Can  it  be  a  Christian  country  in  which 
we  live  and  such  things  darken  the 
very  sun  at  noonday?  How  many 
similar  occurrences  I  might  write  of, 
which  have  happened  during  my  time 
and  age  of  the  world.  All  caused  by 
that  monster  demon,  strong  drink. 


'NATURE  AS  A  FOUNDATION  OF  FAITH  IN  GOD." 


BY  SE.  IDA  WIMER. 


WE  do  not  claim  that  natural  re- 
ligion is  a  sufficient  revelation 
and  that  no  other  is  necessary, 
but  we  do  claim  that  nature  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  faith  in  a 
divine  director  and  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse. **The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  show- 
eth  his  handiwork."  Go  out  beneath 
the  arched  heavens  at  night  and  say 
if  you  can,  **There  is  no  God,"  pro- 
nounce that  dreadful  blasphemy,  and 
each  star  above  you  will  reproach  the 
darkness  of  your  intellect.  Every 
voice  that  floats  upon  the  night  will 
bewail  your  utter  helplessness  and 
folly.  Is  there  no  God?  Who,  then,  un- 
rolled this  blue  scroll  and  decorated 
the  ceiling  of  our  habitation  with 
these  innumerable  orbs  whose  gleam- 
ing and  brilliancy  bespeak  immor- 
tality? Who  fashioned  this  green 
earth  with  her  oceans  and  isles,  her 
mountains  and  her  perpetual  rolling 
waters?  who  lent  the  voice  of  thunder 
and  unchained  the  lightning?  who  gave 
to  every  beast,  bird,  and  fish  its  re- 
spective dwelling  place?  **The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
God,"  but  all  nature  declares,  in  a 
voice  too  plain  to  be  misapprehended, 
that  there  is  a  God. 

Nature    is  the    art  of    God.      The 
symmetry,     beauty,     and    perfection 


which  it  reveals  attest  a  divine  origi- 
nator. 

Man,  whether  we  regard  him  in  his 
relation  to  nature  or  as  an  independent 
creation,  beautifully  illustrates  and 
confirms  this  truth. 

In  the  full  develoment  of  his  being, 
spiritual  and  physical,  we  have  the 
product  of  an  artist,  divine  as  the 
work  of  no  other  artist  ever  can  be. 
The  account  we  have  received  of  him 
from  his  Author  and  Creator  should 
exalt  while  it  inspires  us  with  awe,  • 
'*In  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him." 

Man  stands  forth  at  the  head  of 
creation  as  God's  vicegerent  upon  the 
earth,  **made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  and  crowned  with  glory  and 
honor."  See  in  what  perfection  he 
was  created,  each  joint  in  its  corre- 
sponding socket,  each  muscle,  tendon, 
and  artery  performing  its  allotted 
function  with  all  the  perfection  of  the 
most  perfect  mechanism,  and,  sur- 
passing all,  possessed  of  a  soul, 
capable  of  enjoying  the  most  exquisite 
pleasure  or  of  enduring  the  most 
excruciating  pain,  which  is  endowed 
with  immortal  capacities  destined  to 
live  on  through  the  endless  ages  of 
eternity. 

His  very  nature  has  designed  him 
for  higher  enjoyments  than  earth  can 
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afford.  These  thoughts  unite  m  the 
proclamation  of  the  one  eternal  truth, 
**There  is  a  Being,  infinite  in  wisdom, 
who  reigns  over  all,  the  fountain  of 
all  life,  the  source  of  all  light,  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow  and  in  whom 
all  happiness  centers.  **There  is  a 
spirit  in  man  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  giveth  them  understand- 
ing." Indeed,  there  is  a  spirit  in  man, 
not  in  the  privileged  few,  but  it  is  the 
attribute  of  every  man,  which  is  the 
instinct  of  Deity.  It  knocks  at  the 
palace  gate  and  enters  the  meanest 
hovel.  The  same  instinct  is  visible  in 
the  barbarian  as  dwells  in  the  most 
cultured  of  society. 

The  untutored  Indian  sees  in  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  and  hears  in  the 
roaring  winds  and  rolling  waters, 
something  to  reverence,  something 
which  speaks  to  him  of  the  spirit 
land. 

**God  our  maker  hath  made  us  to 
know  more  than  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  to  be  wiser  than  the  fowls  of 
heaven."  The  veneration  of  man- 
kind for  the  tomb  is  a  proof  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  There,  by  an 
invisible  charm,  life  is  attached  to 
death.  There  the  human  race  de- 
clares itself  superior  to  the  rest  of 
creation.  What  animal  regards  its 
grave  or  thinks  upon  the  ashes  of  its 
fathers?  Whence  comes,  then,  the 
idea  we  entertain  of  death? 

Do  a  few  grains  of  dust  merit  so 
much  consideration?  No,  we  respect 
the  dead  because  an  inward  voice  tells 
us  that  all  is  not  lost  with  them.  All 
are  equally  persuaded  that  the  sleep  of 
death  is  not  eternal  and  that  death 
itself  is  but  a  glorious  transfiguration. 

To  the  scientific  mind  many  are  the 
works  of  nature  which  speak  of  a 
higher  power  and  a  home  beyond  the 
tomb.  No  honest,  thoughtful  student 
can  pursue  the  study  of  astronomy  or 
geology  without  acknowledging  his 
faith  in  a  divine  ruler  of  the  universe. 
One  versed  in  the  science  of  ento- 
mology could  hardly  be  expected  to 
renounce  his  faith  in  a  better  life  be- 
yond after  noting  the  transformation 
of  insect  life. 

Note  the  crawling  worm  that  pro- 
vides itself  with  a  shroud  or  chrysa- 
lis.    While  dormant  in  this,  a  change 


is  going  on  and  it  comes  forth  a  gor- 
geous butterfly.  This  is  but  one  of 
the  many  transformations  which 
might  be  mentioned,  but  is  it  not 
typical  of  the  great  change  that 
awaits  us?  **That  which  thou  sowest 
is  not  quickened  except  it  die." 
Likewise  we  may  not  hope  to  be  any- 
thing better  unless  we  also  are  first 
transformed. 

All  things  earthly  have  a  beginning 
and  an  end.  Thus  with  man  as  with 
all  nature. 

There  is  an  eventide  in  the  day,  an 
hour  from  which,  everywhere,  the 
thoughtless  fly,  an  hour  which,  in  all 
ages,  the  wise  have  loved  as  bringing 
with  it  those  legitimate  affections,, 
born  of  the  spirit  world. 

The  first  impression  of  twilight  is 
to  still  all  the  turbulence  of  thought 
or  passion  which  the  day  may  have 
brought  forth.  One  writer  has  said, 
**In  the  day  we  are  living  with  men; 
in  the  eventide  we  begin  to  live  with 
nature." 

In  the  moments  when  earth  is  over- 
shadowed heaven  opens  to  us  the  ra- 
diance of  a  sublimer  Being.  It  is  a 
time  in  which  we  forget  earthly  con- 
cerns and  feel  that  there  are  **yet 
greater  things  than  these"  and  that 
we  **have  a  Father,  who  dwelleth  in 
the  heavens"  and  who  deigneth  to  con- 
sider the  things  that  are  upon  the 
earth." 

There  is  an  eventide  in  the  year,  a 
season  when  the  sun  withdraws  his 
propitious  light,  when  the  winds  rise 
and  the  leaves  fall,  and  all  nature 
seems  to  sink  into  decay. 

There  is  an  eventide  in  human  life, 
a  season  when  the  eye  becomes  dim, 
when  the  winter  of  age  begins  to  shed 
upon  the  head  its  prophetic  snow. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  our  days 
soon  pass  away.  In  the  retrospect  of 
our  journey  we  have  seen  every  day 
the  shades  of  evening  fall  and  every 
year  the  clouds  of  winter  gather.  We 
have  also  seen  every  succeeding  day 
the  morning  arise  in  its  brightness 
and  in  every  succeeding  year  the 
spring  return. 

It  is  thereby  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  language  of  heaven. 

Such,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  our 
own  condition.     The  blossom  of  our 
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spring  and  the  pride  of  our  summer 
will  also  fade  into  decay.  The  pulse 
that  now  beats  high  with  virtuous  or 
vicious  desire  will  gradually  sink  and 
then  cease  forever.  In  only  a  few 
years  all  that  we  now  bless  will  have 
perished  and  we  shall  be  silent  in  the 
grave.  *  *The  wicked,  wherever  active, 
will  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary, 


wherever  suffering,  will  be  at  rest. 
In  such  a  sentiment  there  is  a  sub- 
limity mingled  with  profound  melan- 
choly, but  it  furnishes  such  an 
abundance  of  proof  that  **nature  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  faith  in 
Grod,"  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though 
he  be  a  fool,  need  not  err  in  his  con- 
clusion. 


THE    OAK    AND    THE    ELM. 


BY  MINA  A.  PERKINS. 


For  wind  or  rain  naught  caring, 
Within  the  silent  wood, 

Haughty  and  overbearing, 
A  g^iant  oak  tree  stood. 

His  praises  had  been  chanted 

Alike  by  bird  and  man, 
A  title  to  him  granted, 

King  of  the  Forest  Clan. 

He  reard  his  head  up  boldly 
With  arrogance  and  pride, 

His  gaze  fell  downward  coldly 
On  those  trees  by  his  side. 

As  through  the  wood  he  glanced 
With  bold  and  scornful  eye. 

It  happens  that  he  chanced 
An  elm  tree  to  espy. 

'*Thou  poor  and  lowly  creature," 
He  cried  with  frowning  face, 

**Hast  thou  one  pleasant  feature, 
That  here  thou  hast  a  place? 

** You  at  the  tempest  shiver, 
At  every  gust  you  quail. 

Your  leaves  at  raindrops  quiver. 
You  cannot  face  the  gale." 

Answered  the  elm  tree  meekly, 
Low  speaking  all  the  time, 

**Though  young  I  am  and  weakly, 
1*11  stronger  grow  in  time. 

**But  thou  so  tall  and  stately, 
Wast  once  a  small  acorn, 

Then  why  shouldst  thou  completely 
Treat  such  as  I  with  scorn?" 

The  oak  no  answer  giving, 

But  tossed  its  head  the  more. 
And  these  two  went  on  living 
As  they  had  been  before. 
LiTTLB  Sioux,  Dec.  17. 


One  day  two  travelers  entered 

Into  the  narrow  glade, 
At  once  their  glances  centered 

Upon  the  oak  tree  staid. 

**A  storm  is  us  pursuing," 
The  younger  person  spoke, 

"Long  have  I  watched  it  brewing; 
We'll  stay  beneath  this  oak." 

**Nay,  do  not,"  said  the  other, 
**The  oak  perchance  may  fall; 

Let  us  take  refuge,  brother, 
Neath  yonder  elm  tree  small." 

The  oak's  head  lifted  proudly. 

The  elm  his  head  bent  low 
As  through  the  forest  loudly 

Came  the  advancing  foe. 

Loud  roared  the  voice  of  whirlwind; 

Vivid  the  lightnings  flashed; 
Woodlands  through  with  deafning  din 

The  peals  of  thunder  crashed. 

The  elm  so  frail  and  slender 

Bowed  low  at  every  blast, 
Till  through  the  clouds  in  splendor 

The  sun  burst  forth  at  last. 

Uprooted  lay  the  giant, 

The  monarch  of  the  wood; 
The  proud  tree,  once  defiant, 

Had  fallen  where  it  stood. 

The  travelers  then  with  praises 

To  God  went  on  their  way; 
The  elm  its  head  upraises 

In  beauty  there  to-day. 

Art  thou  the  oak  tree  standing, 

A  landmark  for  the  storm, 
Op  with  thy  head  low  bending 

Safe  sheltered  from  all  harm? 
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A      DREAM. 


BY  T.  S.  BROWN. 


I  PROMISED  when  I  wrote   **Our 
five  senses"  to  relate  a  dream  I 
had  soon  after  my  mother  died.    I 
will  try  to  do  so  now,  conscious,  how- 
ever, that  I  can  in  no  wise  do  the  sc^ne 
justice. 

I  was  walking  toward  the  northwest, 
following  down  what  appeared  to  be  a 
stream.  The  country  was  very  plain, 
witii  no  striking  features  whatever. 
After  going  a  short  distance  I  came  to 
a  narrow,  strong  bridge  across  the 
stream.  Here  I  found  that  many  roads 
met,  all  leading  across  the  bridge. 
Occasionally  some  person  came  down 
one  or  the  other  of  the  roads,  and 
crossed  the  bridge.  They  all  seemed 
surprised.  I  was  surprised  myself;  for 
where  I  had  expected  to  see  quite  a 
stream  of  water,  there  was  only  a 
small  dry  channel.  As  soon  as  I  was 
over  I  found  I  was  in  another  country, 
a  country  tongue  or  pen  could  never 
describe.  The  land,  if  it  could  be 
called  land,  lay  smooth  and  level. 
There  were  no  striking  objects  near 
at  hand.  I  walked  forward.  The 
earth,  the  air,  the  light,  had  in  them 
an  ineffable,  incomparable  beauty, 
sweetness,  and  sense  of  peace. 

I  went  forward.  All  roads  and 
paths  had  ceased  at  the  bridge.  All 
seemed  a  great  heavenly  common, 
something  having  the  appearance  of 
grass  of  very  light  brown  color  was  a 
very  carpet  beneath  my  feet.  There 
was  a  beautiful  bloom  upon  it.  I  don't 
mean  a  blossom  or  flower,  but  a  radi- 
ant, downy,  glowing  bloom.  I  saw 
before  me  apparently  some  half  a  mile 
away,  the  walls  of  a  beautiful  majestic 
city.  The  walls  of  a  creamy  white 
color  rose  high.  The  angles  seemed 
all  modified.  There  were  no  sharp 
corners,  no  peaked  gables.  I  saw 
towers,  one  of  them  with  a  round  or 
ball-shaped  top.  There  were  no 
shadows,  but  the  creamy  white  was  a 
little  darker  on  some  of  the  walls. 

I  was  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
grand  beauty  of  this  fair  city.  A 
stream  ran  at  my  feet  and  stopped  my 
advance.  On  my  side  of  it  there  was 
no  sign  of  a  road  or  path  as  I  before 


stated,  but  directly  across  from  me  a 
glorious  street  led  down  from  the  city. 
Its  pavement  was  darker  than  the  sur- 
rounding surface.  It  was  not  goldea, 
but  it  was  so  smooth  and  fair  I  longed 
to  walk  upon  it,  but  the  little  stream 
stopped  me.  It  (the  stream)  seemed 
to  run  eastward  out  of  the  city,  then 
to  turn  and  run  north  past  where  I 
stood.  It  ran  in  such  pretty  curves- 
Rocks  and  pebbles  were  strewn  in 
the  bottom.  Small  shrubs,  among 
them  some  with  pretty  ivy-shaped 
leaves,  trailed  in  the  water,  and 
everything  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
or  on  its  banks,  including  the  shrubs 
or  vines,  every  leaf,  and  twig,  and 
grain  of  sand,  seemed  thickly  coated 
with  solid  silver.  The  leaves  ap- 
peared half  an  inch  thick.  The  silver 
did  not  appear  polished  but  white  and 
frosty  as  though  newly  cast.  The 
water  I  cannot  describe.     It  was  sim- 

Fly  a  living  marvel  of  moving  crystal, 
saw  trees  in  the  distance.  They 
were  in  all  ways  perfect,  in  shape, 
grace,  and  in  a  harmonious,  neutral 
color.  Nothing  was  bright  in  color; 
everything  was  soft,  subdued.  In  fact 
there  were  no  colors,  but  one  word 
can  partially  describe  what  took  the 
place  of  color.  That  word  is,  Har- 
mony, 

I  saw  people.  Down  the  stream  I 
saw  boys  and  girls  dressed  in  rather 
dark  clothing.  They  were  across  the 
stream  from  me.  They  seemed  to  be 
happy  and  at  play.  They  appeared 
from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Up 
the  stream  I  saw  little  children  from 
two  to  four  years  old.  They  also  were 
across  the  little  stream.  These  were 
also  at  play.  They  wore  white,  the 
only  white  object  I  saw  in  the  whole 
dream,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  defi- 
nite color. 

Near  the  city  I  saw  older  people, 
and  down  the  street  I  have  described 
and  approaching  the  little  stream, 
came  a  conspicuous  couple.  The  man 
was  large,  very  large.  His  clothing 
was  dark.  I  did  not  know  him.  His 
face  showed  perfect  contentment. 

By  his  side  was  a  lady  of  quite  slen- 
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der  build,  dressed  also  in  dark  apparel. 
Words  are  weak  to  describe  the  won- 
drous peace  and  happiness  which 
shone  in  her  face  and  illumined  her 
eyes.  Surely  the  light  of  heaven  was 
in  them.  I  do  not  know  her.  Some 
day  I  think  I  shall.  She  walked  by 
the  side  of  her  companion  her  hand 
resting  on  his  arm.  What  a  picture 
of  peace  it  was!  Reader,  can  you  feel 
or  comprehend  it?  Can  you  not  re- 
member some  perfect  Sabbath  mom, 
when  peace  and  beauty  that  seemed 
more  than  of  this  world  rested  for  the 
while  upon  all  things  animate  and  in- 
animate? Imagine,  then,  such  scenes 
with  their  peace  and  beauty  increased 
and  enhanced  a  thousandfold.  If  you 
can  do  this,  you  may  gain  some  idea 
of  my  emotions. 

As  my  soul  was  being  filled  with 
the  heavenly  scene,  I  looked  up  the 


stream  and  beheld  coming  toward  me 
on  my  side  of  the  stream  my  mother! 
She  looked  so  well,  so  happy,  so  care 
free,  I  was  moved  to  great  joy.  I 
hastened  to  meet  her.  She  realized 
my  presence,  but  did  not  seem  sur- 
prised, and  as  we  walked  slowly  down 
the  stream  together,  she  being  next 
the  stream,  drank  often  from  it.  She 
did  not  dip  it  up,  but  drank  from  the 
stream  itself  without  any  effort  except 
a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

I  could  not  comprehend  that,  or 
why  she  should  drink  at  all,  and  I 
asked  her  if  the  water  was  good. 
She  stopped,  turned  to  fully  face  me 
and  said,  **This  water  is  sweet.  It  is 
sweeter  than  honey, ^^  and  immediately 
the  dream  was  gone. 

It  did  not  fade  away. 

It  was  gone. 


THE    SANDMAN. 

BY  ANNIE  M.  BKALS. 


I  want  to  see  the  sandman 

When  he  comes  round  to-night; 

I'll  stay  awake  long  as  I  can 
And  keep  my  eyes  real  bright. 

He  surely  ought  to  be  here  now 

Because  the  sun  has  set. 
I've  watched  before  but  then  somehow 

Pve  never  seen  him  yet. 

I  wonder  why  he  is  so  slow, 
It's  very,  very  odd, 


He  must  be  like  old  Santa — oh! 
I  believe  I'm  going  to  nod. 

I  didn't  see  him  now,  did  you? 

He  must  have  hurried,  and 
GrOt  out  of  sight.    What  shall  I  do! 

My  eyes  are  full  of  sand! 

But  he  shan't  fool  me  any  more, 

I'll  see  him  and  his  box. 
Next  night  I'll  hide  behind  the  door 

And  s'prise  him  when  he  knocks. 


MOTHER'S    INFLUENCE. 

Essay  read  before  Zion's  Religio-Literary  Society,  St.  Loais,  Missouri,  by  Sr.  Lizzie  M.  Izatt. 


THERE  is  an  old  Greek  proverb 
which  says,  **Mighty  is  the 
power  of  Motherhood. "  It  finds 
expression  in  a  modern  saying,  **The 
world  needs  mothering."  This  idea 
of  the  mother's  influence  in  develop- 
ing character  and  in  affecting  social 
and  national  life  has  not  escaped  the 
thinking  mind,  and  is  to-day  clear  to 
all.  This  potent  factor  has  come  to 
light  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  and  is, 
doubtless,  the  hidden  influence,  which, 
although  unrecognized  and  unpraised, 
has  shaped  the  life  of  many  a  mortal 


giant  who  has  become  a  world  mover 
by  the  power  of  his  individuality. 

Take  for  example  the  mother  of 
Greorge  Washington,  Mary  Ball.  She 
possessed  some  sterling  qualities  of 
character  which  appeared  in  her  son. 
These  are  two  of  her  maxims :  *  *Good 
family  government  assures  good  civil 
government."  **We  must  learn  to 
obey  before  we  govern." 

There  is  something  very  tender  and 
impressive  in  the  lesson,  **Children, 
obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord;  for 
this  is  right.     Honor  thy  father  and 
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thy  mother,  which  is  the  first  com- 
mandment with  promise."  A  longer 
and  better  life  is  promised  to  those 
who  obey  their  parents,  and  it  must 
be  because  they  are  led  to  obey  God 
thereby. 

The  consequences  of  disobedience 
as  threatened  in  the  Scriptures,  claim 
our  attention.  There  could  hardly  be 
more  startling  words  than  these, 
**The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father, 
and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the 
ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out, 
and  the  young  eaglet  shall  eat  it." 

I  am  reminded  of  the  little  town  of 
Nazareth,  of  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
bathed  in  the  warm  glory  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  of  the  annunciation  of 
the  angel  to  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Christ.  She  took  the  announcement 
of  her  motherhood,  just  as  the  round 
•earth  which  swings  in  the  smile  of 
Grod,  receives  the  sunshine,  without  a 
thought  of  merit.  No  pride  had  she 
nor  ambition,  nor  vain  imagining  of 
what  splendor  might  be  hers  when 
her  Son  should  come  to  David's  throne. 
It  was  the  Lord  she  magnified;  her 
spirit  rejoiced  in  God  her  Savior; 
henceforth  and  through  her,  lowliness 
was  to  be  above  all  height.  She 
would  live  in  her  Son;  she  would  be 
Imown  only  as  his  mother;  his  renown 
would  be  her  glory,  and  other,  she 
wished  not. 

And  this  Nazarene  girl,  thus  chosen 
by  divine  reason,  which  is  not  arbi- 
trary and  never  errs,  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  perfect  man,  must  have  had 
traits  worthy  of  transmission  into  his 
nature,  and  of  fostering  that  nature 
to  manly  growth.  He  reproduces  her 
character  while  transcending  it.  With 
any  other  mother,  he  would  not  have 
been  the  Christ;  as  he  is  the  pattern 
of  men,  she  must  be  of  women. 

Men  expect,  and  rightly  too,  women 
to  be  better  than  they.  They  trust 
mother  as  the  good  angel  of  the 
home;  not  that  woman  in  cer- 
tain respects  is  above  man,  any  more 
than  man  in  all  respect  surpasses 
her.  Their  respective  excellencies 
compliment,  instead  of  rivalling  each 
other;  each  gives  what  the  other 
wants,  and  thus  their  unlikeness  be- 
comes the  cause  and  the  bond  of  unity. 
-Similar  sand  grains  exist  best  apart, 


but  opposite  poles  of  a  magnet  cannot 
be  sundered.  The  more  womanly  the 
wife  end  mother,  the  manlier  the 
husband  and  father. 

The  functions  of  maternity,  actual 
or  latent  in  woman's  nature,  ally  it  to 
the  bee  and  bird,  which  have  a  sort  of 
forethought  in  their  simplest  impulses. 
She  weaves  her  creed  from  her  spir- 
itual wants  and  shapes  it  to  her  soul, 
as  birds  weave  and  shape  their  nests. 
Her  conscience  goes  straight  home  to 
right,  through  densest  woods  of  casu- 
istry. In  love  she  has  hor  content- 
ment. Give  her  another's  love,  the 
love  of  a  little  child,  to  awake  or 
satisfy  her  own,  and  she  can  bear  the 
loss  of  everything  else;  but  give  her 
everything  else,  wealth,  knowledge, 
rank,  or  fame,  and  take  away  love,  and 
she  is  as  one  wrecked  with  a  shipload 
of  gold  on  a  barren  island,  for  it's  the 
very  self  of  woman  to  be  unselfish. 
She  is  created  for  sacrifice.  As  wife 
she  must  surrender  her  name  and  per- 
sonality to  her  husband.  As  mother, 
she  must  die,  as  it  were,  in  giving 
birth  to  her  child,  but  she  lives  again 
in  its  life,  and  so  willingly  does  love 
make  this  surrender  and  death,  that 
she  counts  it  her  highest  joy. 

Christ  has  given  the  world  a  new 
morality  which  exalts  the  feminine 
virtues  above  those  of  force.  Meek- 
ness, he  said,  was  diviner  than  ambi- 
tion; humility,  than  pride;  the 
strength  that  silently  waits  and  suf- 
fers, than  the  strength  that  can  only 
bustle  and  stir;  the  recognition  of 
truth  by  the  sympathy  of  a  true  soul, 
than  the  demand  that  it  should  be 
demonstrated  to  a  reluctant  sense; 
Mary's  **Rabboni"  in  the  dim  dawn 
by  the  empty  sepulcher,  than  Thomas' 
**My  Lord"  after  thrusting  a  skeptic 
finger  into  the  spear- pierced  side. 

Thus,  Christ  honored  woman  as 
never  before,  and  the  sisters  of 
Lazarus,  with  Joanna,  Salome,  and 
Mary  Magdalene,  not  to  mention 
Mary,  his  mother,  were  more  intimate 
with  his  secret  soul,  than  were  his 
favorite  apostles,  and  well  did  they 
prove  their  worthiness  of  his  trust; 
for  when  one  apostle  had  betrayed, 
and  another  had  denied  him,  and  the 
rest  were  fled  away  in  fear,  these 
women,  brave  where  men  were  cow- 
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ards,  and  heart- sure  where  men  were 
doubting,  lingered  by  his  cross  and 
kept  watch  over  against  his  tomb,  in 
whose  dark  vault,  when  the  third  day 
broke,  although  Peter's  anxious  eye 
could  see  nothing  but  a  folded  napkin, 
they  beheld  the  angels  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. 

And  from  the  day  of  that  glorious 
ascension  until  noiv,  women  have 
been  the  foremost  heralds  of  the  life 
which  rises  out  of  death.  They  have 
preached  it  more  eloquently  by  their 
examples,  than  missionaries  by  their 
sermons.  They  have  known  the 
meaning  of  the  cross,  as  men  can 
never  imagine  it,  having  for  inter- 
preter a  cross  in  their  hearts,  as  wives 
who  must  suffer,  and  as  mothers  who 
must  undergo  the  pangs  of  crucifixion 
to  give  new  life  to  the  world. 

The  sphere  of  woman,  although 
somewhat  narrower  than  man's,  is 
deeper  and  more  abiding.  Man  moves 
his  fellows  from  without;  women 
moves  man  by  the  innermost  springs 
of  his  being.  He  is  the  lightning  that 
noises  forth  its  deed;  she,  the  light 
that  shines  all  day  without  a  sound, 
to  make  the  world  habitable  and  glad. 
If  he  is  the  law,  she  is  the  gospel.  He 
may  rule,  but  she  by  obedience,  re- 
deems. Her  Calvary  is  mightier  than 
his  Sinai. 

There  has  never  lived  any  truly 
great  man,  who  had  not  a  good 
mother,  who  guided  him  in  his  earliest 
childhood,  and  it  is  to  this  recollection 
of  mother's  cheer,  that  the  world- 
weary  man  turns  for  comfort,  consola- 
tion, and  the  true,  deep  affection  that 
motliers  alone  can  give. 

No  other  love  abides  and  endures, 
Faithful  and  loving,  mother,  like  yours. 

Can  a  woman  imagine  more  potent 
talismans  than  the  fascinations  of  wife 
and  mother?  Home,  then,  is  mother's 
realm;  there  she  is  supreme.  Her 
royalty  is  one  of  meek  and  quiet  wis- 


dom, and  governs  more  absolutely 
than  any  Czar;  governs,  not  merely 
acts  but  wills;  not  merely  wills  but 
motives;  not  merely  motives  but  loves, 
the  fountain  head  of  disposition. 

For  such  government,  with  such 
eternal  ends  as  it  contemplates,  re- 
member, young  ladies,  you  who  are 
one  day  to  inherit,  no  culture  can  be 
too  diligent.  Greatly  do  you  err  if 
you  imagine  you  can  spend  your  girl- 
hood in  idle  frivolity,  and  trust  chance 
for  the  power  that  shall  make  your 
reign  worshipful  and  benign.  It  is 
to  be  a  reign  of  character  alone,  and 
character  must  be  imperial  to  com- 
mand the  reverence  of  its  subjects. 
Bear  in  mind  that  to  have  aught  of  a 
mother's  influence,  you  must  have 
piety,  and  be  a  true,  virtuous  hand- 
maid of  tlie  Lord;  for  without  piety, 
the  fairest  woman  lacks  the  very  com- 
plexion of  womanhood,  womanly  char- 
acter, and  even  sense  and  sin  see  the 
fatal  defect. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  defence 
of  this  most  noble  character  of  mother, 
but  let  us  depart  from  the  ideal,  and, 
taking  a  glance  at  the  real,  see  if  .we 
cannot  by  our  actions  help  mother  at 
home.  There  are  so  many  things 
which  we  can  do  to  assist  in  the  light- 
ening of  mother's  arduous  labors.  Let 
us  then  give  the  helping  hand  wher- 
ever it  is  needed,  and  by  our  actions 
show  the  proper  appreciation  of  our 
mothers,  who  will  not  always  be  with 
us,  and  if  called  upon  to  part  with 
her,  let  us  not  have  any  reproachful 
thoughts,  or  let  the  finger  of  memory 
point  to  the  many  things  we  could 
have  done.     Remember, 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these,  "It  might  have  heen." 

Let  us  endeavor  to  make  the  path 
smooth  for  the  aging  feet,  and  make  the 
sunset  of  her  life  more  beautiful  than 
the  first  golden  flush  of  the  marriage 
mom. 
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Easier  to  smite  with  Peter's  sword, 
Than  watch  one  hour  In  humhling  prayer; 

Life's  great  things,  like  the  Syrian  lord, 
Our  hearts  can  do  and  dare. 


But  O,  we  shrink  from  Jordan's  side, 
From  waters  which  alone  can  save; 

And  murmur  for  Ahana's  banks, 
And  Pharpar's  brighter  wave. 

J.  G.  Whittier. 
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THE    MASTER^S    TOUCH. 

BY  HORATIUS  BONAR. 

In  the  still  air  the  music  lies  unheard; 

In  the  rough  marble  beauty  hides  unseen: 
To  make  the  music  and  the  beauty,  needs 

The  master's  touch,   the  sculptor's  chisel  keen. 

Great  Master,  touch  us  with  thy  skillful  hand: 
Let  not  the  music  that  is  in  us  die! 

Great  Sculptor,  hew  and  polish  us;   nor  let, 
Hidden  and  los%  thy  form  within  us  lie! 

Spare  not  the  stroke!     do  with  us  as  thou  wilt! 

Let  there  be  naught  imfinished,  broken,  marred; 
Complete  thy  purpose,  that  we  may  become 

Thy  perfect  image,   thou  our  God  and  Lord! 
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Papeete,  Tahiti,  Oceanica, 

September  22,  1893. 

IT  is  due  to  your  readers,  bright  little 
messenger  of  comfort  and  hope, 
that  I  at  least  try  to  redeem  the 
promise  made  in  my  last,  and  tell  you 
of  our  reception  here,  of  the  natives 
and  their  customs,  and  of  the  scenery 
of  these  far-away  isles  of  the  sea. 

First,  our  arrival  and  reception. 
On  the  24th  of  July,  we  landed  at 
Papeete.  On  the  brigantine  Tropic 
Bird,  we  looked  through  the  glass  at 
the  different  crowds  of  people 
gathered  together  on  the  shore,  and 
seeing  one  group  away  off  by  them- 
selves, consisting  of  a  number  of 
natives,  some  sitting  on  the  grass, 
some  reclining  at  full  length,  some 
standing,  and  all  watching  the  brig- 
antine, we  concluded  them  to  be 
Latter  Day  Saints,  though  we  knew 
not  one  of  them. 

DRESS. 

Conspicuous  among  them  was  one 
dressed  in  his  ministerial  suit  of  black 
or  dark  clothing,  but  with  a  white 
straw  hat  on,  whom  we  decided  to  be 
Elder  L.  R.  Devore,  and  our  decision 
proved  to  be  correct.  I  wrote  **con- 
spicuous,"  for  all  here,  except  pro- 
fessional gentlemen,  and  even  some  of 
them,  dress  in  purest  white  obtaina- 
ble, **from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the"— instep— **of  the  feet."    I  have 


thought  that  if  color  symbolize  char- 
acter, the  ministers  of  Christ  ought  to 
dress  in  white;  others  in  colors  of 
various  shades.  But  Elder  Devore 
was  not  dressed  in  white;  the  colonial 
ofl&cers  and  merchants  were. 

Sister  Devore  was  equally  con- 
spicuous, and  the  sisters  with  her 
conspicuous  by  their  neatness.  So 
far  as  appearance  was  concerned,  all 
is  compressible  in  the  one  phrase, 
She  was  neatly  dressed;  differing  from 
the  sisters  around  her  only  by  better 
taste.  She  kept  her  broad-brimmed 
sunshade  hat  upon  her  head,  while 
others  fanned  their  faces  with  theirs, 
although  it  was  winter  time,  and  con- 
spicuous still  further,  by  the  wearing 
of  shoes  and  stockings,  which  the 
natives  discard,  as  a  rule,  at  least. 

The  **gentler  sex"  that  was  gathered 
upon  the  wharf,  or  at  the  street  cor- 
ners, where  they  waited  in  groups  to 
see  who  was  with  us,  who  landed,  and 
what  was  taken  off  the  barque,  con- 
sisted of  three  classes,  each  of  which 
class  wore  its  appropriate  (!)  clothing. 
The  legal  wives  of  officers  and  mer- 
chants, who  were  of  native  blood,  and 
those  in  easy  circumstances,  here  as 
elsewhere,     seem    to    manifest    their 

Kride  of  station  by  their  apparel, 
[ore  richly  dressed  than  the  sister- 
hood, their  love  of  bright  colors  was  yet 
somewhat  subdued,  though  not  con- 
cealed.    The  unmarried  or  covenant 
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wives  of  others  in  like  circumstances, 
and  of  the  Chinese  traders,  were  gaudily 
and  superfluously  adorned  with  frills, 
and  laces,  and  ribbons,  and  Jewelry. 
I  heard  one  man  call  it  **jew-hellry," 
it  sounded  oddly,  but  he  may  have  un- 
consciously stated  the  truth.  Those 
who  are  not  married,  but  who  are 
polyandrists  in  effect,  were  similarly, 
but  more  flamingly  and  flauntingly 
attired.  Then  there  were  the  wives, 
legal  and  covenant  wives,  of  native 
workmen,  fishermen,  and  idlers,  who 
were  rather  undressed  than  dressed. 
Some  with  only  the  inevitable  pareu 
on,  which  leaves  all  above  the  waist, 
and  all  below  the  knees,  exposed  alike 
to  sun,  to  weather,  and  to  sight. 
Others  wore  a  shawl  thrown  over  their 
shoulders,  some  a  second  pareu  in  lieu 
of  shawl,  others  a  dress,  which  *-all 
buttoned  down  before''  was  either 
fastened  or  unfastened  as  fancy,  cus- 
tom, or  warmth  dictated. 

Compared  with  either  or  with  all 
of  these  three  classes,  the  sisters 
of  the  church  had  learned  from  Sister 
Helen — of  blessed  memory  here— and 
of  Sister  Devore,  an  excellent  adviser 
to  them,  and  withal  very  exemplary, 
the  lessons  of  neatness  the  gospel  en- 
joins, lessons  those  sisters  had  con- 
firmed effectively  by  example,  and 
their  appearance  justified  their  teach- 
ers. 

The  **pareu''  named  above  is  about 
two  yards  long  and  from  one  to  two 
yards  wide.  It  is  nearly  always  made 
of  high-colored  material,  and  mostly 
of  very  bright  colors  too,  and  has 
woven  into  it,  or  the  dyes  are  stamped 
upon  it,  of  some  large  and  showy 
figure,  usually  of  plants,  vines,  or 
flowers.  Its  prevailing  colors  are 
blue,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  red  of  all 
shades  from  pink  to  maroon,  yellow, 
orange,  green,  and  purple.  This  gar- 
ment—and red-figured  calico  two 
yards  long  and  one  and  one  half  yards 
wide  will  sufficiently  represent  it — is 
worn  alike  by  both  sexes,  by  old  and 
by  young.  It  is  wrapped  around  the 
waist,  and  so  fastened  as  to  reach  to 
the  knees.  Over  it  the  native  men 
wear  an  undershirt,  and  they  are 
full  dressed^  ready  for  work,  after  the 
hat  is  added.  When  they  go  to  church, 
they  either  substitute  a  pair  of  denim 


trousers  for  the  pareu,  or  wear  them 
over  it,  and  exchange  the  undershirt 
for  a  white  one,  a  light  calico  one,  or 
a  light  overshirt.  The  **tony  ones" 
sometimes  tie  a  necktie  on.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  native  enter 
church  with  his  bare  feet  and  legs, 
the  upper  part  covered  by  the  pareu, 
and  that  by  a  nice  white  shirt  and 
necktie;  but  the  natives  now,  as  a 
rule,  go  to  church  in  trousers. 

I  was  amused  with  the  style,  but 
pleased  with  the  cleanly  and  neat — 
yes  neat— appearance  of  one  of  our 
native  preachers.  Shoeless  and  stock- 
ingless;  but  his  feet  recently  washed, 
he  entered  the  pulpit  in  a  suit  of  white, 
consisting  of  trousers,  coat,  and  shirt, 
all  nicely  starched.  But  over  the  nice 
white  pants,  hung  down  the  lapels 
of  his  shirt,  and  over  this,  his  white 
coat,  which  the  shirt  lapels  ex- 
ceeded in  length.  A  piece  of  black 
material  was  tied  into  a  bow;  and  they 
all  covered  an  earnest,  God-fearing, 
and  right-loving  man,  whose  hair  of 
raven  black  was  set  off  by  his  suit  of 
white. 

Yesterday  I  saw  a  youth  walking 
down  the  road;  his  only  clothing  was 
a  nice  hat  upon  his  head.  Sitting  in 
their  houses,  men  and  women  all  squat 
upon  the  floor,  and  there  spread  their 
**table  cloth"  of  newly  gathered  leaves 
from  the  trees,  sometimes  using  leaves 
for  plates,  or  in  the  absence  of  floor, 
they  sit  on  the  ground.  There  is  no 
effort  to  hide,  hence  no  sense  of  shame; 
if  I  enter  their  homes  I  see  the 
children  void  altogether  of  clothing, 
the  men  and  women  absolutely  bare 
from  the  waist  upwards,  and  from 
above  the  knees  downwards.  I  am 
not  used  to  it  yet,  and  it  confuses  me. 
The  other  evening  I  went  to  adminis- 
ter, and  the  patient  in  rising  was  simi- 
larly unattired.  For  the  moment  I 
thought  I  must  request  a  covering; 
but  remembering  that  to  them  there 
was  nothing  indecent,  I  concluded  not 
to  distract  faith  by  any  thought  out- 
side of  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  was 
glad  that  I  did  not,  for  God  owned  me 
by  his  power  and  the  almost  instanta- 
neous healing  of  the  sick.  I  am  here 
reminded  of  Paul's  words  to  Titus, 
**Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure," 
and  praise  6od  for  his  work  of  grace 
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in  my  heart  through  which  I  have  been 
or  may  be  made  dead  indeed  unto  this 
and  all  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  I  fear  for 
those  whose  carnal  natures  have  the 
ascendency,  if  assigned  to  duty  here. 
Such  should  never  be  sent  unattended 
by  their  wives.  And  yet,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  he  who  only  can  keep 
himself  under  control  by  means  of  a 
wife  is  a  poor  representative  of  the 
Holy  One,  who,  though  **in  all  points 
tempted  as  we  are,"  was  **yet  without 
sin." 

OUR  RECEPTION. 

After  waiting  some  time  for  the 
gangway  plank  to  be  laid  out  for  our 
debarkation,  our  agile  young  compan- 
ion, Bro.  J.  W.  Gilbert,  grew  anxious, 
and  climbing  over  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, sprang  onto  dry  land,  and  joined 
the  waiting  group.  We  watched  the 
hand-shaking;  then  following  him, 
Bro.  Newton  ventured  also,  and  lastly, 
the  old  man  himself.  Bro.  Gilbert 
having  introduced  himself,  now  intro- 
duced us  to  Bro.  and  Sr.  Devore,  and 
they,  in  turn,  introduced  us  to  the  na- 
tives. Some  of  these  seemed  to  look 
us  all  over,  and  all  through  too,  as 
best  they  could,  while  with  smiling 
faces  they  revealed  their  beautifully 
even,  and  white  teeth,  as  they  greeted 
us  with  their  cheery  and  hearty  **Ia 
ora  na."  The  meaning  of  this  is 
**Health  and  all  good''  to  the  person 
addressed.  Their  e  they  sound  as  we 
do  e.  *'/"  has  with  them,  as  with  us, 
a  liquid  sound  also,  like  ?/,  as  in  our 
word  union.  In  'Ha  ora  no"  the  /  com- 
bines e  with  liquid  U  and  is  spoken  so 
quickly  by  natives  that  it  sounds  like 
**yah-o-ran'-ah,''  the  o  being  distin- 
guishable only  by  those  who  have, 
through  music  or  elocution,  learned  to 
clearly  recognize  unaccented  sounds, 
and  to  distinguish  them  sufficiently 
for  analyzation. 

To  speak  of  our  reception  so  as  to 
make  it  fully  intelligible  to  those  not 
conversant  with  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  here,  is  too  difficult  a 
task  for  me.  I  will  therefore  discontent- 
edly content  myself  by  stating  that  it 
was  all  I  could  expect,  and  more  than  I 
had  a  right  to  ask  or  expect  of  entire 
strangers  who  had  not  before  even 


heard  my  name.  Conducted  by  them 
all  past  the  staring  crowds,  in  a  few 
minutes  we  reached  Pare  Ute,  (pro- 
nounced Far'-a-o6-ta,)  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city.  Here  the  Saints' 
church  stands,  and  here,  having  leased 
two  or  three  acres  of  ground,  the 
Saints  have  built  their  homes,  some 
fifteen  houses.  Each  house  has  but 
one  room  in  it.  Bro.  Devore  occupies 
the  first,  I  the  second,  the  Bishop's 
agent,  Metuaore,  the  third. 

We  were  the  guests  of  Bro.  and  Sr. 
Devore  until  evening,  where  a  meting, 
something  like  a  surprise  party,  took 
place  in  our  domicile,  which  the  na- 
tives at  once  dubbed,  **Mareko's," 
pronounce  it  Mar'-a-toes.  Three  suf- 
ficiently large  bedsteads  had  been  im- 
provised, and  three  chairs  loaned  us, 
besides  a  rocking-chair  for  the  old 
man  or  an  occasional  visitor.  When 
the  crowd  came  in  we  vacated  chairs; 
but  as  no  one  would  occupy  them,  we 
again  took  them.  The  question  of 
Where  shall  we  seat  them?  was  soon 
answered  by  the  natives  occupying  the 
floor.  First,  one  row  close  to  the  wall, 
then  another  row  in  front  of  them,  the 
balance  wherever  an  unoccupied  foot 
of  room  was  found.  Then,  with  Bro. 
Hawkins  as  interpreter,  an  address  of 
welcome  was  made  us,  which,  because 
of  its  simple  pathos,  and  directness  of 
form  deserved  to  be  reported;  but  it 
was  not.  We,  of  course  responded;  I 
first,  very  blunderingly,  for  in  all 
personal  responses  of  this  nature  I  am 
at  sea,  poor  at  my  best.  Bro.  Newton 
followed,  speaking  fully,  and  with 
more  liberty  than  I,  taking  occasion 
to  tell  them  of  the  sacrifice  made  to 
**bring  the  gospel  to  them,"  and  of  the 
great  good  be  hoped  we  should  a<icom- 
plish  in  these  islands  of  the  sea,  and 
Bro.  Gilbert  briefly  concluded  our 
part  of  the  ceremony.  Then  followed 
singing  by  the  native  choir,  the  one 
that  took  two  royal  premiums  in  the 
days  of  the  monarchy.  There  was  a 
weirdness  in  the  music,  a  strange 
blending  of  parts,  and  a  wild  kind  of 
chant  interwoven  with  the  regular 
tune  that  gave  to  the  music  qualities 
and  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it 
from  anything  I  ever  heard.  If  it 
were  material,  as  one  writer,  and  not 
without  some  skillful  reasoning,  claims 
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that  sound  is,  the  originators  would 
not  have  violated  the  second  command- 
ment in  framing  it,  for  I  question 
whether  this  music  is  like  anything 
else  '*in  heaven  above,  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  in  the  water  under  the  earth." 
And  yet  with  all  its  eccentric  and  ab- 
normal oddities,  this  music  is  unique, 
racy,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  and  for 
a  few  times,  it  is  pleasing  by  reason 
of  its  interesting  piquancy  and  infre- 
quency.  As  a  token  of  good  will, 
from  a  race  of  people  who  but  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  were  wild  and  un- 
civilized, it  was  aufait,  and  far  better 
than  I  expected,  in  every  respect. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  another 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  inter- 
preter came  forward,  and  in  a  pretty 
speech,  and  to  us  just  then  a  very  in- 
teresting one,  handed  me  $24.10,  as 
the  Aroha  of  the  Papeete  Saints  and 
their  new  missionaries;  in  other  words, 
there  was  $8.03A  each  for  us  to  live 
upon.  Aroha  means  affection,  com- 
passion, love,  pity,  and  sympathy; 
and  this  was  their  practical  way  of 
showing  these  qualities  or  feelings  to- 
ward us. 

Brother  Gilbert  left  us  early  in 
August,  and  I  offered  him  his  share 
of  the  Aroha  that  had  not  been  used 
by  us  together;  but  he  transferred  it 
to  me,  as  we  were  told  that  it  was  the 
custom  on  each  island  to  give  their 
Aroha,  or  offering,  for  the  support  of 
the  missionaries  that  go  to  them,  and 
that,  too,  soon  after  their  arrival.  His 
reasons  for  transferring  it  to  me  were 
twofold;  firstly,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  purchases,  and  should 
be  for  the  mission-home  here;  and 
secondly,  the  Aroha  is  only  given  once, 
and  that  given  here  which  should  have 
been  for  my  support  alone,  had  to  be 
divided  among  three.  But  our  minis- 
ters are  not  all  Gilberts,  either  in 
charity,  judgment,  or  justice.  Being 
youngest,  he  voluntarily  did  the  cook- 
ing while  with  us,  and  forgot  to  tell 
US  before  he  left  how  much  he  had 
done, or  how  much  more  than  his  share. 
God  will  be  with  him,  and  will  make 
him  a  useful  workman,  if  he  continue 
to  be  studious  and  humble;  nor  add  I 
this,  as  I  have  sometimes  felt  that 
others  did,  either  from  a  wish  to  de- 
stroy the  good  effect  of  my  previous 


commendation,  nor  from  a  fear  that 
he  will  not  be  humble,  nor  from  super- 
c'liousness  of  feeling,  or  expectation 
that  I  possibly  will  be  studious  and 
humble,  while  or  though  he  may  not 
be.  I  rejoice  greatly  in  witnessing 
the  energy  of  our  youths.  I  wish  I 
had  half  a  dozen  young  men,  yes  a 
dozen,  faithful  as  he,  for  I  have  now 
thirteen  islands  to  evangelize,  and 
only  one  active  young  man.  The  aged 
for  counsel,  but  the  young  men  for 
war,  are  trite  axioms. 

CUSTOMS. 

To  treat  of  the  customs  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  in  a  letter,  or  a  short 
article,  and  do  even  approximate 
justice  to  the  theme,  is  impossible,  yet 
on  the  principle  that  a  little  food  is 
better  than  starvation,  or  **a  rushlight 
even  is  better  than  darkness,"  I  will 
describe  such  of  the  customs  of  the 
natives  as  have  come  within  the  radius 
of  my  observation,  or  as  have  been 
described  to  me  by  themselves,  or  by 
those  who  have  lived  among  them. 

Their  dress  I  have  sufficiently  de- 
scribed except  to  say  that  the  very 
intelligent  daughter  of  the  first  foreign 
trader  that  came  here,  and  that  went 
to  other  islands  of  this  group,  in  early 
days,  and  with  general  merchandise, 
informed  me,  one  day  this  week,  that 
as  soon  as  her  father's  vessel  reached 
some  island, and  was  anchored,  the  in- 
fluential men  would  visit  the  Captain, 
or  the  Supercargo  — the  latter  the  one 
in  a  merchant  vessel  that  manages  the 
trading  for  the  vessel  —  and  having 
ascertained  what  he  had  for  trade,  and 
what  he  would  take  in  exchange  for 
it,  they  would  return  to  the  island, 
gather  up  the  exchangeable  produce, 
bring  it,  and  effect  the  barter,  and 
then  tell  him  to  iveigh  anchor  and  move 
on,  and  would  add  either  that  no  other 
trading  would  be  allowed, or  that  there 
was  no  more  marketable  articles  of 
commerce  among  them.  Exclusive- 
ness!  exclusivenessll  self!  self!! 
Among  the  colored  races  as  among  the 
white. 

When  his  vessel  touched  where 
royalty  dwelt,  he  would  first  invite 
the  royal  family,  or  their  representa- 
tive—and this  was  usually  the  queen 
herself.      She  would  then  visit  him, 
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and  if  there  were  any  articles  of  dress 
she  particularly  desired,  she  would 
purchase  the  whole  of  it  to  prevent  the 
common  people  from  having  where- 
with to  ape  royalty.  Who  will  assert 
that  human  nature  is  greatly  dissimi- 
lar? Is  it  not  a  strong  presumptive 
evidence,  at  least,  that  **God  hath 
made  ot  one  blood  all  nations?" 

One  or  two  things  more,  and  I  have 
done  with  dress,  as  a  distinct  topic. 
The  continual  warmth  makes  cloth- 
ing a  burden,  and  as  near  an  approach 
to  nudity  as  is  consistent  with  decency, 
or  compatible  with  modesty,  a  positive 
luxury.  Had  I  the  means,  I  would 
throw  the  fashion  of  professional 
black  **to  the  dogs"  of  fashion,  and 
let  them  worry  it  till  they  were  tired; 
but  I  have  not.  Two  suits  of  white 
linen  are  necessary  as  it  is  impossible 
to  get  white  linen  so  washed  and  got- 
ten up  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
as- to  preserve  its  whiteness;  and  two 
suits  of  unbleached  linen  for  every- 
day use  The  latter  Bro.  Newton 
brought  with  him,  two  suits  and  five 

Sairs  of  linen  trousers,  by  advice  of 
^ro.  Smith,  advice  I  did  not  have. 
The  result  is  he  is  comfortable,  while 
I  am  daily  burdened  with  wet  linen, 
wet  through  excessive  perspiration, 
and  am  daily  becoming  thinner  and 
weaker.  Bro.  Gilbert  is  deficient  as  I 
am;  but,  fortunately,  does  not  pers- 
pire as  I  do,  hence,  does  not  so  suffer. 
Owing  to  the  heat,  the  native  work- 
men dress  wisely,  after  all,  in  wearing 
nothing  but  their  pareu,  and  an  under- 
shirt. The  fishermen,  1  am  told, 
when  out  at  sea,  discard  all  clothing, 
except  that  the  more  modest  ones 
wear  a  waistclout,  not  waistcoat. 
But  when  they  near  the  land,  they  don 
the  pareu  and  undershirt  once  more. 

Men  and  women  dive  down  into  the 
deep  waters  for  the  oyster  pearl  shell. 
They  carry  down  with  them  under  the 
water  a  square  box,  with  a  window 
light  in  one  end  of  it.  The  reflection 
aids  them  in  discovering  the  shell 
among  the  rocks  and  weeds.  Holding 
the  box  with  one  hand,  they  wrench 
the  shell  from  its  bedrock  with  the 
other,  then  opening  it,  they  eat  the 
flesh  raw,  and  save  the  shell  for  sale. 
Bro.  Metuaore,  Bishop's  Agent  for 
this  division  of  the  mission,  and  one 


of  nature's  truest  stamp,  is  a  diver  and 
fisherman;  his  excellent  wife,  Tuana, 
is  also  a  diver.  I  have  begged  the 
privilege  of  going  out  one  day  with 
them,  but  Sister  Tuana  laughingly  re- 
plied, **Aita,  Marato;"  no,  Mark. 
The  words  brother,  sister,  husband, 
wife,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Master,  and  Miss  are 
never  used  among  the  natives  as  pre- 
fixes. Nor  does  the  wife  take  the 
husband's  name.  I  am  **Mareko;'* 
Bro.  Newton  is  **Viliamu;"  Bro.  Gil- 
bert is  **Vilimero;"  Bro.  Devore  is 
**Lutero;"  Sr.  Devore  is  **Ela;"  pro- 
nounced Mar'-a-to,Vir'-i-am,Vir'-i-mer, 
Lu'-ter-o,  and  Er'-a.  K  and  L  are  not 
in  the  spoken  language.  The  reason, 
I  am  told,  that  Tuana  objects  to  Marato 
going  with  them  is  that  in  diving  it  is 
necessary  to  be  nude.  If  that  be  the 
reason,  I  commend  her  for  declin- 
ing my  company. 

Our  room  is  built  of  boards,  and  has 
four  windows  in  it.  It  is  painted  inside 
and  out  in  white.  Others  at  Pare 
Ute  are  similarly  built,  but  some  of 
them  are  unpainted.  Others  are  built 
of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  at 
about  equal  distances,  and  are  left  out 
of  the  ground  at  equal  height.  On 
these  a  joist  is  laid,  and  from  them 
the  rafters  reach  to  the  ridgepole. 
The  roof  is  built  of  cocoa  leaf  matting, 
and  woven  cocoa  leaves  cover  this 
sufliciently  to  protect  from  sun  and 
light  rains.  The  sides  are  formed 
of  cocoa  leaves,  and  occasional  strips 
of  lumber.  The  large  cocoa  leaf  is 
si)lit,  the  split  parts  crossed  at  the 
juncture  of  the  leaf  with  the  stem, and 
one  division  being  carried  downwards 
to  the  right  oblique,  the  other  to  the 
left  oblique,  they  are  then  woven  inta 
each  other,  in  some  cases  quite  dex- 
trously,  in  others  with  less  precision; 
but  in  both  cases  so  as  to  make  a 
covering  for  the  sides  that  admits 
light  and  air,  yet  excludes  the  more 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  One  house 
that  was  built  at  the  back  of  mission 
house  headquarters  is  thirty  feet  long 
by  twelve  feet  wide.  This  was  built 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Saints  here 
to  accommodate  visiting  Saints  from 
elsewhere.  Boards  are  laid  loosely 
on  for  flooring,  and  beds  are  spread 
on  them.  Bedsteads  are  quite  uncom- 
mon.     Some  houses  have  one  chair,. 
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and  a  homemade  table;  these  are  to 
accommodate  those  who  write.  Sit- 
ting, sleeping,  eating,  work,  and  play 
are  all  done  on  the  floor. 

The  native  Saints  love  their  Bible. 
Every  reference  given  in  church  is 
taken  down,  and  afterwards  we  see  the 
Saints  examining  their  Bibles  at  their 
homes.  If  a  knotty  question  arises, 
they  flock  in  to  me,  or  send  a  delegate 
for  explanations.  They  are  the  most 
humble,  earnest,  studious,  and  kind- 
hearted  to  each  other  of  any  people  I 
have  been  among.  The  very  fact  ad- 
verted to  above  is  an  indication  of  this. 
This  is  headquarters.  As  such,  they 
thought  the  Saints  elsewhere  might 
sometimes  wish  to  come  here  for 
counsel  and  instruction.  And  as  but 
one- roomed  houses  are  not  adapted 
for  families  other  than  their  proper 
occupants;  and  a  native  takes  his  wife 
and  children  with  him  wherever  he 
goes,  and  takes  along  his  necessary 
cookiDg  and  using  things,  and  his  bed- 
ding, the  Saints  here  built  this  long 
thirty  foot  house  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  such  visitors.  Are  white  Saints 
more  thoughtful  for  others'  good? 

The  native  does  not  make  any  out- 
ward show  of  affection.  I  have  never 
seen  husband  and  wife  kiss  each  other, 
or  kiss  their  children.  For  amuse- 
ment and  experiment,  in  coming  from 
church  an  evening  or  two  since,  I 
noticed  an  aged  sister  walking  feebly, 


and  her  husband  by  my  side.  So  I 
quietly  and  unexpectedly,  to  them, 
took  the  sister's  arm  and  placed  it  in- 
side her  husband's  for  him  to  assist 
her.  At  this  he  and  she,  and  several 
others  set  up  such  a  hilarious  laugh 
that  I  caught  the  infection  and  smiled 
too.  She  quickly  withdrew  her  arm, 
and  all  seemed  to  consider  it  a  white 
man's  huge  joke  to  want  the  husband 
help  the  wife.  An  evening  or  two  be- 
fore, I  saw  a  strong,  hearty,  young 
woman  leaning  on  a  young  man's  arm, 
as  they  walked  along,  and  in  addition 
— perhaps  to  save  her  from  falling — he 
slipped  his  arm  around  her  waist. 
Poor  thing,  she  will  get  over  that 
weakness,  in  his  opinion,  and  hers  too, 
if  ever  they  marry.  But  I  seem  to  re- 
member similar  things  at  home.  Is  it 
not  curious  though  that  a  strong, 
hearty  young  woman  imist  he  helped  to 
walk,  assisted  over  puddles,  lifted 
over  gates  and  into  vehicles,  but  that 
the  same  woman  when  she  is  really 
feeble  and  ought  to  be  helped,  is,  by  the 
same  man,  left  to  shift  for  herself,  and 
this  after  having  given  him  the  best 
of  her  days,  her  time,  her  strength, 
her  very  self?  I  have  queried  whether 
these  men  who  never  help  their  wives 
now  they  are  wives,  helped  them  when 
they  were  only  such  prospectively. 
Who  can  tell?  They  tcill  not.  Only 
this  may  be  said  in  extenuation,  **It  is 
the  custom." 
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Strange,  strange  for  thee  and  me 

Sadly  afar; 
Thou  safe,  beyond,  above, 

I  *neath  the  star; 
Thou  where  flowers  deathless  spring, 

I  where  th^y  fade: 
Thou  in  God's  paradise, 

I  'mid  the  shade. 

Thou  where  each  gale  breathes  balm, 

I  tempest  tossed; 
Thou  where  true  joy  is  found, 

I  where  'tis  lost. 
Thou  counting  ages  thine, 

I  not  the  morrow; 
Thou  learning  more  of  bliss, 

I  more  of  sorrow. 


Thou  in  eternal  peace, 

I  'mid  earth's  strife; 
Thou  where  care  hath  no  name, 

I  where  'tis  life. 
Thou  without  need  of  hope, 

I  where  'tis  vain; 
Thou  with  wings  dropping  light, 

I  with  time's  chain. 

Strange,  strange  for  thee  and  me, 

Loved,  loving  ever; 
Thou  by  Life's  deathless  fount, 

I  near  death's  river; 
Thou  winning  Wisdom's  lore, 

I  strength  to  trust; 
Thou  'mid  the  seraphim, 

I  in  the  dust. 
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I  had  not  known  the  sunshine  was  so  bright 
The  fields  so  golden,  or  the  hills  so  blue, 
Until  a  glad,  sweet  hope  made  all  things 
new 

With  radiant  light. 

My    heart   grew  strong  with  happiness;    I 
thought, 
"Now  I  can  brave  life's  worst,  nor  wish  to 

hide; 
My  place  shall  be  among  the  workers  tried, 
To  faint  at  naught." 

Too  soon  the  bright,  glad  days  forever  fled; 
Time  came  when  my  dear  Hope  grew  wan 

and  pale, 
With  heart  turned  stone,  I  saw  her  fade 
and  fail, 

And  then  lie  dead. 

O,  then,  no  soft  light  fell  on  field  or  hill! 
The  earth  reflected  but  a  strange,  fierce 

glare. 
My  heart,  that  was  so  bold  to  do  or  dare, 
Lay  stunned  and  still. 

But  when,  with  life  laid  waste,  I  prayed  for 
death, 
The  angels  came,  I  think  on  silent  wing, 


And  in  my  bosom  placed  a  poor  weak  thin^f 
And  called  it  Faith. 

I  held  it  close,  so  frail  it  seemed,  nor  guessed 
How  fair  and  strong  my  heaven-born  one 

would  grow, 
Nor  how  in  peace,  that  knew  no  ebb  nor 
flow, 

My  soul  would  rest. 

She  showed  a  glory  past  the  sunset  skies, 
The  far-oflf  gleaming  of  the  jasper  sea; 
The  weary  road  seems  straightest  now  fco 
me 

To  Paradise. 

Sunshine  or  storm,  the  bmooth  or  thorny  way 
I  scarcely  heed:  only  one  yearning,  deep — 
To  aid  weak,  stumbling  feet  up  pathways 
steep. 

Is  mine  each  day. 

When  purple  shadows   creep  o'er  hill  and 
plain. 
In  the  sweet  twilight  stillness,   kneeling 

low 
Over  the  grave  of  my  lost  Hope,  I  know 
My  loss  was  gain.— /Sci. 
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PART  IV. 


ALMOST  A  CHRISTIAN. 


I  WENT  again  to  my  Jewish  friends, 
and  said  I  wished  to  return  to 
them  and  to  learn  the  trade  I  had 
begun,  and  they  accepted  me  on  con- 
dition of  my  utterly  refusing  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Stern  or  his 
agents.  So  I  gave  up  going  to  him, 
and  changed  my  residence  to  be  out  of 
his  way.  But  I  remained  exceedingly 
miserable,  and  the  words  would  come 
to  me,  **What  doest  thou  here  Elijah?" 
All  the  first  night  after  this  promise 
I  could  obtain  no  sleep,  but  lay  awake 
thinking  of  the  awful  condition  of 
my  soul,  and  of  the  doom  that  awaits 
every  unsaved  sinner.  Every  moment 
seemed  like  an  eternity,  and  I  could 
not  shake  off  my  fears.     **In  thoughts 


from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came 
upon  me,  and  trembling,  which  made 
all  my  bones  to  shake."  (Job4: 13, 14.) 
This  state  of  terror  continued  for  some 
few  days,  and  the  Jew  with  whom  I 
was  thought  me  mad.  At  length  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and,  leaving 
my  work  undone,  ran  off  to  see  Mr. 
Stem. 

He  greeted  me  with  a  smile,  and 
when  I  told  him  my  Jewish  friends 
had  pronounced  me  to  be  mad  he 
kindly  said,  **Never  mind;  the  God  of 
heaven  will  satisfy  your  soul." 

I  cried  out,  **What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?" 

**Believe  in  the  Messiah,"  he  re- 
plied. **You  must  be  bom  again," 
he  added. 
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*'What!  be  bom  again?  How  can  I 
be  bom  again?"  said  I.  He  calmed 
me  by  saying  I  should  yet  be  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Messiah,  the  Lord  of  life 
and  glory. 

By  Mr.  Stem's  advice  I  entered  the 
Home  for  Jewish  Enquirers,  where  I 
employed  every  moment  of  my  time 
in  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
several  learned  enquirers,  who  were 
also  there,  helped  me  in  my  diflBculties. 

Whilst  residing  in  the  home  my 
father  wrote: — 

**My  soul  has  been  full  of  fear  lest 
you  should  be  influenced  by  the  wis- 
dom and  eloquence  of  men,  who  lead 
others  astray.  Whilst  I  am  glad  of 
your  enquiring  after  knowledge  and 
truth,  I  feel  that  the  dangerous  doc- 
trines taught  by  many  may  lead  you 
away  from  the  only  path  which  is 
given  to  men  in  which  to  walk;  de- 
pend upon  it  that  all  who  walk  in  any 
other  path  will  perish.  The  doctrine 
Mr.  Stem  teaches  is  nonsense;  he  is 
only  a  meshujnad  [that  is,  an  apostate]. 
When  you  see  the  so-called  Rabbi,  tell 
him  to  wash  his  brain  first,  and  then 
to  teach  his  doctrine.  The  religion  of 
our  ancestors  cannot  be  changed— even 
as  our  God  cannot  change. 

**The  coming  of  Messiah  is  not  to  be 
of  humiliation  nor  of  repentance,  but 
of  victory  and  infinite  glory  and  do- 
minion. He  shall  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  his  father  David  and  make  Israel 
happy  for  ever;  he  shall  have  regal 
power,  and  be  arrayed  in  glory  and 
splendor.  Such,  my  child,  shall  be 
our  Messiah,  who  will  gather  together 
all  the  tribes  from  all  parts  of  the  earth 
when  the  trumpet  shall  be  blown. 
Then  there  will  be  a  universal  gather- 
ing together  of  the  Jews,  and  a  return 
to  Jerusalem,  the  name  of  which  is  as 
dear  to  us  as  our  very  lives,  and  then 
once  more  shall  Jerusalem  be  the 
beauty  and  the  metropolis  of  the  globe. 
**Hold  fast,  my  beloved  Isaac,  to  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob, which  is  our  religion.  Jehovah- 
TzEBAOTH  is  our  God,  and  he  will 
redeem  Israel  in  his  own  time  and 
pleasure.  Be  sure  the  days  of  Israel's 
glory  are  near." 

This  was  in  1871,  but  my  father's 
letter  did  not  answer  my  difiiculties. 
Jehovah  will  certainly  fulfil  his  word 


about  the  reign  of  Messiah  over  the 
earth,  and  about  our  beloved  city  Je- 
rusalem, even  as  my  father  had  said. 
This  I  knew;  but  how  was  I  to  be 
relieved  from  the  distress  of  soul 
which  had  overwhelmed  me?  I 
wanted  to  be  saved  myself,  and  such 
was  my  despair  that  I  was  tempted  to 
doubt  whether  Messiah  had  ever 
come. 

In  writing  again  to  my  father,  I  ex- 
pressed my  perplexity  about  the  sins 
of  Israel  for  many  generations  and 
the  prophecies  of  the  Bible,  and  then, 
turning  to  my  own  darkness  of  heart, 
added  these  lines,  omitting  the  name 
of  Jesus— 

**I  heard  a  voice  I  knew  not  say, 

*Come  unto  me  and  rest; 
Lay  down,  thou  weary  one,  lay  down 

Thy  head  upon  my  breast.' '' 

The  reader  will  be  interested  to 
read  my  letter  written  at  this  time  to 
my  revered  parent: — 

**Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  I  have 
made  it  a  particular  business  to  study 
the  Holy  Bible;  and  I  try  to  learn 
more  and  more  about  the  hope  of 
Israel.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  dear 
father,  of  the  thousands  of  prayers 
that  are  offered  to  God  from  time  to 
time  for  the  salvation  of  Israel.  I 
always  think  of  the  earnest  cries  of 
our  nation  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
when,  after  the  service,  the  horn  is 
blown,  and  all  our  brethren  of  Israel 
cry,  Leshanah  habaah  benisholaem! 
(next  year  in  Jerusalem)  and  yet  it 
seems  that  God  has  determined  not  to 
hear  the  prayers  of  Israel;  and  when 
I  observe  these  things  I  often  wonder 
how  it  is.  I  know  that  you  will  an- 
swer, 'Because  of  the  sins  of  Israel,' 
But  for  a  moment  let  me  observe,  in 
the  time  of  the  first  temple,  we  find 
that  our  nation  had  broken  all  the 
laws  of  our  great,  and  holy,  and  in- 
finite Jehovah;  we  read  that  our 
ancestors  in  that  time  had  sunk  into 
a  very  shocking  state  of  idolatry  and 
infidelity,  and  they  defied  death, 
judgment,  and  hell.  Israel  had  be- 
come an  adulteress;  and  we  should 
suppose  that  the  wrath  of  God  would 
have  been  poured  out  upon  Israel, 
and  that  God  would,  in  his  wrath, 
have  destroyed  Israel  with  eternal 
destruction.     But  such  was  not  the 
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case;  for  God  punished  these  abomina- 
ble sins  by  letting  the  Babylonians 
take  Israel  into  captivity,  and  they 
suffered  under  the  Babylonish  yoke 
for  seventy  years,  after  which  God 
delivered  them.  May  I  also  refer  you 
to  the  time  of  the  second  temple,  in 
the  days  of  the  holy  prophet  Haggai, 
when  we  find  our  holy  nation  observ- 
ing the  ordinances  which  the  Holy 
One— blessed  be  his  name!— has  given, 
and  we  see  Israel  observing  the  law, 
yet  we  find,  to  our  sorrow,  suddenly 
the  righteous  Judge  pouring  out  his 
wrath  upon  his  elect. 

**The  splendid  Beth  Hameckdnsh 
(Holy  temple)  was  burnt,  Israel  was 
slaughtered,  and  the  streets  of  Jeru 
salem  were  red  with  the  blood  and 
filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  our 
precious  ancestors.  Why  was  this? 
why  was  this?  Surely  if  Israel  de- 
served punishment,  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  first  temple. 

*'Now  nearly  two  thousand  years 
have  passed  since  Israel  was  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  Our  name,  by 
which  we  are  honored,  has  become  a 
by-word  in  the  mouth  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised.  As  I  think  on  these  things 
I  cannot  help  wondering  why  God 
has  thus  acted  with  his  peculiar  peo- 
ple, and  I  believe  this  to  be  a  mystery 
hid  from  us.  I  often  think,  my  dear 
father,  that  Messiah  will  never  come 
at  all,  seeing  that  these  hundreds  of 
years  Israel  has  prayed  for  his  com- 
ing in  vain. 

**Since  I  gave  earnest  examination 
to  the  Bible,  and  enquired  into  the 
mystery  of  the  Messiah,  several  por- 
tions of  the  prophecy  have  been  my 
special  study.  I  think  they  contain 
the  great  mystery  of  Messiah,  but  if 
the  mysteries  be  made  plain,  I  believe 
it  would  become  the  grandeur  of  the 
Holy  Bible.  Allow  me,  beloved 
father,  to  tell  you  my  difficulties, 
which  I  am  now  fervently  studying. 
The  other  day  when  reading  Gen. 
49,  these  words  of  our  holy  Father 
Jacob  astonished  me:  *The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be.'  If  these 
words  were  really  spoken  by  our  holy 
father  Jacob,  dictated  by  the  spirit  of 


prophecy,  how  are  we  to  understand 
them?  Where  is  the  sceptre  of  Judah! 
Where  is  Shiloh?  If  prophecy  be  not 
true,  how  can  the  word  of  God  be 
true?  and  if  the  Bible  be  not  true, 
then  the  infidels  have  stronger  ground 
than  we  have.  But  surely  I  believe 
that  God  is  holy,  and  his  word  must 
be  true!  So  I  suppose  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  mystery,  therefore  I 
entreat  you  to  explain  it  to  me,  trust- 
ing that  you  will  answer  satisfactorily, 
and  my  soul  shall  be  glad  and  rejoice." 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  my 
reader  a  just  idea  of  my  feelings  at 
this  time.  Nothing  around  me  could 
satisfy  the  yearnings  of  my  heart; 
every  minute  and  hour  was  a  burden 
to  me,  and  the  sense  of  my  sinfulness 
before  God  lay  upon  me  as  a  grievous 
burden.  I  could  not  speak  to  people 
about  it  lest  they  should  ridicule  me, 
yet  was  constrained  to  speak  to  some, 
who  misunderstood  me. 

Again  I  visited  Mr.  Stern's  house; 
he  was  not  at  home,  but  Mrs.  Stem 
begged  me  to  tell  her  my  business,  if 
it  was  of  importance. 

In  broken  English  I  said  I  wanted 
to  know  where  to  find  real  satisfaction 
for  my  soul— how  to  please  God,  and 
how  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  my  sins. 

She  replied  with  these  words,  *'The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son, 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sins."  (1  John 
1:9.) 

I  did  not  at  all  like  what  she  said, 
for,  despite  all  my  misery,  I  still  hated 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  treated  it  with 
contempt,  notwithstanding  my  anxie- 
ties about  the  Messiah. 

As  I  look  back  upon  those  days,  I 
am  filled  with  wonder  at  the  infinite 
mercy  and  grace  of  the  one  whom  I  so 
hated  and  despised,  and  I  am  amazed 
that  he  should  be  so  good  to  me,  and 
that  by  his  sovereign  grace  he  should 
now  be  so  precious  to  my  heart. 

"Jesus,  I  love  thy  charming  name, 
'Tis  music  in  my  ear: 
Fain  would  I  sound  it  out  so  loud 
That  earth  and  heaven  might  hear." 

Once  more  I  poured  out  my  per- 
plexities to  my  father:— 

**The  letter  I  received  from  you  a 
few  days  ago  has  done  me  much  good; 
it  has  made  me  very  cautious,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  has  made  me  think 
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more,  and  examine  myself  much  more 
than  ever  I  did  in  my  life.  Your  last 
letter  says  the  day  of  Israel's  glory  is 
near;  but,  my  dear  father,  such  were 
the  feelings  of  our  holy  ancestors 
when  the  grand  temple  stood  in  Jeru- 
salem in  the  days  of  our  holy  prophet 
Ha^g^ai,  for  undoubtedly  our  brethren 
in  that  generation  said  the  glory  of 
Israel  was  nigh.  I  remember,  when 
you  used  to  teach  me  the  holy  law 
when  at  school,  you  said  the  great 
glory  of  Israel  was  nigh,  and  now 
this  is  the  year  1872;  and  you  still  say 
Israel's  glory  is  nigh.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Messiah  has  disap- 
I>ointed  Israel,  and  venture  to  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Israel  has  been 
brought  into  a  state  not  only  of  igno- 
rance, but  of  great  confusion.  Do 
not  think,  dear  father,  that  I  use  too 
strong  language,  but  I  speak  thus  for 
the  following  reasons: — 

"Your  last  letter  corresponds  with 
the  writings  of  many  of  our  holy  and 
ever-blessed  Rabbis,  that  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  is  not  of  humiliation, 
and  repentance,  but  regal  power. 
This  I  must  always  believe.  But,  if 
this  doctrine  be  true,  how  can  the 
writings  of  the  holy  prophets  be  true? 
Our  great  prophet  Micah  (chapter  5: 
2),  speaking  of  the  birth  of  our  great 
Messiah,  does  not  appear  to  show 
that  the  Messiah  will  be  great  in  the 
world,  for  I  read,  'But  thou,  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  thouf/h  thou  be  little  among 
the  thcmsamis  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee 
shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be 
ruler  in  Israel.' 

**Surely,  my  beloved  father,  the 
temporal  Ruler  of  Israel,  would  not 
be  born  in  so  small  and  insignificant  a 
village  as  Bethlehem,  but  rather  in 
the  glorious  city  Jerusalem!  When 
in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  our  sub- 
lime prophet,  Isaiah,  we  read,  *Who 
hath  believed  our  report?  and  to 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed? 
For  he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a 
tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground:  He  hath  no  form  nor  come- 
liness; and  when  we  shall  see  him, 
there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should 
desire  him.  He  is  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men;  a  man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  grief:  and  we  hid  as 
it  were  our  faces  from  him;  he  was 


despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not. 
Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and 
carried  our  sorrows:  yet  we  did 
esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  Grod, 
and  affticted.  But  he  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities:  the  chastisement  of 
our  peace  was  upon  him.' 

**Beloved  father,  what  a  mystery 
this  is!  If  this  refers  to  the  Messiah, 
surely  he  cannot  be  a  king  upon  earth, 
arrayed  in  splendor  and  glory,  and 
reigning  over  the  world.  Eelieve  me, 
my  mind  is  too  full  of  thought  about 
the  different  passages  which  seem  to 
upset  all  that  which  you  used  to  teach 
me.  I  am  afraid  that  this  letter  will 
fill  your  heart  with  fear,  lest  I  am 
taken  up  with  the  teachings  of  Rabbi 
Stern.  But  depend  upon  this,  that  I 
will  not  take  the  advice  of  any  man, 
but  will  believe  the  grand  truths 
which  the  God  of  Israel  has  given  us 
in  the  holy  law,  and  I  will  not  fail  in 
carrying  out  your  advice,  which  is  full 
of  holy  discretion.  I  have  much  more 
to  write,  but  I  am  just  now  very 
anxious  to  learn  a  little  more  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  Messiah;  and  con- 
clude this  letter,  to  go  on  with  my 
study  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  I  will 
write  again." 

About  a  week  later  I  wrote  as  fol- 
lows:— 

**To  my  very  affectionate  father, — 
since  the  last  letter  I  wrote  to  you,  I 
have  often  read  your  short  letter  re- 
ceived a  few  days  since.  Indeed,  my 
dear  father,  its  thought  is  very  deep, 
and  almost  infinite.  You  remember 
last  time  I  wrote  to  you  about  the 
birth  of  Messiah,  and  the  nature  by 
which  he  is  to  be  revealed,  (of  course 
according  to  my  poor  idea,)  you  re- 
member I  said  Messiah  must  be  born 
in  Bethlehem,  and  be  poor  and  afflicted; 
but  another  thought  which  struck  me 
lately,  and  which  seems  to  be  rather 
difficult  to  understand  occurs  when  I 
read  the  words,  */  am  the  Lord  ijour 
God,  there  is  no  other  Redeemer  besides 
we.'  How  can  this  be?  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible  prophecy,  we  see 
Messiah,  who  is  to  be  the  Redeemer, 
and  yet  God  said,  that  *I  am,'  etc. 
Prom  these  words  we  must  understand 
that  God  himself  must  be  the  Re- 
deemer.    Surely  this  is  a    mystery, 
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wonder  of  wonders!  O,  that  our  eyes 
might  be  opened,  and  that  we  might 
have  revealed  unto  us  the  infinite  and 
glorious  mystery  of  Messiah!  O, 
when  will  the  eyes  of  Israel  be  opened? 
And  when  will  Jehovah  be  merciful 
unto  us,  and  satisfy  our  yearning 
souls  with  the  hope  our  holy  ancestors 
longed  to  enjoy  ? 

**Just  a  few  words  more.  You 
caution  me  against  the  teaching  of 
Rabbi  Stern.  I  would,  therefore,  just 
say,  candidly,  in  the  fear  of  God,  that 
I  cannot  help  loving  him  for  truth's 
sake;  for  every  time  he  speaks  to  me 
my  heart,  as  it  were,  melts,  because 
of  the  tenderness  of  his  teaching;  for 
when  he  reads  the  Bible  in  the  holy 
language  (Hebrew),  and  as  he  explains, 
it  is,  oh!  how  sweet!  The  other  day  I 
could  not  help  crying  when  Rabbi 
Stern  spoke  about  Moses,  and  he 
spoke  about  the  holy  law,   and  has 


shown  that  under  the  law  we  are  un- 
der the  curse,  for  the  language  of  the 
law  is,  obey  or  perish!  But  he  has 
also  directed  my  mind  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Messiah,  who  is  characteristic 
of  love,  tenderness,  mercy,  sympathif 
and  compassion,  and  he  repeated  the 
words  which  have  been  spoken  by 
him  who  is  believed  by  Christians  to 
be  the  Messiah.  And  the  words,  my 
dear  father,  seem  to  suit  me  so  well. 
The  words  are,  *Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest.'  Surely,  this  is 
just  what  you  and  I  need;  for  ever 
since  I  can  remember  I  have  been 
weary  and  worn,  and  long  for  rest, 
and  to  have  a  realization  of  the  pardon 
of  my  sins.  I  trust  Israel  will  soon 
have  a  great  revelation;  I  pray  that 
Jehovah  may  condescend  to  visit  us- 
with  salvation." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I  returned  to  Horseheads,  and  went 
by  train  from  there  to  New  York 
City  on  the  20th.  There  I  felt 
my  loneliness,  in  that  great  city,  a 
stranger  with  not  a  friend  to  breathe  a 
word  of  cheer,  but  my  heart  was  glad- 
dened by  a  letter  from  home.  What  a 
priceless  treasure  a  letter  from  home! 
None  but  the  weary  pilgrim  for  the 
gospel's  sake  can  truly  appreciate  its 
worth. 

On  the  21st  I  secured  my  passage  in 
the  steerage  of  the  City  Baltimore 
of  the  Inman  line  of  steamships.  It 
was  to  start  on  the  24th.  I  felt  that 
I  should  be  blessed.  I  had  tried  to 
live  so  as  to  secure  God's  blessing. 

While  walking  up  Broadway  one 
day  during  my  stay  in  New  York,  I 
saw  a  gentleman  standing  on  the  side 
assuming  different  attitudes  and  look- 
ing at  something  inside  of  a  large  store, 
and  when  I  came  up  to  him,  he  with- 
out any  ceremony  requested  me  to 
look  at  his  name  plate  on  a  pair  of 
stairs  inside  the  store  leading  to  an 


upper  apartment.  It  appeared  he 
was  trying  to  adjust  it  so  that  it  could 
be  seen  by  the  passers  by.  I  looked 
and  saw  at  a  glance  where  it  could  be 
easily  seen  by  the  travelers  going  up 
or  down  the  street  and  pointed  out 
the  step  in  front  of  which  it  should  be 
placed.  My  decision  was  satisfactory 
to  him,  he  thanked  me  and  fixed  his 
name  plate  accordingly. 

His  name  was  **Dr.  Wheeler,  Pro- 
fessor of  Phrenology."  I  then  made 
bold  to  suggest  that  as  I  had  given 
him  my  opinion  upon  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  his  name  plate,  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  give  me  his  profes- 
sional opinion  upon  my  brain  plate. 

The  Professor  very  cordially  invited 
me  up  into  his  apartment,  asked  me  a 
few  questions  which  I  answered  in 
which  answers  he  learned  that  I  was 
a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  then 
inquired  what  denomination  I  belonged 
to.  I  informed  him  that  I  was  an 
elder  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 
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He  examined  my  head  and  vehemently 
expressed  his  regrets  that  a  man  with 
such  a  head  as  I  had  belonged  to  such 
a  people.  I  inquired  why,  but  in  a 
moment  he  exclaimed,  **T  am  glad!  I 
am  glad!"  I  inquired  why  hia  mind 
had  so  quickly  changed?  He  replied, 
'•Because  I  see  that  you  can  do  so 
much  good  among  them,  you  can  re- 
strain them  from  many  evils." 

I  explained  in  brief  our  faith.  He 
kindly  invited  me  to  eat  with  him.  I 
did  so  and  then  bade  him  farewell,  no 
wiser  about  my  intellectual  powers 
than  before,  nor  did  my  virtues  or 
vices  stand  out  in  any  bolder  relief, 
than  they  had  done  from  my  own  per- 
sonal efforts  to  know  myself. 

I  had  another  bit  of  experience  in 
New  York  which  may  be  interesting 
if  related.  Being  a  lover  of  the  fine 
arts  I  stood  before  the  window  of  an 
artist  on  Broadway,  gazing  upon  the 
beautiful  paintings  there.  There  was 
one  painting  that  arrested  my  atten- 
tion more  than  all  the  rest.  It  repre- 
sented a  ship  on  the  ocean  enveloped 
in  flames  and  being  devoured  by  them. 
It  was  so  vivid  that  it  seemed  as  though 
I  could  see  the  actual  struggles  of  the 
passengers  and  crew  and  hear  their 
cries  for  help  where  no  help  was 
found  and  the  groans  of  agony  as  the 
poor  wretches  perished  in  the  flames, 
or  hurled  themselves  into  the  pitiless 
waves  to  seek  a  death  more  merciful 
than  that  by  fire.  My  whole  being 
seemed  to  be  seized  with  terror  as  I 
gazed  on  what  might  possibly  be  my 
fate,  and  here  I  realized  the  force  of 
that  scripture,  **The  spirit  is  willing 
but  the  flesh  is  weak;"  for  never  did  I 
experience  such  a  struggle  as  now 
took  place  between  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh.  It  seemed  as  though  my  body 
must  turn  round  and  retrace  my  stops 
homeward  to  escape  such  terrible 
dangers,  but  my  spirit  was  as  visibly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty  owing 
to  my  God  and  with  the  assurance 
that  God  would  permit  no  evil  to  over- 
take me  that  should  not  be  turned  for 
my  good,  and  that,  whether  consumed 
in  the  flames  or  engulfed  in  the  angry 
waves,  I  should  perish  at  the  post  of 
duty.  But  with  this  assurance  came 
the  whisperings  of  faith  to  my  soul 
that  Grod   had   pledged  his  word   to 


shield  me  from  danger  and  to  bring 
me  back  in  peace  and  safety  to  my 
family,  and  I  realized  that  ray  Father 
would  not  betray  the  trust  I  had  re- 
posed in  him. 

This  gave  me  strength  and  I  shook 
off  the  incubus  of  terror,  and  went  on 
board  the  vessel  I  was  to  sail  in,  de- 
termined to  make  that  ray  abode  until 
the  time  to  set  sail.  Thus  my  spirit 
gained  the  victory  over  the  flesh,  and 
to  God  be  all  the  glory.  I  dedicated 
myself  and  my  family  to  God  and 
prayed  for  his  protection,  and  one 
source  of  my  strength  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  was  not  running  without 
being  sent,  but  that  God  had  sent  me. 
It  was  not  a  journey  for  pleasure,  nor 
for  wealth  and  honor,  but  of  duty  to 
my  God  and  my  fellow  men;  there- 
fore, I  could  claim  divine  protection 
and  guidance. 

Realizing  the  dependent  condition 
of  my  family,  I  used  the  utmost 
economy  on  my  journey,  traveling  by 
the  cheapest  modes  and  boarding  in 
the  most  frugal  manner,  and  although 
my  means  would  have  secured  me  a 
cabin  passage  across  the  ocean,  I  con- 
tented myself  with  a  steerage  passage, 
and  by  this  means  I  could  spare  forty 
dollars  to  send  my  wife  and  have  ten 
dollars  left  -when  I  landed  in  Liver- 
pool. I  should  then  be  nine  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  richer  when  landing  in 
Liverpool  than  when  I  left  my  home, 
and  I  felt  blest  in  the  sacrifice. 

We  set  sail  on  the  24th  of  January. 
During  this  night  a  vessel  came  near 
striking  us  amidship,  but  the  blow 
was  averted  by  the  watchfulness  of 
the  officers.  The  night  was  very 
dark.  It  was  thought  by  some  to  be  a 
Confederate  vessel  that  was  trying  to 
sink  us.  Of  course  that  was  conjec- 
ture, but  she  carried  no  visible  lights, 
while  ours  did.  I  was  thankful  to 
God  for  our  escape.  The  next  night 
being  very  foggy  we  had  a  similar 
escape. 

On  the  night  of  the  2Hth  we  ran  into 
an  ice  field  while  the  vessel  was  going 
at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  The 
ice  knocked  a  hole  into  the  fore  part 
of  our  vessel  about  fourteen  feet  long 
and  one  foot  deep.  Immediately 
terror  filled  the  hearts  of  the  passen- 
gers, and  the  crew  expressed  their 
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fears  that  the  vessel  would  sink,  but 
being  an  iron  one  and  built  in  different 
water  tight  compartments  if  we  could 
keep  the  water  from  filling  in  we  might 
be  all  right,  so  all  hands  had  to  take 
our  turn  at  the  pump,  and  we  did  so 
willingly.  There  were  some  on  board 
who  claimed  to  be  infidels  and  who 
hitherto  had  scoffed  at  God  and  reli- 
gion, but  now  the  most  cringing  fear 
filled  their  hearts,  and  some  expressed 
their  fears  to  me  in  the  most  abject 
manner.  They  dreaded  to  meet  Him 
whose  name  they  had  blasphemed.  I 
told  them  that  I  had  come  on  board  this 
vessel  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  and  that  I  believed  that  ves- 
sel would  carry  me  to  Liverpool,  and, 
if  it  did  not,  some  other  would,  for  I 
was  going  there.  We  arrived  at 
Liverpool  on  the  fourth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, after  a  very  stormy  voyage, 
and  I  soon  learned  by  the  newspapers 
that  there  had  been  great  destruction 
on  sea  and  land. 

After  landing  I  secured  lodgings 
where  I  stayed  in  Liverpool,  when  I 
started  on  my  outward  bound  trip  for 
Utah  nine  years  before,  Mrs.  Powell's, 
Great  Crosshall  St.  Another  lady 
kept  the  house  now,  but  I  was  treated 
kindly  and  lodged  for  a  reasonable 
sum.  I  had  the  first  good  night's  rest 
that  1  had  enjoyed  for  fourteen  nights. 

On  the  5th  I  saw  my  old  landlady, 
Mrs.  Powell.  She  was  glad  to  see  me 
and,  learning  the  nature  of  my  mis- 
sion, she  gave  me  sixpence  to  aid  me 
in  the  work.  This  was  the  first 
money  I  received  on  this  mission  in 
that  land.     May  God  reward  her. 

I  bought  a  few  things  needful  and 
then  ordered  one  thousand  of  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Smith's  first  epistle  to 
the  Saints  printed.  On  the  6th  I  vis- 
ited George  Q.  Cannon,  then  president 
of  the  Brighamite  churches  in  Eng- 
land. I  made  known  my  mission  to 
him  and  requested  the  privilege  of 
presenting  the  matter  before  his  peo- 
ple. He  treated  my  statement  with 
conteaipt  and  absolutely  refused  to 
allow  me  to  speak  in  their  meetings. 
I  offered  him  some  pamphlets  to  read. 
He  r*?fiised  them,  declaring  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Reorganized  Church 
were  apostates.  I  invited  him  to  an 
open  discussion  of  the  matter.      He 


flatly  refused.  I  then  turned  to  liis 
counselors,  Chauncy  W.  West  and. 
Jacob  Higgler,  and  invited  them  to 
investigate  the  matter  with  me,  but, 
like  their  chief,  they  refused. 

In  a  few  days  the  Millennial  Star  con- 
tained a  statement  from  the  pen  of  it« 
editor,  Cannon,  claiming  to  be  **Ttie 
whisperings  of  the  Spirit,"  warning" 
the  members  of  his  church  that  tlie 
Spirit  had  made  known  to  him  that 
apostates  would  soon  be  in  their  midst 
seeking  to  lead  them  from  the  trutli. 
Of  course  when  I  appeared  among  tlie 
branches,  they  remembered  Cannon's 
pretended  prophecy,  and  my  presence 
among  them  was  esteemed  as  evidence 
that  George  Q.  Cannon  was  a  prophet. 
But  I  had  been  the  means  of  making 
him  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  one 
he  was  pleased  to  brand  as  an  apos- 
tate,   and  I  had  assured  him   in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  that  we  would 
make  our  message  ring  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other. 

Having  got  one  thousand  of  Joseph's 
epistles  printed,  I  circulated  them  as 
many  as  I  could  among  the  Brigham- 
ites.  My  means  were  now  nearly 
exhausted.  I  visited  a  number  of  peo- 
ple in  Liverpool  and  to  as  many  as 
would  permit  me  I  presented  the 
teachings  of  the  Reorganized  Church, 
showing  their  harmony  with  the  reve- 
lations of  God  in  former  and  latter 
days. 

I  made  but  little  headway  in  Liver- 
pool as  very  few  were  disposed  to 
listen.  I  found  many  who  had  left 
the  church  because  of  polygamy  and 
kindred  evils,  but  these  were  yet  too 
sore  and  disgusted  to  listen  to  any- 
thing that  savored  of  **Mormonism," 
as  it  was  termed.  Truly  all  seemed 
dark  but  my  trust  in  God  remained. 
The  opposition  I  met  was  hard  to  en- 
dure: but  it  confirmed  me  in  the 
divinity  of  my  mission. 

One  morning  my  landlady  noticed  I 
did  not  eat  any  breakfast  (I  boarded 
myself)  and  she  inquired  why.  I  in- 
formed her  that  I  had  only  money  to 
pay  for  my  lodging.  She  insisted 
upon  my  going  into  her  parlor  and 
there  she  had  a  beautiful  breakfast 
for  me  fit  for  a  king.  My  heart  was 
full  of  gratitude,  and  I  felt  to  bless 
her  with  all  the  powers  of  my  being.   I 
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told  her  that  I  felt  the  Lord  would 
op>en  my  way  for  me  and  I  ren'ewed 
my  visits  amoD^  the  people. 

I  visited  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Collinson  who  had  been  to  Utah.  He 
received  me  kindly  but  did  not  seem 
willing"  to  accept  anything  in  the 
shape  of  religion.  He  had  been  so 
grossly  deceived.  But  in  parting 
with  me  he  placed  a  five  shilling  piece 
of  silver  in  my  hand.  I  also  visited 
Mr.    John    Clements,    the    father  of 


Gilbert  Clements,  once  a  prominent 
man  in  the  old  church  in  England.  I 
made  known  my  mission  to  him.  He 
treated  me  with  kindness,  and  on 
parting  with  him,  he  gave  me  half  a 
crown  in  silver,  or  two  shillings  and 
sixpence.  Thus  the  Lord  provided 
for  my  wants  and  when  I  returned  to 
my  lodgings  I  showed  the  landlady 
what  the  Lord  had  don?  for  me.  Yet 
I  had  not  asked  anyone  for  assistance 
but  my  heavenly  Father. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  SERMON   IN  VERSE. 


Tired?     Well,  what  of  that? 

Didst  fancy  life  was  spent  on  beds  of  ease. 

Fluttering  the  rose  leaves  scattered  by  the 
breeze? 

Come,  rouse  thee  I  work  while  it  is  called  to- 
day; 

Coward,  arise  I  jfo  forth  thy  way  I 

Lonely?    And  what  of  that? 
Some  must  be  lonely;  *tis  not  given  to  all 
To  feel  a  heart  responsive  rise  and  fall — 
To  blend  another  life  into  its  own; 
Work  may  be  done  in  loneliness:  work  on  I 

Dark?    Well,  what  of  that? 
Didst  fondly  dream  the  sun  would  never  set? 
Dost  fear  to  lose  thy  way?    Take  courage  yet; 


Learn  thou  to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight: 
Thy  steps  will  guided  be  and  guided  right. 

Hard?    Well,  and  what  of  that? 
Didst  fancy  life  one  summer  holiday, 
With  k  ssons  none  to  learn,  and  naught  but 

play? 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  task.    Conquer  or  die. 
It  must  be  learned;  learn  it,  then,  patiently^ 

No  help?  Nay,  'tis  not  so; 
Though  human  help  be  far,  thy  God  is  nigh, 
Who  feeds  the  ravens,  hears  his  children  cry; 
He's  near  thee  wheresofe'er  thy  footsteps- 
roam; 
And  he  will  guide  thee,  light  thee,  help  thee 
home. — 8eL 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  new  schoolhouse  was  finished 
in  time  for  opening  school  the 
following  winter.  The  teacher 
was  a  young  man  fresh  from  Acadia 
CJollege,  a  stranger  to  us  all,  though 
his  parents  lived  but  a  mile  or  so 
from  us.  He  was  tall  and  well  built, 
had  an  intellectual  face  and  pleasant 
countenance,  though  he  could  lower 
his  brow  in  a  very  threatening  man- 
ner when  he  was  displeased.  He  was 
a  good  teacher.  I  attended  steadily 
all  winter  and  a  part  of  the  following 
summer,  but  did  not  learn  as  fast  as  I 
might  have  done,  had  my  mind  been 
more   studiously    inclined    and    less 


given  to  wandering  off  and  placing 
itself  on  other  objects,  anything 
almost  that  would  entertain  and  be 
conducive  of  merriment.  In  fact 
there  was  so  much  merriment  ready 
to  bubble  over  at  the  least  provoca- 
tion, that  whatever  was  not  grasped 
by  an  appreciative  response,  whether 
in  school  or  out,  was  liable  to  be 
borne  off  with  the  current. 

Such  a  disposition  is  doubtless  try- 
ing to  the  more  sober-minded.  Mother 
used  to  say,  **Scolding  you  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  more  effect  than 
water  has  on  a  duck's  back."  It  was 
thought  that  words  failed  to  reach  my 
feelings,  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
Words  did  touch  my  feelings  and  hurt 
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too,  but  those  scoldin^^s  were  to  me 
the  ruts  in  the  road  of  life.  It  was 
necessary  to  encounter  them,  but  not 
necessary  to  linger  with  them,  so,  as 
soon  as  the  jostling  was  over,  my 
chariot  was  rolling  on  again  as 
smoothly  as  before.  Was  it  heedless- 
ness, or  was  it  happiness?  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  I  had  by  this  time 
grown  cold  in  spiritual  things. 
Priscilla  and  I  used  sometimes  to 
have  our  little  religious  talks  and 
each  regretted  our  mental  condition. 
We  went  to  '*church  meeting"  as  it 
was  called  once  in  four  weeks,  that 
being  as  often  as  it  was  held.  Each 
member  was  called  upon  to  speak  and 
<Jid  so.  This  was  called  * 'renewing 
their  covenant,"  I  very  much  fear, 
though,  if  left  to  my  own  inclination 
that  I  should  not  have  gone  many 
times  that  I  did  go,  because  it  was 
considered  a  duty,  and,  though  we 
were  not  told  by  our  parents  to  go, 
we  were  put  in  the  way  of  it  by  being 
told  that  we  must  **hurry  through 
with  our  work  in  the  forenoon,  so  as 
not  to  be  late  to  meeting"  (church 
meeting  was  always  held  On  Saturday 
afternoon). 

I  was  already  beginning  to  argue  in 
my  own  mind  that  I  was  never  con- 
verted. But  it  would  not  help  matters 
now  to  say  so,  for  I  was  in  the  church 
and  there  was  no  way  of  getting  out 
of  it  honorably.  There  were  no  out- 
ward inconsistencies.  They  were  all 
inward,  arising  from  coldness  and 
carelessness.  I  had  lost  the  serious 
feelings  of  inquiry  that  I  once  had 
and  the  name  and  profession  only 
provoked  an  inward  warfare  without 
giving  any  of  the  enjoyment  that  re- 
ligion ought  to  give. 

It  was  during  that  winter  that 
Sophia  and  I  had  our  second  narrow 
escape  from  the  cold  grasp  of  **Nep- 
tune."  We  were  sent  down  the  road 
about  a  mile  with  a  parcel.  The  roads 
were  in  splendid  condition  for  sleigh- 
ing, so  we  put  the  parcel  on  the  hand- 
sled  and  enjoyed  the  fun  of  dragging 
it  after  us  over  the  hard,  smooth  road, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  anticipation  of 
coasting  down  the  hills  on  the  way 
back.  It  was  true  there  was  a  bridge 
at  the  foot  of  each  hill,  and  the  tide 
was  in,  but  Sophia  could  steer  pretty 


well,  and  we  never  thought  of  danger. 
When  we  got  on  the  brow  of  the  first 
hill,  on  our  way  back,  we  listened  for 
sleigh  bells,  but  heard  none;  so  we 
hastily  prepared  to  make  our  run  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  which  would 
probably  take  us  on  the  bridge  if  the 
sled  got  a  good  start.  I  sat  in  front 
holding  to  the  rope.  Sophia  simply 
crouched  on  back  of  me,  holding  to 
the  sides  of  the  sled  so  she  could  use 
one  foot  for  a  rudder  and  propeller, 
too,  if  necessary,  and  sometimes  she 
played  anchor  as  well,  by  letting  her- 
self drop  off  behind  and  holding  on 
the  sled,  thus  quickly  breaking  the 
speed  if  not  immediately  stopping  it 
This  we  prepared  for  before  starting, 
in  case  we  heard  sleigh  bells  coming  to- 
wards us.  The  road  was  very  smooth 
and  slippery  and  the  snow  low  and 
even  on  each  side.  For  some  reason 
our  little  craft  did  not  **mind  her 
helm"  well,  for  she  took  to  running 
sideways,  and  the  first  thing  we 
knew,  we  were  * 'ditched,"  and  appar- 
ently trying  to  find  shelter  under  the 
sled.  .  But  that  was  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  ordinary  liabilities  of 
female  coasters,  and,  nothing  daunted, 
we  gathered  ourselves  up  and  pre- 
pared for  a  fresh  start  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  again,  which  hill— or  road 
down  it — curved  slightly.  We  made 
a  fair  start  from  the  middle  of  the 
road  this  time,  Sophia  giving  a  vigor- 
ous kick  for  an  offing,  and  the  sled 
shot  down  the  hill  like  a  locomotive, 
fairly  bounding  over  the  road,  paying 
little  heed  to  her  pilot.  However,  we 
kept  fairly  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
till  we  got  on  the  bridge  and  the 
speed  commenced  to  slacken  some 
when  from  some  cause  she  suddenly 
pointed  for  the  side  of  the  bridge  and 
went  so  quickly  we  scarcely  had  time 
to  think  of  anything  but  being  pre- 
cipitated among  the  ice-cakes  in  the 
river  below.  But  when  the  runners 
were  projecting  about  half  a  foot  over 
the  side  of  the  bridge,  the  sled 
stopped.  Perhaps  Sophia  got  the 
anchor  out.  I  almost  forget  how  it 
came  about.  Perhaps  iii  our  great 
joy  of  having  escaped,  I  forgot  to 
inquire.  But  **Neptune"  was  evi- 
dently angry  at  being  a  second  time 
cheated  out  of  his  prey,  and  he  pushed 
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the  great  heavy  cakes  of  ice  about, 
jamming  them  against  each  other, 
making  them  creak  and  groan,  sinking 
some  of  the  small  pieces  beneath 
them,  and  in  the  muttering,  gurgling 
sound  of  the  water  might  have  been 
saying,  **They  have  escaped  again, 
but  we  will  make  surer  work  next 
time." 

We  did  not  tell  anyone  but  Tamzie 
of  our  narrow  escape,  for  fear  of  not 
being  allowed  to  take  the  sled  when 
we  went  on  the  road  again. 

During  the  next  summer,   Tamzie 
was  married.     (Jeorge  still  remained 
away  from  home  at  work  at  his  trade. 
His  semi-monthly  visits  on  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  were  looked  for- 
ward to  as  bright  spots,  or  **lights  in 
the  distance."     What   a  pleasure  it 
was  to  the  fond  mother  to  prepare 
such  things  as  she  knew  (Jeorge  was 
most   fond    of,    and    what   a  double 
pleasure  to  him  to  go  to  the  pantry 
and  help  himself.      It  was  so  much 
more  enjoyable  to  him  that  way,  than 
having  them  in  reserve  till  meal  time. 
When    the   autumn  came  with  its 
rich  stores  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
then  the  shelves  in  mother's  pantry 
might  have  groaned  under  their  bur- 
den of  good   things,    on  Saturdays. 
The  following  winter's  term  of  school 
commenced  with  a  real  boom  of  large 
scholars.    It  was  the  young  collegian's 
last  term,  and  he  was  well  patronized. 
Of  our  famUy  all  attended  who  were 
old  enough,  and,  since  mother  had  no 
hired  help,  our  mornings  were  fully 
occupied,  and  if  dinner  was  all  ready 
when  we  got  home,  we  could  also  do 
up  the  work  at  noon.     What  a  busy, 
lively  winter  that  was!    Besides  the 
work,  the  school,  and  its  four  or  five 
lessons  to  be  committed  to  memory 
each  day,  there  were  three  singing 
schools,  one  in  each  district  each  oc- 
cupying   two    nights    of    the    week. 
Father  subscribed  for  us  full  time  to 
two,  and  half  time  to  one  which  took 
five  evenings  out  of  every  week  and 
left  little  time,  indeed,  for  preparing 
our  lessons;    consequently  we    must 
iieeds  rise  an  hour  or  so  earlier  in  the 
morning  to  study  awhile  before  time 
^get  breakfast;    for  we  could  not 
Jhink  of  missing  the  singing  school. 
0,  no,  nor  the  coming  home  either. 


What  a  pity  those  regularly  taught 
singing  schools  have  ceased  to  be.  To 
my  mind  there  can  be  nothing  in  the 
line  of  entertainment  or  amusement 
more  pleasant  for  the  young.  Besides 
the  benefit  of  cultivating  the  voice 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  music,  it  affords  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  together,  seeing  and  having 
a  little  chat  with  each  other,  and  it 
gives  also  the  necessary  recreation  of 
having  two  or  more  evenings  of  each 
week  out,  without  keeping  late  hours, 
and  no  sting  of  remorse  ever  follows 
such  amusement. 

The  winter  was  not,  by  us,  all  de- 
voted to  work  and  study  though. 
There  was  too  much  excitement  for 
real  hard  study  all  the  time,  even 
when  there  was  opportunity.  It 
seems,  too,  that  more  or  less  of  pranks 
and  adventures  as  well  as  nonsense 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  school 
days  of  every  individval,  and  I  was 
not  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Besides 
these,  a  new  temptation  in  the  line  of 
wasting  time  swept  over  me  that  win- 
ter like  a  fever,  and  that  was  novel 
reading,  although  I  did  not  know  it  at 
the  time  by  that  name.  Novel  reading 
was  condemned  by  my  father  in  the 
strongest  language,  and  no  such  read- 
ing matter  ever  found  its  way  into 
our  house  but  once  before.  A  school 
mistress  boarded  at  our  house  a  short 
time,  and,  having  occasion  to  go  up  to 
her  room,  I  saw  on  her  stand  a  large, 
thin  book  with  red  paper  covers,  on 
which  was  a  picture  of  a  woman  with  a 
wild  looking  countenance  and  with  hair 
hanging  loosely  down  her  back.  She 
was  standing  in  a  threatening  attitude 
with  a  drawn  dagger  in  her  hand. 
**That  must  be  a  novel,"  thought  I, 
and  peered  cautiously  at  it,  not  dar- 
ing to  touch  it,  and  then  I  withdrew 
on  tip-toe,  as  though  a  noise  might 
make  that  wild  looking  woman  jump 
out  of  the  book  after  me.  I  closed 
the  door  with  a  feeling  very  much 
akin  I  think,  to  what  one  would  feel 
who  had  entered  a  room  where  there 
was  an  adder  and  had  made  his  escape 
without  rousing  it.  But  I  was  much 
younger  at  that  time.  Now  they  came 
in  the  shape  and  name  of  **New  York 
Ledgers."  They  were,  as  before, 
brought  by  the  school-teacher   who 
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boarded  at  our  house.  They  did  not 
carry  with  them  the  horror  of  a 
**novel/*  still  I  knew  I  ought  not  to 
read  them,  because  father  had  mani- 
fested his  contempt  for  them.  Once 
in  glancing  over  them  as  I  arranged 
the  books  and  papers  on  the  table,  I 
chanced  to  see  an  item  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  **Why  see,"  I  said,  **Henry 
Ward  Beecher  writes  for  this  paper; 
it  can't  be  so  very  bad."  I  thought 
his  name  would  redeem  the  whole, 
and  make  an  opening  for  me  to  read 
them  without  actual  disobedience. 
But  father  was  more  inclined  to  con- 
demn Beecher  with  the  paper  than  to 
take  my  view  of  it.  Still  he  said  there 
might  be  some  things  in  it  that  were 
good. 

I  took  advantage  of  all  the  benefit 
that  could  be  gotten  out  of  those  few 
words.  I  sometimes  saw  that  the 
teacherlooked  very  much  amused  while 
reading  them,  and  1  was  in  a  perfect 
fever  for  story  reading.  In  one  way 
and  another  I  secured  one  or  a  part 
of  one,  and  then  it  would  take  so 
much  planning  to  get  a  chance  to  read 
it,  for  I  did  not  dare  to  let  anyone  see 
me  reading  it.  When  I  could  snatch 
a  few  moments  while  up  stairs,  every 
sound  would  make  me  start  as  if  I 
was  a  pursued  criminal.  Of  course  I 
was  not  reading  Mr.  Beecher's  writ- 
ings, nor  the  long  continued  stories, 
but  those  that  began  and  ended  in  the 
same  paper,  and  I  thought  they  were 
such  nice  interesting  stories  that 
would  not  hurt  anyone. 

How  I  wished  I  slept  alone  or  could 
be  alone  anywhere.  Sophia  became 
interested  too,  but  she  never  got  in- 
fatuated beyond  her  reason  about  any- 
thing as  I  used  to,  and  never  crouched 
in  the  cold  to  read  a  silly  story  when 
she  ought  to  be  in  bed.  And  she 
insisted  on  my  going  to  bed  too. 

And  then  there  were  those  dreadful 
lessons  to  be  learned.  How  I  now 
wish  I  could  have  comprehended  my 
privilege  and  thrown  my  whole  mind 
and  energy  into  those  lessons  instead 
of  regarding  them  as  a  monotonous 
duty  that  must  be  gone  through  with. 

In  that  way  the  winter  was  **gone 
through  with,"  and  I  only  learned 
about  half  of  all  the  lessons  we  had. 
Gayety  was  the  ruling  feature  with 


me  at  that  time,  Still  we  had  too 
many  lessons  to  prepare  for  each  com- 
ing day  even  for  the  most  studious  of 
our  school,  and,  since  our  evenings 
were  all  taken  up  with  singing  school 
and  our  mornings  and  sometimes 
noons  with  work,  and  we  were  not 
allowed  to  study  them  in  school  hours 
only  a  very  few  minutes  just  before 
reciting,  I  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
stratagem  to  keep  a  fair  appearance; 
for  my  brain  was  slow  to  grasp  some 
things.  Ciphering  was  to  me  an 
enigma  that  I  never  solved.  Often  I 
puzzled  over  a  stupid  **sura"  till  in 
despair  of  ever  getting  the  right 
figures  in  the  right  place  I  would  take 
my  slate,  seeing  that  the  teacher  was 
not  busy,  and  go  to  his  desk  with  a 
"Please,  sir,  will  you  give  me  an 
insight  to  this  example?"  The  slate 
is  laid  on  the  desk  and  he  proceeds  to 
work  the  example  for  me,  explaining 
as  he  goes.  For  a  time  I  try  to  catch 
the  thread  that  would  unravel  the 
arithmetic  mystery  which  to  him 
was  like  a,  b,  c,  but  he  goes  through 
with  it  so  rapidly  that  I  cannot  possi- 
bly keep  pace  with  him  and  find  my- 
self simply  listening  to  the  pleasant 
tone  he  sometimes  used  when  speak- 
ing very  low  as  if  to  invite  the  con- 
fidence of  his  pupils,  and  watching 
the  scholarly  movements  of  his 
shapely  hand,  white  and  flexible  but 
withal  a  truly  masculine  hand,  or 
perhaps  **trying  on"  my  limited  stock 
of  phrenology  to  his  head  to  see  how 
it  would  correspond  with  what  we 
knew  of  him.  I  am  suddenly  brought 
back  from  my  wandering  thoughts 
when  he  has  finished  and  says,  **Now 
I  think  you  can  work  that  out  all 
right.  Don't  you  think  you  can?"  '*I 
will  try  sir,"  I  say,  but  the  truth  is,  I 
know  no  more  about  it  when  I  re- 
turn to  my  desk  than  when  I  left  it. 
At  noon  time  or  recess  I  go  to  Charlie 
Soomer,  a  poor  cripple  boy  and  get 
him  to  do  the  **sum"  for  me,  and  I 
pass  on  to  the  next  one  with  the  hope 
of  finding  it  easier. 

In  this  way  I  failed  to  understand 
the  rules  as  I  went.  Still  I  kept 
fairly  abreast  in  mental  arithmetic.  I 
had  not  then,  and  never  have  had  any 
gift  of  pronunciation,  so  when  the 
geography    lesson    consisted    almost 
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entirely  of  long  unpronounceable 
words,  as  it  did  sometimes,  all  I  could 
do  was  to  look  at  it  and  groan.  Some- 
times I  would  spell  them  in  the  61ass 
instead  of  speaking  them,  but  since  I 
could  not  learn  the  whole  lesson  that 
way.  and  since  **self -preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature"  I  learned  those 
that  would  be  mine  to  answer,  and  as 
much  more  as  I  could,  which  would  be 
very  little,  indeed,  and  the  same  with 
the  spelling  lessons. 

Eventually  the  whole  spelling  class 
drifted  into  the  conspiracy,  except  the 
two  who  seldom  missed  a  word.     This 
plan  worked  well  for  awhile,  but  an 
unlucky  day  came  when,   in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  I  betrayed  the  plot. 
Sophia  stood  at  the  head  of  the  class, 
L  the  third  that  morning,  but  there 
was  many  a  time  that  I  did  not  stand 
so  high.     She  was  the  one  to  have 
taken  the  book  to  the  teacher.     We 
two  sat  together,  and,  since  I  had  the 
book  in  my  hand  when  the  class  was 
called,  I  took  it  along  and  placed  it 
before  the  teacher,  inwardly  spelling 
over  my  first  word.     As  he  took  the 
book  he  asked  for  the  first  word  of 
our  lesson,  there  being  four  lessons  in 
view,  whereupon  I  gave  him  my  first 
word,  or  the  most  of  it,  Sophia  quickly 
corrected  me  by  giving  the  first.    I 
felt  my  cheeks  get  warm  and  wished  I 
could  take  the  word  back.     The  rest 
of  the  class  smiled  and  looked  as  if 
something  might  happen.    The  teacher 
glanced  at  all  four  of  the  columns  and 
seemed  a  bit  puzzled  but  went  on  giv- 
ing out  the  words  while  we  all  stood 
with  bated  breath  waiting  the  disclo- 
sure, but  hoping  he  would  not  notice 
it.    The  two  above  me  spelled  theirs 
promptly  and  gave  the  definition.     As 
he  gave  mine  and  discovered  it  was 
the  one  I  had  given  him,  he  gave  a 
dry  hack  of  a  cough,  such  as  he  fre- 
'     quently  resorted  to  when  he  did  not 
want  his  countenance  to  express  his 
sentiments,     and    knitted    his    brow 
slightly  as  he  said,  **0, 1  see!"    WhUe 
I  spelled  the  word  he  frowned  heavily, 
^ut  this  time  they  were  not  dark  ones, 
and  we  could  see  by  the  twiching  of 
the  comers  of  his  mouth  that  he  was 
more  amused  than  displeased,  possibly 
at  the  thought  of  foiling  our  designs 
or  mine,  at  least.     He  commenced  at 


the  bottom  of  the  column  which,  of 
course,  threw  us  all  off  the  track. 
Probably  he  had  though  1 1  was  the  only 
culprit,  but,  finding  the  whole  class 
guilty  of  the  same,  he  frowned  more 
in  earnest,  and  the  class  was  dismissed 
with  orders  to  **get  that  lesson  over 
again."  After  that  we  never  knew 
whether  he  was  going  to  commence  at 
the  top  or  bottom,  or  in  the  middle 
and  go  both  ways  at  once. 

So  the  winter  passed,  and  it  was 
with  regret  that  we  witnessed  the  com- 
ing spring  when  school  must  close 
and  when  scholars  must  scatter.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  schemes  to  get 
through  with  the  lessons  without 
learning  them,  it  was  my  best  winter's 
schooling,  and  a  very  pleasant  and 
happy  one,  too. 

Should  my  classmate,  Priscie,  ever 
read  this  sketch  of  childhood,  in  which 
all  cannot  be  written,  she  will  perhaps 
wonder  why  I  have  not  spoken  of  any 
of  my  visits  with  her.  No  doubt  she 
remembers  the  evening  I  spent  at  her 
house  after  the  cider  was  brought 
home  and  the  barrel  nicely  fixed  on  its 
side  on  blocks  in  the  cellar  kitchen 
where  its  contents  had  been  drawn 
from  quite  often,  and  how  we  secured 
some  nice  large  rye  straws  from  the 
barn  before  dark  and  secreted  them 
near  the  outer  door  that  led  into  the 
basement  till  the  family  were  eating 
their  suppers. 

Other  company  being  present,  we 
knew  they  would  linger  at  the  table, 
which  would  be  just  our  chance,  and 
we  begged  permission  to  wait  till  the 
company  went  to  the  parlor  before 
eating  our  supper,  saying  we  would 
go  down  into  the  cellar  kitchen  while 
they  ate,  where  we  would  be  out  of 
their  way  and  where,  if  we  made  any 
noise,  it  would  not  disturb  anyone. 
Priscie's  mother  thought  it  would  be 
rather  dreary  there  for  us,  seeing  it 
was  only  used  in  winter  time  for  a 
workhouse  and  storeroom,  and  said 
we  had  better  go  to  the  parlor,  but  we 
insisted  that  we  would  enjoy  ourselves 
better  there. 

The  embers  were  still  burning  in 
tfie  big  oldfashioned  fireplace  where 
there  had  been  a  fire  all  day,  and  her 
mother  yielded  to  our  request,  and  we 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  get  the 
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bun^  out  of  the  upper  side  of  the  bar- 
rel and  to  draw  the  cider  up  through 
the  straws  till  we  were  satisfied.  We 
did  not  know  that  it  was  an  intemper- 
ate drink.  It  was  not  so  regarded  at 
that  time;  for  all  those  farmers  who 
brought  home  their  barrel  of  cider 
among  their  winter  stores  for  family 
use  were  temperance  people. 

It  did  not  have  the  effect  on  the 
brain,  however,  that  tobacco  smoke 
bad  at  one  time  when  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  try  it.  Mother  had  been 
suffering  loug  with  a  diseased  tooth 
and  was  trying  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  pain  in  some  other  way  than  by 
having  the  tooth  extracted.  Among 
all  the  other  remedies  prescribed,  was 
to  take  several  draws  at  the  pipe. 
The  warm  smoke  and  the  power  of  the 
tobacco  it  was  said  would  relieve  the 

gain.  This  was  the  advice  of  the 
lacksmith  who  boarded  at  our  house, 
and  he  accordingly  brought  his  pipe 
and  tobacco  from  the  shop  for  that 
purpose;  for  father  did  not  use  the 
weed,  neither  have  any  of  my  brothers 
to  this  day,  and  the  very  smell  of  to- 
bacco smoke  made  mother  sick.  But 
I  rather  liked  it  (the  smell),  and  be- 
cause of  that  she  called  upon  me  to  fill 
and  light  the  pipe  for  her.  The  nerves 
of  her  face  and  head  had  become  so 
contracted  with  pain  that  the  muscles 
almost  refused  to  act,  sol  said  I  would 
give  the  first  two  or  three  hard  puffs 
and  get  it  to  going  nicely  for  her. 
That  much  was  for  her,  but,  for  my- 
self, I  thought  I  would  like  to  know 
how  smoke  felt  in  one's  mouth.  I 
took  two  or  three  good,  hard  draws, 
but  the  flue  could  not  have  been  very 
good,  for  about  as  much  stayed  in  my 
mouth  and  went  down  my  throat  as 
went  out,  and  pretty  soon  my  head 
began  to  feel  as  if  it  was  being  inflated, 
and  things  looked  hazy.  I  thought  I 
would  rather  be  out  of  doors;  there 
was  more  room  out  there, — and  I  made 
the  attempt  to  go.  I  veered  a  little 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  but  that 
was  only  to  keep  in  a  proper  attitude 
with  my  big  head  that  leaned  heavily 
first  to  one  side  then  the  other.  There 
being  no  obstacles  in  the  way,  I  got 
to  the  door  all  right  and  then  noticed 
for  the  first  time  that  the  doorsill 
was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 


that  the  platform  looked  as  if  it  was 
raised  also.  But  I  idways  had  stepped 
over  the  doorsill  on  to  the  platform, 
and*  I  concluded  I  could  again  with  an 
effort,  and  I  raised  my  foot  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height.  But  the  platform 
was  so  much  lower  than  I  expected, 
that  stepping  down  on  it  gave  me  such 
a  jarring  it  was  with  dificulty  I  main- 
tained my  balance. 

Tamza,  who  had  witnessed  my  exit 
and  had  laughed  the  tears  into  her 
eyes,  now  came  to  my  assistance  and 
kept  me  from  falling  while  the  con- 
tents of  my  stomach,  which  had  taken 
such  offense  at  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
that  they  had  refused  to  lodge  there 
any  longer,  moved  out  into  the  fresh 
air,  after  which  she  assisted  me  to 
mother's  bedroom  and  to  lie  down  on 
the  trundle  bed.  She  brought  me 
some  supper,  but  I  did  not  want  any- 
thing to  eat,  especially  when  she 
laughingly  asked  if  I  wouldn't  like  to 
light  the  pipe  again.  And  when  a 
little  later  she  came  in  to  tell  me  I 
must  go  up  to  my  own  bed,  for  the 
little  boys,  who  slept  in  mother's  room 
would  soon  want  their  bed,  I  thought 
it  was  a  great  undertaking  to  go  up 
stairs.  I  felt  so  weak  and  dizzy  and 
made  statements  to  that  effect.  She 
was  still  inclined  to  be  amused  at  my 
expense,  and  I  thought  it  was  very 
unfair  not  to  show  more  sympathy  for 
me  when  I  felt  so  sick.  I  said  in  a  very 
injured  tone,  **I  guess  if  your  consti- 
tution had  been  broken  up  the  way 
way  mine  was,  you  wouldn't  feel  like 
laughing!"  But  she  did  feel  all  the 
more  like  it  just  then.  I  had  heard 
mother  speaking  of  constitutions  be- 
ing broken  by  sickness,  and  I  thought 
I  was  about  as  sick  as  anyone  could 
be.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  add  that  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore I  heard  the  last  of  my  •*constitu- 
tion." 

(To  be  oontinued.) 


"All  round  the  year  the  trusting  soul 
May  find  the  word  of  promise  whole; 
The  flight  of  time,  unknown  above, 
Breaks  not  our  Father's  boundless  love. 
Unbroken  be  the  tranquil  light 

That  folds  our  lesser  sphere, 
As  eVer  pure,  and  calm,  and  bright 

All  round  the  year." 
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TOPICAL   TALK. 

Young  man  and  young  woman,  what  is 
your  attitude  toward  the  tobacco  habit? 
What  think  you  of  a  boy  lees  than  five  years 
old  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco?  Yet  in  a 
Maine  town  or  village  there  id  such  a  boy. 

''This  youngster  has  smoked  for  a  year  or 
more,  and  has  chewed  tobacco  for  a  longer 
time.  About  his  mouth  is  a  deep  stain  of  to- 
bftoco,  and  his  little  calico  waist  looks  like  a 
war  map. 

^'When  he  was  a  baby  creeping  about  the 
boose  he  appeared  to  crave  tobacco,  and  if  he 
found  any  scraps  he  would  chew  them  with 
curious  relish.  ...  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
his  propensity  is  due  to  some  prenatal  influ- 
eDce." 

This  is  an  example  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Ruddock,  of  London, 
quoted  in  January  Program;  **In  no  in- 
stance is  the  sin  of  the  father  more  distinctly 
visited  on  the  children,  than  in  tobacco  us- 
ing," etc. 

A  Brother  S.  J.  Roberts  wrote  to  us  about 
his  experience  with  the  tobacco  habit;  that 
when  a  boy  he  was  told  if  he  would  use  to- 
bacco he  would  become  a  man  so  much  earlier. 
He  tried,  but  felt  troubled  over  it  and  prayed 
to  God  to  show  him  whether  it  was  wrong, 
and  his  prayer  was  substantially  answered  in 
a  manner  that  thoroughly  satisfied  him  it 
was  wrong.  If  wrong  in  one  why  not  in  an- 
other? We  would  that  every  youngf  woman 
would  have  the  moral  courage  to  refta<e  the 
attentions  of  young  men  who  use  tobacco  or 
intoxicants.  Women  have  much  influence 
for  good  or  ill  and  should  exert  it  in  the 
right  direction.  We  watched  a  man  in  a 
store  very  recently  who  was  asking  for  ging- 
ham and  how  many  yards  would  make  an 
apron,  he  was  told,  "Two;"  and  he  said  he 
wanted  enough  for  two  aprons,  upon  asking 
the  price  he  hesitated,  and  as  the  clerk  meas- 
ured two  yards  the  buyer  said:  "Two  more, 
I  guess;"  all  the  while  he  was  puffing  an  old 
pipe;  and  I  thought,  "Yes,  you  will  cling  to 
your  pipe  whether  your  poor  wife  has  aprons 
or  no." 

Not  only  these  things,  but  the  blood  is  de- 
filed and  the  whole  body  polluted!    Grerms  of 


disease  sown,  untidiness  engendered,  and  a 
general  disarrangement  of  many  things. 
"Tobacco  is  not  good  for  man;"  do  we  be- 
lieve it? 


TIME. 


"Redeeming  the  time."  So  Paul  wrote  to 
people  who  were  not  doing  thus.  The  arti- 
cles in  this  issue  by  Bro.  Hitchcock  and  Sr. 
Newberry  may  be  read  with  interest.  It  may 
be  there  are  people  whose  homes  are  graced 
by  the  presence  of  the  Leaves  who  do  not 
read  very  much  that's  in  them,  and  thus  les- 
sons that  they  ought  to  learn  are  overlooked. 
How  often  we  have  heard  the  expression:  "I 
have  not  time  to  read."  A  confession  we 
would  hardly  like  to  make — it  reflects  upon 
the  will  or  would  be  economic  use  of  time. 

"Both  body  and  brain  may  be  invigorated 
for  a  season  by  changing  the  direction  of  their 
respective  activities,  and  also  by  working 
alternately.  A  man  who  has  become  tired  of 
riding  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  rests 
himself,  gets  rid  of  his  fatigue,  by  walking. 
The  brain,  ^hich  has  become  weary  in  think- 
ing on  one  subject,  is  refreshed  by  taking  up 
some  other  study.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
who  feels  tired  all  over  by  work,  or  a  long 
walk,  will  *get  rested'  sooner  by  sitting  down 
to  read  than  if  he  did  nothing."  Not  only  so, 
but  he  or  she  may  thereby  be  "redeeming  the 
time." 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  anyone  should  be 
indisposed  toward  reading  good  literature; 
but  with  some  it  has  to  be  acquired  if  ever 
the  habit  is  formed.  To  others  it  is  "natural" 
to  feast  upon  wholesome  reading  matter. 
There  are  people  in  the  world— dare  we  think 
any  such  are  in  the  church? — who  impoverish 
the  mentality.  Time  spent  in  "idle  talk," 
and  other  useless  ways  by  parties  who  can  ill 
afford  to  spend  it  in  that  manner. 

The  church  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that, 
while  "not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble, 
not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,"  are  called, 
yet  God  has  no  premium  to  put  upon  a  fos- 
tered illiteracy.  "Come  up  higher"  evi- 
dently implied  among  other  things  a  higher 
intellectual  standard.  We  are  hoping  and 
praying   that   the  Religio-Literary  Society 
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will  greatly  aid  in  acting  as  an  instrument  in 
God^s  hands  to  promote  all  good  and  true  as- 
pirations tending  toward  a  higher  standard. 
"God  is  intelligence!"  intelligence  is  the 
light  of  truth  I  Unto  what  degree  do  we  pos- 
sess it?  A  mind  not  used  to  good  reading  is 
like  an  attic  room  compared  with  a  well-fur- 
nished and  arranged  parlor.  *'Seek  learn- 
ing," is  the  modern  injunction. 

The  programmes  will  help  in  this  direction, 
for  their  rendition  calls  for  thought.  And 
although  some  may  he  inclined  to  think  they 
reach  too  high — let  the  local  "committee  on 
programme"  be  so  chosen  with  the  idea  in 
view  that  so  far  as  possible  the  standard  indi- 
cated in  printed  form  be  strictly  maintained. 
They  are  not  nearly  so  high  as  they  will  evi- 
dently grow  to  be  as  the  people  make  strides 
toward  a  sublimer  attitude.  Lack  of  libraries 
may  retard  to  an  extent  in  some  localities — 
but  we  have  a  suggestion  in  view,  that  at  a 
very  nominal  cost  may  be  of  value,  especially 
in  rendering  certain  of  the  weekly  pro- 
grammes. (Not  being  an  officer  of  the  so- 
ciety we  have  a  hesitancy  about  some  things, 
not  desiring  to  appear  forward.)  We  are  in- 
terested in  its  development,  however,  and 
greatly  desire  its  prosperity.  May  interest 
in  its  work  never  wane  upon  the  part  of  any- 
one who  has  taken  hold. 


IS  LIFE  TOO  SHORT? 

**Hi8  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver  turned ; 
O  time  too  swift !    O  swiftness  never  ceasing  1 
His  youth  'gainst  time  and  age  bath  ever  spumed, 
Bat  spom'd  in  vain ;  youth  wanetb  by  increas- 
ing." 

How  oft  do  we  hear  the  expression,  "Life's 
too  short;  I  haven't  time  for  that,''  until  we 
are  sometimes  forced  to  wonder  why  it  was 
the  days  were  not  thirty  hours  long  instead 
of  twenty-four,  or  why  not  eight  days  in  the 
week  instead  of  seven.  We  believe  there  are 
some  people  who  would  never  find  time  to 
accomplish  anything  other  than  what  duty 
and  absolute  necessity  forced  upon  them, 
were  the  days  thirty-five  hours  long  and  nine 
days  crowded  into  every  week.  Usually  the 
one  doing  the  most  work  is  the  one  we  find 
doing  the  least  complaining  about  lack  of 
time.  We  sometimes  see  those  who  are  ex- 
tremely economical  regarding  pecuniary 
matters,  and  at  the  same  time  rashly  extrava- 
gant when  it  comes  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  invest  their  leisure  time.  Seven  days 
in  the  week  of  twenty-four  hours  each  prove 
entirely  too  long  for  some,  and  'twas  but  a 


few  days  ago  I  heard  an  individual  give  vent 
to,  '*I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself  to- 
day," and  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  large  number  who  are  in  this  condition, 
the  twenty-four  hour  plan  should  be  accepted 
without  murmuring. 

We  are  told  that  on  account  of  a  question- 
able act  of  our  progenitor  Adam,  humanity 
was  doomed  to  earn  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  and  while  it  is  possible  some  of 
us  perspire  more  than  others  in  endeavoric^ 
to  obtain  that  bread  which  perisheth,  yet  we 
believe  all  have  a  certain  time  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  each  day  which  might 
properly  be  called  leisure.  Experience  haa 
taught  me  that  the  agriculturist  has  a  few 
months  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that  his 
leisure  time  is  extremely  abbreviated,  but  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year  he  has  an  abund- 
ance. Perhaps  if  Mr.  Adam  had  acted  more 
wisely  during  his  probation  in  the  garden, 
less  effort  would  be  required  on  our  part  now» 
but  this,  like  the  division  of  the  days  and 
weeks,  is  something  we  cannot  help. 

Following  the  dictates  of  nature,  time  has 
been  divided  into  three  general  divisions:  viz.: 
labor,  sleep,  and  leisure,  the  first  usually 
getting  the  larger  portion,  sleep  next,  and 
last  comes  poor  leisure,  but  pardon  me  for  do- 
ing a  little  mathematical  calculating  right 
here.  Ten  hours  is  considered  a  day  from  a 
labor  standpoint,  and  we  believe  it  is  a  fair 
average,  for  while  some  work  longer,  many 
do  not  work  that  long;  then  we  will  allow 
ten  hours  for  eating  and  sleeping,  which  is 
certainly  very  lenient,  thus  we  find  we  still 
have  four  hours— for  what?  Leisure?  As 
time  has  been  divided  into  three  heads  we 
are  justified  In  dividing  our  wants  likewise 
and  class  them  physical,  mental,  and  moral. 
Labor,  eating,  and  sleeping  all  go  for  the 
physical;  now  has  this  any  right  to  intrude 
upon  the  four  hours  allotted  for  mental  and 
moral?  Ask  yourself  the  question,  Have  you 
a  right  to  be  so  tangled  up  with  matters  per- 
taining to  your  physical  welfare  that  you  can- 
not at  least  find  a  little  time  to  further 
develope  the  talent  God  has  given  you?  Now 
comes  the  all-important  question.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  the  four  hours,  how  are 
they  to  be  invested?  Circumstances  are  in 
this  a  very  important  factor.  With  a  majority 
of  us  these  four  hours  come  in  the  evening. 

First  of  all  let  us  consider  this  time  precious 
indeed  and  not  allow  it  to  go  by  unoccupied, 
for  if  there  is  ever  a  time  in  life  where  sys- 
tem is  necessary  it  is  during  this  time.  The 
most  successful  business  man  is  the  one  who 
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does  his  work  the  most  systematically;  this 
holding  good  in  a  business  way,  why  not 
work  equally  as  successful  in  a  social  way? 
Don't  invest  an  hour,  or  even  fifteen  minutes 
of  this  time  reading  some  murder  or  train 
robbery  in  the  daily  papers,  if  you  do  you  will 
live  to  see  the  day  you  can  realize  the  time 
was  wasted;  there  are,  however,  often  matters 
that  would  be  to  your  interest  to  read,  but  by 
glancing  over  the  headlines  you  should  be 
able  to  determine.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered censuring  the  literary  genius  of  our 
land,  but  I  must  say  I  consider  a  very  small 
portion  of  news  gained  from  the  average 
daily,  reliable  information. 

I  recently  received  a  communication  from  one 
who  asked,  and  I  believe  perfectly  honestly 
too,  if  I  did  not  consider  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  remain  at  home  studying  the  Bi- 
ble and  in  secret  prayer,  rather  than  attend  a 
Keligio  society  and  absorb  the  time  necessary 
to  prepare  therefor. 

My  answer  was.  No,  emphatically  no.  In 
the  first  place  the  young  people  of  our 
church  who  will  do  this  are  so  few  and  far 
between,  we  need  them  to  assist  in  minister- 
tering  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others.  Be- 
cause circumstauces  were  so  favorable  in  my 
ebUdhood  that  I  have  been  endowed  with  a 
spirit  of  study  that  will  enable  me  to  remain 
at  home  and  search  the  Scriptures  by  myself, 
it  it  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Writ  that  I  should  remain  there  and  in- 
vest all  of  my  time  endeavoring  to  broaden 
my  intellect  in  that  particular  branch,  regard- 
less of  the  welfare  of  my  stumbling  brother; 
would  such  action  on  our  part  tend  to  raise 
oar  less  fortunate  brother  one  inch  higher? 
I  isk  these  questions  because  I  believe  there 
are  some  who  have  viewed  this  matter  from 
such  a  selfish  standpoint  that  they  think  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  remain  at  home  and 
invest  their  evenings  studying.  Think  again, 
is  there  no  other  time  for  reading  the  Bible 
except  jxtst  exactly  that  very  identical  hour 
which  you  would  invest  at  the  Religio?  Busy, 
perhaps,  we  are,  but  I  wonder  if  those  fisher- 
men that  Christ  called  on  to  help  him  were 
not  a  little  busy?  If  fishing  in  those  days 
WIS  anything  like  it  is  now  I  feel  assured 
they  worked  late  and  early,  but  'tis  the  busy 
one  that  God  calls  to  do  his  work.  One  of  the 
most  earnest  workers  I  know  of  in  the  church 
to-day  is  a  young  man  who  stands  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  per 
^^1  yet  despite  all  this  he  seems  to  find  the 
time  to  do  even  more  than  his  share  of  church 
work. 


There  is  another  query  that  confronts  us 
occasionally  in  regard  to  evening  gatherings, 
and  that  is  it  tends  to  break  up  the  liome  drck. 
This  I  admit  to  be  a  pertinent  query;  but 
think  for  a  moment,  you  who  are  so  situated 
as  to  feel  justified  in  this  complaint.  Do  you 
remember  when  thinking  of  this,  those  who 
have  long  since  been  called  upon  by  circum- 
stances to  break  the  family  circle?  They  no 
longer  enjoy  these  gatherings,  their  library 
is  more  limited  than  yours,  their  chances  for 
gaining  an  education  have  been  less  favorable, 
and  besides  this  not  so  pleasantly  situated  as 
you.  Is  it  not  better  for  you  to  make  a  slight 
sacrifice  by  leaving  that  cherished  home  for 
an  hour  or  so  and  associate  with  your  less 
fortunate  brother  or  sister  and  endeavor  to 
assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  elevate  them- 
selves to  higher  moral  ground,  or  should  you 
remain  at  home  with  all  your  comforts  and 
pleasant  surroundings  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say  "every  fellow  for  himself"?  a  I  ask  these 
questions  from  an  honest  standpoint,  a  Please 
don't  be  too  selfish  in  your  answer. 

While  I  feel  confident  if  I  had  more  leisure 
time  I  could  invest  it  profitably,  yet  I  realize 
golden  moments  often  flit  by  unoccupied. 
That  little  four  hours,  if  that  is  all  we  have, 
must  be  brim  full  of  activity  on  our  part,  and 
care  exercised  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
that  activity  is  aimed,  g  Because  the  book  has 
a  pretty  cover,  it's  no  indication  it  o should  be 
read,  or  at  least  that  we  should  read  it. 

I  wonder  how  time  is  going  to  be  divided 
during  the  millennium. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  HiTCHCXKIK. 


North  Platte,  Neb. 

Dear  Eeoderd;— Although  some  time  has 
elapsed  since  I  first  attempted  to  write  to  the 
Leaves,  I  have  not  forgotten  my n  promise,  so 
will  endeavor  to  write  again,  hoping  that  I 
may  be  the  means  of  helping  some  one.  I 
may  not  be  able  to  do  much,  yet  I  feel  that  all 
may  be  able  to  do  some  good,  if  they  try,  and 
as  every  little  helps,  we  should  all  be  willing 
to  do  the  best  we  can,  remembering  that, 
"Trifles  make  perfection,  but  perfection  is  no 
trifle." 

How  many  of  the  young  Saints  take  a  daily 
lesson  from  the  Bible?  a  I  have  tried  this  plan 
for  some  time,  and  flnd  it  greatly  assists  one 
in  the  perusal  of  o  the  Scriptures,  and  a  duty 
I  think  none  of  us  should  neglect.  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  chapter  from 
the  Bible  every  day,  but  one  morning  the 
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thought  came  to  me  to  take  the  first  verses 
that  my  eyes  rested  upon,  regardless  of  chap- 
ter or  book,  for  my  lesson  for  that  day,  so 
that  morning  after  I  had  prayed  to  my  heav- 
enly Father  to  direct  me  to  select  the  verses 
that  would  help  me  most  to  do  his  will,  I 
opened  my  Bible  and  the  first  verse  I  read 
was  the  fourteenth  of  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  St.  John:  *lf  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my 
name  I  will  do  it."  I  always  write  the  verse, 
book,  chapter,  and  day  of  the  month  down,  so 
that  if  I  forget  I  can  refer  to  the  lesson 
again.  I  had  not  thought  of  writing  this  to 
the  Leaves  until  the  other  day  I  remembered 
the  kind  invitation  of  the  editor,  that  we 
share  with  others  the  thoughts  that  come  to 
us  as  we  read,  and  as  I  feel  that  words  cannot 
express  the  pleasant  thoughts  that  have  come 
to  me  through  these  lessons,  I  will  just  give 
the  lessons  as  I  have  taken  note  of  them,  hop- 
ing the  readers  will  try  the  same  plan  and 
that  they  will  derive  as  much  good  as  I  have 
by  so  doing. 

SCRIPTURE   LESSONS. 

Jfondat/.— Charge  them  that  are  rich  in 
this  world,  that  they  be  not  high  minded, 
nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  liv- 
ing God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy.— 1  Tim.  6: 17. 

Tuesday.— For  Godly  sorrow  worketh  re- 
pentance to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of: 
but  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death. 
—2  Corinthians  7: 10. 

Wednesday.— JjQt  us  therefore  come  boldly 
unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 
— Heb.  4: 16. 

Thursday.— For  we  are  all  made  partakers 
of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our 
confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end. — Heb.  3: 16. 

Friday. — Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart, 
in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our 
bodies  washed  with  pure  water.  Let  us  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  waver- 
ing; for  he  is  faithful  that  promised. — Heb.  10: 
22,  23. 

/Saturday.— Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the 
more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we 
have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let 
them  slip.— Heb.  2: 1. 

Sunday. — Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest,  a  prom- 
ise being  left  us  of  entering  into  his  rest,  any 
of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it. — 
Heb.  4i  1. 

These  are  only  a  part  of  the  lessons  I  have, 
and  as  every  day  adds  a  new  lesson  to  my  list, 


I  will  not  write  any  more  of  them  for  the 
Leaves  this  time;  but  I  sincerely  hope  the 
number  that  follow  this  plan  will  be  many. 

As  far  as  I  know,  I  am  the  only  Latter  Daj 
Saint  in  Lincoln  county,  north  of  the  river, 
but  I  am  striving  to  do  all  I  can  for  others. 
I  think  there  are  a  number  of  people  in  this 
vicinity,  who  have  never  heard  a  Latter  Daj 
Saint  elder,  and  I  do  earnestly  pray  that  if  it 
be  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father,  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  glad  ti- 
dings soon. 

There  is  quite  a  branch  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  southeast  of  North  Platte.  They  have 
recently  built  a  new  church,  which  will  be 
dedicated  Thanksgiving  Day. 

We  have  Sabbath  school  here  every  Sun- 
day. There  is  quite  a  number  present  every 
Sunday;  but  the  older  ones  seem  unwilling  to 
perform  the  duties  necessary  to  keep  a  Sab- 
bath school  going,  so  two  or  three  of  us  have 
most  of  the  superintendent's,  secretary's,  and 
teachers'  work  to  perform.  I  am  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  teacher  of  the  intermediate 
class.  I  feel  willing  to  do  all  I  can  to  help 
instruct  the  young,  and  lead  them  to  do  the 
Master's  will.  Pray  for  me  that  I  may  find 
mercy  and  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 

I  fear  I  have  made  my  letter  too  lengthy, 
so  will  not  write  any  more  this  time.  Hop- 
ing to  hear  from  more  of  the  readers  through 
the  Leaves,  I  remain, 

Your  loving  sister, 

Jennie  Newberry. 


S^ Address  all  letters  intended  for  this  de- 
partment to  Elder  J.  F.  McDowell,  Magnolia, 
Iowa. 


LIFE'S   MINISTRIES. 

It  was  only  a  blossom. 

Just  the  merest  bit  of  bloom. 
But  it  brought  a  glimpse  of  summer 

To  the  little  darkened  room. 

It  was  only  a  glad  "good  morning," 
As  she  passed  along  the  way; 

But  it  spread  the  morning's  glory 
Over  the  livelong  day. 

Only  a  song;  but  the  music. 
Though  simply  pure  and  sweet. 

Brought  back  to  better  pathways 
The  rekless  roving  feet. 

**OnlyI"    In  our  blind  wisdom 

How  dare  we  say  at  all? 
Since  the  ages  alone  can  tell  us 

Which  is  the  great  or  small. — SeL 
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MB8.  C.  B.  KBLLEY,  EDITOB« 

^^Unity  of  work  is  the  hope  of  our  cause.*' 


'*A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine: 
Who  moeept  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 


It  is  Dot  uncommon  for  persons  to  fall  into 
the  habit  of  thinkin(i;  their  lot  is  a  hard  one, 
and  that  their  work  is  verj^inic  on  the  edge  of 
what  is  termed  dmdgery;  hence  we  need  to 
cultivate  good  hamor,  as  "one  of  the  fine  arts/' 
The  demand  for  good  hamor  is  great  among  as, 
and  the  supply  hardly  saflScient. 


^Tar  in  the  distant  years  some  deed  of  beauty 
Hath  stmck  the  keynote  of  a  bold  refrain, 
And  many  a  noble  act  and  higb^soul  duty 
Led  on  the  lofty  strain.'* 


A  WORD  WITH  MOTHER. 

AUNT  PATIBNCB. 

MoTHBBSy  secnre  to  yourselves  some  regular 
privacy  of  life,  as  George  Herbert  says  "By  all 
means  use  some  time  to  be  alone."  Has  not 
God  put  each  into  a  separate  body?  Then  let 
OS  take  the  divine  hint  and  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not  relapse  again  into  the  general  flood  of  be- 
ing. It  would  bring  rest  both  to  body  and  soul. 
Many  cannot  endure  being  alone,  they  are  lost 
if  there  is  not  a  clatter  of  tongues  in  their  ears. 
It  is  not  only  weak  but  fosters  weakness.  We 
can  have  no  clear  personal  judgment  of  things 
till  we  are  separate  from  them.  Mr.  Webster 
osed  to  say  of  a  difficult  matter,  ''Let  me  sleep 
on  it."  It  was  not  surely  for  morning  vigor, 
but  to  get  the  matter  at  a  distance  where  he 
could  measure  its  proportions,  and  see  its  re- 
lations. So  it  is  well  for  us  to  get  away  from 
our  world — our  companions — our  work  in  or- 
der to  measure  it,  and  ascertain  our  relations 
to  it.  The  moral  use  of  the  night  is  in  the 
isolation  it  brings,  shutting  out  the  world  by 
the  senses,  that  it  may  be  realized  in  thought. 
Pythagoras  insisted  upon  an  hour  of  solitude 
every  day  in  order  to  meet  his  own  mind,  to 
learn  what  oracle  it  had  to  impart. 

How  many  of  us  look  upon  life's  battle  field 
which  may  mainly  lie  within  our  own  home, 
and  feel  ourselves  so  unequal  to  the  task  be- 
fore 08,  that  we  fialter  and  tremble  as  we  grope 


abont  for  strength  and  light,  to  meet  the  cares, 
anxieties,  and  perplexities  of  another  day. 
There  are  times  when  we  feel  strong,  hopeful, 
courageous  But  continual  pressure  of  un- 
toward circumstances  causes  the  least  little 
thing  to  be  a  burden  to  us,  the  days  grow  dark, 
the  limbs  grow  weary,  and  our  hearts  are 
heavy,  and  the  family  lamp  seems  to  have 
gone  out,  for  hope  has  not  l^een  there  to  trim 
it,  and  our  hearts  ask,  How  shall  another  day — 
with  this  oppressed  feeling— be  borne?  For  all 
such  as  know  the  reality  of  bending  under 
burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne  of  themselves, 
these  lines  of  Marianne  Farmingham,  whose 
poems  strike  deep  down  in  the  heart,  may  be 
acceptable: — 

Of  all  thy  promises,  O  Christ, 

This  sometimes  seems  the  best— 
**Ck>me  to  me  all  ye  that  labor, 

And  I  will  g^ve  you  rest.*' 
We  get  so  tired  we  cannot  care 

For  many  things.    We  creep 
Like  weary  children,  near  to  thee, 

And  only  pray  to  sleep. 

We  have  been  strong  to  dare  and  do, 

We  have  gone  forth  to  fight; 
With  force  that  led  to  victory 

Have  striven  for  the  right. 
But  night  comes  after  the  long  day, 

And  we  by  care  oppressed, 
Come  to  the  Master,  in  the  dark, 

And  ask  for  leave  to  rest. 

O  Jesus,  thou  wast  weary  too. 

And  thou  wilt  understand. 
Why  the  unfinished  tasks  are  put 

From  out  our  nerveless  hand. 
We  thank  thee  for  thy  patient  love 

That  g^ves  to  us  its  best; 
We  turn  from  all  the  world  beside 

And  come  to  thee  for  rest. 


HiQBiE,  Missouri. 
Dear  Sisters: — With  joy  I  welcome  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Daughters  of  Zion.  for  I 
think  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  us  to  a 
better  understanding  of  our  duty  towards  our 
children.  Some  may  fully  understand  this 
now,  but  there  are  others  who  do  not  give  this 
subject  the  consideration  they  should.  There 
are  many  who  think  that  if  they  teach  their 
children  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel  and 
have  them  baptized  at  eight  years  of  i^  that 
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their  obligations  are  ended,  while  the  fact  it 
that  it  18  only  a  beginning.  In  many  instances 
they  seem  to  forget  the  many  evils  that  the 
children  come  in  Contact  with  every  day.  I 
think  it  is  so  nice  to  meet  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  views  on  the  subject  of 
training  children.  To  my  mind  this  subject 
has  never  needed  the  study  it  does  at  the 
present  time,  for  we  can  see  that  wickedness 
has  increased  in  the  land  and  the  cup  of 
iniquity  is  running  over  and  vice  is  upon  every 
hand.  We  will  have  to  avail  ourselves  of  all 
the  good  information  we  can  get.  We  must 
not  sit  still  until  we  are  commanded  to  move, 
for  if  we  do,  we  will  be  found  wanting.  The 
other  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  two 
ladies  expressing  themselves  concerning  their 
children.    The  Latter  Day  Saint  lady  said,— 

"My  child  always  obeys  me  because  she  is 
afraid  of  me,"  while  the  other  outside  of  the 
church  said,— 

"I  want  my  child  to  obey  me  because  of  the 
respect  and  love  she  has  for  me." 

I  thought  what  a  good  lesson  the  latter  was. 
It  is  a  course  that  I  intend  to  pursue  with  my 
children.  I  think  if  this  organization  is  to  be 
a  prop  anywhere  it  will  be  a  prop  to  the 
mothers.  Yours  for  the  progress  of  the  work, 
Mary  A.  Richabds. 


FAMILY  GOVERNMENT— No.  3 
EXTREMES. 

Numerous  good  things  there  are,  which,'  used 
excessively,  are  productive  of  anything  but 
desirable  results 

Bread  is  one  of  the  best  articles  of  diet,  yet 
the  exclusive  use  of  bread,  or  the  consumption 
of  a  whole  loaf  at  a  meal  would  hardly  be 
beneficial.  It  is  always  well  to  avoid  extremes. 
Remember  that  fools  are  always  extremists, 
and  the  wisest  are  almost  invariably  conserva- 
tive. 

Because  the  use  of  severe  means  of  correction 
of  a  child  is  sometimes  advisable,  it  does  not 
follow  the  child  will  be  good  just  in  proportion 
as  the  rod  is  applied.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  true 
that  these  are  the  only,  or  even  the  best  means 
of  training.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that 
punishment  has  spoiled  some  one,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  it  was  all  wrong  to  punish  him. 
For  a  bushel  of  potatoes  at  a  meal  will  kill  the 
most  healthy,  but,  taken  in  moderate  amounts, 
they  would  long  sustain  his  life. 

Let  us  draw  two  pictures.  First:  A  house- 
hold where  a  father  sits  as  king  and  a  mother 
as  queen.    Despotism  is  the  rule,  the  rod,  the 


executive  power.  Order  and  formality  are 
strictly  enforced  like  the  discipline  of  an  army. 
Every  infraction  of  "the  rules'*  is  paid  by 
chastisement.  Quite  smoothly  move  things 
here,  and  quite  pleasant  seems  the  place,  but 
how  about  the  character  plants  grown  in  this 
garden?  If  of  a  disposition  easily  trained  they 
grow  well,  but  lack  individuality  (one  of  the 
best,  because  most  pleasing  and  profitable 
characteristics)  becaose  there  is  no  room  for 
its  exercise.  If  there  are  those  who  are  lees 
easily  shaped  in  character,  more  inclined  to  re- 
bellion, that  disposition,  though  suppressed,  is 
galling  under  the  yoke  and  longing  for  freedom. 
When  that  freedom  comes,  it  will  be  abused 
and  become  the  destruction  (if  not  quite  al- 
most) of  that  person.  This  is  domestic  despot- 
ism that  is  vanishing  with  national  slavery. 

Second:  A  family  without  a  head.  Parents 
and  children  striving  for  the  assertion  of  indi- 
vidual will.  Disorder  from  garrett  to  cellar, 
from  morning  till  night.  No  law,  no  authority. 
This  place  is  "bedlam  on  wheels."  No  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  nor  any  who  sojourn  with 
them  have  any  peace.  The  characters  that 
are  manufactured  here  are  well  organized  to 
resist  every  law  of  man  or  of  God,  are  not  fit 
for  earth  and  have  little  hope  of  heaven.  This 
is  domestic  anarchy,  that  is  tenfold  worse  than 
the  despotism  of  the  other  place. 

What  is  the  mean  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes? A  household  recognizing  the  rights 
of  every  member  from  new-bom  in&nt  to 
superannuated  grandparents,  where  each 
exercises  individual  prerogatives,  but  where  all 
are  subject  to  the  natural  and  proper  head. 
Where  loving  persuasion  is  the  rule,  but  where 
serious  misdemeanors  are  appropriately  pun- 
ished, ("rewarded  according  to  their  works.") 
I  have  seen  a  few,— alas !  too  few— of  such,  and 
those  homes  were  heaven  indeed. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  of  extremes  in 
family  government  without  saying  a  few  words 
in  regard  to  the  alternating  severity  and  indul- 
gences that  find  place  in  many  homes.  This 
gross  fault  is  most  common  in  impulsive  per- 
sons, who  "act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment," 
thoughtless  of  reason  for  so  doing,  of  conse- 
quences of  the  act.  To-day  a  parent  feels  well 
and  is  not  busy,  and  the  little  ones  obtain 
every  possible  (often  unreasonable)  &vor  and 
indulgence.  To-morrow  body  and  brain  are 
sick  and  busy  as  well.  Every  request  for  a 
favor  is  met  with  a  frown  and  a  rebuke,  possi- 
bly a  slap,  and  the  slightest  provocation  will 
bring  a  severe  "threshing  "  Such  treatment  is 
simply  inexcusable,  is  too  mean  for  the  worst 
oar  that  ever  lived.    The  efifect  of  such  usage 
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cannot  be  other  than  to  render  the  one  reoeiv* 
ins  it  even  more  vacillating  than  its  parents. 
Pu^ents  have  said  to  me  in  regard  to  this,  "I 
can't  help  it"  Well,  all  I  have  to  say  to  such 
18  this :  II  they  have  no  more  capacity  for  rear- 
inf^  children  than  that,  they  should  cease 
bringing  them  into  the  world,  and  give  away 
what  they  possess  already.  It  may  be  that  I 
am  caostic,  bnt  what  can  be  too  severe  on 
thoee  who  will  cause  the  temporal  existence  of 
a  hnooan  being  whom  they  acknowledge  they ' 
cannot  care  for. 

O.  RiGINAL. 


Ban  Fbanciscx),  Cal. 
Dear  SiMers:—!  am  deeply  interested  in 
Zion's  welfare,  and  hail  with  gladness  the  new 
organisation.  United  Danghters  of  Zion.  How 
welcome  was  the  Prayer  Union  and  how  wel- 
come is  onr  new  association.  It  is  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  right  direction.  The  sentiment 
embodied  in  the  motto  is  grand.  The  object  of 
the  organization  if  properly  carried  oat  will 
bring  OS  closer  to  each  other,  to  oar  families, 
and  to  Grod.  It  will  increase  oar  love  for 
God*8  people  and  oar  desire  to  spread  the  gos- 
pel. It  will  also  increase  oar  pity  for  the 
&llen  and  encourage  us  to  lend  a  helping  hand, 
a  tender  smile  or  a  gentle  word.  God  bless 
the  United  Daughters  of  Zion.  Dear  faithful 
■isters  go  on,  work  and  watch  and  pray  I  Your 
mission  is  a  noble  one.  The  sanctuary  of 
home,  how  sacred.  If  we  can  but  keep  it  pure, 
we  need  never  entertain  a  single  fear  for  the 
charch.  Where  is  the  mother  who  does  not 
have  thoughts  of  sadness  about  her  children  7 
That  our  little  ones,  in  spite  of  onr  own 
efforts,  are  surrounded  by  evil  influences,  we 
all  know.  And  the  thought,  "Will  my  little 
onee  be  able  to  resist  these  influences"  often 
comes.  Banded  together  we  will  be  able  to 
gain  wisdom  and  knowledge  that  will  assist  us 
to  educate  them  to  be  usefbl,  virtuous  followers 
of  Christ  The  bright  star  of  hope  has  arisen 
and  by  its  light  we  will  be  able  to  teach  them 
how  to  be  wise  and  strong,  and  never  to  be 
partakers  of  the  vice  and  wickedness  which 
surrounds  them.  We  hope  the  organization 
will  receive  the  support  from  all  that  it 
deserves.  We  have  a  very  nice  Prayer  Union 
organised  and  Fustained  by  a  few  faithful  sis- 
ters. We  have  received  many  blessings  through 
this  means.  One  of  our  sisters,  the  mother  of 
the  Prayer  Union  in  this  place,  had  a  very 
beautiful  vision  at  our  reunion,  in  Irvington  in 
September  last.  She  related  it  to  us  and  I  told 
her  it  ought  to  be  published,  she  said  she  did 


not  feel  competent  to  and  gave  me  permission 
to  write  it,  but  I  feel  I  cannot  do  it  as  well  as 
she  could,  but  rather  than  let  it  go  undone  I 
will  attempt  it.  As  the  sisters  were  engaged  in 
prayer  on  Thursday  afternoon,  (this  time  being 
allowed  the  sisters  for  Prayer  Union  service.) 
she  saw  several  volumes  of  books  firmly 
bound  together  rising  as  it  were  from  the  earth 
and  ascending  upward  toward  the  heavens, 
and  directly  following  these  were  several  that 
were  arising  singly  but  going  in  the  same 
direction.  Immediately  a  portion  of  the  inter- 
pretation was  given  her.  'These  are  your 
prayers!"  How  beautiful!  Our  prayers 
bound  together  and  ascending  to  the  throne 
of  grace.  But  not  until  we  were  again  assem- 
bled together  at  our  branch  prayer  union,  did 
the  whole  interpretation  come  to  her.  Those 
who  were  at  the  reunion  spoke  of  the  good 
meetings  enjoyed  and  the  great  blessings  re- 
ceived, but  one  dear  sister  who  had  not  been 
permitted  to  attend  spoke  with  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  attend  but  said  she  had  kept  the 
day  alone  at  home.  Then  was  the  full  inter- 
pretation presented  to  our  sister's  mind.  Our 
prayers  while  worshiping  together  were  the 
books  bound  together,  and  the  prayers  of  those 
who  worshiped  alone  were  the  single  volumes. 
Showing  plainly  that  the  prayers  of  the 
scattered  ones  are  as  readily  accepted  as  those 
of  the  members  of  the  Unions.  Pardon  me  for 
taking  so  much  of  your  valuable  space.  I  did 
not  intend  to  write  so  lengthily. 
Yours  in  bonds, 

M.  A.  Saxb. 


BE  USEFUL. 

My  Dear  Young  Girl  Friends:—!  want  to 
tell  you  how  good  it  is  to  learn  to  be  useful 
and  how  happy  you  can  make  other  people 
when  you  have  learned. 

I  had  a  little  friend  fourteen  years  old  visit- 
ing me  recently  and  how  useful  she  was  in 
every  way  I  Baby  has  been  sick  a  whole  year, 
—all  his  life,— and  I  was  worn  out  with  loss  of 
sleep  and  anxiety;  so,  in  the  morning  she 
would  keep  quiet  the  little  three  year  old,  dress 
him,  give  him  his  breakfast,  and  take  him  out, 
so  that  his  mamma  could  lie  still  and  rest  as 
long  as  the  baby  slept.  If  the  baby  stirred  she 
was  the  first  to  go  to  him.  She  saw  what 
there  was  to  do,  and  helped  willingly  and 
cheerfully.  When  we  went  to  ride  she  was 
the  first  to  be  dressed,  then  was  ready  to  help 
with  the  babies  or  anything  there  was  to  be 
done.    Don't  you  think  we  love  to  have  her 
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here,  and  want  her  to  have  as  good  a  time  as 
she  can? 

To  be  sure,  her  mother  has  taa^ht  her  to  do 
all  kinds  of  housework  and  mending,  neatly 
and  quickly,  and  she  does  not  seem  to  make 
hard  work  of  anything.  Bat  yoa  most  teach 
yourselves  too,  especially  to  realize  the  kind- 
ness yon  will  do  to  others,  if  you  are  always 
ready  to  be  useful. 

HORTBNSB. 


THE  WOMEN  WHO  GOSSIP. 

"Why  do  you  go  to  Mrs.  Blank's  house?" 
said  to  me  once  a  very  excellent  woman  who 
had  always  borne  a  spotless  reputation.  ''She 
has  been  so  talked  about  I  wonder  what  you 
find  in  her  to  attract  you." 

"Just  what  I  do  not  find  in  you — charity  for 
other  women,"  I  replied. 

My  friend  looked  somewhat  nonplussed  but 
soon  hastened  to  reply. 

"She  has  more  reason  to  be  charitable  and 
lenient  than  I.  Her  past  needs  the  mantle  of 
charity  thrown  over  it  and  mine  does  not — 
there  is  nothing  in  my  life  that  would  not  bear 
the  light." 

"There  is  a  narrow  fissure  of  severe  judg- 
ment in  your  heart  that  needs  the  light  of  love 
and  sympathy  thrown  into  it,"  I  responded. 
"When  I  encounter  such  a  hopelessly  good 
woman  as  you,  who  never  met  temptation,  I 
can  understand  why  a  tempted  Christ  is  sym- 
bolized by  religion  as  man's  judge.  He  will 
show  mercy;  having  been  human,  he  under- 
stands human  weakness." 

Yet,  as  a  rule  I  have  not  found  it  to  be  the 
spotlessly  good  women  who  are  the  severe 
judges  of  weaker  sisters— quite  the  contrary. 

Innumerable  instances  occurr  to  me  as  I 
think  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  purest  and 
sweetest  of  women  have  in  my  hearing  de- 
fended some  victim  of  gossip,  made  excuses 
for  her  weakness,  or  refused  to  believe  the 
stories  afloat  about  her  until  forced  to  do  so, 
while  in  almost  every  instance  these  stories 
were  set  afloat  by  some  woman  whose  own 
past  had  not  been  free  from  reproach. 

It  seems  a  remarkable  fiict  that  a  woman 
who  has  ever  been  the  object  of  scandal  should 
wish  to  repeat  or  spread  about  any  unkind  re- 
ports about  another  woman,  but  such  cases  are 
too  numerous  in  all  our  experiences  to  need 
veriflcation. 

This  is  an  age  of  progress  and  freedom  for 
woman.  The  day  of  the  "Scarlet  Letter'*  has 
passed  with  its  endless  martyrdom  for  the 
erring. 


Public  sentiment  has  beoome  so  liberalised 
and  the  world  so  busy  with  smentific  discov- 
ery and  the  growth  of  thought  in  all  direc- 
tions that  a  woman  who  haa  committed  some 
early  error  or  folly  is  allowed  in  time  to 
make  amends,  redeem  her  ways,  behave  her- 
self and  occupy  a  respectable  position  amon^ 
cultivated  and  agreeable  people,  who  do  not 
bother  themselves  to  studv  up  her  past  life. 

We  have  but  to  investigate  our  soH»dled 
"highest  circles"  to  find  instances  of  women 
who  have  lived  down  early  errors  sufficiently^ 
to  be  among  the  leaders  of  fashion  In  our  in- 
tellectual circles  we  find  shining  lights  who 
have  built  noble  names  over  the  skeletons  of 
old  scandals.  The  world  is  beginning  to  allow 
women  to  reform  and  correct  early  mistakes  aa 
well  as  men. 

But  the  ever-increasing  wonder  in  my  mind 
is  that  these  are  the  women  who  most  fi^e- 
quently  unearth  the  skeletons  of  scandals  from 
beneath  fair  structures  which  other  women  are 
trying  to  build,  and  that  the  woman  who  has 
once  herself  been  the  object  of  scorn  is  the  first 
to  point  her  finger  at  a  newcomer  into  the 
court  of  respectability. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  happened  upon  the  sad 
sealed  page  in  the  early  life  of  a  bright  woman 
whom  I  had  known  pleasantly  for  a  few  years. 
The  knowledge  of  her  youthful  folly  came  to 
me  quite  bv  accident,  and  I  felt  only  sympathy 
to  think  of  all  the  suffering  it  must  have  caused 
one  of  her  mental  and  afiectional  endowment, 
and  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  she  had  been  able 
to  live  it  down. 

She  was  a  devoted  wife,  a  kind  friend,  and 
an  active  worker  in  all  good  causes,  and  I  re- 
spected her  for  having  climbed  on  the  ladder 
of  her  mistakes  to  her  present  position.  What 
was  my  shocked  surprise  to  hear  that  woman 
severely  condemn  shortly  afterwards  a  young 
girl  and  insist  upon  believing  some  gossip 
which  had  been  set  afloat  by  idle  tongues.  I 
would  have  expected  her  to  be  the  first  to  de> 
fend  or  at  least  the  last  to  condemn. 

There  are  times  when  men  and  women  who 
strive  to  lead  worthy  lives  are  obliged  to  speak 
words  of  warning  to  near  friends  regarding  un- 
worthy associates.  It  is  a  kindness  to  in- 
form our  friends  when  there  is  moral  typhus 
in  their  midst.  It  is  right  that  they  should 
tell  us  when  we  are  unconsciously  harboring 
small-pox  in  our  circle. 

But  the  woman  who  is  ever  ready  to  point 
at  the  healed  scar  upon  the  person  of  fHend 
and  stranger  I  have  come  to  suspect  as  hiding 
worse  scars  upon  her  own  moral  nature. 

Ella  Whbklbr  Wilcox. 
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Sunday  School  ^Workers. 

LUCT  LTOMB  BB8BGUIB, 'EDITOR. 

^'CImt  thoogfats  patiently  worked  out  and  freely  interchanged  before  action  is  called  for,  are  the  only^ 
means  of  making  that  action  wise,  permanent,  and  effective/' 


Thb  Sanday  school  work  looms  ap  brighter 
and  grander  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year 
than  ever  before  And,  judging  from  develop- 
ments, some  who  have  not  before  taken  an 
active  part,  are  now  bestirring  themselves  to 
Bee  that  the  work  which  has  grown  steadily 
and  snrely  to  its  present  status,  shall  continue 
to  grow.  This  we  hope  for.  This  we  must 
work  for.  There  is  much  to  encourage  us  to 
press  on. 

The  General  Sunday  School  Association  now 
send  ont  nearly  three  thousand  Qitarleiiies  of 
each  kind,  where  in  the  beginning  they  sent 
scarcely  one  thousand.  Word  comes  from 
north,  east,  south,  and  west,  of  increased  in- 
terest in  our  Sabbath  schools,  and  the  names 
of  some  of  the  "workers"  begin  to  appear  in 
their  own  comer  of  Autumn  Lbavbb.  For  all 
of  this  we  are  thankful,  but  the  end  is  not  yet 
Onr  Sabbath  schools  are  like  the  widow's 
cruse  for  scholars,  but  there  is  need  of  teach- 
ers consecrated  to  the  work.  The  pertinent 
suggestions  in  "A  few  thonghts"  demand  con- 
nderation  from  all  interested  and  now  is  the 
time  for  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  Sunday 
school  work  to  ask  themselves  whether  or  not 
Aey  have  a  place  there.  Whether  they  are 
not  keeping  some  one  away  who  needs  just  the 
encouragement  their  attendance  would  give  to 
them.  It  may  be  a  sacrifice,  a  labor  of  love 
•Dch  as  hardly  anyone  can  understand  except 
Uiemselves,  but,— • 

*'H6  who  in  bis  righteous  balance, 
Doth  each  human  action  weigh, 
Will  your  sacrifice  remember, 
Will  your  loving  deeds  repay." 

Are  we  who  are  in  line,  keeping  the  rust 
from  our  armor?  Are  we,  in  this  war  against 
evil  of  all  kinds,  making  "every  stroke  count*7 
Are  we  diligent  in  His  service?  Do  we  keep 
oorselves  well  informed,  remembering  that  "we 
cannot  pour  from  empty  pitchers  or  give  from 
empty  coffers'*?  If  the  teachers  in  our  public 
schools  must  show  such  progress  in  their  line 
of  work,. should  we  who  work  for  the  Master 
be  satisfied  to  do  less? 

Sunday  School  Workers,  "let  us  think  on 
tbese  things." 

In  an  address  before  the  General  Association 


at  Independence,  Missouri,  Bro.  Heman  C 
Smith  said,  "The  Sunday  school  of  to  day 
should  be  composed  of  the  parents  first,  then 
the  children.  Those  who  hold  the  priesthood 
are  also  under  obligation  to  aid.  Christ's  in- 
junction to  Peter  Teed  my  lambs,'  was  not 
for  Peter  alone. 

"Sunday  school  teachers,  it  is  as  much  your 
duty  to  warn,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  tmth,  as  it 
is  for  any  other  class  of  ofl&cers  By  strength- 
ening the  characters  of  the  children  and  teach- 
ing them  the  principles  of  tmth,  yon  infuse 
light  into  the  world  Your  work  may  seem  to 
be  little.  Instructing  children.  But  it  is  the- 
way  to  begin.  The  proper  time  to  sow  the 
seed  Some  fell  in  good  soil.  Where  are  we- 
most  likely  to  find  good  soil  in  which  to  sow 
the  words  of  tmth  ? 

"If  there  is  soil  to  bring  forth  one  hundred 
fold  it  18  in  the  Sunday  school  and  the  children, 
where  it  has  not  been  contaminated  by  evlL 
Be  patient.  Do  the  little  things  well.  God 
will  acknowledge  you.  And  if  this  Sunday 
school  work  seems  to  be  little,  remember,  Gk>d 
works  that  way. 

''By  and  by  we  will  see  these  young  people 
occupying  the  grandest  positions  among  men 
just  because  you  did  that  work  when  they 
were  young."  Let  us  ask  if  that  would  not  be 
reward  sufl&cientf 

"And  if  the  work  at  any  time  seems  hard  and 
we  feel  we  are  not  making  the  "strokea  count"* 
as  we  want  to — let  us  remember  the  Scotch 
woman  who,  when  some  one  sympathized 
with  her  about  her  rough  hard  work  of  scrab- 
bing  floors  in  a  laige  house,  said,  "Dinna  flash. 
We'll  get  it  done.  We're  working  together^ 
Him  and  me."  If  we  can  only  work  patiently 
with  Him,  results  are  sure  to  follow  which 
make  our  hearts  "to  bum  within  us  by  the 
way." 

Only  lately  in  our  teachers'  meeting  was 
shown  the  result  of  patient  waiting,  workings 
and  prayer. 

One  teacher  in  giving  report  of  the  progress 
of  her  class,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  other 
teachers,  when  she  spoke  of  one  of  her  scholars 
whose  name  had  from  little  boyhood  been  a 
synonym  for  inattention  and  mischief  in  class. 
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Tbey  Boppoeed  the  nsoal  sad  bnt  somewhat 
fiinny  report  would  be  given.  But  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  his  teacher  paid  in  serious 
glad  tone,  "J —  is  the  best  young  man  in  my 
class.  His  deportment  is  always  good  and  he 
never  misses  a  lesson.''  We  think  we  can 
safely  say  there  was  not  a  teacher  in  the  room, 
who  did  not  in  her  heart  of  hearts  rejoice  with 
this  teacher,  in  her  reward,  as  she  leaned  for- 
ward upon  the  table  and  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  hand. 

Again.  And  this  time  the  picture  changes, 
for  it  is  the  teacher  who  "draws  nearer."  We 
quote  the  following  from  a  paper  read  at  an 
entertainment  given  by  the  class:  "At  this 
time  we  chose  Sister  B.  for  our  teacher,  and 
she  has  been  faithful  to  us  ever  since.  We 
studied  and  learned,  as  she  says,  together.  She 
was  not  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  church. 
But  about  one  year  after,  she  became  a  Latter 
Day  Saint.  The  result,  she  declares,  of  light 
and  knowledge  received  while  preparing  to 
teach,  and  in  teaching  our  class."  In  this  in- 
stance, the  willingness  to  serve  brought  its 
own  reward. 

''Cast  thy  bread  apon  the  waters, 

Te  who  have  but  scant  supply ; 
Angel  eyee  will  watch  above  it, 

You  shall  find  it  by  and  by/' 
A  little  one,  one  of  the  first  primaries,  went 
to  her  mother  and  said,  "Mamma  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  be  naughty  any  more." 

"I  am  glad,  my  daughter,  and  mother  hopes 
you  will  remember  about  it"  O,  1  will  I  was 
the  answer,  for  I  prayed  about  it  Tessie  and 
Mary  and  me  had  a  prayer-meeting  at  school. 
We  put  our  heads  under  a  shawl  and  prayed. 
We  said  'Our  Father*  and  we  didn't  know  any- 
thing else,  but  I'll  remember." 

This  was  after  a  little  talk  about  prayer  in 
her  Sabbath  school  class  the  Sunday  previous. 
And  all  of  these  things  impress  us  with  this 
thought :  That  when  we  know  the  truth  and 
are  made  to  rejoice  that  it  is  the  truth,  we  are 
not  blameless  if  we  do  not  impart  this  knowl- 
edge to  others.  "Not  only  with  our  lips  bnt  in 
our  lives." 

''Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters 

Ye  who  have  abundant  store; 
It  may  float  on  many  a  billow. 

It  may  strand  on  many  a  shore: 
You  may  think  it  lost  forever, 

But  as  sure  as  God  is  true, 
In  this  life  or  in  the  other 

It  will  yet  return  to  you/' 

We  have  on  hand  a  timely  article  from  Bro. 
Mintun  which  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS. 

This  evening  as  I  sat  reading  a  chapter  con- 
cerning "attention  and  retention"  in  Dr. Sully's 
psychology,  the  thought  came  to  our  mind 
that  this  chapter  is  as  applicable  to  Sabbath 
school  teaching  as  to  public  school-teaching, 
and  not  only  this  chapter  but  the  entire  voL 
ume  teems  with  things  which  if  rightly  used 
may  prove  a  blessing  to  the  teachers  of  the 
world. 

And  it  seems  it  would  be  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction  if  each  of  our  Sabbath  school 
teachers  was  making  a  collection  of  books,  re- 
lating to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  by  mak- 
ing a  study  of  them,  bring  our  Sabbath  school 
teaching  up  to  a  scientific  standpoint.  Unless 
a  public  school-teacher  is  a  subscriber  and 
reader  of  one  or  two  good  educational  journals, 
reads  at  least  two  professional  books  each  year, 
attends  teachers'  conventions,  etc.,  she  is  very 
apt  to  get  into  "the  ruts"  we  so  much  dread  to 
encounter.  Now  do  we  as  Sabbath  school 
teachers  keep  as  sharp  a  lookout  for  these  dan- 
ger signals  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  public 
school-teaching  7    If  not,  why  not  ? 

We  do  so  much  haphazard  aimless  work,  if 
we  only  made  every  stroke  count  we  could 
accomplish  so  much  more  and  this  is  the  aim 
of  these  numerous  educational  books  and 
journals  to  prevent  us  fh>m  becoming  mere 
lesson  hearers. 

Lesson  hearing  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  a 
teacher's  duty  in  Sunday  school  as  well  as  the 
public  school.  The  little  ones  must  be  de- 
veloped in  more  than  one  line,  even  in  the 
short  space  of  time  we  have  them  in  our  class 
on  Sunday.  Let  us  keep  the  thought  in  our 
mind  that  each  little  body  is  the  temple  of  a 
precious,  budding  soul  which  must  blossom 
for  good  or  for  bad  and  our  Sabbath  morning's 
work  may  be  of  greater  moment  than  we  think. 
'Tis  a  solemn  thought  indeed  and  one  which 
should  inspire  the  heart  of  each  man  and 
woman,  who  has  such  a  charge,  to  eternal 
vigilance. 

When  we  stop  to  think  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  with  these  little  ones,  endeavoring  in 
our  weak,  erring  way  to  teach  a  few  of  the 
beauties  and  blessings  of  God's  kingdom  and 
how  we  mnet  direct  our  steps  in  order  to  secure 
them  we  feel  the  task  almost  too  appalling  for 
frail  humanity  to  undertake. 

Mr.  Sully  in  his  splendid  talks  tells  ns  that 
impressions  must  he  stamped  with  force;  then 
proceeds  to  tell  us  the  good  effects  of  bright 
objects,  chalk  diagrams,  repetitions,  power  of 
association,  etc.     In  our  object  lessons  with 
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bright-colored  objects  let  us  be  careAil  and 
select  good  colors  that  the  child's  taste  may 
not  be  developed  in  a  wrong  direction.  Do  we 
all  have  blackboards  on  which  we  can  trace  our 
maps  and  pictures?  If-not,  make  an  effort  at 
once  and  secare  one,  then  drill  the  little  folks 
on  the  countries,  cities,  lakes,  and  mountains 
of  the  Holy  I^ind  until  their  minds  are  so 
deeply  impressed  with  that  picture  that  they 
cannot  forget  it.  Do  not  forget  that  we  must 
repeat  often. 

Prof.  Bain  considers  that  acquisition  or  stor- 
ing up  of  nexc  impressions  is  of  all  forms  of  in- 
tellectual activity  that  which  involves  the 
larjrest  contnmption  of  brain  force.  Then  let 
us  remember  the  opinion  of  this  great  educator 
and  also  renaember  that  so  much  is  nefw  to  the 
children  and  be  very  careful  lest  we  attempt 
to  teach  too  much  at  one  time.  "  Tis  not  how 
much,  but  how  well;"  that  is  important.  One 
thought  deeply  impressed  is  worth  a  score 
partially  so. 

Let  us  have  a  strong  feeling  of  interest  in 
our  pupils;  make  them  feel  that  we  are  really 
intereted  in  their  welfare.  Do  not  try  to  as- 
sume this  for  the  cJiildren  are  quick  to  detect 
deception. 

How  distinctly  we  remember  the  deep  im- 
pression a  certain  lady  instructor,  in  a  teach- 
er's convention  recently  attended,  made  upon 
Dow  City,  Iowa. 


her  pupils.  From  her  we  learned  a  lesson  that 
I  am  certain  a  great  many  will  ever  remember* 
Ever  cheerful,  buoyant,  and  seemingly  happy,, 
she  went  among  her  pupils  with  the  air  of  an 
old  friend.  No  mother  could  have  been  more 
interested  in  us  than  was  she. 

"Why,"  said  a  pupil  to  her  one  day,  "Miss  B.,. 
you  never  seem  tired.  Don't  these  long,  hotdaya 
of  teaching  weary  you  ?"  "O,"  was  the  quick 
rejoinder,  "A  teacher  never  gains  by  lazily 
teaching  her  classes.  She  must  be  ever 
sprightly  and  pleasant;"  and  one  could  easily 
see  "she  practiced  what  she  preached,"  and 
when  she  talked  to  us  we  all  listened  and  were 
impressed— hence  we  remembered.  She  had 
acquired  her  talents  by  practice  and  hard 
study.  She  has  an  earnest  desire  to  benefit 
mankind  and  is  doing  it  every  day  by  her  ex- 
cellent teaching. 

Now  can  we,  as  Sabbath  school  teachers, 
afford  to  be  lazy  or  listless  about  our  teaching? 
We  must  remember  that  we  must  continually 
improve.  This  is  God*s  plan  and  if  we  fail  to 
do  so  we  will  certainly  not  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  our  Creator. 

Then  let  us  study  works  on  teaching,  read 
educational  journals,  use  the  knowledge  gained 
thereby,  be  enthusiastic,  secure  attention  and 
rest  assured  permanent  impression  will  be 
made.  Dora  Young. 


AT    LAST.       . 

When  on  my  day  of  life  the  night  is  falling, 

And,  in  the  winds  from  unsunned  spaces  blown» 

I  hear  far  voices  out  of  darkness  calling 
My  feet  to  paths  unknown, 

Thou  who  hast  made  my  home  of  life  so  pleasant, 
Leave  not  its  tenant  when  its  walls  decay; 

0  Love  divine,  O  Helper  ever  present, 
Be  Thou  my  strength  and  stay! 

Be  near  me  when  all  else  is  from  me  drifting, 

Earth,  sky,  homers  picture,  days  of  shade  and  shine, 

And  kindly  faces  to  my  own  uplifting 
The  love  which  answers  mine. 

1  have  but  thee,  O  Father!     Let  thy  Spirit 

Be  with  me  then  to  comfort  and  uphold; 
No  gate  of  pearl,  no  branch  of  palm,  I  merit, 
Nor  street  of  shining  gold. 

Suffice  it  if,  my  good  and  ill  unreckoned, 

And  both  forgiven  through  thy  abounding  grace, 

I  find  myself  by  hands  familiar  beckoned 
Unto  my  fitting  place. 

Some  humble  door  among  thy  many  mansions, 

Some  sheltering  shade,  where  sin  and  striving  cease, 

And  flows  forever  through  heaven's  green  expansions 
The  river  of  thy  peace. 

There  from  the  music  round  about  me  stealing, 

I  fain  would  learn  the  new  and  holy  song, 
And  find  at  last  beneath  thy  trees  of  healing, 

The  life  for  which  I  long.  — John  Greenloaf  Whittler. 
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Touch  my  lip8,  O,  Lord!  with  fire 
Freeh  from  ofiP  thine  altar; 

Kindle  in  me  pure  desire, 
Though  my  flesh  should  falter; 

I  can  be  of  use  to  thee 

Only  If  I  holy  be. 

Send  some  seraph  from  the  throng, 

With  thy  glory  burning; 
Where  they  sing  the  ceaseless  song, 


Ever  of  thee  learning; 
Where,  upon  the  sapphire  throne, 
Thou  art  seated  f  igh,  alone. 

Send  some  seraph  with  a  coal 

At  that  glory  lighted; 
Only  fire  can  make  me  whole, — 

Me  so  dark,  benighted. 
Open,  then,  my  lips  of  flame. 
All  thy  glory  to  proclaim. 

—J.  E.  Rankin.  D.D. 


Editor's    Corner; 


THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

(See  froDtispieoe.) 

Bright,  many  bued  flowers,  all  tangled  in  beanty,  * 

The  winged  insect  flitting  across  the  blue  sky, 

The  soft  yielding  turf  to  the  far  straying  footfall, 

Enchaining,  misleading  sweet  innocences'  eye. 

Hands  filled  with  fair  treasures,  they  reck  not  of 
danger, 

Sweet  Innocent  children,  but  close  to  the  throne. 
Beholding  His  face,  their  fair  angels  are  standing 

Forever,  swift  guardians  protecting  their  own. 

Unseen  are  their  forms  and  their  footfalls  no  echo 
Call  forth  from  the  silence  enclosing  them  in. 

But  true  to  their  mission  when  dangers  encom- 
pass 
They  are  there  to  sustain,  or  to  warn  us  of  sin. 

In  hours  of  darkness  when  still,  cold  Gethsemane 
Shall  weigh  on  the  soul,  with  life's  conflict  beset, 

O  Jesus,  thou  pitying  Savior  of  sinners. 
Whose  brow  with  the  blood  stains  of  anguish 
were  wet, 

Send  thine  angels  to  strengthen,  to  lift  up  the 
wounded. 
To  bind  up  the  heart  of  the  mourner  and  give 
Them  "beauty  for  ashes,  joy's  oil  for  their  mourn- 
ing," 
And  bid  them,  dear  Savior,   look  to  thee  and 
live. 


We  believe  that  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  companied  with  us  during  the  six  years 
in  which  we  have  prepared  and  sent  forth  our 
unassuming  little  publication,  will  bear  us 
witness  that  we  have  not  often  spoken  of  our- 
self  in  a  direct  personal  manner,  and  hence 
will  bear  the  more  patiently  with  ua  now  that 
the  occasion  seems  to  demand  that  we  speak  a 
little  more  at  length  of  the  reasons  leading  up 


to  the  inception  and  introduction  of  the  maga- 
zine to  the  church  and  the  public.  We  do  not 
expect  to  escape  criticism,  nor  do  we  desire  it, 
but  deem  it  simple  justice  to  our  friends,  pa- 
trons, and  supporters  that  the  facts  in  the  case 
should  be  known,  as  well  as  that  a  statement 
of  our  future  intention  should  be  given  to  them. 
In  the  Spring  of  1886,  during  the  session  of  the 
General  Conference  in  Lamoni,  while  in  conver- 
sation with  Elder  I.  N.  White  and  his  Brother 
Alfred,  upon  the  future  outlook  of  the  church 
one  of  them  (we  are  not  now  sure  which  one) 
remarked  that  the  church  neeHed  a  publication 
intermediate  between  the  Hope  and  Herald 
for  the  young  Saints,  those  for  whom  the  Hope 
was  too  juvenile  and  the  Herald  too  matured 
in  thought.  The  Autu.mn  Leavss  owe  their 
birth  directly  and  whatever  of  good  or  ill  has 
resulted  therefrom,  indirectly  to  this  remark. 
Over  and  over  again  it  came  to  us  and  finally 
we  went  with  it  to  the  Board  of  Publication. 
The  church  (as  represented  by  their  Publishing 
Board)  were  not  prepared  for  such  an  enter- 
prise, but  expressed  perfect  willingness  that  we 
should  undertake  it,  promising  to  cheerfully 
and  willingly  lend  us  their  moral  support  in 
the  enterprise,  but  financially  they  were  not 
able  to  take  any  risks,  hence  as  security  to 
them  in  case  the  venture  should  prove  a  failure, 
we  gave  our  note  to  Bro«  David  Dancer,  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  to  be 
responsible  for  all  expense  incurred,  in  issuing 
the  magazine,  and  resolved  to  make  the  ven- 
ture. At  this  time  we  also  stated  to  them  (in 
their  business  session  when  all  were  present), 
^'Should  we  make  a  success  of  this  enterprise 
and  the  time  come  when  the  church  would 
like  to  take  charge  of  the  publication  you  have 
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but  to  lei  D8  know  your  wishes  in  the  matter, 
^and  it  will  be  tamed  over  to  yon." 

We  have  since  learned  that  onr  beet  fHends 
thoof ht  we  ooald  bat  fiiil  financially;  and 
woold  have  been  glad  to  see  us  renounce  the 
•enterprise,  bat  as  we  were  not  actuated  by 
motives  of  pecuniary  gain,  we  persevered. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  our  own 

•convictions  of  that  which  is  right,  impel  us  to 

a  change  of  action.    Twice  we  have  recalled 

to  the  mind  of  Bro.  Dancer,  the  fact  of  oar 

statement    to   the   Board  that  we  would  be 

willing  to  give  the  publishing  of  the  magazine 

into  the  hands  of  the  Board,  whenever  they 

saw  fit  to  ask  it,  but  he  replied  that  "he  had  not 

heard  anyone  express  such  a  wish  or  thought," 

<or  words  similar  to  these,)  and  so  no  change 

has  been  made. 

Last  year  we  spoke  of  the  matter  to  Bro. 
'Kelley,  who  told  us  that  he  had  no  doubt  such 
an  arrangement  could  be  made  if  we  wished  it 
and  when  we  were  ready  to  do  so,  to  let  him 
know.  At  this  time  we  had  a  large  number  of 
delinquent  subscribers  on  oar  list  and  were 
anxious  to  put  the  magazine  in  a  bettor  shape 
financially,  before  turning  it  over  to  the 
church,  and  not  forecasting  the  speedy  coming 
of  80  much  business  trouble,  thought  it  the 
safest  as  well  as  the  wisest  plan  to  return  to  a 
strictly  prepayment  basis. 

We  have  announced  to  some  of  our  friends 
and  now  wish  to  make  the  announcement  to 
all  our  friends  and  patrons,  that  the  present 
year  will  close  our  connection  with  the  maga- 
zine as  its  publisher.  We  have  been  led  to 
this  step  by  no  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
08  in  any  way  whatever,  neither  by  any 
fear  or  intimidation  but  simply  by  the  honest 
conviction  that  any  publication  which  appeals 
directly  to  the  members  of  the  church  for  its 
support  not  only  financially  but  also  for  time 
in  helping  to  sustain  its  circulation,  as  well  as 
in  contributing  to  its  literary  departments, 
should  be  issued  by  the  Church  Board  of  Pub- 
lication if  issued  at  all,  provided  the  church 
has  such  a  Board. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  say  to  our 
friends,  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  work, 
to  the  present  writing,  we  have  been  treated 
with  the  utmost  liberality  and  cordiality  not 
only  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  but  by  the 
entire  editorial  staff  of  the  Herald  as  well  as 
every  employee  of  the  Herald  Office  and  not 
once,  by  anyone,  in  or  out  of  the  office  has 
such  an  arrangement  even  been  hinted  at, 
where  it  came  to  our  knowledge  except  that  it 
was  in  a  general  way  spoken  of  in  the  letter  of 
Bro.  Joseph  Lambert  in  the  Herald  about  one 


year  ago.  And  lest  in  referring  to  this  lettor  we 
should  be  misunderstood,  let  us  say  that  we 
most  cordially  indorsed  the  part  of  it  referring 
to  church  publications. 

Joseph  F.  Tuttle  has  said,  'There  is  some- 
thing you  can  do — you  can  do  your  best !"  A 
select  few  do  it,  thousands  do  it.  We  some- 
times apeak  of  aristocracies.  Those  based  on 
wealth  and  family  are  not  the  noblest  of  the 
class.  This  aristocracy  composed  of  those  who 
'do  their  best,'  is  the  noblest.  The  professions 
are  not  overcrowded  with  this  sort,  but  with 
the  other.  To  be  this  sort  of  a  man  one  that 
'does  his  best,'  is  as  ea<iy  as  to  be  a  Milo.  a 
Michael  Angelo,  or  a  Paul.  Do  you  grant  it? 
What  then?  This:  In  that  difficult  but 
splendid  personal  trait  (if  you  have  it)  you 
have  the  strong  presumption — I  had  almost 
said  prophecy— of  success.  The  man  who  'does 
his  best'  has  a  passport  sealed  with  the  king's 
signet,  to  some  worthy  field.  There  certainly 
is  a  place  somewhere  for  such  a  man." 

The  work  we  have  endeavored  to  do  in 
Autumn  Leaves  has  passed  out  of  our  keeping 
into  yours  to  pass  judgment  upon,  but  what- 
ever that  judgment  may  be  either  in  your  case 
or  ours  we  shall  always  bear  with  us  the  con- 
sciousness, that  in  whatever  way  we  may  have 
fallen  short,  however  much  we  may  have 
failed  to  realize  our  own  or  your  expectations, 
we  have  "done  our  best ;"  and  if  indeed  merit 
attaches  to  this,  then  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
claim  it,  though  we  are  painfully  conscious 
how  far  below  our  desires  our  "our  very  best" 
has  fallen.  Not  so,  however,  with  many  of  the 
contributions  which  have  appeared  in  its 
pages,  for  the  grand  truths  of  the  gospel  have 
there  been  presented  from  time  to  time  in  a 
form  which  for  attractiveness  and  convincing 
force,  has,  to  our- mind,  seldom  been  equalled. 
Neither  do  we  believe,  as  we  have  before  said, 
that  the  days  of  its  usefulness  are  in  the  past. 
The  field  before  it  is  broadening,  the  harvest  is 
ripe  to  the  sickle,  and  the  laborers  are  awake  to 
the  fact  that  the  time  in  which  to  labor  is  now 
and  that  he  who  "laboreth  receiveth  wages." 


Wb  trust  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  give  a 
careful  reading  to  the  essay  in  this  number  of 
Sr.  Etta  Izatt.  If  such  trains  of  thought  as  are 
therein  expressed  are  being  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  the  young,  by  the  work  of  Zion's 
Religio,  who  will,  who  can  say  that  it  is  not  a 
noble  work?  Can  anyone  who  is  a  true  lover 
of  humanity  (even  if  he  be  not  a  Christian) 
fail  to'  rejoice  and  take  fresh  courage,  fresh 
strength  from  the  nobility  of  such  utterances? 
All  along  the  line  of  work,  projected  upon  the 
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church  at  the  Ck>nference  last  year,  the  outlook 
18  encouragiDK — more  so  than  the  most  san- 
guine friends  of  these  movements  expected. 
Gospel  work  is  adjusting  itself  to  gospel  doc- 
trine. Truth  seems  fairly  to  have  aroused  and 
"gotten  on  her  boots"  for  the  journey.  May 
God  hasten  the  day  when  his  people  shall  all 
be  fully  alive  to  the  demands  of  their  day  and 
generation. 

OuB  patrons  will  please  take  notice  that  our 
offer  to  bind  volumes  of  Autumn  Leaves  in 
connection  with  subscriptions  has  expired. 
See  our  revised  offer  on  cover  of  this  issue. 


The  most  timely  article  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Beview  of  RevieicSy  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  said  without  con- 
tradiction the  most  timely  article  in  any 
of  the  magazines  of  the  month,  is  upon  re- 
lief for  the  unemployed  in  American  cities.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw, 
and  presents  from  data  furnished  for  the  most 
part  later  than  the  middle  of  December  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  in  a  number  of 
American  cities  for  the  special  relief  of  the  un- 
employed in  the  present  winter.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  from  this  article  that  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  and  that  the  intelligence  as 
well  as  the  charitable  disposition  generally 
manifested  is  of  so  high  an  order.    The  article 


is  divided  into  the  following  brief  chapters:  I, 
Baltimore's  Relief  Organization;  11,  How  Bos- 
ton Approaches  the  Problem;  ill,  Cincinnati's 
Admirable  Arrangements;  IV,  The  Situation 
in  Chicago;  V,  Efficient  Measures  at  Denver; 
VI,  The  Plan  in  Vogue  at  Lynn;  VII,  Phila- 
delphia's Provision  for  the  Unemployed;  VIII, 
Relief  Work  in  St.  Louis;  IX,  Private  and  Pub- 
lic Co-operation  in  St.  Paul;  X,  Reports  from 
Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  and  Cleveland;  XI, 
Pittsburg  Organized  and  at  Work;  XII,  The 
Situation  in  New  York.  This  article  will  be  of 
the  utmost  value  in  all  ^Mirts  of  the  country  for 
the  practical  information  it  compiles.  Many 
scores  of  towns,  larger  and  smaller,  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  nece»ssity  of  some 
special  efforts  to  furnish  work  for  the  work  less, 
and  the  presentation  of  methods  contained  in 
this  article  will  quite  suffice  to  set  any  com- 
mittee upon  the  right  track.  Accompanying 
this  compilation  by  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  most  admira- 
ble article  written  for  the  Beview  of  Beviews 
by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  the  well-known 
authority  in  matters  of  municipal  and  charita- 
ble organization,  entitled  "Relief  Work — Its 
Principles  and  Methods."  This  article  is  evi- 
dently very  fresh  from  Dr.  Gladden's  pen,  and 
is  written  with  immediate  reference  to  the  ex- 
isting situation  in  the  United  States.  The  two 
articles  taken  together  furnish  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  Beview  of  Beviews  is  fully 
awake  to  the  great  topic  of  the  month. 
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BY  EDNA  DEAN  PROCTOR. 


Our  Country!  whose  eagle  exults  as  he  flies, 
In  the  splendor  of  noonday  broad-breasting 

the  skies, 
That  from  ocean  to  ocean  the  land  overblown 
By  the  winds  and  the  shadows  is  Liberty's 

own, — 
We  hail  thee,  we  crown  thee!    To  east  and 

to  west 
God  keep  thee  the  purest,  the  noblest,  the 

best, 
While  all  thy  domain  with  a  people  he  fills 
As  free  as  thy  winds  and  as  firm  as  thy  hills! 

Our  Country!    bright  region  of  plenty  and 

I^eace, 
Where  the  homeless  find  refuge,  the  burdened 

release, 
Where  manhood  is  king,  and  the  stars  as  they 

roll 


Whisper  courage  and  hope  to  the  lowliest 

soul, — 
We  hail  thee,  we  crown  thee!  To  east  and  to 

west 
God  keep  thee  the  purest,  the  noblest,  the  best. 
While  all  thy  domain  with  a  people  he  fills 
As  free  as  thy  winds  and  as  firm  as  thy  hillsl 

Our  Country!  whose  story  the  angels  record — 
Fair  dawn  of  that  glorious  day  of  the  Lord 
When  men  shall  be  brothers,  and  love,  like 

the  sun, 
Illumine  the  earth  till  the  nations  are  one, — 
We  hail  thee,  we  crown  thee!    To  east  and  to 

west 
God  keep  thee  the  purest,  the  noblest,  the 

best, 
While  all  thy  domain  with  a  people  he  fills 
As  free  as  thy  winds  and  as  firm  as  thy  hillsl 
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TRUE  AND  FALSE  ELOCUTION. 


WE  learn  from  history  that  elocu- 
tion is  among  the  oldest  of 
the  arts.  It  was  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who 
gave  it  a  place  of  dignity  and  honor  as 
an  art  and  made  it  a  part  of  every 
liberal  education.  Look  at  the  power 
of  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  or 
Aristotle,  who  paid  the  greater  atten- 
tion to  delivery,  and  whose  letter  of 
eloquence  is  still  the  model.  They 
have  made  the  proofs  of  what  a  power 
there  is  in  spoken  language  immortal. 

Why  elocution,  so  highly  valued  in 
classical  times,  was  left  undeveloped; 
while  drawing,  music,  and  song,  have 
grown  from  their  artlrss  beginnings 
to  hold  the  place  they  now  do,  must 
be  because  the  art  has  been  misunder- 
stood. It  has  been  misunderstood  be- 
cause misrepresented. 

It  has  been  made  a  bugbear  and 
people  have  been  turned  from  it,  peo- 
ple of  taste  and  refinement,  because 
it  has  seemed  to  lead  to  a  pompous, 
frivolous,  bombastic  style,  with  an 
"effect  defective,"  and  because  artifi- 
ciality has  taken  the  place  of  all  that 
is  true,  simple,  and  natural. 

It  has  been  a  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  so  called  elocutionists,  who 
with  not  very  much  brain  power,  full 
of  **sound  and  fury"  signifying  noth- 
ing, have  leaped  into  the  profession, 
ranted  in  blood-curdling  selections, 
with  abrupt  starts;  striking  attitudes; 
and  exaggerated  facial  expressions, 
like  Hamlet's  ''robustious,  peri-wig- 
pated  fellows,  have  torn  the  passion 
to  tatters,  to  very  rags  to  split  the 
ears  of  groundlings." 

Their  system  of  teaching  was  noth- 
ing but  tlie  servile  act  of  mere  imita- 


tion. The  pupil  copying  just  what 
his  teacher  did,  no  matter  how  differ- 
ent were  the  personalities  of  the  two. 
To  the  mannerisms  of  the  teacher 
were  added  those  of  the  pupil,  and, 
if  he  became  good,  he  did  so  by  acci- 
dent. No  innate  activity  was  de- 
veloped, no  individuality  that  forms 
the  very  essence  of  being,  but,  in- 
stead, all  spontaneity  of  thought  was 
checked.  For  nature,  they  substituted 
a  hoary  stupidity. 

The  true  system  opens  up  a  broader 
field  of  expression,  it  covers  all  of 
spoken  language  and  oratory,  and  is 
grandly  and  simply  an  artistic  copy  of 
intelligent  and  expressive  language. 
Whether  in  the  ordinary  conversations 
of  the  fireside,  in  the  hurry  and  rush 
of  business  circles,  under  the  thrill  of 
the  emotion  in  pathos  and  love,  in  the 
bursts  of  passion,'  or  in  the  higher  ex- 
pressions of  the  heroic  and  sublime — 
always  and  always  to  hold  the  * 'mirror 
up  to  nature."  The  only  rule  you  are 
referred  to,  to  become  the  greatest 
artist  is  to  follow  nature;  though  no- 
where does  nature  need  such  keen 
analysis  and  art  such  exquisite  mech- 
anism as  in  this  proper  and  elegant 
art  of  expression  of  thought. 

To  attain  this  natural  expression 
of  soul  to  soul,  there  are  two  cardinal 
requisites,  the  inner  education  and  the 
outer,  or  the  psychical  and  the  phys- 
ical. There  must  be  a  brain  and  a 
heart  within,  a  mind  and  a  soul,  and  a 
body  and  voice  the  outward  expression 
of  these.  One  must  be  cultivated  as 
highly  as  the  other  to  give  strength 
and  perfect  harmony  coming  from 
unity  of  action. 

The   true  artist,   then,   must  have 
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mentality,  some  brain  power  (with  all 
the  education  in  other  lines  possible), 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  acquaintance  with  its  weak- 
nesses, foibles,  and  virtues.  The  very 
first  step  in  the  preparation  of  a  pro- 
duction is  keen  analysis  to  throw  light 
from  the  right  facet  of  this  crystal  of 
thought.  As  the  artist  who  was  asked 
what  he  mixed  his  paints  with  to  get 
such  success  answered,  **With  brains, 
sir;"  so  we  say  of  success  in  elocution, 
it  must  be  mixed  with  **brains." 

This  mentality  is  needed  to  form  the 
outline  of  the  conception;  then  must 
this  outline  be  infused  with  the  life  of 
imagination  and  emotion,  redolent 
with  activity,  filling  the  thought  with 
feeling,  making  these  cold,  mental 
forms  thrill  with  the  very  heart  beats 
of  life. 

This  represents  the  psychical  side 
or  the  conception;  but  now  comes  the 
portrayal  of  this,  or  the  physical. 
This  is  where  the  failure  more  often 
comes,  because  body  and  voice  are  not 
under  control.  They  do  not  respond 
to  the  will  to  give  correct  expression. 
Many  a  latent  beauty  lies  hidden  in 
the  inner  recesses  of  the  soul,  because 
the  body  is  incapable  of  revealing  it. 
By  nature  the  body  is  a  plastic  me- 
dium, giving  the  truest  expression; 
the  thought  permeating  it  in  ceaseless 
flow,  unerringly  **suitingthe  action  to 
the  word,  and  the  word  to  the  action." 

According  to  other  systems  which 
get  dramatic  action  from  imitation  and 
mistake  motion  for  emotion,  they 
sometimes  forget  their  best  gesture  (!) 
and  forget  to  cry  where  they  have 
marked  to.  One  poor  youth  whom  we 
knew,  criticised  a  classmate  because 
she  should  have  indicated  the  flight  of 
a  bird  thus— and  he  made  a  beautiful 
compound  gesture  of  the  supine  hand 
upward  and  outward.  Picture  the 
poor  bird*s  condition  flying  feet  up- 
ward into  infinite  space!  If  gestures 
are  prompted  by  thought  there  is  no 
forgetting,  no  aimless  wavihgs,  no 
**o'erstepping  the  modesty  of  nature." 

With  these  comes  the  crowning 
power  of  the  voice,  which,  when 
trained,  **speaks  a  various  language, 
for  man's  gayer  hours  it  has  a  note  of 
gladness,  a  smile  and  eloquence  of 
beauty,   and   glides   into  his  darker 


musings  with  a  mild  and  healing  syna- 
pathy."  Nothing  is  more  capable  of 
cultivation.  Like  the  marble  from 
the  quarry,  it  shows  but  a  small  part 
of  its  beauty  until  the  skill  of  the  ix>l- 
isher  brings  out  the  colors,  makes  the 
surface  brilliant  as  crystal,  and  discov- 
ers every  cloud  spot  running  through. 
Whether  the  marble  power  of  your 
voice  shall  be  made  into  a  pavement 
block  or  whether  it  shall  be  a  magnifi- 
cent statue  depends  upon  the  training 
you  give  it. 

It  is  often  a  gigantean  task  to  bring 
a  stiff,  angular,  distorted  adult  body 
back  to  childhood  simplicity  and  self- 
forgetfulness,  or  a  strained,  high- 
pitched  voice,  perhaps  throaty,  back 
to  the  musical  tones  of  the  soul.  But 
this  outer  education  must  make  an  in- 
strument responsive  to  the  vibrations 
of  thought,  or  true  elocution  cannot 
use  it. 

This  amber  of  true  eloquence  is  the 
rich  deposit  of  scientific  principles, 
time,  and  practice.  When  the  art  is 
perfected  this  mechanism  is  lost,  for 
**true  art  conceals"  art,  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  the  artist  look  from 
the  absorbing  and  exacting  details, 
and  find  inspiration  at  his  command. 

Then  is  he  able  to  take  thought 
abounding  in  strength  of  intellect,  in 
beauty  of  imagination,  and  by  a  re- 
sponsive body  and  a  voice  reflected 
from  a  noble  heart,  portray  its  beau- 
ties. Not  only  the  wildest  dramatic 
throbs  of  our  nature,  but  the  most 
delicate  emotions  of  which  we  are 
capable,  and  surely,  as  Longfellow 
says,  * 'of  equal  honor  with  him  who 
writes  the  grand  poem,  is  he  who 
reads  it  grandly." 

F.  H.  W. 


THE  RAIN. 

We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  all  the  morn 

A  spirit  on  slender  robes  of  mist 
Was  lowering  its  golden  buckets  down 

Into  the  vapory  amethyst 
Of  marshes  and  swamps  and  dismal  fens, 

Scooping  the  dew  that  lay  in  the  flowers, 
Dipping  the  jewels  out  of  the  sea, 

To  sprinkle  them  over  the  land  in  showers, 
We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  the  poplars  showed 

The  white  of  their  leaves,  the  amber  grain 
Shrunk  in  the  wind,  and  the  lightning  now 

Is  tangled  in  tremulous  skeins  of  rain.— SeZ. 
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VALUE  OP  TIME  AND  IMMORTAL  SOULS. 

BY  CHARLES  DERRY. 
IN  MEMORY  OF  GEORGE  WALTER  HARTWELL. 


Oft  have  I  seen  the  sturdy  oak  uptorn 
By  the  relentless  pow'r  of  some  rude  blast; 

So  have  I  known  the  strong  and  manly  form 
Ck>mpelled  to  bow  to  death's  rude  hand  at 
last. 

The  common  lot  of  man's  frail  body  is  decay 
When  we  have  filled  the  allotted  time  on 
earth. 
That  time  may  end  with  you  and  me  to-day; 
Then  who   can   count  one   day's   eternal 
worth? 

That  jewelled  crowns  and  diadems  of  gold — 
Diamonds  and  precious  pearls  'gainst  time 
be  weighed? 

As  well  one  feather  'gainst  a  thousand  worlds; 
The  same  disparity  will  be  displayed. 

Go  ask  the  dead  that  ever  lived  on  earth 
If  they  know  ought  that  will  outweigh  old 
Time 

Id  sterling  value,  and  they'd  boast  the  worth 
Of  souls  immortal  on  his  wings  divine. 

It  is  immortal  souls  that  value  give 
To  time's  bright  golden  sands  as  on  they 
flow. 
It  is  for  these  that  hoary  Time  now  lives, 
That  they  their  own  eternal  worth  may 
know. 

For  this  the.  sun  in  glorious  lustre  shines, 
The  moon  her  paler  beams  puts  forth  at 
night, 
This  green  clad  earth  with  theirs  her  wealth 
combines. 
That  souls  may  learn  to  live  in  cloudless 
light. 

But  greater  still  the  Son  of  God  comes  forth 
Prom  yonder  realms  of   glory    where  he 
reigns, 
Lays  by  his  kingly  robes,   comes  down   to 
earth, 
Puts  on  this  human  form  with  all  its  pains, 

Endures  the  jeers  of  vain,  short-sighted  man, 
Bears  their  reproach  and  all  the  hate  of 
hell 

While  he  unfurls  the  glorious  gospel  plan 
Then  meekly  dies,  amid  their  fiendish  yell. 

And  this  that  you  and  I  might  live  and  reign 

^vljU,  1861. 


With  him,  anointed  kings  and  priests  to 

God, 
Redeemed  from  every  ill,  secure  from  pain, 
Each  having  walked  the  same  bright  path 

he  trod. 

Then  shall  we  squander  precious  time  away, 
And  lose  the  souls  that  Jesus  died  to  save? 

If  so,  dark  night  will  soon  succeed  our  day 
And  we  to  sin  shall  ever  be  a  slave. 

For,  like  our  brother,  we  must  soon  lay  down 
These  mortal  frames  and  our  probation  end, 

But  O,  my  friends,  shall  we  obtain  the  crown 
Of  life  and  glory  from  the  Lord,  our  friend? 

Have  we,  like  him,  truth's  priceless   value 
learned? 
Our  soul's  great  worth  have  we  each  under- 
stood? 
Does  Jesus'  love  in  our  own  bosoms  burn? 
Do  we  refuse  the  evil,  choose  the  good? 

If  this  we  do,  then  all  is  well  indeed, 
Our  hope  is  certain  and  our  anchor  sure; 

Christ  for  his  flock  doth  ever  intercede. 
He  will  save  those  who  to  the  end  endure. 

Then  weep  not,  x)arent8,  for  your  sleeping 
son; 
He  rests  from  all  the  ills  and  cares  of  life. 
His  trials  ended  when  his  race  was  run. 
He  knows  no  more  of  boist'rous  war  and 
strife. 

Obey  your  God  in  truth  for  truth's  own  sake 
Then  you  will  hold  him  in  your  warm  em- 
brace, 
Where  child  and  parents  of  those  joys  par- 
take 
That   Jesus    purchased  by    his  matchless 
grace. 

Remember,  brothers,  on  his  dying  bed 
How  strong  his  faith  in  God's  eternal  word, 

Mark  those  last  burning  words  your  brother 
said 
Before  he  left  his  clay  to  meet  his  Lord. 

Sisters,  your  genVous  tears  may  cease  for 
him; 
His  dying  songs  your  loving  hearts  may 
cheer. 
His  cup  of  bliss  will  flll  up  to  the  brim. 
When  all  his  friends  and  loved  ones  meet 
him  there. 


2^rra^r»\ 
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CULLINGS  PROM  MY  LIFE. 


BY  "BENNIE  DICK." 


CHAPTER  I. 


44T'M  going  to  ask  the  teacher  this 

X  very  minute!"  exclaimed  Beula 
Kent  to  her  seat  mate,  and  no 
sooner  had  she  uttered  the  sentence 
than  away  she  ran  to  the  teacher's 
desk,  where  sat  a  tall,  dark-eyed  man, 
wrapped  in  thought  as  he  hurriedly 
marked  and  corrected  the  arithmetic 
papers  lying  before  him. 

They  were  having  fifteen  minutes 
recess,  and,  while  most  of  the  boys 
and  girls  were  enjoying  the  bright 
sunny  afternoon  and  a  game  of  **drop 
the  handkerchief,"  he  was  improving 
the  minutes  by  looking  over  the  ex- 
amination papers.  But,  discovering 
his  favorite  little  pupil  (if  a  teacher 
may  be  pardoned  for  having  a  favorite) 
standing  near  him  with  a  large  geog- 
raphy in  her  arms  opened  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  globe,  and  on  the 
opposite  page  a  small  picture  of  a 
balloon  ascension;  and  noticing  her 
flushed  face  and  animated  look,  he  laid 
aside  his  work,  turned  to  her  and 
kindly  asked:  **Well,  what  is  it, 
Beula?" 

Naturally  timid,  she  hesitated,  but 
gathering  courage  from  his  smile  she 

Proceeded  with:  **Mr.  Beck,  I*ve 
een  thinking  about  something!  I 
don't  see  why  it  can't  be  done,  and 
why  somebody  didn't  think  of  it  be- 
fore. You  see,  if  they  could  make  a 
balloon  that  would  carry  people,  and 
that  would  stay  up  in  the  air  for  twelve 
hours  or  for  half  a  day,  the  world 
would  turn  half  way  around  in  that 
time,  so  that  when  they  let  the  balloon 
down  again  it  would  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  wouldn't  it?  That 
would  be  such  a  quick  way  to  cross 
the  ocean — it  wouldn't  cost  people  so 
much  nor  make  them  seasick— couldn't 
they  do  that,  Mr.  Beck?" 

In  spite  of  himself  he  laughed  out- 
right at  the  erroneous  theory  this  queer 
little  girl  of  fourteen  years  had  ad- 
vanced. 

His  laugh  was  instantly  checked, 
however,   as  he  detected  the  disap- 


pointed, grieved  look*  that  quickly 
passed  over  her  face. 

He  would  have  given  much  to  have 
recalled  that  laugh,  and  secretly  re- 
primanded himself  for  being  so 
thoughtless,  and  started  to  correct  his 
mistake,  but  just  then  the  bell  called 
the  children  in  from  play;  studies 
were  continued,  and  there  was  no  time 
for  an  explanation.  Beula  was  soon 
at  her  seat,  and  swallowing  the  lump 
that  seemed  to  be  in  her  throat,  tried 
to  think  kindly  of  her  teacher,  but 
wore  a  disappointed  look  whenever 
she  glanced  at  her  geography  and 
thought  of  her  nice  little  plan  that  a 
laugh  had  exploded. 

She  was  a  queer  child— small  of  her 
age,  and  old  for  her  years;  eyes  blue, 
hair  light  and  turning  from  a  golden 
to  a  darker  shade  and  looked  streaked 
like  home  made  molasses  candy  after 
it  has  been  pulled  a  little. 

Her  mouth  was  rather  too  large,  nose 
of  the  Grecian  order,  clear  complex- 
ion, and  while  she  was  not  a  pretty 
child,  she  attracted  attention  because 
of  her  thoughtful  look  and  sunny  dis- 
position. 

Brother  Claud  who  was  two  years 
younger  than  herself  looked  upon 
Beula  as  about  perfect.  She  had  a 
pleasant  word  for  all  her  schoolmates 
and  was  termed  **peace  maker"  on  the 
play  ground  when  a  dispute  arose  as 
to  which  one  got  the  **last  tag." 

This  country  school  had  been  taught 
for  a  number  of  years  by  a  lady 
teacher,  a  Miss  Rice  whose  gentle 
ways  and  loving  care  had  won  the 
hearts  of  all  the  little  flock  that  was 
sent  to  her  for  instruction.  Long  and 
bitterly  did  they  mourn  her  loss,  when 
Mr.  Wilson  a  young  M.  D.  living  in 
the  town  of  B—  some  six  miles  away, 
discovered  her  worth,  won  her  love, 
and  carried  her  away  his  bride. 

After  that  followed  a  vacation,  and  it 
was  rumored  the  Board  of  Directors 
had  hired  a  man  lately  from  the  East 
to  teach  the  school. 

Mr.  Beck,  the  new  teacher,  was  six 
feet  tall,  only  twenty-one  years  old; 
awkward;  still  boyish;  had  an  abun- 
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dance  of  black  hair  that  stood  up,  thus 
giving  him  a  fierce  look.  His  face  was 
yet  beardless,  but  had  the  appearance 
of  being  dirty  at  the  close  of  the  week, 
or  as  it  neared  the  time  for  a  shave. 
He  had  received  a  good  educution  at 
one  of  the  eastern  State  Universities; 
taught  one  term  as  an  assistant  in  a 
high  school,  and  then  came  West  to  do. 
something  that  would  be  a  stepping 
stone  to  help  him  to  continue  his  law 
studies. 

Teaching,  as  a  rule,  is  not  recognized 
as  a  desirable  profession  by  the  many, 
and  only  the  few  enter  the  schoolroom 
intending  to  make  it  their  life  work. 

Some  teach  school  because  they 
don't  know  what  else  to  do-  others  to 
earn  money  to  help  them  to  continue 
their  studies  in  some  coUefge  where 
the  advantages  are  better  than  those 
enjoyed  at  home. 

Some  teach  to  experiment  without 
realizing  the  importance  of  the  trust 
placed  in  their  hands.  There  are  va- 
rious reasons  why  a  young  man  or  a 
young  woman  finds  himself  or  herself 
as  teacher  in  some  small  school  some 
Monday  morning,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  they  are  there  for  some  selfish 
purpose  and  not  to  advance  intelli- 
gence and  morals.  This  is  one  reason 
why  our  schools  of  to-day  are  not  in 
better  condition. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  true 
teacher,  we  will  add  there  are  some 
who  realize  that  the  materials  with 
which  they  work  are  God's  best  and 
most  precious  gifts;  and  that  next  to 
the  mother  there  are  none  who  hold  and 
help  to  shape  the  destiny  of  the  future 
generations  more  than  does  the  teacher. 
The  true  teacher  recognizes  the  school- 
room as  a  builder  of  character,  a 
moulder  of  morals;  and  a  place  where 
each  little  intellect  is  to  be  judiciously 
developed  and  expanded.  With  such 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  mind,  there 
is  nothing  selfish  about  the  work — the 
teacher  has  only  the  future  success  of 
his  pupils  at  heart,  and  will  not  only 
be  very  careful  to  set  a  commendable 
example  before  his  flock,  but  do  his 
b^st  to  direct  each  youthful  mind  in 
the  right  channel  and  help  them  to 
develop  strength  to  do  their  own 
thinking  and  reasoning.  Too  much 
help  is  worse  than  none  at  all;    for 


using  the  mind,  like  exercising  the 
muscles,  gives  strength.  So  the  true 
teacher  will  only  point  out  the  way, 
not  do  for  the  pupU. 

Mr.  Beck  was  a  good  young  man  at 
heart,  but  his  inexperience  caused  him 
many  blunders,  and  he  had  not  yet 
learned  the  duties  of  the  true  teacher. 
He  was  conscious,  however,  that  he 
had  done  wrong  to  laugh  at  Beula's 
little  plan,  and  he  felt  more  and  more 
convinced  he  had  something  yet  to 
learn  regarding  teaching  whenever  he 
glanced  at  her  grieved  face.  This 
was  not  his  yfrs^  mistake  of  the  kind, 
and  each  mistake  caused  him  to  search 
his  own  heart  and  motives  and  realize 
his  imperfections  as  a  teacher.  Al- 
though he  went  through  the  form  of 
hearing  the  classes  recite,  and  pro- 
nounced the  spelling  lesson,  he  was 
mentally  holding  a  discussion  with 
himself,  and  learned,  to  his  surprise, 
that  he  was  not  a  teacher  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  and  promised  him- 
self to  investigate  the  profession  more 
thoroughly  hereafter,  and  improve  his 
theory  thereby. 

One  thing  he  must  do  at  once— and 
that,  to  make  peace  with  Beula  and 
give  her  an  explanation  in  answer  to 
her  question. 

She  and  Claude  had  a  mile's  walk  to 
their  home,  and  on  pleasant  evenings, 
more  for  the  exercise  than  anything 
else,  Mr.  Beck  had  occasionally 
walked  to  the  river  bridge  with  them 
which  was  half  way  between  the 
schoolhouse  and  Mr.  Kent's  home. 

As  he  passed  Beula's  seat,  he 
stopped,  as  if  to  give  her  a  suggestion 
about  the  map  she  was  drawing  and 
as  he  did  so,  kindly  asked:  **Can  I 
gather  flowers  with  you  and  Claud 
again  this  evening?"  She  glanced  at 
him  quickly,  and  as  she  saw  he  meant 
it  quietly  said:  **Thank  you  sir,  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so." 


OBEDIENCE. 

If  you're  told  to  do  a  thing, 

And  mean  to  do  it  really; 
Never  let  it  be  by  halves; 

Do  it  fully,  freely  I 
Do  not  make  a  poor  excuse, 

Waiting,  weak,  unsteady; 
All  obedience  worth  the  name, 

Must  be  prompt  and  ready. 

—Phoebe  Cary. 
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IT  ALL  WILL  COME  OUT  RIGHT. 


Whatever  is  a  cruel  wrong, 

Whatever  Is  unjust, 
The  honest  years  that  speed  along 

Will  trample  in  the  dust. 
In  restless  youth  I  railed  at  fate 

With  all  my  puny  might. 
But  now  I  know  if  I  but  wait 

It  all  will  come  out  right. 

Though  vice  may  don  the  judge's  gown 

And  play  the  censor's  part, 
And  Fact  be  cowed  by  Falsehood's  frown 

And  nature  ruled  by  art; 


Though  Labor  toils  through  blinding  tears 

And  idle  wealth  is  might, 
I  know  the  honest,  earnest  years 

Will  bring  it  all  out  right. 

Though  poor  and  loveless  creeds  may 

For  pure  religion's  gold; 
Though  ignorance  may  rule  the  mass 

While  truth  meets  glances  cold, 
I  know  a  law  complete,  sublime. 

Controls  us  with  its  might, 
And  in  God's  own  appointed  time 

It  all  will  come  out  right. 

— EUa  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


THE  BANK  OP  VENICE. 


THE  city  of  Venice  in  its  origin 
was  a  child  of  the  sea — a  found- 
ling cast  upon  the  waters. 
When  Attila,  the  Hun,  early  in  the 
fifth  century,  had  broken  to  pieces  the 
Western  Empire,  and  with  his  tramp- 
ling hordes  was  devastating  the  prov- 
inces of  Northern  Italy,  the  unhappy 
people  sought  refuge  among  the 
marshes  and  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  impassable  swamps  were  a  protec- 
tion against  the  horsemen  of  the  con- 
queror. The  people  carried  with  them 
into  their  places  of  safety  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Christian  Rome.  They  founded 
settlements  and  built  cities,  at  first 
temporary,  then  permanent.  Shut  off 
from  the  land,  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  sea,  and  engaged  in  commerce. 
Venice  was  located  on  a  cluster  of 
islands  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
in  Northeastern  Italy,  ** where  the  sea 
feebly  imitates  the  tides  of  the  ocean." 
The  islands  are  separated  from  the 
land  by  shallow  lagoons,  and  protected 
from  the  waves  of  the  sea  by  long 
slips  of  land  which  admit  the  entrance 
of  vessels  through  narrow  channels. 
The  inhabitants  at  first  were  mostly 
fugitives  from  Padua.  Thus  located, 
and  thus  peopled,  this  foundling  by 
the  sea—this  fragment  of  Roman 
civilization— this  atom  of  the  empire 
of  Augustus,  in  the  course  of  seven 
centuries,  became  the  **Queen  of  the 
Adriatic,"  whose  empire  embraced  the 
Mediterranean  and  all  adjacent  waters. 


This  was  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
city  and  Republic  of  Venice,  which 
afterwards,  for  six  centuries,  was  the 
centre  of  the  world's  commerce. 

The  history  of  Venice  is  a  history 
of  continual  wars  on  land  and  sea, 
waged  for  the  protection  of  her  widely- 
extended  commerce  from  the  pirates 
that  swarmed  in  every  sea  and  infest€>d 
every  coast,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
conquest  and  extension  of  trade. 
Venetian  merchants  were  to  be  found 
in  every  commercial  city  of  Southern 
Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  West- 
ern Asia.  Though  living  in  foreign 
lands,  as  citizens  of  Venice  they  were 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  re- 
public. These  duties  and  the  result- 
ing wars  and  expenditures  gave  rise 
to  the  Bank  of  Venice. 

This  institution  was  born  of  neces- 
sity. Its  birth  has  a  definite  date,  and 
the  circumstances,  facts,  and  details 
are  matters  of  well-known  history. 
The  emperor  of  the  Greek  Empire  at 
Constantinople,  having  quarreled  with 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  seized  the 
persons  and  property  of  all  citizens  of 
Venice  in  his  dominions.  This  was 
promptly  resented  by  the  republic.  A 
fleet  of  one  hundred  galleys  compelled 
the  emperor  to  make  amends,  and  to 
submit  to  terms  of  peace  very  humili- 
ating to  his  pride.  The  republic  be- 
ing oppressed  by  the  charges  of  this 
war,  and  by  the  expense  of  long  con- 
tinued   hostilities    with    the  Roman 
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XX>wer,  the  duke,  Michel  II.,  was 
obliged  to  levy  a  forced  loan  on  the 
opulent  merchants  and  citizens  of 
Venice.  In  the  year  1171  a  chamber 
of  loans  was  established.  Citizens 
were  comi>elled  to  contribute  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability,  with  no  ex- 
I>ectation  of  return,  except  a  very 
moderate  annual  interest  of  four  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tion. 

This  chamber  of  loans,  by  succes- 
sive  improvements,   gradually    grew 
into  a  regularly  organized  government 
bank.      It  became  very  popular;    so 
much  so  that  all  interest  on  deposits 
was  abolished,  and  the  book  credits 
went  to  a  premium  of  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent  above  the  current  coins  of 
the  country.      To  avoid  fluctuations, 
the    premium    or    agio  was  fixed  at 
twenty   per  cent  above  the    current 
money  of  the  times.     That  is  to  say, 
eighty    ducats    in   bank  funds  were 
equal  to  one  hundred  ducats  current 
money.     This  premium  remained  fixed 
for  a  period  of  four  hundred  years, 
until  the   government  and  the  bank 
were  overthrown  by  the  French  troops 
in  1797. 

The  details  of  the  workings  of  this 
most  satisfactory  government  bank, 
established  on  such  judicious  princi- 
ples, and  conducted  through  the  trials 
and  revolutions  of  so  many  centuries, 
with  such  prudence  and  success,  de- 
serve the  most  careful  scrutiny  and 
candid    consideralSon.      Every    mer- 
chant in  Venice  felt  it  to  be  not  only 
his  duty  but  to  his  interest  to  support 
his  government  with  his  purse  and 
his    influence.      It  was  a   matter  of 
profit  as  well  as  patriotism.     He  sup- 
ported his  government  that,  in  turn, 
his  interests  as  a  merchant,  at  home 
and  abroad,  might  be  protected  by  the 
government.      It  was  practicable  for 
the  holder  of  coin   to  surrender  by 
way  of  deposit,  the  whole  amount  to 
the  government,  and  still  to  use  the 
whole  of  it  in  the  form  of  bank  funds, 
in  his  business  transactions.      And, 
although  he  could  never  more  recover 
his  coin  from  the  government,  yet  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  selling  his  bank 
credit  to  other  merchants  for  more 
than  its  face  value  in  current  coin. 
The  bank  credits  were  made  a  legal 


tender  in  all  payments,  both  public 
and  private,  and  were  exempt  from 
execution  for  debt.  These  advantages 
were  so  great  that  the  bank  credits 
became  extremely  popular,  and  it  was 
found  not  only  practicable  but  quite 
necessary  to  abolish  the  annual  in- 
terest. 

In  practice  the  process  of  making 
payments  in  bank  was  very  simple. 
It  was  merely  a  change  of  credits  on 
the  bank  books.  Suppose  A  and  B 
are  merchants  doing  business  in 
Venice.  After  the  transactions  of  a 
day,  a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  or  any 
other  specified  length  of  time  that 
suits  their  mutual  convenience,  they 
make  a  settlement  with  each  other. 
It  is  found  that  A  owes  B  ten  thousand 
ducats.  They  repair  to  the  bank. 
They  find  the  clerks  or  bookkeepers 
of  the  bank  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.  They  ask  the  clerk  at  the  let- 
ter A  to  transfer  from  the  account  of 
A  to  the  account  of  B,  ten  thousand 
ducats.  The  clerical  work  of  the  trans- 
fer is  made  by  two  clerks  at  the  same 
time  in  separate  books.  The  date  and 
circumstances  of  the  transfer  are  set 
down  by  the  two  clerks  in  the  same 
words  in  the  two  records.  No  money 
is  seen  or  handled,  no  receipts  are 
passed;  the  debt  is  paid.  B  is  ten 
thousand  ducats  better  off  by  the 
transfer.  He  is  now  able  to  meet  his 
creditors  and  to  pay  his  debts  by  simi- 
lar transfers.  In  this  way  a  thousand 
debts  or  balances  could  be  settled  in 
half  a  day.  The  records  on  the  books 
were  all  the  vouchers  needed.  They 
were  at  all  times  subject  to  inspection 
by  parties  interested.  The  bank  was 
the  bookkeeper,  as  to  ultimate  settle- 
ments, of  every  merchant  in  Venice 
who  did  business  in  the  bank. 

No  coin  or  bullion  was  ever  paid 
out  by  the  Bank  of  Venice  to  deposi- 
tors, and  this  fact  was  well  known 
and  understood  by  every  man  who 
made  his  metallic  deposits  in  the  bank. 
The  metal  was  used  by  the  govern- 
ment in  its  foreign  wars.  This  gave 
to  the  government,  as  a  loan  without 
interest,  all  the  coin  and  bullion  which 
the  merchants  of  the  republic  could 
spare,  and  to  the  people  a  credit 
money  better  than  gold  and  silver, 
far  safer  and  more  convenient  than 
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coin,  free  from  levy  by  the  sheriff, 
and  not  subject  to  incumbrance  by 
mortgage. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  was  found 
convenient  in  order  to  meet  the  wants 
of  small  depositors,  to  attach  to  the 
bank  a  branch,  known  as  the  **cash 
office."  In  this  office  coin  and  bullion 
were  received  on  deposit,  and  were 
subject  to  check  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  our  modern  banks  of  deposit. 
This  cash  office  was  completely  suc- 
cessful for  the  purposes  intended,  but 
it  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  satis- 
factory working  of  the  main  bank. 
The  demand  for  bank  credits  was  in- 
cessant, and  the  deposits  in  the  main 
bank  continued  to  flow  into  the  public 
coffers,  as  the  demand  for  bank  funds 
was  usually  greater  than  the  supply. 
For  a  period  of  more  than  six  centu- 
ries the  bank  continued  to  do  business 
in  a  regular  manner,  through  all  the 
trials  of  peace  and  war,  without  a 
single  break  or  panic;  and  it  is  said 
that  there  is  not  a  line  or  a  word  on 
record  that  any  merchant  or  citizen  of 
Venice  was  dissatisfied  with  their 
money  system.  No  man  ever  lost  a 
ducat  by  the  closing  of  the  bank  doors 
in  the  face  of  depositprs. 

The  late  Peter  Cooper  has  recorded 
the  fact  that  during  his  long  business 
life  in  this  country  he  had  witnessed 
ten  disastrous  money  panics,  every 
one  of  them  caused  by  the  contraction 
or  suppression  of  the  currency.  The 
financial  system  of  Venice  did  not  ad- 
mit of  contraction.  The  bank  deposits 
increased  with  the  growth  of  the  re- 
public, and  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  business  of  the  city.  Credits  in 
bank  were  the  money  of  business. 
Deposits  once  made  could  never  be 
withdrawn.  As  there  could  be  no 
contraction,  there  could  be  no  panics. 
No  safer,  sounder,  or  more  just  and 
simple  money  system  could  at  that 
time  have  been  devised. 

The  history  of  the  cash  office  was 
not  so  favorable.  On  two  occasions 
the  cash  office  was  compelled  to  sus- 
pend cash  payments.  But  the  main 
bank  lent  to  the  branch  its  credit  and 
influence,  and  business  was  not  seri- 
ously disturbed.  Some  writers  run 
into  grievous  error  and  mislead  their 
readers,  by  confusing  the  main  gov- 


ernment bank  and  its  branch,  or  cash 
office.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  on 
this  important  point,  if  we  desire  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  Let  me,  then,  re- 
peat the  facts  by  way  of  comparison 
of  the  two  systems. 

The  main  bank  was  in  successful 
and  satisfactory  operation  for  a  period 
of  two  centuries  before  the  branch 
office  was  established.  The  main 
bank  received  deposits  of  coin  and 
bullion,  and  gave  in  return  credits  on 
the  bank  books.  These  credits  were 
legal  tender  for  all  payments  of  every 
sort,  both  public  and  private.  They 
were  not  subject  to  execution  by  the 
sheriff,  nor  to  incumbrance  by  mort- 
gage; and  from  these  combined  ad- 
vantages they  were  always  at  a 
premium  over  coin.  The  main  bank 
never  paid  out  coin  or  bullion,  and 
there  was  no  promise  nor  pretense 
that  it  ever  would.  The  coin  was 
used  by  the  government  in  its  various 
and  numerous  wars,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  among  barbarous  peoples, 
where  paper  credits  could  not  be 
used.  The  coin  and  bullion,  when 
deposited  in  the  bank,  were  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  depositor  as 
if  they  had  been  sunk  in  the  ocean; 
they  could  never  be  recovered  by  him. 
The  book  credits  rested  entirely  on 
the  quality  of  legal  tender.  They 
were  wholly  and  solely  a  fiat  money, 
with  no  other  basis  in  the  way  of  re- 
demption, except  receivability  in  the 
government  revenues,  and  being  legal 
and  final  payment  of  all  debts  between 
man  and  man.  Such  were  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  bank  money  of 
Venice,  which  for  six  centuries  com- 
manded a  premium  over  coin,  without 
a  single  suspension  of  the  bank. 

The  cash  office  received  deposits  the 
same  as  the  bank.  It  entered  credits 
on  its  books,  but  these  credits  were 
not  lawful  money  in  payments.  They 
were  merely  redeemable  in  coin,  and 
the  depositors  could  have  their  coin 
whenever  they  chose  to  call  for  it. 
This  cash  office  was  on  the  plan  of 
our  modern  banks  of  deposit.  The 
credits  in  this  office  were  never  at  a 
premium  over  coin;  but  on  two  occa- 
sions, when  the  bank  was  short  of 
specie  and  was  compelled  to  suspend 
payments,  the  credits  fell  to  a  dis 
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count  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

By  confusing  the  bank  with  its  cash 
oflBce,  some  writers  of  prominence 
have  asserted  that  the  Bank  of  Venice 
paid  cash  on  deposits,  that  on  two 
occasions  it  was  compelled  to  close  its 
doors,  and  that  its  credits  went  to  a 
discount.  As  to  the  cash  ofSce,  this 
was  all  true;  but  as  to  the  main  bank, 
no  part  of  the  statement  is  true.  The 
main  bank  never  either  promised  to 
pay,  or  paid,  cash  on  deposits  It  was 
never  compelled  to  close  its  doors  for 
want  of  cash,  and  its  funds  never 
went  to  a  discount,  b\t  were  always 
at  a  premium.  So  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate were  the  bank  and  its  cash  office, 
that  it  was  sometimes  found  con- 
venient by  contemporary  writers  to 
speak  of  them  as  two  banks.  The 
Negotiators*  Magazine  of  London,  pub- 
lished in  1739,  more  than  half  a 
century  before  the  overthrow  of  the 
bank,  says: — 

There  are  two  banks  in  Venice.  In 
the  one  money  is  paid  in  current,  and 
the  other  in  bank  money;  this  last 
money  being  always  reckoned  better 
than  the  former  by  twenty  per  cent, 
which  is  the  established  agio. 

In  the  main  bank  the  accounts  were 
kept  in  livres,  sols,  and  grosses.  In 
the  branch,  accounts  were  kept  in 
livres,  sols,  and  deniers  picoli,  or  cur- 
rent. The  livre  was  valued  at  ten 
ducats  banco,  or  twelve  ducats  current. 
Ducats  banco  meant  bank  funds,  or 
credits  in  the  main  bank.  Ducats 
current  meant  the  current  coin  ducats 
of  the  realm.  Ten  bank  credit  ducats 
were  equal  to  twelve  current  coin 
ducats. 

The  Bank  of  Venice  had  its  rules  of 
bookkeeping,  which  required  and  re- 
ceived the  closest  attention;  and  for 
this  purpose  it  had  regular  days  of 
closing,  for  the  posting  of  books.  For 
example,  it  was  closed  every  Friday 
in  each  week  in  which  there  was  no 
holiday,  and  twenty  days  in  each 
quarter  of  the  year,  which  were  defi- 
nitely fixed  and  well  known  to  the 
business  public.  These  closings  in 
no  way  affected  the  course  of  business, 
«»men  continued  their  transactions, 
and  postponed  nothing  except  the 
payment  of  balances. »  Another  rule 
was  six  days'  grace  on  thne  paper,  after 


it  fell  due.  If  the  time  of  payment  in 
bank  came  during  the  days  of  bank  clos- 
ing, payment  was  deferred  until  the  day 
of  opening,  with  no  detriment  to  any- 
one, as  the  law  operated  on  all  alike. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Bank  of  Venice,  in  which  no  coin  was 
ever  paid  or  even  promised  on  coin 
deposits,  was  so  satisfactory  that 
Venice  became  the  clearing  house  of 
the  commercial  world,  and  all  great 
merchants  and  bankers,  and  even 
princes,  were  glad  to  make  deposits 
there. 

The  Bank  of  Venice  was  the  longest 
continuous  money  system  known  in 
history,  and  it  clearly  proved  that  the 
law  of  general  legal  tender  by  a  gov- 
ernment which  honors  its  own  credits 
by  receivability  in  the  revenues,  is  of 
greater  value  and  far  safer  and  more 
convenient  than  specie  redemption. 
The  fiat  or  credit  funds  of  Venice 
were  at  all  times  of  greater  commer- 
cial value  than  her  coins.  With  a 
moment's  thought  the  reason  of  this 
will  be  plain.  Men  always  prefer  to 
receive  in  all  payments  the  most  con- 
venient form  of  money  which  they 
can  use.  The  demand  for  payments 
being  the  highest  and  greatest  de- 
mand that  is  made  for  money,  this 
form  and  kind  of  money  may  rise  to  a 
premium  over  less  convenient  forms 
which,  at  best,  can  only  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Non-legal  paper 
which  depends  for  its  value  on  coin  re- 
demption can  never  rise  above  coin, 
as  a  stream  cannot  rise  above  its 
source.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
always  falls  below  coin  when  there  is 
any  doubt  or  inconvenience  as  to  the 
matter  of  coin  redemption. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  the  mind 
accustomed  to  the  doctrine  of  coin  re- 
demption to  appreciate  the  power  and 
effect  of  the  fiat  of  a  stable  and  re- 
sponsible government.  As  a  simple 
illustration  which  all  can  understand, 
let  us  lay  down  on  the  counter  sixty 
cents'  worth  of  silver  bullion,  and  lay 
by  its  side  a  standard  silver  dollar,  of 
the  same  weight  or  even  less.  Every 
merchant  will  take  the  silver  dollar 
and  call  it  forty  cents  more  valuable 
than  the  uncoined  bullion,  because  of 
the  government  fiat.  Again,  let  us 
lay  down  one  dollar's  worth  of  gold 
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bullion,  which  is  said  to  be  worth  as 
much  before  coining  as  afterwards. 
By  the  side  of  this  gold  bullion  (coined 
or  uncoined),  lay  down  twenty-one 
coined  nickels,  containing  but  a  frac- 
tion of  commercial  value.  Every 
merchant,  banker,  or  business  man, 
or  every  sensible  child,  will  prefer 
the  nickels,  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  fiat  given  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment when  it  made  them  a  legal 
tender  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 
cents  in  one  payment.  By  the  con- 
templation of  such  examples  it  will 
become  practicable  for  anyone  to 
comprehend  that  government  fiat  is 
the  will  of  all  the  people  enacted  into 
law.  Although  unseen,  it  is  the  most 
powerful  thing  in  existence,  in  the 
line  in  which  it  operates. 

The  entire  world  of  men,  for  a  few 
centuries,  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  comprehending  the  foundation  of 
this  earth.  It  was  supposed  to  be  flat 
and  to  rest  upon  rocks.  If  anyone 
asked  what  the  rocks  rested  on,  it 
was  found  easier  to  silence  him  with 
an  edict  than  to  answer  his  question. 
And  if  he  suggested  that  this  great, 
heavy  globe  of  ours,  with  its  lands, 
oceans,  and  mountains,  was  round, 
and  rested  on  the  fiat  of  the  Builder,  he 
was  considered  a  fit  subject  for  crema- 
tion, or  to  be  shut  up  in  a  dungeon. 
Yet  the  fiatists  have  gained  their  case, 
and  now  all  civilized  men  agree  that 

This  earth  is  round  and  like  a  ball 

Seems  swinging  in  the  air, 
And  sky  and  stars  surround  it  all, 

And  the  sun  is  shining  there. 

In  other  words,  the  earth  is  supported 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Issuing  Power— of 
the  Builder— of  the  Creator. 

So  money,  which  can  only  be  issued 
and  created  by  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment, rests  directly  or  ultimately  on 
the  fiat  of  the  issuing  power.  If  a 
non-legal  paper  is  made  to  rest  on 
coin,  the  coin  must  rest  on  the  fiat  of 
the  coining  and  issuing  power,  or 
there  is  no  money  in  either  the  paper 
or  the  coin.  Money,  then,  first  or 
last,  must  rest  on  law,  or  fiat.  The 
history  of  the  Bank  of  Venice  proves 
that  credit  money  resting  directly  on 
the  law,  that  is,  on  the  fiat  of  the 
government,  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent  more  valuable  in  the  com- 


mercial world,  than  non-legal  currency* 
which  rests  first  on  coin,  and  the  coin 
on  fiat.  In  any  and  every  case,  the  non- 
legal  or  non-fiat  money  is  worthless 
for  commercial  purposes.  Non- legal 
gold  bullion  is  not  money  because 
there  is  no  fiat  of  the  government 
attached  to  it.  All  good  money  is  fiat 
money,  whether  made  of  metal  or 
paper.  It  is  the  law  that  makes  and 
unmakes  money. 

To  the  sticklers  for  the  redemption 
of  money,  I  will  say  they  are  partly 
right.  All  money  must  be  redeemed. 
That  is  what  money  is  for.  Money 
must  be  redeemed,  and  an  * 'irredeem- 
able currency"  is  not  money.  Agree- 
ing in  this,  now  let  us  not  be  deceived 
by  terms.  Swapping  dollars  is  not 
redemption.  All  dollars  need  redemp- 
tion. They  cannot  be  used  to  redeem 
each  other.  Receivability  in  the 
revenues  of  the  issuing  government  is 
primary  redemption.  All  good  money 
must  be  thus  redeemed.  In  addition 
to  that,  all  good  money  must  have 
conferred  upon  it  the  quality  of  legal 
tender.  Without  this  quality  there 
can  be  no  good  money,  either  metal 
or  paper.  When  money  possesses  the 
quality  of  legal  tender,  conferred  by  s^ 
responsible  government,  all  men  will 
advertise  their  eagerness  to  redeem 
such  money  with  all  the  values  they 
have  for  sale.  Such  money  rests,  not 
on  the  value  of  the  money  material, 
but  on  the  values  that  are  behind  it. 
Such  money  does  not  rest  on  a  hand- 
ful of  coin  in  the  hands  of  rascally 
bankers  or  dishonest  officials,  but  on 
all  the  property  of  all  the  people,  in 
the  hands  of  all  men  eager  and 
clamorous  for  the  privilege  of  redeem- 
ing it  with  all  the  values  they  have 
for  sale.  Such  a  money  is  like  a 
broad  and  solid  pyramid,  resting  on 
its  basis  of  all  values,  as  was  the 
credit  money  of  Venice.  There  can 
be  attached  to  it  no  danger  of  panic 
or  disaster,  so  long  as  the  issuing  gov- 
ernment stands. 

How  unlike  this  is  our  modern  gold 
basis  scheme.  The  modern  gold  stan- 
dard nations  are  now  trying  for  the 
ten  thousandth  time  the  absurd  experi- 
ment of  trying  to  balance  a  pyramid 
on  its  apex.  It  is  shaken  by  every 
breath  in  the  Commercial  world,  and 
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by  every  mere  suspicion  so  easily  set 
afloat  by  the  great  financial  wreckers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  live  and  fatten 
on  the  misfortunes  of  industry,  trade, 
and  commerce. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  Bank  of 
Venice  did  not  issue  circulating  notes? 
The  answer  is  plain.  Such  notes  are 
always  subject  to  the  arts  of  counter- 
feiters, unless  they  are,  like  our 
greenbacks,  executed  in  a  style  of  art 
beyond  the  skill  of  the  coimterfeiters. 
In  the  times  of  the  Bank  of  Venice, 
the  arts  of  printing,  engraving,  and 
X>aper- making  were  rude  and  easily 
counterfeited.  The  silk-threaded, 
linen  pap>er  of  our  modem  notes,  en- 
graved and  printed  in  the  highest 
style  of  art,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all« 
forms  of  money  to  coimterfeit.  In 
this  connection,  it  may  be  stated  that 
money  is  valuable  in  proportion  to 
limitation.  An  unlimited  money  is  a 
worthless  money;  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  money  beyond  the 
arts  of  counterfeiting,  otherwise  the 
counterfeiters  will  inflate  it  to  the 
point  of  worthlessness. 

As  Americans  we  may  learn  a  les- 
son from  the  Bank  of  Venice,  and  im- 
prove   upon    the    system.     We    may 
admit  the  deposit  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  treasury  as  Venice  did,  and,  in- 
stead of  placing  it  to  the  credit  of  the 
depositor,  we  can  issue  him  a  legal 
tender  government  note.      That  note 
should     read,    '^Receivable     in     the 
revenues  of  the  government,  and  law- 
ful money  in  all  payments."     The  de- 
posits, and  the  issuing  of  notes  in  the 
proper  denominations  and   amounts, 
should    end    the  transaction.     There 
need  be  no  money  held  in  the  vaults 
of   the   government   for    redemption 
purposes.      Venice    kept    none,   and 
none  was  needed.      Those  who  prefer 
paper    to    metal    would    have    their 
choice  once  for  all.  and  that  would 
end  the  matter.      Redemption  would 
be  left  to  the  people  themselves,  in 
payments  to  each  other,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  property,  and  in  payments  to 
the  government.     The  holder  of  notes 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  buying  in 
the  market  all  the  coin  he  might  need 
with  his  legal  tender    paper.      The 
government  would  cease  to   be   the 
huckstering   servant   of   the    money 


gamblers,  with  thousands  of  em- 
ployees daily,  nightly,  and  hourly 
running  and  working  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  the  gold  speculators.  Finance 
would  be  a  science  conducted  on  fixed 
principles.  With  no  promise  to  pay 
out  coin  on  deposits,  the  government 
would  never  be  at  a  loss  for  coin. 
And  as  there  could  be  no  contraction 
of  the  currency,  there  would  not  be 
any  money  panics.  The  people  would 
gladly  redeem  their  own  money  with 
their  own  values,  and  there  would 
never  be  even  a  lack  of  ''confidence," 
about  which  we  hear  so  much  in  times 
of  panic.  To  show  that  I  am  propos- 
ing nothing  new  or  visionary,  I  call 
attention  to  the  following  statement 
of  the  redemption  of  money  by  the 
people.  It  comes  from  the  highest 
possible  financial  authority. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Spaulding,  a  banker  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  time  of  the  war, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  1861,  1862,  and 
1863,  and  known  in  financial  history 
as  "The  Father  of  the  Greenback,'^ 
has  discussed  commodity  redemption 
of  money  as  follows:— 

Every  time  a  hundred  dollar  bill 
passes  from  one  person  to  another,  it 
is  a  practical  redemption  of  it  by  the 
person  who  takes  it.  Every  time  a 
merchant  at  Chicago  pays  to  a  farmer 
five  hundred  dollars  in  national  cur- 
rency for  a  carload  of  wheat,  the 
farmer  by  the  operation  redeems  such 
national  currency,  not  in  greenbacks 
nor  in  gold,  but  in  a  commodity  better 
than  either,  namely,  wheat,  a  staple 
article  useful  to  all.  So  every  mer- 
chant in  New  York  that  sells  a  bale  of 
cotton  goods  and  receives  his  pay  for 
it  in  currency,  redeems  such  currency, 
not  in  the  way  that  banks  redeem  it, 
but  in  cotton  goods,  which  is  far  bet- 
ter, because  it  performs  the  true 
functions  of  money  by  facilitating  the 
legitimate  sale  of  commodities.  So 
every  time  that  a  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer pays  his  internal  revenue  tax 
to  the  United  States  collector  in 
national  currency,  the  government  re- 
deems such  currency  by  receiving  and 
discharging  such  tax.  So  every  me- 
chanic or  laborer  that  receives  national 
currency  for  his  services  redeems 
such  currency  by  the  labor  performed. 
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So  it  will  be  seen  that  just  so  long  as 
the  national  currency  is  practically  re- 
deemed every  day  in  its  passage  from 
hand  to  hand  in  the  payment  of  com 
modities  and  services,  and  in  the 
ramified  operations  of  trade  and  busi- 
ness both  with  the  government  and 
the  people  whose  operations  it  greatly 
facilitates,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  resorting  to  the  ex- 
pensive and  risky  operation  of  as- 
sorting and  sending  it  home  for 
redemption. — *  *Spaulding's  History, " 
Appendix,  p.  10. 

If  the  government  should  adopt  the 
plan  of  accepting  deposits  of  metal, 
and  paying  for  it  with  legal-tender 
notes,  leaving  the  subject  of  redemp- 
tion entirely  with  the  people,  it  would 
enable  the  government  to  pay  out  the 
coin  on  all  coin  payments,  and  thus 
put  the  coin  afloat  along  with  the 
paper,  leaving  men  free  to  use  which 
they  prefer.  It  would  double  the 
monetary  supply  of  the  country  al- 
most from  the  first,  and  eventually 
would  do  more  than  that.  In  fact,  it 
would'do  for  us  what  the  same  system 
did  for  Venice,  giving  us  an  expand- 
ing and  growing  system  of  money, 
which  would  increase  with  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  a  growing  and 
expanding  country.  Suppose  a  given 
quantity  of  metal  is  deposited  the  first 
year,  for  which  notes  are  paid  out. 
Through  the  coin  payments  of  the 
government,  the  coin  would  find  its 
way  into  circulation  also.  Men  ac- 
quiring it  would  again  deposit  it,  re- 
ceiving other  notes;  this  would 
further  expand  the  money  volume. 
Further  deposits  with  payments  in 
notes  for  metal,  and  the  further  use 
of  coin  in  all  coin  payments  by  the 
government,  would  create  and  per- 
petuate a  growing  system  of  finance, 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  growing  coun- 
try. 

This  is  the  lesson  t.aught  by  the 
history  of  the  Bank  of  Venice.  It 
may  not  be  the  best  system  that  can 
be  devised,  but  it  is  founded  on  long 
and  successful  experience.  It  is  not 
a  new  or  untried  experiment.  The 
Bank  of  Venice  was  the  oldest,  the 
most  severely  tried,  and  the  most 
successful  financial  institution  known 
in  history.    If  my  readers  desire  to 


study  for  themselves  the  pra<5tical 
workings  of  the  Bank  of  Venice,  I 
refer  them  to  an  able  work  on  the 
finances,  entitled,  **Ways  and  Means 
of  Payment,"  by  the  late  Stephen 
Col  well,  Philadelphia,  1859;  also  to 
the  following:  McPherson's  * 'Annals 
of  Commerce,  "London,  1805;  Postleth- 
waite's  Dictionary,  London,  1755;  and 
Hayes'  Negotiators'  Magazine,  London, 
1739. 

The  money  question   is  the    noost 
important  subject  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  a  civilized  and  commercial 
people.     There  is  a  power  in  money 
which  none  can  resist.      Nations  and 
peoples  are  made  and  unmade  by  the 
right  or    wrong  systems  of    finance 
•which  they  may  adopt.      Finance  is  a 
game  at  which  all  must  play,  whether 
they  will  or  no.      None  can  escape  it. 
All  must  take  their  chances  in  every 
great  move  on    the    financial    chess 
board,   and  woe  unto  him  who  does 
not  understand  the  game.      He  must 
goto  the  wall.     All  must  study  the 
subject  or  suffer  the    consequences. 
It  is  especially  the  duty  of  the  plain, 
common  people  to  inform  themselves, 
as  it  is  upon  their  shoulders  that  all 
the  great  financial  burdens  must  be 
borne.    Ignorance  in  this  great  world- 
wide game  of  the  ages  means  slavery 
for  ourselves  and  our  children,   and 
ultimate  death  to  American  liberty. 

—Honomblo  John  Davie.  M.  C  ,  in  Artna, 


THE   DARK. 


BY  ELBKRT  A.  SMITH. 


Hark!    Hark  I 

The  mystic  night 
Closer  arouud  us  in  its  flight, 

And  low,  and  still, 

Prom  out  the  dark. 
We  hear  the  rushing  of  its  wings. 

The  failing  light 

Creeps  down  the  hiU 
And  out  the  golden-gated  west. 
The  great  earth  rushing  circling  on, 
Through  space  with  starry  lights  adorned, 
Bears  her  children  close  to  her  breast, 

Her  strong  sons, 

Her  weak  ones. 

Peaceful,  at  rest. 
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IT  is  now  November  28th,  1893,  and 
I  am  writing  at  Papeete,  the  chief 
city,    and    capital   of  Tahiti  the 
**Gem  of  the  Pacific,"  as  in  many  re- 
spects it  is  not  inappropriately  called. 
And  as  my  situation  is  in  latitude 
17"*  29'  15"  south  of  the  equator,   and 
in   longitude    149^    32'   30"    west    of 
Greenwich,  it  will  not  surprise  the  in- 
telligent readers  of  Autumn  Leaves  to 
learn  that  this  is  near  the  close  of 
what  they  would  call  the.  spring-time 
of  the  year,  though  such  a  division  of 
seasons  as  the  term  implies  is  unknown 
to  the  natives  here.     Summer  is  near 
at    hand;     the    Bread-fruit    is    now 
about  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  and 
gives  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest. 
The  Vi,  or  Brazilian  plum,  has  nearly 
attaiped  its  growth,  and  two  dishes  of 
this  delicious  fruit  have  already  been 
brought  me  as  an  offering  of  the  first 
fruits  by  a  gentleman  who  has  shown 
me  several  similar  marks  of  his  favor 
and  approval.      The  Mango  is  com- 
mencing to  change  its  verdant  coat  of 
spring  for  its  summer  coat  of  gold  and 
crimson.     The  Bananas  of  some  spe- 
cies are  beginning  to  assume  the  yel- 
low hue  of  their  harvest  time,  also  the 
Pineapple  and  the  Lime.      Indeed  I 
have  an  earthenware  jar  of  Bananas, 
Pineapples,  and  Limes  into  which  I 
have  expressed  the  juice  of  a  large 
orange  for  flavoring  now  in  course  of 
preparation.      Oh!    how  I  long  for  a 
steel  enamelled  stewpan  to  cook  fruit 
in,  and  a  few  of  Mason's  fruit  jars  to 
keep  it  in  when  done;  but  my  longing 
must  remain  an  unsatisfied  longing  for 
a  long,  long  time.     I  have  two  empty 
lard  tins  to  keep  them  in  when  done, 
80  can  only  prepare  a  frugal  mess  lest 
they  spoil  in  keeping.      Pardon  this 
selfish  digression. 

The  summer  time  here  is  reputed 
to  be  the  season  of  rain.  But  as  I 
have  seen  only  two  or  three  absolutely 
**dry  days"  since  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  as  some  of  the  rains  have 
filled  my  missionary's  water  bucket,  I 
know  not  of  what  age,  and  an  empty 
five  gallon  kerosene  can,  my  new 
bucket,  thirteen  inches  in  depth  in 
twenty -five  minutes  of  time,  what  the 


summer  rains  will  be  like,  I  must 
leave  for  the  future  to  disclose. 

As  the  seasons  here  are  almost  the 
direct  reversal  of  those  in  the  United 
States,  though  this  island  is  not  anti- 
podal to  them,  it  may  be  well  for  me 
to  notice  them  briefly.  That  your 
readers  may  not  miscall  them,  and 
that  the  noble  young  warriors  of  the 
Lord's  spiritual  army,  male  and  fe- 
male, both  sexes  of  which  will  be 
needed  here  for  this  great  and  ripe  mis- 
sion field,  I  will  first  give  a  few 
general  rules  for  pronouncing  the 
names  that  will  be  found  in  this  series 
of  letters.  Pronounce  them  as  I  spell 
them.  The  vowels  are  a,  as  in  at  or 
ah;  e,  as  in  met;  i,  as  in  it;  i,  as  in 
marine;  o,  as  in  not;  o,  as  in  note;  u,  as 
in  full,  but  when  alone,  or  forming  a 
syllable,  as  oo  in  fool. 

All  dipthongs  are  * 'proper  dip- 
thongs,"  that  is,  both  vowels  are 
sounded,  yet  are  spoken  so  rapidly  by 
the  natives,  that,  for  a  time,  the 
stranger  supposes  ai  is  i,  but  it  is  ae, 
sounded  as  one  letter,  au  is  mistaken 
for  ow,  but  it  is  d-oo  really.  Every 
vowel  is  sounded,  although,  as  is  often 
the  case,  there  are  three,  or  even  four 
vowels  of  the  same  letter  together;  as 
Aa,  the  name  of  a  bird;  Aaa,  agitation, 
mental  or  physical;  Aaxm,  the  inter- 
jection of  laughter  or  ridicule. 

In  forming  syllables,  every  consonant 
miLst  be  separated  by  a  vowel  or  by 
vowels;  hence  Joseph  is  Yo-te-fa; 
Thomas  is  To-ma-te;  Luther  is  Lu- 
te-ro;  Mark  is  Ma-ra-to;  Smith,  De- 
vore,  or  Forscutt,  is  not  heard,  the 
first  name,  or  name  selected,  is  the 
only  name  given  anyone,  male  or  fe- 
male. One  name  is  enough  for  one 
person,  even  the  maiden  does  not  take 
her  husband's  name. 

The  consonants  f,  m.  n,  p,  r,  t,  and 
V,  have  the  same  sounds  that  they 
have  in  commencing  words  in  English. 

The  aspirate  h,  is  always  used  when 
found,  though  sometimes  very  slightly. 
The  following  are  now  used,  though 
not  in  the  native  alphabet,  and  the 
sound  given  is  that  of  the  letter  which 
follows  in  parentheses.  B  (p)  D  (t)  G 
(t)  K  (t)  S  (t)  Z  (t)  L  (r)  W  (oo-a)  Ph  (f). 
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Pardon  the  length  of  this,  but  I  deem 
it  better  than  to  add  the  pronunciation 
of  each  word  after  giving  it.  I  will  in 
the  proper  place  give  the  pronouncia- 
tion  of  two  or  three  words  after  writing 
them,  and  then  leave  your  readers  the 
pleasant  task  of  discovering  the  right 
names  to  give  each  word  I  may  use, 
reminding  them  that  only  one  conso- 
Tiant  can  he  used  in  a  syllable,  T6'-me  - 
ti,  sounds,  in  English  letters,  like 
Tom'-a-te;  and  some  here  call  and 
spell  it  T6-ma-te;  but  the  majority 
Tom-a-te.  which  sounds  in  Tahitian, 
would  be  Tom'-ah-ta  in  English. 

THE  SEASONS. 

Formerly  the  year  commenced  in 
the  month  Apaapa,  and  was  divided 
into  two  general  seasons.  These 
they  named  after  that  beautiful  north- 
em  constellation,  called  in  the  days  of 
Job  and  still  called.  The  Pleiades;  in 
Tahitian  language,  MatariL  The  first 
season,  they  called  Matarii  i  nia, 
Pleiades  above  [the  horizon] ;  this 
began  when  the  Pleiades  were  first 
visible  at  eventide,  or  soon  after  sun- 
set. The  second  season  they  called 
Matarii  i  raro,  Pleiades  below  [the 
horizon] ;  this  began  when  the  Pleiades 
were  first  invisible  at  eventide,  and 
continued  until  they  were  again  visible. 

As  parts  of  these,  they  had  not  the 
four  seasons  of  modern  times;  but 
three  only.  These  were  Tetau,  or 
autumn,  commencing  with  the  month 
Tetai  and  continuing  to  Faaahu.  This 
is  really  the  summer  time,  the  bread 
fruit  season,  the  time  of  plenty.  The 
second  is  mostly  included  in  the  first, 
the  time  of  high  seas,  called  Te  tan  mite 
raJii,  literally  the  season  [of]  sea  large, 
but  as  adjectives  usually  follow  nouns, 
it  would  be  properly,  the  season  of 
large  sea.  This  commences  in  Tieri, 
and  continues  to  Faaahu.  The  third 
commences  in  Paroro  mua,  and  con- 
tinues to  Tema,  It  is  the  winter 
season,  the  period  of  drought  and 
comparative  scarcity.  In  the  follow- 
ing name  of  months— or  moons— thir- 
teen are  given;  but  the  moon  answering 
to  March  or  July  was  omitted  in  enu- 
merating them.  As  the  months  were 
commenced  with  the  new  moons,  they 
each  embraced  portions  of  two  of  our 
months.     They  were  1  Avarehu,  De- 


cember and  January,  tlfe  **new  moon" 
that  appears  at  or  about  the  sunamer 
solstice  here;  2  Fa^aahu,  January  and 
February;  3  Pipiri,  February  and 
March;  4  Taaoa,  March  and  April;  5 
Aununu,  April  and  May;  6  Apcuzpa, 
May  and  June;  7  Paroro  mua,  June 
and  July;  8  Paroro  muri,  July  and 
August;  9  Muriaha,  August  and  Sep- 
tember; 10  Hiaia,  September  and  Octo- 
ber; 11  Tema,  October  and  Noveml>er; 

12  Te-erU  November  and  Deceml>er; 

13  Te-tai,  December  and  January. 
The  foregoing  is  based  on  Davis' 
Arithmetic,  and  Ellis'  Polynesian  Re- 
searches. The  beloved  and  lamented 
King  Pomare  adopted  the  above  divi- 
sion of  months. 

The  natives  are  apt  in  learning; 
arithmetic  they  delight  in.  Their 
system  of  numbers  by  which  they 
could  accurately  count  and  name  the 
decimal  quantities  up  to  a  million,  and 
hence  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
millions  they  already  had  when  white 
men  commenced  to  teach  them;  but 
they  had  no  name  for  a  number 
higher  than  a  million. 

While,  as  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, the  language  has  many  de- 
ficiencies, it  yet  has  an  accuracy  in  the 
form  and  numbers  which  it  can  be 
made  to  express  with  greater  precision 
than  others  that  are  the  most 
highly  cultured  languages  of  Europe. 
In  the  use  of  its  personal  pronouns  it 
is  very  exact;  and  expresses  alike  the 
singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural 
forms,  and  with  more  force  and  sim- 
plicity, and  yet  with  a  precision  that 
would  be  truly  remarkable  in  any 
language  but  that  of  the  most  highly 
cultured  people,  something  that  can- 
not be  accounted  for  among  an  un- 
civilized race  only  on  the  hypothesis 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  a 
people  that  had  reached  considerable 
eminence  in  civilization,  however  dis- 
tantly remote  their  civilized  ancestry 
may  be  removed  from  the  present 
generation .  *  *Many  of  their  nimierals 
are  precisely  the  same,"  Ellis  says, 
**as  those  used  by  the  people  of  several 
of  the  Asiatic  islands."  The  London 
Missionary  Society's  preface  to  a  short 
grammar  of  Tahitian  published  by  it, 
says  of  the  language,  ''Its  resem- 
blance to  the  Hebrew  in  the  conjuga- 
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tion  of  the  verbs,  and  in  many  of  its 
primitive     words,    could    easily    be 
shown;    many    words  seem  to  have 
truly     Hebrew    roots."      Who    shall 
answer  the  question.  Prom  whom  did 
these  islanders  descend  ?  Whence  came 
they?     How  came  they?    When   did 
they  come?    If  **Ephraim  hath  mixed 
himself  among    the    people;"    if  the 
prophecy  be  correct,  **They  shall  be 
wanderers    among    the    nations;"    if 
prior  to  the  great  gathering  of  the 
Israel  of  God,  **It  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said 
unto    them,  Ye  are  not  my  people, 
there  it  shall  be  said  unto  them.  Ye 
are  the  sons  of  the  living  God;"  who 
shall  declare  the  ancestry  of  this  peo- 
ple,    unless    history,   now  unknown, 
proclaim  it;  unless  science,  by  unerr- 
ing proofs,  establish  it;    or  unless  a 
loving  Father,  with  the  yearnings  of 
fatherly  affection  towards  a  conquered 
race  that  is  ready  to  accept  his  truth 
and     serve    him,     shall    declare    it. 
Their  customs,  their  color,  their  ap- 
I>earance,  and  many  if  not  most  of  the 
primal  roots  of  their  language;    these 
are  all  Asiatic. 

Since  I  wrote  to  your  columns,  last 
time,  I  have  visited  the  islands  of  the 
Paliser  group,  Mataiva,  Tikahau,  and 
Matea.  We  left  here  in  only  an  eight 
ton  boat— I  say  we,  because  Sister 
Devore  was  with  me,  and  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  others.  It  is  a  two,  or  at 
most  a  three  day's  journey;  but  we 
had  to  beat  against  wind  and  wave, 
and  it  took  us  a  week  to  reach  it. 
Sister  Devore  was  sea- sick,  I  was  not. 
but  suffered  in  other  ways.  I  dared 
not  eat.  We  had  unripe  cocoanuts, 
which  the  natives  cut  the  end  from, 
and  drink  the  water  of,  and  they  were 
satisfied.  I  can  drink  the  water  oc- 
casionally; but  not  often.  I  asked  for 
pape  (water),  but  could  get  none,  only 
the  cocoanut  water.  The  inside  meat 
of  the  unripe  cocoanut,  fish  baked  by 
the  hundred  in  a  native  oven,  without 
being  scaled  or  the  insides  removed, 
and  flour  mixed  with  water  but  with- 
out any  * 'rising,"  the  dough  rolled 
about  four  ounces  in  a  green  leaf,  and 
baked,  were  our  food,  or,  rather,  their 
food.  I  took  the  inside  of  a  fish  out, 
the  natives  watching  me  with  an 
amused    expression  of  countenance, 


but  even  then  it  was  so  bitter,  having 
been  cooked  with  the  intestines  in,  I 
could  eat  but  the  one,  and  made  a 
martyr  of  my  stomach  even  with  that. 

While  at  Tikahau,  I  attended  the 
Division  Conference.  It  was  a  large 
gathering  from  many  islands.  There 
Sister  Devore  met  her  husband;  there 
I  too  again  met  him,  Bro.  Gilbert,  and 
Bro.  Jansen,  of  the  white  missionaries, 
(the  latter  has  a  native  wife,)  and  a 
large  number  of  the  native  ministry 
for  the  first  time.  A  more  humble, 
earnest,  and  willing  people  I  have 
never  met.  The  white  sails  of  the 
many  vessels,  all  belonging  to  Saints 
who  had  come  to  Conference,  each 
vessel  crowded  to  its  full  capacity 
and  some  beyond,  as  was  ours,  was  a 
pretty  sight.  As  they  floated  within 
the  reef  bound  bay,  with  the  Pacific 
sending  up  its  waves  against  the 
beautiful  coral  reefs,  where  each  wave 
was  dashed  into  a  mountain  of  white 
that  broke  in  spray  and  then  fell 
gracefully  around,  while  the  bright 
rays  of  an  almost  vertical  sun  dis- 
played numerous  rainbows  in  the 
fleecy  volume,  one  constituted  as  I  am 
could  but  look  on  the  lovely  panorama, 
and  looking,  admire  the  skill,  and 
power,  and  wisdom  of  Him  compared 
to  whom  man  is  but  as  a  grasshopper. 
And  as  I  had  viewed  this  magnificent 
spectacular  vision  of  God's  glorious 
majesty  as  thus  displayed  before  our 
little  vessel  passed  through  the  open- 
ing into  the  placid  waters  of  the  bay, 
I  was  humbled  by  what  followed. 

No  sooner  had  our  vessel  reached 
its  anchorage  than  some  who  knew  me 
cried  out,  *  *There  is  Mareto"— of  course 
in  Tahitian.  Then  commenced  a  cru- 
sade. Men  plunged  into  the  sea,  and 
some,  shorter  than  others,  swam  to 
the  vessel  to  grasp  Mareto's  hand  and 
Er-a's  (Ella  Devore),  for  she  also  had 
been  recognized.  A  boat  was  quickly 
put  off  to  bring  **Ella"  and  me  to  land. 
And  then,  O  how  humiliating  to  one 
who,  so  far  as  his  physical  weakness 
would  permit,  was  full  of  the  con- 
sciousness that  in  the  presence  of  such 
displays  of  divine  wisdom  as  was 
everywhere  around  him,  man  was  but 
as  a  worm.  There  came  such  doffing 
of  hats,  and  bowing  nearly  to  the 
ground  in  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
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abject  servility,  that  but  for  a  prompt- 
ing from  Sister  Devore  that  I  must 
recognize  their  submission,  I  could 
scarcely  have  commanded  sufficient 
patience  to  have  answered  with  cor- 
diality their  hearty  but  too  humble 
**Ia-ora-na's."  Handshaking  with  a 
hundred  people,  more  or  less,  was 
followed  by  the  request  of  this  large 
committee  of  welcome,  that  I  at  once 
repair  to  the  **f are-pure"  (house  of 
prayer),  where  the  authorities  of  the 
church  in  the  several  islands  around, 
and  the  governor  of  Tikahau  were 
waiting  to  bid  me  welcome  in  a  formal 
manner.  Oh!  how  I  longed  for  our 
simple,  American  customs  just  then; 
and  how  I  mentally  wondered  who 
had  taught  them  such  servility  to  a 
man  like  themselves.  But,  of  course, 
I  had  to  submit,  and  went  with  the 
best  grace  I  could.  Two  or  three  got 
on  each  side  of  me,  and  the  procession 
started.  Youths,  maidens,  boys,  and 
girls,  and  some  who  might  object  to 
be  called  **boys,"  ran  on  the  side  of 
the  dignitaries  between  whom  I 
walked,  and  craned  their  necks  to 
look  on  the  last  importation  from 
America's  curiosity  shop,  until  it 
seemed  to  me  that  with  my  feelings, 
which  would  necessarily  be  somewhat 
reflected  in  my  countenance,  their 
adulation  would  turn  to  disgust.  But, 
poor,  unfortunate  Mareto,  they  as- 
cribed my  looks  to  my  dignity.   When 


I  afterwards  learned  this,  I  was  dis- 
gusted with  myself.  At  length,  the 
fare-pure  was  reached.  There  I  was 
marched  up  the  aisle  to  an  arm-chair 
placed  in  the  center.  As  soon  as  I 
entered  the  door,  the  whole  congre- 
gated mass  of  waiting  ones  arose  to 
their  feet,  and  then  the  president, 
dressed  as  tastefully  as  an  American 
gentleman  for  the  occasion,  bid  me  a 
hearty  welcome,  to  which,  bunglingly 
I  suppose,  yet  as  best  I  could,  I  re- 
sponded. Sister  Devore  had  entered 
and  had  a  seat  near  me;  and  when  I 
saw  her,  I  took  courage.  Then  the 
old  governor,  a  dear,  good  old  elder 
who  had  been  down  to  Tahiti  to  see 
me,  and  a  few  others  I  had  met  there, 
put  me  at  my  ease.  At  a  signal,  the 
congregation,  who  had  been  seated 
during  the  president's  welcome  and 
my  response,  arose  and  sang  a  himene 
(hymn)  and  I  pronounced  a  benedic- 
tion. After  handshaking  with  every- 
body, the  president  conducted  us  to 
his  home,  and  there  placed  house, 
beds,  and  everything  in  my  hands  to 
be  used  by  the  missionaries,  Sister 
Devore,  and  the  writer,  as  they  and 
he  wished  during  conference,  his  wife 
joining  in  the  bestowal.  His  name 
and  hers  are  Tiniatua  (Tin-i-a-too-a) 
and  Tuterihia,  (Too-ta-re-heah.)  Till 
next  mail,  laorana  outou  (Health  and 
all  good  to  you  all.) 
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God  of  the  free  I  upon  thy  breath 
Our  Flag  is  for  the  Right  unrolled, 

As  broad  and  brave  as  when  its  stars 
First  lit  the  hallowed  time  of  old. 

For  duty  still  its  folds  shall  fly; 

For  Honor  still  its  glories  burn, 
Where  Truth,  Religion,  Valor,  guard 

The  patriot's  sword  and  martyr's  urn. 

No  tyrant's  impious  step  is  ours; 

No  lust  of  power  on  nations  rolled: 
Our  Flag — tor  friends^  a  starry  sky; 

For  traitors^  storm  in  every  fold  I 


O  thus  we'll  keep  our  Nation's  life. 
Nor  fear  the  blot  by  despots  hurled; 

The  blood  of  all  the  world  is  here, 
And  they  who  strike  us  strike  the  world. 

God  of  the  Free!  our  Nation  bless 
In  its  strong  manhood  at  its  birth; 

And  make  its  life  a  star  of  hope 
For  all  the  struggling  of  the  earth. 

Then  shout  beside  thine  oak,  O  North! 

O  South,  wave  answer  with  thy  palm! 
And  in  our  Union's  heritage 

Together  sing  the  Nation's  Psalm! 

— W.  R.  WaUace, 
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Savior  and  Lord,  thou  helper  divine! 

Almighty  to  succor  and  save, 
Let  hoDor  and  glory  forever  be  thine 

For  the  infinite  gift  that  thou  gave. 

In  time  or  eternity,  vast  though  it  be, 
Through  all  shall  thy  praises  be  sung, 

For  what  thou  hast  done  for  the  world  and 
for  me. 
Let  the  fame  of  thy  conquest  be  rung. 

"While  the  mind  of  the  world  lay  under  the 
pall 

Of  ignorance,  doubt,  and  of  gloom, 
And  in  vain  was  the  heart  of  humanity's  call 

For  reply  from  beyond  the  tomb, 

While  earth's  millions  were  crowding  its  low, 
green  tent. 

Whose  door  never  outward  had  swung. 
As  humanity  came,  so  humanity  went, 

Out  and  into  the  grave  and  its  gloom. 

When  thus  covered  by  pall  were  the  hopes  of 
us  all, 
**Upon  one  who  was  mighty"  to  save 
Our  help  was  then  laid,  and  redemption  was 
made 
By  the  life  which  this  sacrifice  gave. 

To  mine  was  the  heart  of  my  God  then  re- 
vealed: 

His  mind  to  my  mind  did  unfold 
The  wondrous  plan  of  redemption  for  man, 

And  the  treasure  eternity  holds. 

I  saw  him  descend  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
Commissioned  a  world  to  redeem. 

And  he  covered  his  name  with  our  sin  and 
our  shame, 
That  the  infinite  love  might  be  seen. 

For  our  sins  all  alone,   in  the    garden    he 
groaned, 


BY  M.   H.   BOND. 
(See  frontiBpicce.) 

And  the  cup  of  our  sorrows  did  drain. 
With  transgression  of  law  his  soul's  travail 
he  saw, 
'Mid  the  crown  and  the  thorns  and  the  pain. 


On  the  cross  lifted  high,  between  earth  and 
the  sky. 
Was  this  offering  made  unto  heaven. 
In  the  strength  of  his  power,  and  the  woe  of 
that  hour, 
His  life  for  our  ransom  was  given. 

From  the  cross  to  the  tomb  our  hope   was 
thus  borne 
In  the  woe  and  despair  of  that  hour; 
But  the  end  was  not  yet,  though  the  world 
had  now  sot 
Upon  it,  the  last  seal  of  its  power. 

But  the  dawn  of  that  morn  with  its  triumph 
drew  on. 
When  death's  seal  was  forevermore  broke. 
On  that  now  empty  tomb,  his  dread  scepter 
was  thrown. 
And  the  angel  lifers  message  bespoke. 

'*He's  not  dead,  but  behold  he  has  risen  again.'' 

He's  alive  and  forevermore. 
And  this  story  to-day  drives  our  fear  all  away, 

As  it  did  in  those  days  of  yore. 

For  this  sound  we  have  heard,  in  the  voice  of 
that  word 
That  was  spoke  upon  Patmos'  lone  isle, 
And  the  angel  has  come,  and  our  fears  are 
now  dumb 
As  death's  sorrow  this  message  beguiles. 

By  this  token  we  know  that  earth's  deadliest 
foe 

Has  been  slain  in  the  tomb  of  our  Lord, 
And  the  shadow  of  death  but  eternity's  breath 

In  the  light  of  the  fulfilled  word. 


THE  STORY  OF  ISAAC  LEVINSOHN. 


PART  V. 


MY  father's  answer  to  these  previ- 
ous letters  I  now  place  before 
the  resider: — 
''To  my  beloved  son  Isaac, — I  have 
received  your  letters,  and  read  them 
with  much  interest.  My  soul  has  been 
ever  since  filled  with  much  joy  and 
with  very  much  sorrow.     I  rejoice  be- 


cause you  tell  me  that  you  will  not 
take  anyone's  advice  nor  instruction 
but  what  I  tell  you.  My  darling  child 
Isaac,  you  seem  to  be  too  much  con- 
cerned about  the  Messiah,  who  is  to 
be  the  glory  of  Israel.  My  eyes  are 
often  sightless  with  crying  when  I 
think  of  the  Messiah,  who  ought  to 
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have  come  long  ago;  but,  my  son,  it  is 
only  because  of  the  sins  of  Israel  that 
he  does  not  appear.  And  I  am  also 
grieved  on  reading  your  letters,  for  I 
am  afraid  that  you  have  given  way 
too  much  to  the  doctrines  that  the 
Rev.  Stem  teaches.  Remember,  my 
child,  that  whatever  Rabbi  Stern  may 
say  about  the  Messiah  it  cannot  be 
true,  for  we  know  that  before  the 
Messiah  comes  the  holy  prophet  Eli- 
jah must  come  to  prepare  a  way  for 
him.  If  you  refer  to  Malachi  4,  you 
will  see  plainly  that  the  law  of  Moses 
must  be  kept,  our  nation  must  be  firm 
in  the  faith,  for,  my  dear  child,  think 
what  God  says,  ^Remember  the  law  of 
Moses  my  servant,  which  I  have  com- 
manded unto  him  in  Horeb  for  all 
Israel,  with  the  statutes  of  judgment.' 
Surely,  my  darling  child,  this  will  con- 
vince you  that  no  religion  can  be  true 
but  the  religion  of  Israel,  who  have 
the  law  of  Moses;  and  when  you  ob- 
serve the  following  words  you  will 
see  that  the  Messiah  whom  Rabbi 
Stem  teaches  is  false,  for  God  has 
promised  to  send  Elijah  as  the  fore- 
runner: *Behold,  I  will  send  you 
Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming 
of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord.'  Surely,  my  dear  child,  this 
will  convince  you  that  our  Messiah 
has  not  yet  come,  and  his  coming  will 
be  known  and  believed  by  us  and  all 
Israel,  for  when  our  holy  prophet 
Elijah  comes  he  will  prepare  us,  and 
we  shall  know  the  Messiah. 

**My  dear  child,  as  I  referred  to  one 
of  your  letters  I  received  the  other 
day,  my  heart  was  filled  with  grief, 
for  you  tell  me  that  you  love  the  Rev. 
Stem,  and  you  also  tell  me  that  you 
admire  his  teaching  about  the  Messiah. 
Believe  me  that  I  would  rather  die  in 
the  greatest  misery  than  believe  in 
the  one  whom  the  Christians  worship, 
Joshua  of  Nazareth,  who  was  an  ille- 
gitimate child  of  Mary,  although  he 
was  clever  and  wonderful  in  what  he 
did;  but  let  not  your  mind  be  taken 
up  with  the  dreadful  doctrines  about 
the  Nazarene.  In  fact,  my  child,  I 
have  no  desire  to  answer  your  letters 
in  any  way  concerning  the  bastard.  I 
would  never  condescend  to  think  nor 
write  about  so  great  an  impostor  con- 
cerning whom  the  Rev.  Stern  teaches. 


Even  the  Rev.  Stern  is  an  impostor. 
Let  not  your  mind  be  taken  away  to 
such  an  unholy  subject  as  the 
Nazarene.  It  is  so  absurd  to  suppose 
one  to  be  Messiah,  whom  our  Jewish 
brethren  found  to  be  unworthy  of  life, 
and  who  was  therefore  killed  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  Dear  child  let  me  not 
hear  again  anything  about  the  Naza- 
rene, nor  Rabbi  Stern.  Jehovah  will 
judge  them  both,  and  all  impostors 
like  them.  Hold  fast,  my  child;  the 
Devil  is  always  trying  to  lead  away 
the  good  from  the  right  way.  Oh,  my 
child,  I  am  afraid  you  have  given 
way  too  much  to  the  Rev.  Stern's 
teaching!  Remember  that  if  you  pro- 
fess the  same  doctrines,  you  will  be 
considered  a  mcshumad  like  himself. 
And  oh,  the  shame  that  I  should  have 
to  bear  all  my  life!  Dear  Isaac,  let  it 
never  come  to  pass  that  I  should  ever 
be  troubled  because  of  your  forsaking 
the  right  way  of  Judaism.  Remember 
that  sorrow  would  bring  me  to  the 
grave;  but  I  hope,  through  the  merits 
of  our  fathers,  it  will  never  be  said 
that  you  have  indulged  in  believing  in 
the  impostor. 

**You  also  refer  in  your  last  letter 
to  the  tenderness  of  Mr.  Stem's  teach- 
ing, but  remember,  my  child,  that  the 
Devil  always  attacks  in  tenderness, 
and  promises  very  nice  things;  but  oh, 
Isaac!  Isaac!  beware!  your  soul  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  so-called  tender- 
ness of  the  meshumad, 

**If  the  Author  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  characterized  by  such 
mercy,  love,  and  tenderness,  as  you 
referred  to  in  your  last  letter,  our 
Jewish  brethren,  as  a  nation,  would 
not  have  had  to  suffer  so  much  as  they 
did.  Think  of  the  persecution  of 
Israel  in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  England.  All  these 
are  persecutions  by  the  Christian  na- 
tions. Where  is,  then,  the  tenderness 
of  Christianity?  They  may  be  tender 
to  themselves,  as  all  Christians  are, 
which  example  we  have  in  this 
country.  Do  not  think,  my  darling 
Isaac,  that  whatever  appears  truthful 
is  really  true,  for  the  lion  can  be 
dressed  like  a  sheep,  and  the  Devil 
can  and  does  appear  like  a  saint.  But 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  knowledge  and  education  I 
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gave  you  will  help  you  to  stand  firm 
in  the  faith  of  Israel,  and  defy  all 
teaching  of  the  Rev.  Stern,  and  all 
impostors  like  him. 

'*!  cannot  write  to  you  more  in  this 
letter,  but  I  would  say  that  my  earnest 
and  continual  prayer  to  God  is  to  keep 
you  safe  in  the  most  holy  path  of  Is- 
rael. Do  not  despair,  my  child;  Is- 
rael's glory  is  near,  Israel  shall  soon 
be  gathered  together,  and  the  Messiah 
will  come  to  reign  over  his  people. 
Every  heavenly  iDlessing  be  with  you. 
**I  remain, 

**My  dearest  child, 
**Your  ever  affectionate  father, 
'*LiON  Levinsohn. 

**KovNO,  October,  1871." 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  I  immedi- 
ately answered  as  follows: — 

*'To  my  ever  affectionate  father; 
may  he  live  long  and  in  joy. 

**My  beloved  father,— Since  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  I  pondered  every 
word  you  wrote,  and  not  only  the 
words,  but  its  deep  thought.  I  assure 
you  that  I  do  not  take  the  advice  of 
Rabbi  Stern,  nor  would  I  take  advice 
from  anyone  but  from  you,  whom  I 
love  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  The 
reason  I  spoke  of  Rabbi  Stem  as  I  did 
in  the  last  letter,  is  because  I  really 
cannot  help  admiring  him  for  his 
kindness  and  humble  spirit.  Although 
he  is  a  great  man,  he  never  thinks 
himself  too  great  to  speak  to  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor  he  may  be.  Dear 
father,  I  often  think  of  some  of  our 
great  Rabbis  and  holy  Pharisees  who 
are  considered  pious  and  very  good, 
but  I  must  confess  I  have  not  seen  one 
in  our  nation  whose  life  can  be  proved 
more  holy  than  Rabbi  Stern's.  It  is 
true  our  great  men  profess  much  more, 
but  the  whole  piety  of  many  Rabbis 
consists  of  standing  in  the  Synagogue 
for  two  or  three  hours,  having  their 
phylacteries  broad,  and  so  on.  But 
Rabbi  Stern  seems  to  be  a  good.  God- 
fearing, and  Grod-honoring  man,  and 
I  therefore  cannot  help  loving  him. 

'*And  now  I  would  again  renew  my 
subject  about  the  Messiah.  You  said 
^  your  last  letter  that  you  would  not 
answer  any  questions  concerning  the 
Nazarene  whom  you  call  impostor. 
My  dear  father,  depend  upon  it  that  I 


do  not  believe  in  the  Nazarene;  I  know 
that  he  was  an  impostor;  far  be  it 
from  me  to  believe  in  him  as  my 
Messiah.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
I  will  not  believe  in  him,  for  I  have 
seen  quite  enough  of  that  religion. 
Quite  enough  I  saw  in  Russia.  And 
if  the  Nazarene  founded  such  a  re- 
ligion as  they  have  in  Russia,  surely 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Christians 
in  Russia  are  such  impostors  as  we 
have  learnt  them  to  be  by  living  among 
them.  But,  my  dear  father,  when  I 
ask  you  questions  concerning  the 
Messiah,  I  do  not  mean  the  impostor — 
the  Nazarene— I  only  mean  the  true 
Messiah,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel.  And 
I  would  also  inform  you  that  the 
Christian  religion  in  England  is  not 
like  the  national  religion  in  Russia. 
But  the  English  are  quite  different. 
I  cannot  help  noticing  how  quiet  it  is 
on  Sunday  in  England;  no  theaters 
are  open;  no  public  amusements,  nor 
anything  of  that  kind,  for  the  English 
people  consider  it  their  Sabbath,  and 
they  therefore  keep  it  holy;  but  you 
have  never  known  the  Russian  Chris- 
tians to  keep  their  Sabbath  holy.  No, 
no;  on  Sundays  the  greatest  crimes 
are  committed,  and  more  abominations 
on  that  day  than  any  other  in  the 
week. 

**You  remember  in  the  last  letter  I 
wrote  to  you  about  the  nativity  of 
Israel's  glory,  and  also  of  the  mystery, 
when  I  mentioned  a  passage,  *I  am 
the  Lord  your  Redeemer,  there  is  no 
other  Redeemer  besides  Me;'  and  I 
asked  you,  *How,  then,  can  it  be?'  I 
have  since  found  many  other  passages 
in  the  Holy  Bible  which  seem  also  to 
refer  to  the  same  Messiah;  and  oh, 
that  I  could  understand  it.  Noticing 
the  words  of  our  lord  Moses,  we  find 
a  wonderful  prophecy:  *The  Lord 
thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a 
Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy 
brethren  like  unto  me;  unto  Him  shall 
ye  hearken.'  And  again,  dear  father, 
similar  words:  *I  will  raise  them  up 
a  Prophet  from  among  their  brethren, 
like  unto  thee;  and  I  will  put  My 
words  in  His  mouth,  and  He  shall 
speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  com- 
mand Him.'  I  have  no  doubt,  beloved 
father,  that  these  verses  refer  only  to 
the  Messiah.     Do  they  not?     I  hope 
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you  will  answer  me  soon  as  to  what  it 
means,  and  to  whom  it  refers. 

'*You  remember  a  few  days  ago  I 
spoke  about  the  nature  of  Messiah, 
and  asked  how  can  it  be  that  God  him- 
self will  be  the  Redeemer,  knowing 
that  Messiah  will  be  the  Redeemer  of 
Israel.  Here  I  have  read  a  passage 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  our  holy  and 
sublime  prophet  Isaiah ;  where  in  the 
14th  verse  it  says,  'Therefore  the  Lord 
himself  sliall  give  you  a  sign:  behold,  a 
virgin  shall  conceive,  and  hear  a  son, 
and  shall  call  his  name  IMMANUEL,^ 
How  can  these  things  be?  how  can 
this  be  fulfilled?  for  it  does  not  say  a 
woman  shall  conceive,  but  Hoalmo 
(virgin).  Surely  this  is  a  great  mys- 
tery. And  the  name  of  the  child  Im- 
manual,  for  Emanu  means  with  us,  el 
God.  Can  God,  who  reigneth  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  be  with  us  poor 
sinful  creatures?  And  again  I  refer 
to  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  same 
prophecy!  How  great  and  wonderful 
these  things  are!  The  great  prophet 
seems  to  speak  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  about  the  same  Emmanuel 
that  I  have  mentioned  to  you.  'And 
there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall 
grow  out  of  his  roots:  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the 
spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.'  Oh,  dear  father,  what 
precious  things  these  are!  but,  how 
precious  would  it  be  if  we  could  under- 
stand them  more!  And  as  I  go  on  I 
continually  find  passages  which  seem 
to  impress  my  mind,  although  I  used 
to  read  them  when  at  home,  but  never 
with  such  influence. 

**As  I  look  into  the  words  of  the 
sixty-first  chapter  of  this  same 
prophecy,  how  grand!  *The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  tidings  unto  the  meek;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  bind  up  the  brokenhearted, 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  are  bound;  to  proclaim  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day 
of  vengeance  of  our  God;  to  comfort 
all  that  mourn;  to  appoint  unto  them 
that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them 


beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness.  That  they 
might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness, 
the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might 
be  glorified.'  You  remember  in  my 
last  letter  I  mentioned  someting  of  the 
character  of  the  Messiah  of  whom  the 
Rev.  Stern  teaches.  He  is  eminent 
for  love,  tenderness,  mercy,  compas- 
sion, and  sympathy.  I  suppose  he 
learnt  it  from  this  passage. 

**When  shall  we  realize  this 
prophecy?  When,  oh,  when,  will  the 
Messiah  come?  Oh!  when  will  he  set 
Israel  free?  How  long  will  Jehovah 
keep  us  in  darkness?  Oh,  that  the 
light  of  his  countenance  might  again 
shine  upon  Israel;  and  that  our  broken- 
hearted might  be  healed,  and  the 
throne  of  David  again  be  exalted,  and 
Jerusalem  become  the  great  glory  and 
metropolis  of  the  globe,  and  the  gar- 
ment of  praise  be  given  to  Israel,  then 
shall  we  be  able  to  *shout  for  joy,  and 
sing  unto  the  Lord!'  *0  Lord,  I  will 
praise  thee;  though  thou  wast  angry 
■  with  me,  thine  anger  is  turned  away, 
and  thou  comfortest  me.  Behold,  God 
is  my  salvation;  I  will  trust  and  not 
be  afraid,  for  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  my 
strength  and  my  song;  he  has  also  be- 
come my  salvation.' 

**0h,  dear  father,  how  sweet  a  time 
that  will  be!  when  we  all  shall  say, 
*Sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  done 
excellent  things;  this  is  known  in  all 
the  earth.  Cry  out  and  shout,  ye  in- 
habitants of  Zion.  for  great  is  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee.' 

**Dear  father,  I  seem  to  possess  a 
hope  that  soon  such  a  time  will  be  re- 
vealed to  us,  and  that  we  shall  have 
the  unspeakable  joy  that  only  God's. 
Israel  can  have. 
**I  remain,  my  loving  father, 
**Your  ever-affectionate  son, 

*  Isaac  Levinsohn. 

'^Palestine  Place,  Cambridge  Heath, 
London,  October.  1871." 

**To  my  soul-beloved  father;  may 
he  live  in  joy!  Amen. 

**Dear  Father,— Since  I  wrote  to 
you  last,  I  have  tried  with  all  my 
power  to  find  out  the  truth  about  the 
Messiah;  but  I  must  confess  the  more 
I  search,  the  more  I  am  in  darkness; 
and  I  can  only  cry  to  God  of  our 
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fathers  to  look  down  upon  me  with 
liis  eye  of  pity,  and  reveal  the  truth 
to  me.  In  my  previous  letter,  I  quoted 
many  passages  about  the  nativity  .and 
nature  of  Messiah,  who  is  to  fill  Israel 
with  joy  and  satisfaction  without  end. 
How  I  have  tried  to  study,  in  order  to 
find  out  who  is  to  be  the  Messiah. 
Ood  himself  must  be  the  Redeemer, 
how  can  the  eternal  Jehovah  God 
come  down  upon  the  earth? 

**To-day,  as  I  was  reading  the  book 
of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  following  words, 
which  I  have  often  read,  but  never  did 
they  enter  into  my  mind  with  such 
^reat  influence.  In  chapter  30:4,  it 
reads,  *Who  hath  ascended  up  into 
heaven,  or  descended?  who  hath 
gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists?  who 
hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment? 
"who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth?  What  is  his  name?  and 
"what  is  his  Son's  name,  if  thou  canst 
tell?'  Does  it  not  seem  a  mystery 
above  all  mysteries?  Son's  name? 
Has  God  a  son?    How  can  this  be? 

'*When  I  found  these  words  so  mys- 
terious, I  went  to  ask  Rabbi  Stem  to 
■explain,  and  he  answered  me  that  this 
word  refers  to  the  Messiah,  who  is  the 
Son  of  the  living  God;  and  as  I  was 
conversing  with  him  about  the  Mes- 
siah, whom  he  believed  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  Rabbi  Stem  brought  before 
my  attention  the  following  parts  of 
the  holy  Bible,  and  said  all  these  refer 
to  the  Son  of  the  living  God  Jehovah. 
Psalm  2: 12:  *Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way, 
when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little. 
Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their 
trust  in  him.'  In  the  third  chapter  of 
of  the  book  of  Daniel:  *Then  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  king  was  astonied,  and 
rose  up  in  haste,  and  spake,  and  said 
unto  his  counsellors,  Did  not  we  cast 
three  men  bound  into  the  midst  of  the 
fire?  They  answered  and  said  unto 
the  king,  True,  O  king.  He  answered 
and  said,  Lo,  I  see  four  men  loose, 
walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and 
they  have  no  hurt;  and  the  form  of 
the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God.' 

•*I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I 
trouble  you  by  writing  too  much  upon 
that  subject;  but  you  know  my  willing- 
ness to  learn,  and  esi)ecially  when  it 


concerns  the  welfare  of  my  yearning 
soul.  I  will  state  a  few  more  passages 
of  the  holy  prophecy  which  seem  to 
be  so  much  in  favor  of  Rabbi  Stern's 
teaching.  Of  course  you  and  I  do  not 
believe  it,  but  still  we  cannot  deny 
the  fact  that  the  argument  on  his  side 
seems  to  be  the  strongest  and  loudest. 
Notice  the  words  of  Isaiah  9:6:  *For 
unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son 
is  given;  and  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.'  What 
does  this  mean?  The  Messiah  seems 
to  have  two  natures— God  and  man. 
A  child  born  must  be,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  human.  Noticing  the  peculiar 
name,  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  of 
course,  this  refers  to  his  nature  as  the 
great  deliverer  of  Israel.  But  he  is 
also  called  the  Everlasting  Father, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
which  surely  cannot  refer  to  any 
merely  human  being.  Oh,  how  mys- 
teriously God  seems  to  hide  himself 
from  Israel!  Dear  father,  I  cannot 
help  crying  to  him  that  he  may  hasten 
the  glorious  time  when  Messiah  will 
come  and  reveal  unto  us  these  things; 
but  ere  that  time  comes,  I  pray  that 
you  and  I,  and  my  beloved  mother, 
and  brothers,  and  sisters  may  have 
the  light  revealed  to  us,  and  that  we 
may  rejoice. 

**I  will  write  again  to  you  very  soon. 
Please  remember  me  to  all  my  old 
friends;  tell  them  that  although  I  am 
so  far  from  them,  yet  I  always  think 
about  them.  Give  my  best  love  to  my 
loving  mother,  and  to  my  beloved 
brothers  and  sisters. 
**I  remain,  my  beloved  father, 
**Your  ever-affectionate  son, 

**ISAAC  LeVINSOHN. 

'*Palestine  Place,  London,  October, 
1871.'' 

*  *My  dear  and  well-beloved  Father,  — 
The  letters  received  from  you  lately 
have  filled  me  with  much  sorrow. 
You  caution  me  against  Christianity; 
you  speak  with  such  a  prejudiced 
spirit  as  regards  the  author  of  the 
Christian  religion;  and  you  also  say 
that  if  you  find  me  to  believe  in  Joshua, 
the  author  of  Christianity,  you  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  me.    I,  there- 
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fore,  beg  of  you,  my  dear  father,  to 
read  this  letter,  and  see  if  there  is  not 
some  wonderful  truth  in  it.  Since  I 
wrote  last,  I  determined  to  find  out 
the  great  question — *Is  Christianity 
true  or  not?' 

**I  have  therefore  studied  the  Bible 
only,  and  found  that  unless  Christi- 
anity is  the  true  religion,  then  the 
God  of  our  holy  fathers  has  not  spoken 
his  words  in  the  book  which  we  call 
the  holy  Bible.  I  must  openly  con- 
fess, my  dear  father,  that  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  if  Christianity  be  not  the 
true  religion,  then  the  wcrds  of  God 
cannot  be  true. 

**I  was  presented  with  a  book  from 
Rabbi  Stern,  which  is  called  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  a  wonderful  little 
book  to  me;  it  seems  to  be  a  thorough 
good  key  to  the  Bible;  it  opens  the 
mind  very  wonderfully;  it  gives  the 
life  of  Joshua  the  Messiah.  I  can 
truly  say,  if  Messiah  has  not  come 
yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will  come 
now;  for,  referring  to  the  words  of 
the  holy  prophet  Haggai,  we  see 
clearly  that  the  Messiah  must  have 
appeared  in  the  time  of  the  second 
temple.  Note  the  following  wonder- 
ful words: — 

"  Tor  thus  Faith  the  Lord  of  hosts;  Yet  once, 
it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the  heavens, 
and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land; 
and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of 
all  nations  shall  come:  and  I  will  fill  this  house 
with  glory,  saith  tho  Lord  of  hosts.  The  silver 
is  Mine,  and  the  pold  is  Mine,  saith  the  I^rd 
of  hosts.  The  plory  of  this  latter  house  shall 
be  fjireater  than  of  the  former*  Faith  the  Lord 
of  hosts:  and  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace, 
faith  the  Lord  of  hosts.* 

''As  we  notice  the  history  of  Joshua 
the  Nazarene,  he  seemed  to  have  ap- 
peared in  the  time  when  the  second 
temple  was  whole;  and  if  we  carefully 
examine  the  book  of  the  generation  of 
Joshua,  the  Christians'  Messiah,  we 
find  it  wonderful;  for  his  descent  can 
be  traced  from  ever  since  the  time  of 
our  father  Abraham.  The  book  of  the 
generations  says  as  follows: — 

"  'Abraham  begat  Isaac;  and  Isaac  begat  Ja- 
cob; and  Jacob  begat  Judas  and  his  brethren; 
and  Judas  begat  Pbares  and  Zara  of  1'hamar; 
and  Phares  begat  Esrom;  and  Esrom  begat 
Aram;  and  Aram  begat  Arcinadnb;  and  Amina- 
dab  begat  Naasson;  and  Naasson  begat  Salmon; 
and  Salmon  begat  Booz  of  Rachab;  and  Booz 
begat  Obed  of  Ruth;  and  Obed  begat  Jesse;  and 
Jesse  begat  David  the  king;   and  David  the 


king  begat  Solomon  of  her  that  had  been  the 
wife  of  Urias;  and  Solomon  begat  Roboam;  and 
Roboam  begat  Abia;  and  Abia  begat  Asa;  and 
Asa  begat  Josaphat;  and  Josaphat  begat  Joram; 
and  Joram  begat  Oziaa;  and  Ozias  begat  Joa- 
tham;  and  Joatham  begat;  Achaz;  and  Achas 
begat  Ezekias;  and  Ezekias  begat  Nanaases; 
and  Manaspes  begat  Amon;  and  Amon  begat 
Jo«ia8:  and  Josias  begat  Jechonias  and  his 
brethren,  aboat  the  time  they  were  carried 
away  to  Babylon:  and  after  they  were  broaght 
to  Babylon,  Jechonias  begat  Salathiel;  and 
Salathiel  begat  Zorobabel;  and  Zorobab«^l  be- 
gat Abiud;  and  Abiad  begat  Eliakim;  and  Elia- 
kim  becat  Azor;  and  Azor  begat  Sadoc:  and 
Sadoc  begat  Achim;  and  Achim  begat  Eliad; 
and  Elind  begat  Eleazar;  and  Eleazar  be«nt 
Matthan;  and  Matthan  begat  Jacob;  and  Jacob 
begat  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom 
was  born  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ.  So  all 
the  generations  from  Abraham  to  David  are 
fourleen  generations;  and  from  David  until 
the  carrying  away  into  Babylon  are  fourteen 
generations; 'and  from  the  carrying  away  into 
Babylon  unto  Christ  are  fourteen  generations/ 

'*And  when  we  come  to  notice  the 
whole  life  of  the  Nazarene  it  is  most 
remarkable  to  behold  the  pure  and 
holy  life  he  lived.  Beloved  father,  if 
you  wish  to  learn  a  little  of  his  nature, 
I  will  gladly  send  you  the  book  called 
the  New  Covenant  or  Testament,  and 
you  will  find  that  such  life  was  won- 
derful indeed.  If  you  do  not  believe 
in  the  Nazarene,  what  answer  can 
you  give  as  regards  the  miracles  he 
performed?  And  is  it  not  the  greatest 
proof  we  have  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion must  be  the  religion  God  has 
established,  when  we  only  think,  that 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  a  poor, 
misereible,  persecuted  Jew  was  put  ta 
death  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  how  he 
died  the  painful  death  of  crucifixion; 
our  ancestors,  who  arrived  in  Jerusa- 
lem to  celebrate  the  passover,  almost 
all  of  them  went  to  see  him  on  OilgaZ 
(Golgotha),  and  how  the  Nazarene 
died,  and  icas  buried,  and  those  even 
that  believed  on  him  were  put  to 
death,  and  almost  annihilated;  yet, 
beloved  father,  look  abroad  and  see 
kings  and  princes  bow  their  knees  to 
the  crucified  Nazarene;  and  how  many 
have  given  their  lives  while  testifying^ 
that  he  is  the  true  Messiah. 

**Now,  dear  father,  is  this  not  suffi- 
cient proof  that  Christianity  is  the  re- 
ligion of  God?  Look  at  the  despised 
Joshua!  he  is  worshiped  by  millions 
of  educated  and  intelligent  men.  Th^ 
true  philosopher  acknowledges    the 
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Messiahship  of  the  Nazarene.  Once 
more,  I  must  tell  you  the  feelings  of 
my  heart— I  almost  am  a  Christian! 

**I  fancy  I  can  see  you  reading  this 
letter;  your  heart  is  filled  with  sorrow 
and  anger  towards  me!  I  think  I  can 
see  you  turn  against  me!  I  almost 
hear  you  say,  *Away  with  Isaac! 
Away  with  him!'  But,  O  my  loving 
father,  if  I  could  only  fly  to  Russia, 
and  see  you,  and  express  the  feelings 
of  my  heart,  nothing  would  make  me 
more  happy. 

**Once  more  I  must  speak.  The 
Messiah  has  come;  and  I  believe  in 
HIM.  Although  our  Jewish  brethren 
consider  him  a  disgrace,  and  that  it  is 
shameful  to  believe  in  him;  yet,  be- 
loved father,  I  cannot,  I  must  not  be 


ashamed  of  him.  I  have  not  yet  made 
a  pubr.c  profession  of  my  faith  in  him; 
but,  in  my  heart,  I  believe  in  him. 
Please  read  the  book  I  send  you,  and 
examine  the  Holy  Bible,  and  see  if  I 
am  not  right.  My  prayer  is,  tbe  time 
may  soon  come  when  the  veil  may  be 
taken  away  from  our  dearly  beloved 
nation,  and  Israel  may  look  to  him 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourn 
for  him  as  for  a  firstborn. 

**With  very  fervent  prayers  for  you, 
and  my  darling  mother,  and  beloved 
sisters  and  brothers, 

**I  remain, 
'*Your  affectionate  son  even  till  death. 
* 'Palestine  Place,  Cambridge  Heath, 
London,  December,  1871." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I  LEFT  Liverpool  for  the  city  of 
Chester  on  the  13th.  My  kind 
landlady  gave  me  sixpence  and 
some  food  to  help  me  on  my  way. 
May  Grod  reward  her.  She  wished  me 
God  speed.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Git- 
tings  or  rather  Giddings.  In  Chester 
I  visited  a  Mr.  Coward,  who  had  for- 
merly belongred  to  the  church,  had 
been  to  Utah  and  had  spent  several 
thousand  pounds  as  he  supposed  for 
the  advance  of  the  truth,  only  to  find 
out  how  bitterly  he  had  been  de- 
ceived by  those  men  who  had  led  the 
j>eople  of  God  astray.  It  had  wrecked 
his  family  peace  and  well  nigh  shat- 
tered his  faith  in  God.  *  He  listened 
attentively  to  the  claims  of  the  Reor- 
ganized Church,  regretted  that  he 
could  not  entertain  me  for  the  night, 
but  gave  me  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence, and  wished  me  God  speed. 

I  went  from  Chester  to  Gassford. 
Here  I  saw  a  pump  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, **Praise  God  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow."  There  were  steps  on 
each  side  and,  **Rest  for  the  weary*' 
cut  in  one,  and  there  was  a  dipper  for 
the  weary  traveler  to  drink  out  of. 

I  went  from  this  place  to  Lightwood 
Green,  visited  a  Mrs.  Owens  and  tried 


to  talk  with  her,  but  she  did  not  want 
to  hear;  yet  she  gave  me  eightpence 
to  help  me  on  my  way.  I  went  on  to 
Elsmere.  I  felt  that  I  must  get  on  to 
Staffordshire,  hence  I  traveled  on  im- 
til  I  arrived  at  Wolverhampton  on  the 
18th  of  February  and  found  myself  at 
West  Bromwich,  the  place  where  I  was 
first  baptized  into  the  church.  Here 
had  been  the  scene  of  my  youthful 
labors;  here  I  was  known  and  had  al- 
ways been  honored  as  a  messenger  of 
truth;  and  here  I  determined  to  make 
my  stand  in  defence  of  that  same 
truth  and  in  opposition  to  the  errors 
that  had  crept  into  the  church.  I  was 
kindly  received  in  West  Bromwich  by 
Mr.  Richard  Stokes,  who  made  me 
welcome  to  his  home.  I  truly  appre- 
ciated this  kindness,  the  first  opening 
for  a  home  since  I  had  landed  at 
Liverpool.  My  faith  and  courage  had 
been  sorely  tried  with  the  many  cold 
rebuffs  I  had  received  from  those 
whom  I  had  left  home  to  bless,  yet  I 
expected  it  all.  I  knew  the  people  I 
was  coming  amongst  and  was  satisfied 
they  would  treat  me  as  an  apostate 
and  an  enemy  in  spite  of  their  former 
good  will  towards  me;  for  my  labors 
were  well  known,  and  my  name  had 
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always  been  honored  by  them.  But 
the  scene  was  changed.  I  had  dis- 
covered the  deception  palmed  upon 
them  by  usurpers  and  I  had  dared  to 
lift  my  voice  against  it  in  Utah  and  in 
the  United  States,  and  now  I  was  here 
to  declare  against  it.  They  were  de- 
sirous of  hugging  the  delusion,  be- 
cause it  pandered  to  their  lusts,  and 
some  believed  it  was  of  Grod,  hence  I 
was  their  enemy,  as  they  viewed  the 
matter,  and  no  wonder  that  every  door 
was  closed,  and  especially  when  their 
trusted  leaders  were  hurling  anathe- 
mas at  all  who  should  receive  or  even 
shelter  me  under  their  roof.  But 
here  was  one  man  among  them  who 
dared  to  receive  me  and  give  me  a 
home,  and  for  this  generous  act  I  pray 
that  God  may  bless  him  and  save  him 
in  his  kingdom.  I  should  have  stated 
that  among  the  many  I  visited  in 
Liverpool  was  one  Davy  Williams,  a 
lath  cleaver,  in  Northumberland  St. 
I  gave  him  Joseph's  epistle  to  read. 
He  thought  it  '*pretty  good."  I  ex- 
plained Joseph's  right  to  the  presi- 
dency and  also  his  ordination.  He 
said,  **If  you  were  a  Brighamite,  I 
could  talk  to  you  and  whip  you  out, 
but  I  cannot  handle  you.  You  take 
me  on  different  points  to  what  the 
Brighamites  can  do."  He  then  told 
me  it  would  take  very  good  arguments 
to  catch  him  again.  He  had  been 
sorely  bitten  by  them.  He  had  been 
as  far  as  Council  Bluffs  and  had 
buried  a  little  one  there,  and  he  had 
seen  so  much  evil  among  them  that 
he  was  disgusted  with  religion.  But 
this  man  kindly  administered  to  my 
wants.  Does  not  this  look  like  the 
act  of  a  disciple? 

My  mind  had  been  very  unsettled  in 
every  town  I  had  visited,  and  no  pros- 
pect of  doing  anything  by  way  of 
preaching  had  presented  itself,  but  here 
in  West  Bromwich  I  felt  to  make  a  stand. 
The  news  quickly  spread  that  Charles 
Derry  had  returned  from  Utah.  Old 
women  commenced  this  gossip.  Some 
said  I  was  **broken,"  that  is,  worn 
down.  Poor  souls,  they  knew  not 
what  I  had  suffered  in  mind  and  body 
since  I  last  saw  them.  The  Brigham- 
ite brethren  spread  their  doubtful 
rumors  and  expressed  their  dark  sus- 
picions about  the  object  of  my  mission. 


proclaiming  me  an  apostate.  One, 
however,  was  bold  enough  to  visit  me. 
He  told  me  he  looked  upon  me  as  his 
father  in  the  gospel,  that  he  still  loved 
me  and  assur^  me  he  always  loved  to 
hear  **the  lion"  roar.  He  said  he 
would  never  turn  his  back  upon  me, 
and  that  I  was  always  welcome  to  his 
bed  and  board,  but  he  thought  I  was 
wrong  now. 

I  explained  my  position  to  him, 
showing  him  the  true  order  and  doc- 
trine of  the  church.  He  heard  me 
like  a  man,  but  was  powerless  to  re- 
fute my  arguments.  His  name  was 
Richard  Rodgers.  I  had  baptized  him 
many  years  before.  Such  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Brighamite  leaders  over 
him  that  he  was  hardly  approachable 
to  me  afterwards. 

An  old  friend,  Mrs.  Sutton,  visited 
me,  wishing  to  know  the  truth  about 
Utah.  I  told  her  the  story  as  I  knew 
it.  It  is  true  it  was  a  dark  one,  but 
they  had  blackened  the  picture.  She 
was  cast  down  and  said  my  statement 
agreed  with  a  Mr.  Thomas  Bird's  who 
had  been  there,  but  she  wondered  how 
it  was  that  William  Lee,  formerly  of 
that  place,  could  write  to  her  such 
statements  as  he  did  from  there.  I 
told  her  I  only  knew  my  statement 
was  true. 

On  the  22d  of  February  I  visited 
Mr.  William  Morgan  and  wife,  of  Old- 
bury,  and  was  kindly  received.  I 
explained  the  law  of  lineage.  He 
acknowledged  it.  I  then  went  to  a 
Brighamite  meeting  in  West  Bromwich, 
but  found  their  minds  very  much  poi- 
soned against  me.  One  man,  named 
Southwick,  saw  me  as  he  came  in  and 
remarked  aloud  to  me,  **Charley,  thee 
be'st  a  weak  team,  lad."  I  acknowl- 
edged the  corn,  but  I  realized  that  the 
Lord  was  strong. 

Every  one  took  special  pains  to  cast 
a  slur  or  utter  a  sneer  in  their  tes- 
timony, but  they  fell  powerless.  I 
arose  to  bear  my  testimony,  but  I  was 
commanded  to  sit  down.  I  did  so  and 
the  president  told  me  I  should  have 
the  privilege  to  say  what  I  pleased  at 
the  close.  I  thanked  him  and  took 
my  seat  until  the  close  when  I  arose 
to  claim  the  privilege  promised.  The 
president  then  demanded  to  know 
what  I  wanted  to  say.     I  told  him  he 
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would  hear  by  the  time  I  got  through. 
He  then  insisted  upon  limiting  me  to 
two  minutes.  I  had  to  submit  but  I 
put  in  my  two  minutes,  nor  did  I 
waste  words.  None  dared  a  reply, 
but  all  seemed  to  shun  me,  or  to  utter 
some  contemptuous  sneer.  And  this 
in  the  branch  in  which,  nineteen  years 
ago  I  had  been  baptized  and  from 
which  I  had  been  sent  out  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Yet  I  thank  God  not  a  soul 
among  them  could  point  to  any  wrong 
I  had  done,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
had  I  come  among  them  as  a  mis- 
sionary from  Utah  I  would  have  been 
received  as  an  angel  of  God,  but  now, 
in  their  eyes  I  must  wear  the  brand  of 
an  apostate. 

I  attended  their  preaching  meeting 
at  night.  Elder  Charles  Napper 
preached.  He  was  one  of  their  chief 
men  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry.  His 
subject  was  polygamy.  He  said, 
•* Jesus  Christ  was  a  man  of  authority. 
He  did  not  say  one  thing  at  one  time 
and  contradict  it  at  another."  At  the 
close  I  arose  to  ask  hun  how  it  was 
that  Jesus  had  said,  '^Thou  shalt  love 
thy  wife  with  all  thy  heart  and  cleave 
unto  her  and  none  else,"  and  after 
that,  if  they  were  true,  how  he  could 
command  his  people  to  go  into  po- 
lygamy, but  he  would  not  allow  the 
question.  He  claimed  the  right  of  in- 
vestigation but  denied  me  that  right. 
He  further  stated  that  if  he  could  not 
be  allowed  the  social  enjoyment  of 
wife  and  husband  as  it  was  enjoyed 
here  he  would  not  accept  of  salvation. 
This  showed  that  he  expected  to  carry 
the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh  into  the 
celestial  kingdom  of  God.  This  is 
Brighamism  pure  and  simple.  Jesus 
taught  differently,  saying,  **In  the 
resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor 
are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the 
angels  of  Grod."  Paul  says,  **To  be 
carnally  minded  is  death." 

I  was  not  allowed  to  reply,  and  all 
look  upon  me  as  their  enemy,  but  this 
opix)sition  only  made  me  stronger, 
yet  I  felt  to  weep  over  their  darkness, 
and  I  earnestly  prayed  God  to  tear 
the  thick  veil  from  their  eyes. 

The  following  letter  from  my  wife 
gave  me  strength: — 

**My  Dear  Charles  :—I  received 
your  letter  to-day  after  waiting    so 


long.  You  can  only  imagine  my  feel- 
ings when  the  children  came  home  day 
after  day  from  school,  saying,  *No  letter, 
mother.'  The  thought  would  run 
through  my  mind.  Where  is  my  dear 
Charles?  is  he  sick?  Fifteen  days 
have  passed  away  and  not  a  word  from 
him.  But  all  is  right  now,  thank 
God!  I  was  happy  to  hear  that  you 
were  well  and  so  far  on  your  journey. 
The  children  take  a  delight  in  going 
to  school  and  are  improving  in  their 
studies.  Charles,  you  do  not  know 
what  good  it  does  me  to  receive  a 
letter  from  you.  First,  it  cheers  my 
heart;  then  my  heart  grows  sad  for  a 
moment  and  the  tears  begin  to  flow 
freely  and  a  silent  prayer  is  offered  up 
to  God  that  he  will  bless  you  on  your 
mission  and  preserve  you  from  the 
allurements  and  vanity  of  the  world, 
and  fill  you  with  truth  and  wisdom 
from  on  high  that  you  may  fill  your 
mission  honorably  before  God.  For 
this  I  pray  and  shall  pray  while  God 
gives  me  life  on  earth.  I  feel  like  liv- 
ing before  the  Lord  humble,  watchful, 
prayerful,  and  obedient.  For  this  I 
pray  at  all  times.  Then  will  not  my 
feet  be  directed  aright?  All  the 
Saints  wish  to  be  remembered  to  you 
They  all  miss  you." 

This  from  my  little  boy: — 

**My  Dear  Father:— I  am  well;  I 
am  going  to  school,  I  am  studying 
arithmetic  and  mental  arithmetic  and 
geography  and  spelling,  reading  and 
writing.  I  intend  to  be  a  good  boy 
and  learn  something.  I  have  lost  but 
one  day  this  term.  Father,  I  wish  you 
had  been  here  at  Christmas.  Then  I 
could  have  given  you  some  candy  that 
I  found  in  my  stockings.  God  bless 
you,  my  father. 

**I  remain  your  son, 

**G.  N.  Derry." 

The  following  was  inclosed  from 
my  little  daughter: — 

**Dear  Father:— I  now  take  my 
pen  to  write  you  and  tell  you  how  I 
am  getting  along  and  how  I  am  pros- 
pering in  my  studies.  I  study  geog- 
raphy, so  that  I  expect  soon  to  know 
something  about  the  world  we  live  in 
and  about  the  people  that  inhabit  it. 
I  hope  you  are  well  and  prospering  on 
your  journey  and  may  the  Lord  bless 
you  and  help  you,  and  may  his  Spirit 
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be  with  you.  I  must  wish  you  a 
happy  New  Year,  that  you  may  have 
friends  raised  up  to  you.  I  must  now 
close  my  letter,  praying  that  God  will 
bless  you  with  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
guide  you  into  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. 

**Your  affectionate  daughter, 
** Alice  Amelia  Derry." 

Deceurer  16,  1862. 

Reader,  such  letters  may  not  inter- 
est you,  but  once  answer  the  call  of 
Grod,  to  forsake  all  dear  on  earth,  to 
wander  as  a  pilgrim  in  distant  lands 


to  declare  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
to  your  fellows,  submit  to  the  evil 
treatment  of  those  you  have  gone  to 
bless,  and  then  see  how  sweet  such 
words  of  love  and  innocence  will  be 
to  your  soul.  Then  you  will  appre- 
ciate the  words  of  the  poet, 

**When  the  black   lettered  list  to  the  gods 
was  presented. 
A  list  of  what  fate  for  each  mortal  intends, 
At  the  long  string  of  ills  a  kind  angel  re- 
lented— 
And  slipped  in  three  blessings,  wife,  chil- 
dren and  friends." 


THE  ANGEL  OF  PATIENCE. 

BY  JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


To  weary  hearts,  to  mourning  homes, 
God's  meekest  angel  gently  comes: 
No  power  has  he  to  banish  pain. 
Or  give  us  back  our  lost  again; 
And  yet  in  tenderest  love  our  dear 
And  heavenly  Father  sends  him  here. 

There's  quiet  in  that  angel's  glance, 

There's  rest  in  his  still  countenance! 

He  mocks  no  grief  with  idle  cheer, 

Nor  wounds  with  words  the  mourner's  ear; 

But  ills  and  woes  he  cannot  cure 

He  kindly  trains  us  to  tndure. 


Angel  of  Patience  I  sent  to  calm 
Our  feverish  brows  with  cooling  palm; 
To  lay  the  storms  of  hope  and  fear. 
And  reconcile  life's  smile  and  tear; 
The  throbs  of  wounded  pride  to  still, 
And  make  our  own  our  Father's  will  I 

O  thou  who  mournest  on  thy  way. 
With  longings  for  the  close  of  day; 
He  walks  with  thee,  that  angel  kind, 
And  gently  whispers,  **Be  resigned: 
Bear  up,  bear  on,  the  end  shall  tell 
The  dear  Lord  ordereth  all  things  well  I" 
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BY  AGNES  MOORE. 


A  KING  once  offered  to  a  faithful 
courtier  a  signet-ring  as  a  token 
of  loving  regard,  and  as  he 
presented  it  he  asked  if  there  was 
aught  else  which  would  give  greater 
pleasure  to  this  tried  and  true  friend. 
And  the  courtier,  looking  with  long- 
ing and  love  into  the  face  of  his  king, 
said,  * 'There  is  naught,  O  king,  in  all 
thy  broad  domain  and  bounteous  store 
which  I  so  much  desire  as  that  I 
might  be  transformed  into  thy  like- 
ness." Then  the  king  answered  in 
earnest  kindly  tones,  **My  courtier, 
more  easily  could  I  have  given  thee 
the  widest  realm  beneath  the  sun,  for 
if  to  grow  to  be  like  me  is  truly  thy 
choice,  thou  thyself  tlye  costly  gift 
must  be."  This  is  a  legend  oft  retold 
in  ages  past,  yet  that  same  wish  still 


lives  in  many  human  hearts.  We 
make  this  same  request  of  our 
Heavenly  King,  but  it  is  required  that 
we  first  give  ourselves  to  him  fully 
and  freely,  then  strive  to  be  like  him, 
to  grow  in  his  knowledge  unto  the 
measure  of  his  stature.  To  long  to 
be  like  Jesus  I  Can  sweeter,  purer, 
nobler  wish  e're  fill  the  human  breast? 
To  have  the  whole  being  so  permeated, 
so  filled  to  overflowing  with  this 
heaven-sent  longing,  that  every 
thought  and  word  and  deed  will  be 
influenced  and  affected  by  it.  We 
must  not  be  content  with  trying  to  be 
like  him  only  on  the  Sabbath  day  or 
just  once  in  awhile,  but  all  the  time, 
every  day,  every  hour.  We  must 
keep  our  eyes  fixed  upon  our  Perfect 
Pattern  else  if  we  allow  our  gaze  to 
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be  turned  away  from  him  we  will 
soon  lose  all  resemblance  to  him. 
Surrounding  circumstances,  the  asso- 
ciations and  various  events  of  our 
daily  life  may  tempt  us  many  times  to 
forget,  and  to  grow  cold  and  careless, 
but  to  suffer  any  retrograde  will  be 
real  pain  after  we  have  experienced 
ever  so  slightly  the  blessed  conscious- 
ness of  growing  into  the  likeness  of 
our  gracious  Sovereigti.  And  there 
is  no  work  so  prosaic,  no  task  so 
humble  and  lowly  thstt  it  may  not  fur- 
nish some  room  to  fulfill  our  earnest 
desire,  to  learn  a  lesson  in  patient 
endurance,   in  gentleness  and  meek- 


ness, and  to  cultivate  an  unselfish, 
self-denying  spirit,  ever  finding  a  way 
to  grow  day  by  day  more  and  more 
into  the  likeness  of  the  King.  And 
not  alone  in  outward  conduct  and  ap- 
pearance, but  in  the  heart  of  hearts, 
the  inner  life,  known  only  to  our 
Maker.  Let  us  pray  the  prayer  of 
Plato  of  old,  that  God  may  make  us 
**beautiful  within."  And  to  those 
who  are  faithful  to  the  end  it  is  prom- 
ised that  their  eyes  shall  behold  the 
King  in  his  beauty;  and  then,  trans- 
figured by  his  grace,  shall  be  like 
him  forevermore. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
FROM  HOME. 

WHEN  the  summer  term  of  school 
opened  it  was  with  a  young 
teacher  and  few  others  than 
the  juvenile  scholars.  A  question 
arose  as  to  whether  I  should  remain 
in  school  during  the  summer  or  not, 
the  decision  of  which  was  largely  as- 
sisted by  one  Mr.  Benjamin  Eaton, 
who  was  very  solicitous  for  my  pres- 
ence and  help  in  his  household,  and 
was  very  urgent  in  his  request,  assur- 
ing mother  that  I  should  be  treated  as 
their  own  daughter,  and  that  hard 
work  should  not  be  put  upon  me,  also 
that  I  should  have  the  same  church 
and  Sunday  school  privileges  as  his 
own  children. 

Both  Mr.  Eaton  and  his  wife  were 
leading  Christian  people  and  members 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  I  was  not 
naturally  a  lover  of  study,  and  much 
preferred  going  to  work  to  being  shut 
^p  in  a  schoolhouse  all  summer. 
Farther  than  that,  to  earn  enough  to 
clothe  myself  was  an  item  to  be  con- 
sidered just  then  for  father's  rheuma- 
tism would  claim  his  entire  attention 
for  months  at  a  time,  consequently 
fortune  sometimes  frowned  upon  us. 
After  some  consultation  and  consid- 
eration it  was  agreed  that  I  should  go. 
At  first  this  family  lived  in  Canning.  I 
"Was  pretty  well  acquainted  there  and 
enjoyed  myself  well.     Mrs.  Eaton  was 


a  model  housekeeper  in  every  respect. 
Mr.  Eaton  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade 
and  usually  had  two  or  more  hired 
men  in  the  shop,  and  their  little  family 
consisted  of  five  children.  These  with 
myself,  the  hired  men,  and  frequently 
others  who  came  and  went  made  a 
large  family.  But  with  her  help  and 
her  systematic  method  of  working  and 
planning  the  work  for  me,  it  was  done 
without  any  trouble,  and  what  is  more, 
there  never  seemed  to  be  any  work 
about  the  house  except  on  washing 
and  ironing  days.  I  never  saw  a  room 
in  the  house  in  disorder  while  I  was 
there. 

Mrs.  Eaton  was  a  delicate  woman, 
never  really  well.  We  did  the  washing 
and  ironing  for  the  family,  hired  men 
and  all,  in  the  old  fashioned  way. 
Still  the  work  never  seemed  hard. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  leaving 
what  should  be  done  **to-day"  for  **to- 
morrow. "  Every  household  duty  must 
be  done  in  a  certain  routine  and  at  a 
certain  hour,  month  after  month,  yes, 
year  after  year,  without  varying.  **0, 
dear!"  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  **How 
I  wish  I  could  plan  my  own  work.  I 
would  have  some  change  I"  Yes,  in- 
deed, I  would.  I  would  have  had  a 
good  clear  day  once  in  awhile,  and 
the  next  would  have  had  more  work 
in  it  than  could  possibly  have  been 
got  through  with  by  the  same  pairs  of 
hands,  and  it  would  probably  have 
taken  a  week  to  catch  up.      But  my 
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wishing  never  was  done  aloud,  and 
would  not  have  prevailed,  even  if  it 
had.  They  were  all  very  kind  to  me 
and  were  as  good  as  their  promises  in 
all  things.  How  much  her  patience 
was  tried  with  me  I  know  not.  I  was 
as  respectful  to  her  as  I  was  to  my 
mother,  but  with  my  giddy  ways,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  I  could 
steady  down  all  at  once,  for  I  had  not 
much  more  than  reached  my  **teens." 
I  was  willing  to  work,  but  this  steady 
routine  to  me  who  was  always  wanting 
-a  change,  was  sometimes  like  fetters. 
Late  in  the  autumn  the  family  removed 
to  a  small  village  three  or  four  miles 
distant,  known  by  the  name  of  **Shef- 
field's  Mills."  There  were  about  as 
many  mills  and  worksliops  in  the  set- 
tlement as  dwelling  houses.  I  accom- 
panied them  to  this  place  and  remained 
with  them  two  years.  I  had  never 
been  in  the  village  before  and  was  not 
acquainted  with  any  of  its  inhabitants 
except  two  of  Mrs.  Eaton's  sisters, 
^ut  my  Brother  George  was  there  still 
working  at  his  trade,  so  I  had  an  es- 
cort and  some  one  to  introduce  me. 

Singing  school  had  opened  a  night 
or  two  previous  to  our  coming.  I  im- 
mediately connected  myself  with  it, 
and  soon  became  acquained  with  the 
young  people  who  attended.  The 
school  was  quite  large.  Good  voices 
were  there,  and  our  singing  master, 
J.  E.  Newcomb,  was  one  of  the  best; 
consequently  the  school  was  very  in- 
teresting, and  the  winter  passed  very 
pleasantly,  as  did  the  succeeding  sea- 
sons. The  big  millpond  afforded  the 
young  people  keen  enjoyment  and  in- 
nocent amusement  both  in  summer  and 
winter. 

In  the  latter  season  it  was  a  skating 
resort,  and  there  was  also  an  ice  boat 
upon  it  for  those  who  preferred  sitting 
still.  In  summer,  two  good-sized 
boats  equipped  with  oars,  rested  upon 
its  glassy  surface,  and  often  when  the 
day's  work  was  done,  both  for  those 
indoors  and  out,  and  the  sun  had  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  a  half  dozen  or 
more  of  young  people  would  step  into 
those  boats  and  enjoy  the  twilight 
hours  in  rowing  leisurely  over  the 
lake,  often  lingering  till  the  silvery 
beams  of  the  moon  rested  upon  the 
quiet  waters,  and  frequently  the  voice 


of  song  rang  out  on  the  evening  air, 
echoing  back  over  the  water  in  har- 
monious tones  of  melody,  enjoyed  by 
the  matrons  sitting  in  their  open 
doors  or  windows. 

It  was  a  retired  country  village,  and 
it  was  seldom  indeed  that  any  but  its 
own  inhabitants  were  within  hearing 
at  those  hours,  and  the  voice  of  song 
on  the  evening  air  did  not  seem  rude 
or  improper  to  them.  At  other  times, 
when  the  moon  was  in  her  brightness, 
a  little  company  of  those  young  peo- 
pie  whose  aim  was  innocent  enjoy- 
ment would  go  for  a  quiet  walk,  and, 
occasionally,  by  way  of  a  treat  several 
teams  would  be  gotten  up  and  all 
would  start  off  together  for  a  drive. 

There  were  parties,  of  course,  where 
dancing  was  indulged  in,  but  I  at- 
tended very  few  of  them  and  never 
danced;  for,  though  I  often  felt  that 
I  was  only  a  church  member  by  name, 
and  had  lost  my  interest  in  trying  to 
be  a  Christian,  I  had  too  much  respect 
for  the  church  and  the  wishes  of 
my  parents,  who  were  much  opposed 
to  dancing,  to  take  part  in  it. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  resist  this 
temptation,  for  the  sound  of  dancing 
music  set  every  fibre  of  my  body  in 
motion.  I  would  live  it  in  my  dreams, 
and  even  for  a  day  or  two  after  my 
feet  would  be  attuned  to  the  music 
that  was  singing  in  my  ears,  and  when 
there  was  no  one  to  observe,  I  went 
about  my  work  in  dancing  measures. 
But  the  strength  of  this  underlying 
principle  of  duty,  as  well  as  respect 
for  the  church,  that  my  parents  had, 
with  much  care  and  anxiety  and, 
doubtless,  many  prayers  that  I  knew 
nothing  of,  instilled  into  my  mind, 
kept  me  while  in  these  slippery  paths 
of  youth  from  doing  what  I  knew  to 
be  wrong  and  would  grieve  them, 
though  I  sometimes  foimd  myself 
wickedly  wishing  I  was  not  a  church 
member,  so  I  could  dance.  But  these 
wishes  were  kept  to  myself  and  no 
one  knew  but  what  I  refused  because 
I  did  not  want  to  dance.  My  excuse 
usually  was  that  **I  never  danced  in 
my  life  and  don't  know  how."  '*Then 
you  cannot  learn  younger,"  one  would 
say,  and  I  would  reply,  **But  I  do  not 
intend  to  learn."  How  glad  I  am  that 
I  steadfastly  refused,  glad  that  I  was 
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loyal  to  duty  and  principle  even 
against  my  inclinations.  I  can  see, 
too,  that  it  was  good  for  me  that  I  was 
a  church  member,  even  though  I 
entered  under  religious  excitement; 
for  it  kept  me  from  the  pursuits  of 
worldly  pleasure  that  would  not  be  a 
joy  to  look  back  on,  and  I  might  have 
wandered  farther  from  Christ  without 
this  sort  of  a  **schoolmaster,"  for  it  is 
far  easier  to  remain  out  of  a  wrong 
path,  than  to  retrace  one's  steps  after 
once  having  entered. 

Some  may  say  that  they  enjoy  the 
dance  at  times  without  going  to  excess 
or  without  being  injured  in  health  or 
in  mind.  This  may  possibly  be  true, 
but  it  is  the  exceptipn  instead  of  the 
rule.  They  do  not  know  how  many 
may  have  been  hurt  by  their  influence, 
if  they  were  church  members,  how 
many  might  have  been  helped  had  their 
influence  been  cast  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  a  joy  to  me  now  in  looking  over 
my  youthful  career  to  know  that  all 
the  amusements  in  which  I  took  part 
were  innocent  and  healthful.  True, 
in  this  stage  of  my  life,  religious  books 
and  religious  thoughts  were  not  my 
chief  delight,  but  there  were  times 
when,  as  I  sat  by  the  open  window 
alone  in  my  room  while  the  shadows 
were  deepening,  a  quiet,  worshipful 
feeling  would  steel  over  me  in  which 
every  breath  would  be  an  unworded 
prayer.  Such  feelings  must  have 
been  the  worship  of  the  soul,  the 
heavenly  portion  of  this  human  com- 
muning with  its  own.  At  such  times 
it  was  with  reluctance  that  I  roused 
myself  from  the  spell,  when  the  jar- 
ring sounds  of  the  outer  world  broke 
upon  my  reveries.  Such  moments 
were  sweet,  but  to  seek  them  would 
be  to  provoke  a  warfare,  so  I  enjoyed 
them  only  when  they  came  unbidden. 
None  of  my  girl  friends  of  the  vil- 
lage were  religiously  inclined,  though 
all  were  of  pious  parents  and  all  were 
church  goers,  because  of  their  parents. 
But  there  were  none  to  talk  with  me 
and  to  remind  me  of  my  duty  as  Pris- 
cilla  used  to.  There  was  no  **church 
meeting"  to  go  to  either,  consequently 
I  was  never  obliged  to  take  any  part 
in  meeting,  so  my  pleasure  barque 
glided  smoothly  along  through  the 
coming  and  going  seasons. 


One  beautiful  evening,  during  the^ 
second  winter  of  my  stay  in  the  vil- 
lage, comes  so  vividly  to  my  mind, 
an  evening  when  the  earth  was  robed 
in  her  pure  mantle  of  snow  that 
sparkled  and  glistened  in  the  bright 
moonlight  like  one  solid  fleld  of  dia- 
monds. I  can  almost  feel  again  the 
tingling  of  the  frosty  air  against  my 
face  and  hear  the  creaking  of  it  be- 
neath our  feet  as  Prue,  one  of  my  girl 
friends,  and  I  walked  briskly  along  on 
our  way  to  singing  school. 

We  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  each  other  that  evening  and 
were  not  ready  to  stop  when  we 
reach  the  hall,  so  we  passed  on  by  it. 
The  hall  was  beyond  the  most  thickly 
settled  portion  of  the  village,  and  just 
beyond  that  a  little  way  was  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  well  to  do  farmers. 

Close  up  to  the  fence  on  the  side  of 
the  road  opposite  the  house,  an  ox- 
cart had  been  drawn  and  left  for  the 
winter.  Seeing  a  group  of  young 
people  coming  towards  us,  as  we  got 
abreast  the  cart,  and  not  wishing  to- 
meet  them,  we  stepped  aside  from  the 
hard  crispy  road  and  made  our  way 
over  the  crusted  snow  and  sat  down 
on  the  tongue  of  the  cart  to  flnish  our 
talk.  We  sat  there  some  time,  but 
did  not  seem  to  get  to  a  stopping 
place.  Presently  we  left  our  perch 
and  sauntered  leisurely  back  to  the- 
hall  and  passed  it  again. 

At  length  we  concluded  to  go  into 
school  which  must  have  been  opened 
a  half  hour  or  more.  As  we  entered 
the  lower  door,  we  heard  the  alto 
singing  alone,  or  trying  to,  and  we 
heard,  too,  as  we  came  up  the  stairs  a 
half  impatient,  **Stop!  stop!!"  from 
the  singing  master. 

By  this  time  we  had  gained  the 
upper  floor.  When  he  saw  us  he  said 
quite  low,  but  in  a  tone  of  relief, 
**Now  we  shall  have  some  singing,"' 
and  he  stood  waiting  while  we  doffed 
cloaks  and  hoods,  and  without  delay 
took  our  places,  all  aglow  with  rosy 
health.  Mine  was  the  leading  alto 
voice  and  Prue's  the  soprano.  It  was 
an  anthem  on  which  they  had  broken 
down.  When  all  was  ready  and  the- 
word,  **Sound  your  chords!"  was 
given,  each  part  responded  in  a  clear, 
full,   prolonged    swell    that  bespoke- 
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success.  The  other  alto  singers  knew 
the  anthem  probably  as  well  as  I,  had 
they  not  become  confused. 

For  my  own  part,  my  spirits  that 
evening,  at  least,  were  at  too  high  a 
pitch  to  admit  of  confusion  or  timidity, 
and  I  sang  as  I  perhaps  never  had  be- 
fore. The  sounds  and  the  notes  all 
seemed  as  familiar  to  me  as  my 
breath.  It  was  no  effort,  but,  rather, 
a  pleasant  escape  valve  for  my  ani- 
mated feelings  which  seemed  to  be 
contagious,  for  there  was  no  more 
**drilling"  that  evening.  The  whole 
school  sang  as  if  by  magic. 

I  remained  in  Mr.  Eaton's  family  as 
'*maid  of  all  work,"  but  treated  like  a 
daughter,  till  the  fall  of  1859,  at  which 
time  I  received  word  from  my  parents 
that  a  new  schoolmaster  was  expected 
and  a  good  school  was  anticipated  for 
the  coming  winter,  and  they  wished 
me  to  come  home  and  attend. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  relished  the 
idea,  though  I  knew  I  sadly  needed 
more  schooling.  The  love  for  amuse- 
ment for  young  and  pleasure  loving 
company  was  developing  faster  than 
my  years  justified.  Though  scarcely 
sixteen,  I  was  at  the  zenith  of  innocent 
society,  a  leader  in  fun  and  frolic 
urged  on  by  all  my  associates,  and  the 
thought  of  shutting  myself  up  in  a 
schoolroom  was  rather  trying.  Be- 
sides, there  had  come  to  my  mind  a 
sort  of  foreknowledge  or  presentiment 
of. the  future.  I  did  not  know  just 
when  it  came  or  what  caused  it,  but  a 
feeling  that  I  did  not  then  welcome 
had  of  late  asserted  itself,  and  the 
more  I  said,  *'I  will  not!  There  now!" 
the  more  I  felt  bound  by  it.  The  pre- 
sentiment was  that  during  the  winter 
I  was  to  meet  the  man  who  would  be 
my  future  husband,  and  that  it  was 
some  one  whom  I  had  not  yet  seen, 
and  when  I  heard  of  the  new  teacher 
who  had  been  engaged  and  who  had 
never  been  in  the  place  before,  I 
thought  surely  it  was  my  fate,  and  I 
had  no  desire  to  meet  him. 

I  had  pictured  him  out  in  my  imagi- 
nation a  thoroughly  vegetable  man,  a 
cabbage  shaped  head,  with  carrot  col- 
ored hair,  and  very  little  of  it,  garlic 
eyes,  a  radish  ^reddish)  nose  and 
turnip  chin,  oversnadowed  by  a  wisp 


of  bristly  moustache,*  and  after  view- 
ing the  mental  picture,  I  said  most 
emphatically,  '*Mr.  Schoolmaster,  I 
,am  not  going  to  have  you!  Just  as 
though  there  was  not  plenty  of  nice 
young  men  to  choose  from  that  I  am 
already  acquainted  with,  when  I  am 
old  enough  to  get  married!" 

Still  it  was  with  a  little  flutter  of 
anxiety  and  assumed  defiance  that  I 
prepared  to  meet  him  when  I  learned 
he  was  in  the  sitting  room.  My  pre- 
sentiment, and  my  rebellion  a^rainst 
fate,  embodied  in  that  young  school- 
master, were  duly  confided  to  Sophia, 
and  what  a  laugh  we  had  when  we  got 
by  ourselves  after  his  first  visit.  He 
was  not  of  the  vegetable  type  at  all. 
His  thick  black  hair  was  combed  right 
over  his  ears  and  came  nearly  down  to 
his  coat  collar,  and  his  heavy  beard 
grew  nearly  up  to  his  eyes  and  so  pro- 
fuse that  one  could  scarcely  tell 
where  the  hair  stopped  and  the  beard 
commenced.  He  was  a  bachelor  of 
about  forty,  a  thorough  pedagogue, 
and  of  a  mild  intellect.  Some  said  he 
had  missed  his  calling  and  that  he 
should  have  been  a  clock  doctor. 
However,  I  saw  that  my  fears  had  all 
been  groundless,  and  set  my  mind  at 
rest  concerning  any  stranger  coming 
to  claim  me,  and  went  to  school  like  a 
good  girl,  finding  pleasure  in  renew- 
ing friendship  with  many  of  my  old 
schoolmates,  especially  Priscilla  and 
Esther.  The  holidays  had  passed 
and  school  had  commenced. 

One  night  during  the  first  week  in 
January,  1860,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Pereaux  slept,  the  incoming  tide 
bore  on  its  bosom  quite  a  large  vessel 
of  brigantine  rig,  which  was  steering 
for  Pereaux  River.  The  night  was 
very  dark,  and  the  captain  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  river,  or  with  the 
lay  of  the  land  either,  only  having 
seen  it  from  a  land  observation.  He 
thought  to  have  reached  his  destina- 
tion and  sailed  up  the  river  in  the 
daylight;  then  he  could  see  the  wharf 
and  pilot  his  ship  to  it.  But  not  mak- 
ing as  good  headway  as  he  expected, 
he  was  obliged  to  anchor  and  wait  for 
the  night  tide  before  resK^hing  the 
mouth  of  the  river.     By  the  aid  of 


*  This  pictore  was  sngRested  by  the  name  **Rand.*' 
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the  hand-lead  he  kept  in  the  channel, 
but  the  treacherous  tide  bore  them 
past  the  point  around  which  the 
wharf  stood.  O,  yes,  and  past  the 
other  points  still  farther  up  the  river. 
The  tide  was  at  its  highest  that  night 
which  made  the  river  appear  broader 
than  the  captain  anticipated  but, 
thinking  he  must  be  about  opposite 
the  wharf,  he  changed  his  course  and 
stood  in  towards  it  as  he  supposed. 
He  had  only  sailed  in  that  direction  a 
few  minutes  when  the  keel  of  the 
vessel  grated  on  the  bottom  and  the 
ship  came  to  a  full  stop.  How  the 
water  fairies  must  have  laughed  when 
they  had  pushed  their  burden  upon 
that  bank  and  in  their  wild  sport  had 
gathered  up  what  ice  was  handy  and 
almost  made  a  wall  around  her.  Then 
they  rushed  down  to  where  the  tide 
hides  when  it  goes  out  and  invited  all 
the  ice-cakes  that  could  crowd  in  the 
river  to  come  up  the  next  tide  and 
help  keep  the  vessel  away  from  the 
wharf. 

When  the  daylight  broke  over  the 
qniet  neighborhood  and  the  dwellers 
therein  had  crept  out  of  their  warm 
beds  and  scratched  the  frost  from  the 
windowpanes  sufficiently  to  look  out, 
their  eyes  were  greeted  with  a  novel 
sight.  A  larger  vessel  than  had  ever 
before  sailed  up  the  creek  that  far  was 
high  and  dry  on  the  bank  close  to  the 
upper  ship  yard.  '*Whose  vessel  can 
it  be?"  said  father,  as  they  all  **gazed 
and  wondered. "  *  *It  is  somebody  who 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  river  to  get 
away  up  there."  Then  we  discerned 
two  tall  men  walking  around  the 
bows  of  the  vessel.  They  seemed  to 
be  looking  first  at  their  ship,  then  at 
the  ice.  They  would  take  a  few  steps, 
then  stand  and  look  again  as  if  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  we  could 
imagine  the  surprise  and  annoyance 
the  captain  must  have  felt  when  day- 
light revealed  the  situation. 

•*I  believe,"  said  father,  **that  tall- 
est one  is  Captain  John  Will  Holmes. 
It  walks  very  much  like  him." 

**If  it  is,"  said  mother,  **he  will  be 
over  here  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon. So  we  will  hurry  and  get  the 
work  done  up."  As  for  me  I  took 
very  little  interest  in  the  affair.  I  had 
been  on  the    sick   list  for  the  past 


three  days,  spending  most  of  my 
time  on  the  couch  in  the  sitting  room. 
This  morning  I  had  come  down  stairs 
while  the  family  were  eating  break- 
fast and  discussing  the  probability  of 
the  strange  vessel  being  Uncle  John 
Will's.  After  getting  what  breakfast 
I  wanted  I  went  into  the  sitting  room 
where  I  sat  moping  in  a  corner  near- 
est the  fireplace  in  which  father  was 
endeavoring  to  keep  a  cheery  fire.  I 
had  taken  no  pains  whatever  with  my 
toilet  that  morning.  I  had  simply 
brushed  ray  hair  a  little  as  far  as  my 
head  went.  The  rest  of  it  hung  in 
two  huge  curls  on  either  side  of  my 
head,  and  all  was  far  from  being 
smooth.  The  dress  skirt  that  I  wore 
was  a  pretty  worsted  plaid  with  a 
loose  waist  of  another  kind,  called  a 
**raglan." 

I  knew  the  room  did  not  look  as 
tidy  as  it  should,  but  I  did  not  feel 
ambition  enough  to  go  to  work  and  set 
it  in  order.  I  knew  one  of  the  other 
girls  would  when  the  breakfest  dishes 
were  washed. 

Presently  mother  came  bustling  into 
the  room,  setting  it  in  order  as  she 
passed  along,  saying,  Uncle  John  Will 
was  outside  talking  with  father  and 
a  gentlemanly  looking  young  man  was 
with  him  whom  she  knew  to  be  a 
stranger,  for  she  saw  Uncle  John  in- 
troducing him  to  father.  **You  don't 
look  very  presentable,"  she  said,  look- 
ing at  me. 

I  had  no  more  than  made  answer 
that  **I  looked  as  well  as  I  felt,"  when 
the  door  opened  and  father  brought 
them  into  the  room.'  I  was  truly 
glad  to  see  Urible  John  Will,  the  same 
dear  uncle  that  used  to  bring  us 
presents  from  sea  when  we  lived  in 
our  pretty  little  home  in  Hantsport, 
but  as  to  thie  young  man  whom  he  in- 
troduced as  **Mr.  Burton,"  his  mate, 
I  took  very  little  notice  of  him  (or 
tried  to).  Of  course.  Uncle  John  was 
welcome  any  time,  but  I  wondered 
why  that  stranger  came  with  him  so 
early  in  the  morning,  and  I  was  a  little 
annoyed  because  he  came.  Still  I 
mentally  argued  that  I  did  not  care  if 
I  was  a  little  untidy,  that  if  people 
made  calls  in  winter  mornings  as  soon 
as  folks  were  out  of  bed  they  must 
expect  to  take  them  as  they  found 
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them,  and  I  felt  tart  enough  not  to 
take  any  pains  to  conceal  that  fact. 

Uncle  John's  *  visit  was  a  rare  treat. 
We  had  not  seen  him  for  a  very  long 
time,  nor  had  we  heard  from  our 
native  village  for  some  time  either,  so 
there  was  so  much  for  him  and  father 
and  mother  to  talk  of,  that  the  quiet- 
looking  young  man  sitting  at  the  far 
side  of  the  room  was  almost  over- 
looked. I  did  not  take  part  in  the 
conversation.  Once  I  ventured  a 
glance  at  the  occupant  of  the  other 
side  of  the  room  and  met  him  squarely 
in  the  eyes,  which  cast  just  the  ghost 
of  a  disconcerted  expression  over  his 
face,  as  though  I  knew  he  was  making 
a  mental  calculation  as  to  what  extent 
my  appearance  might  be  improved  if 
those  two  large  frouzy  curls  were 
divided  into  four  or  five  smooth  ones 
and  my  dress  were  close  fitting.  I 
assumed  a  little  more  of  a  **don't  care" 
look  and  resolved  to  avoid  another 
encounter.  Presently  father  said,  *  *I'll 
leave  you.  Captain,  to  talk  with  the 
women  folks  a  little  while.  I  have 
not  got  all  my  live  stock  outside  fed 
yet,"  and  he  went  out. 

In  a  little  while  mother  was  called 
to  the  kitchen.  Then  Uncle  John  Will 
(we  always  called  him  by  both  names) 
turned  his  attention  to  me,  and  I  saw 
by  the  twinkling  of  his  eye  that  he 
was  going  to  keep  up  his  old  game  of 
plaguing  me.  I  stood  my  ground, 
giving  him  as  good  as  he  sent  as  far 
as  I  was  able,  which  provoked  a  smile 
or  two  from  the  young  man  in  long 
rubber  boots  whose  work-a-day  clothes 
looked  neat  and  tidy  as  if  he  had 
dressed  for  a  party,  bift  whose  pres- 
ence I  was  endeavoring  to  ignore. 

They  did  not  stay  more  than  an  hour 
or  so,  for  the  Captain  was  anxious  to 
get  back  to  his  ship  to  see  if  anything 
could  be  done  about  getting  her  in 
the  stream  next  tide. 

After  they  had  taken  leave,  father 
said,  **I  wonder  if  that  young  man  was 
the  Rev.  William  Burton's  son?" 

**Was  it  *Burton?'"  asked  mother, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise.  **I  thought  he 
said  *Burden'  (Borden).  Why,  of 
course,  it  must  have  been,  if  his  name 
was  Burton;    for   there  is  no  other 


*  Mother's  half  brother. 


family  of  that  name  that  I  know  of. 
If  I  had  known  who  he  was,  I  should 
have  made  some  talk  with  him." 

*'You  will  probably  see  him  again," 
said  father,  *'for  they  will  not  get  off 
of  there  this  tide,  though  they  may 
to-night." 

The  incoming  tide  brought  in  a  solid 
field  of  ice.     Besides  that  the  water 
did  not  come  up  so  far  as  the  night 
before.     Was  it  because  so  much  of  it 
had  consolidated  into  the  great  masses 
of  ice  cakes  that   came  floating  in? 
The  Captain  looked  at  them  in  dismay, 
knowing  his  ship  must  remain  where 
she  was  for  several  days;  which  was 
almost  exasperating  to  Uncle    John 
Will's  consciousness  of  his  laudable 
seamanship.      There  is  no  adversity 
so  hard  for  a  sea  captain  to  bear  in 
his  line  of  business  as  to  do  nothing, 
whether    in    a    dead    calm    or    hard 
aground;  so  to  help  while  away  the 
time  he  spent  his  evenings  in  the  hos- 
pitable farm  house  on  the  little  bill, 
which  little  hill  was  kept  in  place,  or 
seemed  to  be,  by  a  stone  wall  in  front, 
and  as  often  as  he  made  ready  to  go 
thither,  he  invited  his  mate  to  accom- 
pany him,  which  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted   of   course.      Those  evenings 
were  spent  very  pleasantly.     Some- 
times the  young  man  accepted  an  invi- 
tation and  went  with  us  young  folks 
to  spend  the  evening  at  a  neighbor's 
where  other  young  folks  had  gathered. 

Whether  at  our  own  bright  fireside 
or  elsewhere  it  made  no  difference; 
young  folks  will  be  young  folks  all  the 
same. 

In  due  time  the  good  brigantine, 
** Alpha, '^  was,  with  much  difficulty, 
gotten  to  the  wharf  and  safely  moored, 
but  the  '*open"  spell  in  winter  Weather 
suddenly  closed  up  and  froze  over, 
making  it  out  of  the  question  to  move 
potatoes  without  freezing  them,  so  the 
Captain  discharged  the  crew  and  went 
home  himself  overland,  leaving  the 
mate  to  keep  ship,  and  he  was  to 
board  at  our  house.  Were  there  ever 
circumstances  more  favorable?  The 
young  miss  who  had  armed  herself  so 
vigorously  in  the  fall  against  an 
imaginary  foe  in  the  capacity  of  a 
schoolmaster  had  thrown  aside  her 
arms  and  forgotten  her  fears,  and 
while    in    this  unguarded    state    the 
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stranger  came,  rallied  his  forces,  and     ready  for  sea  we  had  plighted  our 
took  the  citadel.     Ere  the  ship  was     troth. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OUR  SOCIETY. 

When  compared  with  other  societies 
founded  for  the  promotion  of  good  among  the 
young  x)eople  of  religious  circles  it  will  douht- 
less  bear  investigation  and  crHicism;  and 
while  we  would  not  desire  to  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  any  one  of  them,  yet  we  believe  the 
basis  for  operation  existing  in  the  Rellglo- 
Literary  Society  is  broader  because  its  field 
aesumes  the  diversified. 

The  title  of  our  society  suggests  the  breadth 
of  it6  design,  and  that  is  what  it  should  do. 
Young  People's  Mutual  Improvement  would 
not  convey  It;  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  will  hardly  besx>eak  its 
scope;  and  so  far  as  we  have  learned  of  the 
last  named  the  Bellglo  Is  far  ahead  of  it! 
While  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  many  commend- 
able features,  there  are  other  phases  we  could 
scarcely  approbate,  being  of  doubtful  influ- 
ence. 

Our  society  not  only  addresses  the  religious 
side  of  life,  but  the  moral  and  intellectual  as 
welL  All  these  are  necessary  and  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  recognized  by  all  in  the 
church,  and  especially  by  the  young.  To  be 
effectual  it  must  have  more  than  one  side  to 
it.  The  entire  class  of  our  faculties  Is  to  find 
an  application  from  all  the  work  suggested  by 
the  spirit  of  its  use  and  intention. 

Possibly  the  church  could  do  no  better  than 
she  had  done,  but  one  fact  Is  apparent,  too 
many  were  self-satisfied  with  its  monotonous 
condition.  That  gospel  labor  could  be  classi- 
fied many  never  dreamed  of;  it  was  all  hud- 
dled together  and  branded  "gospel"  without 
ever  surmising  that  that  word  covered  more 
than  <me  Umited  field  of  thought  and  action. 
The  idea  that  gospel  operation  could  be  dis- 
sected and  various  points  of  attack  and  labor 
pointed  out  was  among  the  invisibles. 

But  light  dawned,  not  upon  all  at  once,  but 
upon  a  few,  and  they  were  to  pioneer  the 
scheme  and  open  up  a  new  country! 
There  are  explorers  in  the  world  of  mind, 


as  well  as  in  the  world  of  matter,  and  adven- 
ture is  to  disclose  the  possibilities  for  emi- 
nent work. 

Wherever  the  society  locally  exists  thfe  aim 
should  be  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
line  of  work  laid  out  In  The  Programme.  If 
the  Issuance  of  that  paper  is  to  formulate 
unity  on  the  whole,  then  that  unity  ought  to 
be  conscientiously  upheld  once  being  adopted. 

If  the  society's  field  Is  broad,  occupy  it,  and 
allow  nothing  real  or  seemingly  foreign  to  its 
avowed  object  to  be  introduced.  Make  the 
meetings  of  the  locals  so  far  as  possible  just 
what  the  departmental  programmes  call  for. 
The  superintendents  were  chosen  for  special 
purposes  named  in  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, and  meetings  that  bear  hardly  any 
semblance  to  the  specified  programme  are  of 
doubtful  type.  If  such  are  had  anywhere 
would  It  not  be  well  to  step  into  line  and  har- 
monize the  action  all  along  the  way?  Let 
reason  and  consistency  dictate,  aiding  to 
make  the  society  all  It  may  have  been  de- 
signed for!  Allow  no  one  to  narrow  Its  boun- 
daries, nor  detract  from  its  original  plan. 
We  do  not  know  that  anyone  Is  attempting 
anything  of  the  kind.  We  merely  desire  to 
hint  at  its  possibility.  No  person  will  ques- 
tion but  that  unity  of  action  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary^ and  we  do  not  believe  in  entire  deviation 
from  The  Programme  outllnlngs  would  be 
Rellglo-Literarlly  wise! 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  the  solid  thought 
presented  in  the  published  essays  that  have 
been  read  before  several  of  the  locals.  This 
is  right,  and  conducive  to  intellectual  de- 
velopment. An  object  of  the  society  is  to  ad- 
dress the  better  part  of  our  natures,  and  that 
this  may  be  well  done,  man  being  a  many- 
sided  creature,  it  requires  an  **all  round'* 
expression  to  effect  it. 

If  these  essays  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows  in  the  trend  of  thought  they  yield,  and 
if  we  cannot  see  or  acquire  aught  but  that  our 
nature  reflects,  then  we  have  some  noble- 
minded  persons  at  work. 
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We  should  learn  to  make  all  good  things 
agreeable  to  our  liking,  so  that  if  we  have  the 
right  to  all  that  is  agreeable  to  our  nature 
and  genius,  we  should  be  careful  to  know 
what  that  nature  and  genius  may  be  in 
quality:  and  the  society  aims  in  that  direc- 
tion and  will  surely  hit  the  mark! 

Man  is  never  better  than  he  thinks.  As  a 
man  choose th  so  is  he,  for  man  is  ''a  select- 
ing principle,"  and  out  of  the  multiplicity  of 
things  that  whirl  about  him  he  gathers  those 
things  that  harmonize  with  present  thou,?ht 
and  tendency,  some  get  driftwood  and  others 
pick  up  precious  stones. 

The  work  of  the  society  is  discriminative 
and  its  policy  one  that  can  effect  great  good 
if  allowed  to  have  proper  action  upon  those 
associated  therewith.  It  would  seem  a  folly 
to  think  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  gos- 
pel purpose.  We  see  in  it  so  much  that 
highly  commends  itself  unto  the  reflective 
mind  that  an  unmistakable  interest  should  be 
entertained  therein. 

What  the  society  does  is  the  thing  that 
shall  recommend  its  usefulness;  hence  the 
necessicy  of  retaining  a  high  standard;  for  its 
ability  to  do  good  in  any  general  or  special 
manner  can  only  be  discernible  in  the  strict 
intellectuality  of  its  movement.  It  must 
have  both  heart  and  soul.  Its  pulsations  are 
to  be  clear  and  distinct,  and  its  quality  of  life 
known  by  the  temper  of  its  exploits. 

The  trivial  can  play  no  approbative  part  in 
it.  The  inclination  of  the  age  is  toward  the 
light  and  frivolous.  The  surface  talk  that  is 
mirth-provoking  will  be  seized  by  the  many, 
while  that  which  contains  the  argument  of 
reason  will  be  received  as  a  stale  morsel.  If 
we  would  be  better  for  the  things  we  do,  they 
should  possess  the  property  of  honesty;  for  if 
great  actions  are  worthy  of  our  applause  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  have  some  of  our  own,  for  no 
one  can  be  player  of  Caesar  unless  capable  of 
breathing  a  Caesarian  atmosphere.  If  we 
would  have  a  wider  view  of  the  life  and  world 
of  mind  we  must  be  found  occupying  an  alti- 
tude from  which  the  scene  may  be  witnessed! 

Our  society  is  gaining  ground  and  x>eople 
are  gradually  becoming  cognizant  of  its  im- 
portance. One  brother  writing  us  from  Wis- 
consin said:  *^I  am  just  beginning  to  be 
enthused  with  the  spirit  of  the  movement." 
He  sought  for  information  and  we  referred 
him  to  the  secretary.  May  the  spirit  of  its 
genius  go  out  farther  and  farther,  for — 
"The  pebble  has  dropped  in  the  water 

And  the  ware*  circle  round  with  the  shock; " 

and  we  are  anxious  that  they  should  touch 


every  soul  in  the  church  that  is  desirous  of 
standing  upon  the  broad  platform  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

Be  not  satisfied  till  you  *^awake  in  His  like- 
ness;" and  every  good  thing  directs  our  way 
in  the  heavenly  course.  We  need  the  pro- 
gressive principle  of  divine  inspiration.  "He 
shall  guide  you  into  all  truth."  Reach  out 
after  the  **aH"  kinds  and  be  imbued  with 
light  and  energy,  keeping  pace  with  the 
marching  orders  of  the  ^'Captain  of  our  salva- 
tion." 

Salvation  is  the  result  of  a  work  of  intelli- 
gent undertaking,  and  everything  that  adds  to 
the  storehouse  thereof  should-  be  freely  and 
readily  embraced.  Young  people  of  the 
church,  take  firm  hold  of  this  worthy  enter- 
prise! 

NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTIONS. 
Read  before  Society,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

I  SUPPOSE  it  is  generally  conceded,  that 
with  many  it  is  customary  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  year,  to  draw  up  or  form  a  whole  list 
of  resolutions,  and  doubtless  with  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  them  into  effect.  They  re- 
solve not  to  do  such  and  such  a  thing  any 
more;  and  to  reject  certain  company  here- 
after; and  after  this  to  be  more  active,  in 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  and  along 
certain  lines,  pertaining  to  religion,  daily 
avocations,  and  social  Improvement,  until 
they  finally  have  completed  a  whole  calendar 
of  New  Year  resolutions;  and  one  would 
sometimes  decide  (considering  the  consist- 
ency of  some  people)  that  these  calendars, 
were  like  the  common  ones  that  wear  out  by 
the  month,  and  come  only  once  a  year,  if  not 
worse! 

If  we  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  or  could 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  knowledge  given 
us  of  the  many  resolutions  formed,  upon  occa- 
sions like  Ihis,  surprise  would  make  itself 
manifest  upon  the  faces  of  many  of  us.  But 
if  we  could  look  just  a  little  deeper  into  it  all, 
we  no  doubt  would  be  more  surprised  that 
many  of  these  resolutions,  far  from  rising 
from  a  desire  to  do  better,  were  more  a  thing 
of  fashion  and  habit  and  only  last  long 
enough  to  give  credit  (?)  of  being  formed. 

The  line  of  action,  above  referred  to,  brings 
to  mind  the  vacillating  manner  in  which 
Israel  of  old  acted,  who  with  heart  and  soul, 
seemingly  at  least,  resolve  to  serve  the  only 
true  God,  and  presently  fall  into  idolatry; 
and  again  like  the  son,  referred  to  in  one  of 
the  parables  of  our  Lord,  who  said  he  would 
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do  tbu6  and  so,  but  never  acted  accordingly. 
And  from  the  standpoint  of  accepting^  and 
<»>ntinuing  In  the  gospel,  some  are  striking^ly 
represented  by  the  first  three  examples  in  the 
parable  of  the  sower. 

A  great  many  people  make  resolutions, 
mod  at  the  time  they  make  them,  everything 
seems  conditional  for  their  execution,  but 
little  do  they  stop  to  consider,  that  these  con- 
ditions cannot  always  last,  and  then  what 
will  they  do?  Well,  many  of  them  drop  off 
one  by  one  and  return  back  to  where  they 
started,  perhaps  a  little  wiser,  and  thus  they 
make  queer  kind  of  progression.  It  makes 
US  think  of  those  revival  resolutions  some 
have  made,  that  we  have  observed  from  time 
to  time,  such  resolutions  being  made  upon 
the  verge  of  excitement,  during  the  flush  of 
enthusiasm,  while  upon  every  side  are  sensibly 
felt,  the  waves  of  persuasion;  but  when  the 
excitement  is  over,  when  the  enthusiasm  has 
subsided,  and  when  persuasion's  force  is  no 
longer  felt,  those  resolutions  become  a  thing 
of  the  pi^t  as  far  as  their  being  carried  into 
effect  is  concerned. 

While  considering  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  foregoing  classes,  one  is  sometimes 
puzzled  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  resolution. 
If  we  were  to  decide  by  referring  to  the  above, 
we  would  think  it  meant  to  turn  a  roundabout 
face,  which  action  would  place  you  in  the 
same  condition  as  before  turning,  and  the  only 
thing  done  would  be  to  turn,  waste  strength 
and  time. 

But  what  is  its  meaning?  When  any  per- 
son decides  upon  anything,  he  has  by  virtue 
of  such  action  come  to  a  determination,  and 
If  there  is  an  intention  to  remain  by  such  de- 
termination, no  matter  what  may  arise, 
whether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  health  or  sickness, 
life  OP  death,  in  time  of  peace  or  when  facing 
the  foe,  or  in  any  condition,  he  has  come  to 
that  point,  that  we  may  rightly  term  a  resO' 
Itition,  and  if  there  be  sufficient  will  power, 
stability  is  insured;  but  if  the  will  power  be 
lacking,  failure  will  occur  and  follow  as  a 
oonsequen^.  It  is  said  that,  "where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  Another  writer, 
referring  to  the  foregoing  statement,  said, 
that  it  was  "an  exaggeration  of  a  great 
truth,"  which  was  doubtless  the  truth.  Some 
make  the  will  king  of  life,  while  others  ex- 
clude it  entirely  and  say  that  man  is  the 
"creature  of  circumstances,"  But,  as  Latter 
Day  Saints,  we  know,  that,  while  we  are  sub- 
ject in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  circum- 
stances and  environments  of  life,  we  still  have 
our  agency,  and  by  this  "we  stand  or  fall." 


And  if  it  should  be  that  our  will  in  some 
cases  is  insufficient  to  the  demands  made  of 
us,  we  are  informed  by  our  Father  in  heaven, 
that  his  "grace  is  sufficient." 

Now,  if  we  intend  to  form  some  New  Year 
resolutions,  desiring  to  do  better  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, let  us  put  them  into  lasting  effect,  and 
not  have  to  make  them  again  another  year, 
but  according  to  the  true  spirit  of  progres- 
sion, be  able  to  take  another  step  higher. 
The  following  resolutions  are  suggested  as 
being  such  as  will  serve  very  well  if  carried 
into  effect: — 

1.  We  will  try  to  be  more  considerate  of 
others'  feelings  and  to  be  as  gentle  as  pos- 
sible. 

2.  We  will  speak  evil  of  no  one  while  in  or 
out  of  his  presence. 

3.  We  will  try  to  speak,  if  we  speak  at  all 
of  others,  of  their  virtues,  and  to  seek  to  en- 
courage every  good  principle,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  discourage  every  evil  principle. 

4.  We  will  try,  while  we  are  discouraging 
a  wrong  in  another  or  others,  to  see  if  our 
characters  reflect  its  opposite  in  goodness, 
and  if  not  we  will  see  to  it  at  once. 

5.  We  will  try  to  see  that  the  influence  we 
exert  will  be  for  good  to  all  around  us  and  for 
the  promotion  of  every  good  principle. 

6.  We  win  try  to  let  the  gospel  have  a 
keener  and  broader  reflection  in  our  lives 
than  ever  before. 

7.  We  will  try  to  abstain  from  every  evil 
thing,  and  from  that  that  may  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  evil. 

8.  We  will  try  to  pray  more  earnestly  and 
to  live  accordingly,  and  thus  be  conslslent. 

9.  We  win  try  to  attend  the  Rellglo-Lit- 
erary  Society  every  meeting,  unless  the 
weather  be  very  stormy  or  some  reasonable  ex- 
cuse can  be  furnished. 

10.  We  will  try  to  help  move  on  this  society 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  to  seek  Its  pro- 
motion at  every  opportunity. 

11.  We  will  try  to  see  that  the  Individu- 
ality of  our  society  is  moving  along  proper 
lines,  realizing  that  the  aggregate  of  such 
will  be  our  success. 

12.  We  win  try  whenever  aid  is  called  for 
from  our  quarter  to  most  cordially  respond. 

13.  We  will  try  to  act  the  negative  of  tar- 
diness not  only  when  coming  to  meeting,  but 
also  when  our  name  is  on  the  programme. 

14.  We  will  try  to  be  watchful,  prayerful, 
faithful,  diligent,  and  jealous  for  the  success 
of  our  society. 

Finally  we  will  try  to  so  act,  individually 
and  collectively,  as  to  attain  unto  that  magnifi- 
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cenoe  of  splendor,  sublimity  of  g^^andeur,  and 
beauty  of  perfection,  in  the  intellectual, 
social,  moral,  and  spiritual  realms  the  origi- 
nal conception  of  which  called  for  no  less  a 
mind  than  the  Infinite  that  our  society  may 
be  what  it  has  been  intimated  it  can  be,  the 
grandest  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  and  also 
that  at  some  time  in  the  near  future  we  may 
read  upon  the  pages  of  our  advancement 
the  Religio-Literary  Society  a  grand  sv^xess. 
George  H.  Smith. 


Bear  Beaders: — So  much  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating 
drinks  that  many  might  suppose  it  was  be- 
coming monotonous.  In  fact  so  great  and 
universal  has  the  habit  become  that  few  real- 
ize how  much  of  the  misery  in  the  world  is 
traceable  to  their  use. 

From  the  opportunities  that  the  writer  has 
had  in  observing  their  baneful  eflPects  my 
advice  to  every  young  woman  is  to  refuse  the 
attentions  of  every  young  man  addicted  to 
their  use,  and  especially  where  maii-iageis  c(mr 
tempkUed.  Many  may  think  this  going  to  the 
extreme,  but  you  would  not  think  so,  if  you 
knew  what  the  writer  has  seen  of  their  evil 
effect.  At  the  risk  of  being  called  a  crank  I 
will  venture  to  tell  you  what  a  man  addicted 
to  the  use  of  such  things  will  do  after  mar- 
riage, believing  that  men  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances will  do  similar  things,  and  what 
is  here  written  is  seen  daily. 

He  will  spend  enough  money  in  these  dis- 
gusting habits  before  marriage  to  purchase  a 
comfortable  home,  something  that  every 
young  woman  desires  and  should  expect  from 
an  able  bodied  young  man  receiving  fair  com- 
pensation for  his  labor.  He  will  take  you  to 
a  rented  house  poorly  furnished.  After  mar- 
riage he  will  have  the  cravings  of  that  appe- 
tite satisfied  at  your  expense;  he  will  deprive 
you  of  the  hope  of  a  home  of  your  own;  he 
will  deprive  you  of  sufficient  clothing  and 
food;  he  will  leave  the  home  without  books  or 
papers,  and  many  other  comforts  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  and  in  motherhood  you  will 
be  deprived  of  many  things  that  every  hus- 
band should  provide  for  his  wife,  and  still 
worse  the  children  who  will  give  you  years  of 
care  and  anxiety  will  come  into  the  world 
predisposed  to  the  use  of  these  objectionable 
things  with  the  animal  nature  stronger  than 
the  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  which  will 
make  an  eternal  conflict  and  will  give  the 
mother  much  sorrow  when  she  should  have 
joy  and  happiness. 


And  what  is  all  this  for?  The  answer  will 
always  be,  that  he  might  satisfy  the  craviDg* 
of  an  unnatural  appetite  brought  about  b^ 
disobedience  to  God's  law. 

When  I  make  the  statement  that  youngs 
men  of  my  acquaintance  use  an  amount  of  to- 
bacco per  month  varying  in  cost  from  five  to 
fifteen  dollars  it  is  a  statement  that  is  abso-- 
lutely  true,  and  I  have  been  told  of  some  whom 
it  costs  twenty-five  dollars  and  sometimea 
thirty  dollars,  and  the  person  making  the 
latter  statement  had  ample  opportunity  U> 
know.  And  many  spend  equally  as  much  for 
drink,  in  either  case  enough  to  purchase  a 
nice  home  in  a  few  years. 

Young  women,  beware!  Promises  of  future 
reform  are  not  good,  if  at  present  the  man 
shows  none  of  his  good  intentions  by  good 
works.  Paul  Parker. 


Cody,  Neb. 

Dear  Readers  of  Autumn  Leaves: — February 
Leaves  just  came  to  hand.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  how  the  Saints  who  do  not  take  then> 
get  along.  There  is  so  much  good  reading 
in  them.  I  thought  when  the  December 
number  came  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
best  number  out,  but  when  the  next  was  re- 
ceived it  was  quite  as  good  and  soul  satisfy- 
ing, and  now  I  cannot  see  that  either  was  & 
particle  better  than  the  February  number. 

One  article  in  December  number,  "A  True 
Story,"  is,  alas,  only  too  true  in  so  many 
cases.  Many  brothers  and  sisters  have  a  simi- 
lar experience,  be  it  said  to  their  shame. 
Sometimes  such  a  feeling  exists  betweeo^ 
sisters.  And  I  know  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, but  thank  God  it  is  over. 

Suppose  either  party  to  such  an  estrange- 
ment should  die,  before  a  reconciliation,  (it 
is  possible,)  who  can  picture  the  remorse  of 
the  remaining  one. 

Life's  happiness  consists  not  in  some  great 
act  or  achievement,  but  in  the  daily  life  at 
home,  and  if  home  life  is  rendered  unhappy, 
very,  very  much  of  life's  happiness  is  lost. 
Ah,  let  us  realize  this  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  Daughters  of  Zion 
gathering  strength  and  numbers,  for  surely 
they  have  united  in  a  righteous  cause.  What 
could  be  a  more  laudable  aim  than  to  **trainr 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go?" 

May  they  be  aided  by  both  God  and  man 
in  their  most  worthy  efforts.  I  intend  join- 
ing them  when  opportunity  presents. 

We  learn  through  the  Herald  that  there  is^ 
a  branch  at   Hay  Springs^  which  is^  about 
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seTenty-five  miles  from  us,  and  those  who 
have  neTer  been  of  the  scattered  ones  cannot 
realize  what  a  feeling  of  gladness  it  gave  us 
to  know  they  were  so  near. 

We  have  seen  no  Latter  Day  Saint  except 
Bro.  E.  L.  Kelley's  family  for  six  years. 

There  are  not  so  many  letters  in  the  De- 
partment as  I  would  like  to  see,  I  wonder 
what  is  the  trouble.  Surely  we  all  wish  to 
see  it  sustained. 

Your  sister  in  Christ, 

Kate  Weed. 

[No  TBOUBLE.    Friends  little  slow.— Ed.] 


Davisville,  Cal. 
Dear  Readers: — As  I  have  for  some  time 
past  enjoyed  the  AiUumn  Leaves^  I  have  often 
felt  that  I  would  like  to  write:  but  seeing  the 
good  and  interesting  letters  there  I  felt  my 
incompetency  and  have  put  away  the  thought 
saying,  "There  are  others  who  can  write  so 
much  better  and  more  interesting  letters, 
why  should  I  think  of  it?"  But  if  we  do  not 
try,  we  will  never  gain  anything  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come,  and  if 
others  felt  that  there  was  some  one  else  to  do 


the  work,  where  would  be  our  Leaves  that  we 
all  enjoy  so  much  now? 

I  used  to  become  very  much  discouraged 
when  'I  attempted  anything  and  made  a  fail- 
ure, but  now,  with  God's  help,  I  think  I  am 
overcoming  it,  as  I  always  try  to  think,  "Thy 
will,    not   mine."     Another  good    thought, 
when  we  feel  that  we  are  making  very  slow 
progress,  is  given  iis  in  Longfellow's  Psalm 
of  Life,  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.     In  fact, 
I  think  there  is  a  grand  lesson  in  every  verse 
— yes,  nearly  every  line  of  the  poem. 
"Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Finds  us  farther  than  to-day.'* 
I  think  if  we  could  all  live  in  a  way  to  find 
ourselves  farther  to-morrow  than  we  are  to- 
day, it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  all. 

Praying   for  all  humankind  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause,  I  remain. 
Your  sister, 

Lou  Russell. 


{^"Address  all  letters  intended  for  this  de- 
partment to  Elder  J.  F.  McDowell,  Magnolia, 
Iowa. 


Daughters  of  Zion. 

MBS.  C.  B.  KBLLEY,  EDITOR. 

"Unity  of  work  is  the  hope  of  our  cause." 


FAMILY  GOVERNMENT.— No.  4. 
FOREIGN  INTERFERENCE. 

Among  the  "inalienable  rights"  of  every 
association  is  that  of  providing  and  executing 
its  own  rules  for  the  regulation  of  its  internal 
afiFairs.  Only  in  such  things  as  pertain  to 
mutual  external  relations  has  one  society, 
State,  or  institution  a  right  to  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  another.  Each  individual 
society  or  corporation  is  organized  by  itself, 
for  its  own  purposes.  If  there  is  not  within 
the  institution  wisdom  enough  to  properly 
direct  its  own  movements,  there  is  scarcely 
right  or  expediency  in  its  existence.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  those  having  the  continual 
<^are  of  any  government  are  best  acquainted 
with  its  needs  and  should  be  most  competent 
to  provide  such  regulations  as  will  best  for- 
ward its  interests.  (However,  in  making 
such  provisions  and  carrying  out  such  de- 
signs, they  may  receive  invaluable  aid  from  a 


variety  of  external  sources.)  The  family  is 
an  association  and  to  it  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions are  applicable. 

For  the  highest  development  of  man  it  is 
essential  that  he  be  of  a  social  character:  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  man  to  be  social 
but  for  the  influence  that  each  man  has  upon 
others.  But  while  personal  influence  may  be 
potent  for  good,  it  may  as  easily  be  made  a 
power  of  evil.  Nothing  will  be  found  a  better 
assistant  in  the  culture  and  refinement  of 
mind  and  morals  than  the  continual  social 
contact  with  those  whose  characters  are  men- 
tally and  morally  elevated.  Nor  will  any- 
thing so  speedily  debase  one's  character  as 
association  with  those  who  ai*e  vile.  One  of 
the  worst  external  interferences  with  paren- 
tal control  comes  from  the  association  of  the 
children.  These  companions,  by  example 
and  by  word  teach  the  children  to  resist  pa- 
rental authority,  and,  by  a  perversion  of  the 
blessed  love  of  liberty  that  is  in  every  one. 
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succeed  in  plantiDg  potent  seeds  of  rebellion 
in  the  fertile  soil  of  young  hearts.  Nor  is 
the  more  natural  influence  of  the  parent  al- 
ways able  to  destroy  the  noxious  weeds  that 
grow  therefrom. 

Inmates  of  the  house,  older  children,  uncles, 
aunts,  or  grandparents  pervert  the  *'home 
rule,"  and  foster  the  rebellious  spirit,  though 
often  unintentionally.  This  perversion  grows 
out  of  a  misdirected  sympathy,  occasioned  by 
the  child's  cries  consequent  upon  correction 
received.  It  sometimes  happens  that  those  who 
because  of  relationship,  age,  and  experience 
think  themselves  qualified  to  do  so  (but  whose 
works  often  show  them  peculiarly  unqualified) 
attempt  to  dictate  to  parents  how  their  house 
shall  be  ruled:  and  sometimes  the  rightful 
authorities  weakly  yield  against  their  reason. 

For  such  disturbing  elements  as  we  have 
noted,  we  know  of  but  one  remedy.  Parents 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  their  natural 
relationship  gives  them  the  exclusive  right  of 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  household:  that 
the  self-assumed  responsibility  of  parentage 
makes  such  government  a  stern  duty;  that 
unless  qualified  for  such  government  they  are 
unqualified  for  parentage.  With  such  wis- 
dom as  nature,  experience,  observation,  and 
study  has  given  them,  they  should  mark  out 
a  policy  of  government;  then  "as  much  as  in 
them  is,"  see  to  it  that  nothing  interferes 
with  the  execution  of  that  policy.  Of  course 
this  will  be  diflBcult,  often  disagreeable,  but 
the  path  of  duty,  however  rough,  is  the  only 
safe  road  to  travel. 

Our  fear  of  alienating  relatives  or  friends 
often  deters  us  from  following  the  dictates  of 
our  judgment.  Which  is  worse,  to  lose  a 
friend,  or  even  every  friend,  or  to  sacrifice  a 
principle?  He  that  does  right  is  on  God's 
side,  and  therefore  with  the  majority.  Sel- 
dom is  it  easier  to  do  right  than  wrong  be- 
cause of  "all  flesh"  which  is  "corrupt  before 
God,"  opposing  us.  But  the-  following  of 
right  principles  will  amply  repay  for  the 
effort  put  forth,  ultimately.  When  mankind 
learns  to  do  right  and  abide  the  consequences, 
regardless  of  present  difficulties,  then  will 
the  millennium  be  near. 

O.  RiGINAL. 
November  20, 1893. 

The  letter  to  Sr.  Walker  in  this  number, 
from  Australia  will  doubtless  prove  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  the  readers  of 
this  department. 

Its  words  are  encouraging  to  the  helpers 
and  we  bespeak  for  it  a  careful  perusal. 


TUNCURRY,  N.  S.  W.,  Dec.  8,  1893. 

Dear  Sister  Walker: — I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  work 
outlined  and  now  begun  by  the  Daughters  of 
Zion.    The  matter  which  you  have  been  f  ur- 
/lishing  in  the  Home  Column  up  to  date,  on 
Child  Training,  I  am  bold  to  say,  is  worth 
more  than  the  subscription  price  of  the  Her- 
ald— valuing  it  from  a  selfish  and  business 
standpoint.      It  seems  to  me,  it  adds  tone  and 
%Deight  to  the  general  makeup  of  our  church 
organ.      I  want  to  say  that   you  have   my 
hearty  cooperation  as  far  as  I  can  give  it  as  a 
young,   single   man.       Perhaps  such  a   one 
ought  not  to  have  much  to  say  from    the 
nature  of  the  position  he  occupies  as  a  man. 
But  since,  though  thus  situated,  he  has  had 
the  responsibility  of  being  a  teacher  of  right- 
eousness placed  upon  him,  he  feels  that,  un- 
der the  same,  he  has  no  excuse  for  neglect  of 
duty.      I  therefore  accept  Paul's  advice  to 
Timothy  regarding  his  youth,  and  every  op- 
portunity I  have,  will  call  parents'  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  grand  privilege  of  ob- 
taining help  in  their  home  training  should 
not  be  missed.      I  will  introduce  the  subject 
to  them  and  let  you  and  the  society  continue 
the  acquaintance. 

There  was  once  but  one  work  in  this 
church:  the  evangelical.  For  years  the 
minister  went  forth  with  Bible  and  Nephite 
Record  without  purse  to  tell  the  glad  news. 
A  church  press  began  to  help  and  later  the 
shorthand  art  offered  its  talent.  The  **little 
stone"  rolled  faster  and  surer  "in  all  the 
world."  But  what  of  the  church  at  home? 
The  necessity  for  shepherds  developed  and 
the  supply  came  by  the  Chief  Shepherd  out- 
lining more  clearly  the  duties  of  a  high  priest 
ministry,  and  it  continues  to  develop.  Aux- 
iliary to  that  strong  arm  came  the  general 
Sunday  sichool  work.  This  opened  up  a  field 
for  lay  members,  and  stimulated  the  talent  of 
the  young  of  the  church.  The  Religio-Lit- 
erary  Society  now  comes  into  rank  as  a 
volunteer;  and  last  but  not  least,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Zion.  As  the  body  is  one,  yet  has 
many  members,  so  is  this  church.  No  longer 
one  department,  but  many.  If  this  does  not 
offer  labor  to  every  willing  hand  in  its  own 
peculiar  line,  I'd  like  to  know  what  would. 
No  room  for  idlers;  no  waiting  for  a  ccM; 
work  for  all.  Who  that  comprehends  the 
need  of  the  hour  can  object  to  these  ** various 
organizations  for  good"  in  the  church? 

Agreeable  to  the  foregoing,  the  missionary 
has  his  peculiar  work  to  perform  in  that  de- 
partment.    For  its  successful  execution  he 
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has  pledged  bis  time  and  talents.  He  is  a 
specialist,  as  are  the  workers  in  the  other 
named  departments;  and,  perhaps,  can  be  a 
success  only  in  his  place.  But  does  this  ex- 
empt him  from  getting  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  other  departments?  Should  he 
allow  himself  to  settle  into  a  disinterested, 
ignorant  attitude?  Surely,  no.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  can  inform  himself  concerning  the 
object  and  progress  of  them,  and  become 
even  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects.  Take 
Sunday  school  and  mothers'  work  for  instance. 
It  takes  but  little  effort  to  know  what  is 
going  on:  and  then  when  an  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself,  to  speak  a  "good  word"  in  behalf 
of  them.  Say:  "It  is  a  necessary  move- 
ment," or  "It  has  my  hearty  approval;  I 
hope  you'll  join  in"— yes,  actually  say  it,  out 
loud.  If  it  is  known  that  the  missionary 
favors  it  and  is  interested  in  it,  it  will  help. 
I  may  suppose,  he  has  then  done  the  major 
part  of  his  duty  concerning  it.  Us  missiona- 
ries should  avoid  extremes.  Because  we 
haven't  the  time  to  enter  into  these  other 
departments  as  fully  and  completely  as  their 
workers  do,  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to 
(all  into  an  entire  ignorance  of,  and  a  conse- 
quent indifference  to  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GOMER  Wells. 


VIRTUE  IN  ENDURANCE. 

TIACH    THE    CHILDREN    TO    ENDURB    HARDSHIPS 
WITH   FORTITUDE. 

At  the  present  time  so  much  is  said  abont 
the  doty  of  manife«»tinK  sympathy,  especially 
toward  children  in  the  little  misfortunes  which 
seem  to  them  so  great,  that  we  are  led  to  won- 
der whether  there  is  not  danger  of  showing  too 
much  pity.  Whether  onr  too  free  and  ready 
expressions  of  compassion  or  pympathy  may 
not  tend  to  weaken  the  resolution  and  force 
which  is  essential  to  heroism,  and  to  consider 
if  the  latter  be  not  too  grand  a  quality  to  be 
thoB  imperiled 

In  a  certain  family  of  yonng  people  of  all 
ages,  from  four  to  eighteen  years,  the  featnres 
of  heroic  endurance  in  all  things,  both  phyi^ical 
and  moral,  is  so  marked  a  trait  as  to  excite  the 
wondering  admiration  of  all  beholders.  At 
the  same  time  the  children  are  as  tender  of 
heart  and  compassionate  as  they  are  brave. 
Their  parents  are  the  one  of  old  New  England 
Poritan  stock  the  other  of  purely  Huguenot  de- 
scent, thus  the  inheritance  of  tenderness  and 


strength  came  alike  from  both.  One  might 
say  that  it  was  all  a  mere  matter  of  inherited 
qualities  but  for  the  fact  that  two  of  the  eight 
children  had  been  adopted  by  a  childless  sister 
of  the  mother,  and  in  these  two,  while  the  in- 
herent courage  would  come  to  the  front  in 
cases  of  severe  trial,  it  but  rarely  showed  it€elf 
in  the  email  frets  and  accidents  of  dailv  life. 
In  a  conversation  with  the  mother  this  differ- 
ence was  mentioned  and  she  was  asked  to 
what  she  attributed  it.    She  replied:— 

"My  sister  and  I  agree  perfectly  in  most  of 
our  methods  of  trailing,  but  in  one  we  do  not. 
I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  let  my  children 
see  that  though  I  tenderly  sympathized  with 
them  while  they  made  no  complaints,  they 
could  receive  but  scant  pity  from  me  if  they 
songht  it. 

**If  Jack  hurt  himself  quite  badly,  when  he 
first  went  to  live  with  my  sister,  he  might  shed 
a  tear  or  two,  if  the  pain  were  severe,  bat  he 
made  no  outcry  and  songht  no  aid  unless  it 
were  really  needed.  A  few  days  ago  I  truly 
grieved  that  when  he  crushed  his  finger  in  the 
door  he  began  to  cry  aloud,  and  rushed  up  to 
his  aunt,  who  kissed  his  finger  and  bound  it 
up  amid  many  compassionate  phrases,  or  others 
more  hurtful,  such  as  'Naughty  door;  auntie 
shall  have  to  whip  the  door/  Unle^«*8  this 
course  be  speedily  altered  (and  it  muat  be,  or 
my  husband  and  I  cannot  consent  to  leave  the 
children  with  my  sister)  both  Jack  and  Lucy 
will  be  ruined  in  this  respect.  They  will  be- 
coipe  cowards,  and  cowardice  is  the  worst  of  all 
faults ;  for  it  is  the  mother  of  all  crimes  " 

"Of  all  crimes  ?*'    we  asked,  doubtingly. 

"Well"— smiling — "perhaps  that  is  a  little 
too  strong  a  phrase,  but  truly  I  think  that  fear 
is  the  root  of  most  sins.  The  boy  who  fears 
the  ridicule  of  unworthy  associates  will  use 
tobacco  and,  later  on,  strong  liquors,  although 
he  may  have  an  actual  distaste  for  them,  in 
order  to  make  himself  manly  He  fights  be- 
cause he  fears  some  one  will  say  that  he  is 
afraid.  The  girl  marries  a  man  for  whom  she 
cares  little  or  nothing  because  she  fears  she 
may  be  called  an  old  maid ;  or  she  trails  a 
long  dress  over  filthy  streets  in  a  manner 
which  is  revolting  to  all  her  dainty  instincts, 
because  she  fears  that  her  drees  may  be  ridi- 
culed as  out  of  style.  Both  men  and  women 
live  beyond  their  means  for  fear  they  may  be 
esteemed  poor,  and  pretend  to  tastes  which 
they  have  not  for  fear  they  be  not  thought 
well  of.  From  first  to  last  in  all  our  lives,  lies 
and  deceit  in  all  their  shades  proceed  from  fear 
of  some  sort" 
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"Not  quite  all,"  was  insisted.  'There  are 
lies  of  jealousy,  euvy,  covetousnees,  malice, 
even  of  benevolence  " 

*'Even  these,''  continued  the  mother,  "may 
usually  be  traced  to  some  form  of  fear.  Jeal- 
ousy is  a  fear  that  some  one  else  may  be  better 
o  ved  or  more  highly  favored  than  we ;  envy  is  a 
fear  that  some  one  may  surpass  us;  malice 
itself  is  more  often  aroused  by  fear  than  by  any 
other  one  of  a  half  dozen  motives;  even 
benevolent  lies  are  probably  induced  by  a  fear 
of  ill  consequences  to  others  if  the  truth  be 
told.'' 

Whether  the  speaker  was  quite  right  in  her 
reasoning  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  discuss;  we 
would  only  draw  attention  to  the  value  of  an 
early  training  in  habits  of  endurance. 

A  little  girl  of  four  years,  the  granddaughter 
of  a  once  famous  American  statesman,  was 
playing  in  the  parlor  of  his  fine,  old-fashioned 
country  house.  The  yawning  fireplace  of  more 
ancient  days  had  been  filled  in  with  brick,  in 
order  that  a  modern  stove  might  be  used. 
Against  a  lower  corner  of  the  brickwork  rested 
a  piece  of  polished  iron  about  eighteen  inches 
square  and  nearly  an  inch  thick.  What  was 
behind  that  piece  of  iron  had  often  puzzled  the 
child,  and  the  answer  that  it  "covered  the 
opening  left  in  the  brickwork,  so  that  straw 
could  be  thrust  up  the  chimney  and  lighted  to 
burn  it  out  without  removing  the  stove."  con- 
veyed no  meaning  to  lier  perplexed  mind.  In 
her  eyes  the  queer  square  of  iron  covered  the 
entrance  to  some  enchanted  region  where  little 
girls  must  necessarily  delight  to  go. 

Accordingly,  with  all  her  little  strength,  she 
tugged  away  at  the  barrier.  She  saw  an  irregu- 
lar opening  and  caught  a  gleam  of  sunlight 
filtering  down  the  flue.  She  sought  to  look 
further;  but  the  iron  was  too  heavy,  and  fell 
from  the  tiny  fingers  upon  the  tiny  toes  with 
crushing  weight.  The  t-tately  old  grandfather 
raised  the  iron  and  took  the  silent  child  upon 
his  knee.    Kissing  her,  he  said,  kindly: — 

*'It  must  have  hurt  you  very  much,  my  pet." 

The  little  face  was  all  a-quiver  with  pain, 
tears  stood  in  the  brave,  brown  eyes,  and  the 
words  faltered  as  they  came: — 

**I  dess  it's  on*y  for  'ittle  w'ile  " 

"That's  right,  darling."  said  the  child's 
mother,  gently  removing  shoe  and  stocking 
from  the  little  foot,  now  found  to  have  been 
seriously  hurt;  "that's  right!  Mother's  brave 
little  girl  knows  that  crying  only  makes  the 
hurt  last  longer." 

The  poor  baby  could  not  keep  the  tears  from 
running  down  her  little  cheeks,  pale  from  the 


suffering;  but  she  did  refrain  from  making  the 
least  outcry,  or  even  moan. 

After  she  had  been  carried  away  in  her  moth- 
er's arms,  to  sleep  away  the  exhaustion  of  pdn, 
her  grandfather,  with  tears  of  pity  and  admira 
tlon  in  his  eyes,  said,  emphatically  :— 

"I  have  always  loved  my  daughter-in-law, 
but  never  have  I  admired  her  so  much  as  to- 
day. She  is  teaching  her  children  to  be  heroes ! 
That  child  will  make  her  mark  in  the  world, 
some  day,  God  bless  her !" 

The  grandsire  was  right.  The  child  became 
a  woman  of  marked  character  and  ability.  She 
was  but  nineteen  at  the  outbreak  of  our  civil 
war,  but  such  was  her  ardor  and  enthusiasm, 
tempered  by  reason  and  strengthened  by  cour- 
age, that  she  was  among  the  first  to  enter  into 
hospital  service,  working  until  carried  oflT  by  a 
fever  almost  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

This  noble  woman's  childish  training  in 
habits  of  endurance  would  have  proved  equally 
useful  to  her  in  anv  vocation.  There  is  not  a 
possible  career  in  which  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  meet  hardships  of  one  sort  6r  another.  Has 
one  done  one's  best,  striving  honorably  to  de- 
serve only  commendation,  and  then  won  but 
blame  or  ridicule,  the  weakness  of  yielding 
to  mortification  can  but  render  the  matter 
worse.  Is  one  reproved,  even  harshly,  one  may 
make  the  admonition  fruitful  of  good  results 
Sickness,  misfortune,  poverty,  disillusion,  even 
undeserved  shame  and  death  itself  lose  half 
their  terrors  when  bravely  faced  and  endured. 
In  a  measure  this  lesson  can  be  taught  to  the 
youngest;  the  oldest  cannot  aflbrd  to  cease 
from  learning  it.  To  grow  strong  by  suflTering 
one  must  have  learned  to  endure  hardships 
with  fortitude.  Suffering  of  any  sort,  not  so 
borne  is  debilitating,  enervating,  destructive. 

How  much  of  future  strength  depends  upon 
early  training  in  the  exercise  of  true  courage, 
comparatively  few  seem  to  remember.  It  is  so 
easy  to  pity,  caress,  and  openly  sympathize 
with  a  sobbing  child  ;  so  hard  to  treat  its  hurts 
— whether  moral  or  physical— with  a  touch  as 
firm  as  tender ;  being  brave,  that  the  child  may 
also  be  brave.  Yet  it  is  as  undoubtedly  a 
duty  to  teach  fortitude  as  it  is  to  teach  truth- 
fulness If  the  mother  whose  opinions  have 
been  quoted  be  correct  in  her  views,  truthful- 
ness itself  is  largely  dependent  upon  courage. 
A  naturally  timid  person  may.  indeed,  be  also 
natively  honest;  yet  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible for  such  a  person  to  retain  absolute  hon- 
esty of  word  and  act ;  and  the  most  unhappy 
of  mortals  are  those  who  have  not  the  courage 
to  support  the  real  truthfulness  of  their 
natures. — SeL 
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*  •Clear  thoughts  patiently  worked  out  and  freely  interchanged  before  action  is  called  for,  are  the  only 
means  of  making  that  action  wise,  permanent,  and  effective." 


Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white 
Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night ; 

Though  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  line  be  that  sublime ; 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 

— Lmoell. 


What   a  blunder  ia  made   by  the  Sunday 
school  that  attempts  to  be  independent  of  the 
church  I      What  a  mistake   is    made  by  the 
church  which  considers  that  it  has  no  respon- 
sibilitiee  concerning  the  Sunday  school !     An 
independent  Sunday  school    is  in    spirit  too 
much  allied  to  an  "independent"  child ;  and  a 
church  independent  of  the  Sunday  school  is  in 
motherhood  too  near  akin  to  the  ostrich.    An 
independent     Sunday     pchool     graduates    its 
scholars  into  the  world,  and  a  neglectful  church 
has  no  door  through  which  the  children  might 
find  their  way  from  the  Sunday  school  into  its 
fold  instead.    The  two  have  no  reason  to  be 
separated.    They  should  be  as  one.     The  Sun- 
day school  should  be    the    church  at  work, 
teaching  and  training  its  membership  and  its 
little  ones.    So  shall  the  church  be  able  to  say : 
"Behold,  I  and  the  children  whom  the  Lord 
bath  given  me  are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in 
Israel  irom  the  Lord  of  hosts,  which  dwelleth  in 
Mount  Zion." — Pilgrim  Teacher, 


KEEP  YOUR  CAMP  FIRES  BLAZING. 

There  lies  before  me  a  letter  from  distant 
California  written  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  more  thoroughly  organizing 
a  Sunday  school,  the  history  of  which  is  some- 
thing as  follows: — 

A  family  of  Saints  were  living  too  far  from 
the  branch  of  which  they  were  members  to 
admit  of  their  attending  very  often  and  hence 
among  other  privileges  they  were  deprived  of 
the  Sabbath  school.  The  mother  feeling  keenly 
the  necessity  of  teaching  her  children  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  goepel,  gathered  them  around  her 
every  Sabbath  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Quarter- 
Ues  gave  them  systematic  instruction  in  the 
gospel.  As  time  passed  on,  other  Saints  moved 
in  and  all  were  attracted  to  the  blazing  camp 


fire  our  sister  had  kindled,  and  as  one  after  an* 
other  joined  her  it  was  found  necessary  to  or- 
ganize a  regular  Sunday  school  though  still 
held  at  her  house.  Accordingly  one  was  organ- 
ized and  incorporated  in  the  General  Sunday 
School  Association. 

It  now  consists  of  twenty-three  members 
some  of  whom  come  a  distance  of  six  and 
others  of  seven  miles  and  are  realizing  a  bless- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  overcome 
in  seeking  it.  Beside  the  Sunday  school,  but 
as  an  outgrowth  of  it,  they  have  prayer  meet- 
ing every  Friday  night  and  thus  from  week  to 
week  are  renewing  their  strength,  and  letting 
their  light  shine  before  the  world. 

How  many  who  read  this  will  do  likewise  ?  . 
The  time  has  long  passed  when  the  church 
can  afford,  or  desire,  to  leave  all  the  work  for 
the  ministry  to  do.  Each  individual  member 
has  his  or  her  influence  and  that  influence  if 
not  telling  for  good,  is  certainly  telling  for  evil. 
There  is  no  neutral  ground. 

Light  and  keep  your  campfires  burning  for 
in  the  darkness  many,  many  wanderers  are 
groping  for  light  and  as  surely  as  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  with  you  (which  it  ever  will  be  in  the 
path  of  duty)  they  will  be  attracted  to  its 
warmth  and  bathe  their  weary  souls  in  the 
peace  of  God's  love.  Don't  fear  to  invite  your 
neighbors  to  join  with  you.  Their  trials,  their 
heartach«>s  j^nd  burdens  are  like  our  own  and 
we  all  need  the  soothing  balm  which  only  the 
great  Healer  can  give. 

As  Lowell  says.  Let  your  aim  be  high  and  if 
it  is,  God's  blessing  will  rest  upon  you  and  the 
seed  sown  will  produce  abundant  fruit. 

Advance. 


The  petty  cares,  the  minute  anxieties,  the 
infinite  littles  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  human  experience,  like  the  'granules  of 
powder,  give  the  last  and  highest  polish  to  a 
character.  They  are  what  will — if  improved 
by  us — secure  our  refinement,  our  ennobling, 
our  fitting  for  usefulness  here  and  for  happi- 
ness hereafter. 

Good  humor  is  the  cheapest  luxury  one  can 
enjoy,  and  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  "is  worth  a 
hundred  groans  in  any  state  of  the  market." 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL.— Pakt  1. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  COMPREHEND? 

The  object  of  the  writer  will  be  to  closely 
examine  some  of  the  many  characteristics  of 
the  blessed  Sunday  school  work,  that  Zion's 
children  may  be  more  fully  enlightened  in 
reference  to  its  importance^  knowing,  from  an 
active  engagement  in,  association  with,  and 
superin  tendency  of,  this  work  or  parts  of  it,  the 
need  of  such  examination. 

To  fully  understand  the  importance  of  any 
work  one  must  be  acquainted  with  its  compre- 
hensiveness; to  know  what  its  scope  is,  and  its 
usefulness  should  be.  To  understand  this  an 
examination  must  be  had  so  as  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  object  of  such  work,  and  the 
means  enacted  to  carry  out  such  object. 

I  am  aware  that  much  has  been  already 
written  upon  this  topic  but  in  essaying  the 
present  tusk  I  believe  much  more  can  be  bene- 
ficially said,  and  that  which  has  been  already 
ably  presented  may  be  shown  in  diflferent  con- 
nections, and  that  turning  the  light  upon  it 
from  a  different  point  may  bring  to  light,  to 
some  minds,  that  not  already  observed  from 
the  various  pen  pictures  previously  brought 
into  existence. 

The  Sunday  school  comprehends  more  than 
at  first  or  second  notice  can  be  observed,  even 
by  those  earnestly  engaged  in  it,  and  those  not 
so  engaged  can  know  but  very  little  of  it.  Not 
until  years  of  careful  study  and  prayerful  con- 
sideration have  I  been  able  to  consider  its  com- 
prehensiveness as  I  now  do,  and  as  the  years 
advance  I  can  realize  very  perceptibly  a  natural 
growth  in  this  direction,  so  that  I  conclude 
that  should  I  continue,  as  I  tru«*t  I  will,  to  be 
closely  associated  with  and  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  Sunday  school  work,  its  power  for  good, 
and  importance  in  soul  saving  and  mind  en- 
lightening will  be  much  more  perceptible  than 
at  present.  So  will  it  be  in  the  case  of  all. 
The  more  earnestly  engaged,  closely  associated 
with,  and  continuously  employed  in  any  work 
you  are.  especially  in  any  department  of  God*8 
"work,  the  more  of  its  blessedness  you  will  ex- 
perience, and  importance  you  will  perceive. 

There  seems, — I  hope  it  is  only  seeming, — to 
be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  earnest  Sun- 
day school  workers  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of 
its  power  for  good,  by  relegating  it  to  teaching 
only  divine  thought,  to  having  lor  its  prime, 
and  almost  exclusive  object,  the  instructing 
and  training  of  the  little  children,  and  to  work 
done,  for  the  development  of  the  mind  by 
truth,  on  the  Lord's  day  alone,  because  it  is 
called  "Sunday  school."    This  I  conclude,  as  I 


believe  all  others  must  conclude  when  they 
have  closely  examined  the  work  to  be  done  by 
the  Sunday  school,  is  a  very  contracted  view; 
a  view  of  this  work  obtained  when  looking 
over  it,  or  to  one  side  of  it,  or  not  so  far  as  to  it, 
at  some  other  object.  The  Sunday  school  work 
must  be  viewed  from  a  point  where  we  can  see 
it  clearly  without  our  vision  being  obetracted 
by  any  other  object,  and  hence  we  will  examine 
it  as  it  is,  as  outlined  by  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  adopted  by  the  General  Association 
and  church  in  ^'conference  assembled."  On 
page  1  is  article  IL,  which  outlines  the  objects 
of  "The  General  Sunday  School  Association  of 
the  Reorgan'zed  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints." 

"The  objects  of  the  Association  shall  be  (l)to 
consolidate  and  unify  the  forces  engaged  in  the 
Sunday  school  work  ;  (2)  to  devise  and  put  in 
operation  metJwds  a?id  means  for  its  promotion, 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  God's  word  accord- 
ing to  the  best  methods  suggested  by  experi- 
ence and  the  Spirit  of  truth." 

According  to  this  article  we  cannot  see  any 
limitation  as  to  just  what  should  be  taught,  for 
while  God's  word  is  to  be  taught,  we  notice 
reference  is  had  to  "methods  and  means,"  as 
"suggested  by  experience  and  the  Spirit  of 
truth."  This  broadens  the  scope  of  study  to  a 
history  of  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  in  re- 
gard to  methods  and  means  used  to  meet  the 
emergencies  that  have  existed,  so  we  may  know 
how  better  to  meet  the  emergencies  that  may 
arise  of  a  similar  kiud«  to  a  study  of  what  ob- 
stacles there  are  in  existence  to  overcome, 
what  evils  exist  to  be  corrected,  and  with  whom 
error  exists  in  regard  to  God's  word,  so  that 
all  may  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth- 
God's  word,  John  17: 17 — so  that  the  **teaching 
of  God's  word"  may  be  accomplished  according 
to  the  prime  object  assigned  for  the  existence 
of  the  Sunday  School  Association  Gk>d's  word 
relates  to  more  than  the  first  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  to  the  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  church.  Tt  relates  to  all  things  that 
pertain  to  this  life  and  the  life  to  come  that 
would  call  for  the  exercise  of  our  "heart,  soul, 
strength,  and  mind"  for  so  says  God's  word  as 
recorded  in  Luke  10:  27,  and  with  this  is 
connected  all  social  duties  as  relates  to  oar 
neighbor  (see  same  verse)  and  our  enemy. 
(See  Matt.  5: 44  and  19: 15>17.)  We  also  have 
similar  instruction  found  in  God's  word  as  re- 
corded in  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  as 
found  in  section  69,  paragraph  8.  We  are  ad- 
vised on  page  15  of  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  that  the  departments  of  study  com- 
prehend at  least  the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon^ 
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■nd  Doctrine  and  Covenante,  so  that  we  will 
ase  as  means  of  gaining  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  comprehensiveness  of  that  to  be 
tanght    and   learned,   or   rather  learned  and 
tanght  in  the  Sunday  school  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon and  Doctrine  and  Covenants  as  well  as  the 
Bible.     In  section  85,  paragraph  21,  of  Doctrine 
and   Covenants  we  learn  that  God   has  com- 
manded the  Saints  to  "teach  ye  diligently,  that 
you  may  be  instructed  more  perfectly  in  theory, 
in  principle,  in  doctrine,  in  the  law  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  all  things  that  pertain  unto  the  king- 
dom  of   God,  that  is   expedient    for    you  to 
understand  ;  of  things  both  in  heaven,  and  in 
earth,  and  under  the  earth ;  things  which  have 
been;    things  which  are;    things  which   must 
shortly   come  to  paps;    things  which  are  at 
home  ;  things  which  are  abroad ;  the  wars  and 
the  perplexities  of  the  nations ;   and  the  judg- 
ments which  are  on  the  land ;  and  a  knowledge 
also  of  countries,  and  of  kingdoms;"    and  all 
this  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  "the  calling 
whereunto  I  have  called  you,  and  the  mission 
with  which  I  have  commissioned  you."    This 
does  not  limit  the  study  to  be  followed  in  the 
Sunday  school  work,  but  rather  extends  it  to 
the  fall  scope  to  which  our  efficient  Quarterlies 
have  carried  it,  and  even  farther.    This  shows 
plainly  that  which  may  be  studied  and  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  school  in  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  permissible  to  be  studied  in  the 
Sunday  school. 

The  above  indicates  plainly  also  lO/io  is  com- 
prehended in  the  -Sunday  school,  for  every  one 


needing  the  information  found  in  God's  word^ 
should  be  those  who  are  members  of  and  en- 
gaged in  the  Sunday  school  work.  This  does 
not  limit  it  to  little  children  ;  if  any  think  it 
does  I  believe  the  application  of  this  saying  of 
Jesus  "Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as 
little  children"  would  not  be  out  of  place  with 
all  such  who  so  think,  and  then  all  would  be 
included  in  the  Sunday  school.  To  be  efficient 
in  teaching  God's  word,  which  comprehends  a 
knowledge  oftchcU  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it, 
extends  the  time  to  be  used  necessary  to  be 
prepared,  beyond  that  of  the  Lord's  day,  unless 
some  are  exceedingly  efficient  in  their  work, 
more  so  than  any  mortal  I  have  as  yet  become 
acquainted  with.  The  great  difficulty  univer- 
versally  complained  of  by  our  most  efficient 
workers  is  that  when  all  the  time  has  been 
used  there  is,  and  all  the  opportunities  taken 
advantage  of,  that  they  can  yet  see  something 
wherein  they  consider  themselves  deficient. 

From  the  above  we  must  conclude  that  the 
Sunday  school  comprehends  all  persons  who 
need  instruction  in  God's  word,  all  subjects 
treated  of  in  God's  word,  a  knowledge  of  methods 
and  means  for  giving  clearly  the  information 
contained  therein  to  both  young  and  old  and 
to  all  classes  of  minds,  and  persons  surrounded 
by  all  kinds  of  influences,  and  the  use  of  all 
time  and  every  opportunity.  The  Sunday 
school  is  from  these  cogitations  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  work  of  preaching  the  word  by 
the  authorized  ministry,  and  has  become  a 
part  of  that  work,  "an  auxiliary  to  the  church.'^ 


(Published  by  request.) 

O,   STOP  AND  TELL  ME,   RED  MAN. 


O,  stop  and  tell  me,  Red  Man, 
Who  are  you,  why  you  roam, 

And  how  you  get  your  living; 
Have  you  no  God — no  home? 

With  Btature  straight  and  portly, 
And  decked  in  native  pride, 

With  feathers,  paints,  and  brooches, 
He  willingly  replied, — 

I  onoe  was  pleasant  Ephraim, 
When  Jacob  for  me  prayed; 

But  oh,  how  blessings  vanish. 
When  man  from  God  has  strayed! 

Before  your  nation  knew  us, 
Some  thousand  moons  ago. 

Our  fathers  fell  in  darkness, 
And  wandered  to  and  fro. 


And  long  they've  lived  by  hunting 

Instead  of  work  and  arts, 
And  so  our  race  has  dwindled 

To  idle  Indian  hearts. 

Yet  hope  within  us  lingers. 

As  if  the  Spirit  spoke — 
He'll  come  for  your  redemption. 

And  break  your  gentile  yoke. 

And  all  your  captive  brothers 
From  every  clime  shall  come, 

And  quit  their  savage  customs, 
To  live  with  God  at  home. 

Then  joy  will  fill  our  bosoms. 
And  blessings  crown  our  days, 

To  live  In  pure  religion, 
And  sing  our  Maker's  praise. — 8eL 
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I  SHALL  NOT  PASS  THIS  WAY  AGAIN. 

The  bread  that  bringeth  strength  I  want  to  g^ive, 
The  water  pore  that  bids  the  thirsty  live ; 
I  want  to  help  the  fainting  day  by  day ; 
*Tm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way/^ 

I  want  to  g^ve  the  oil  of  joy  for  tears. 

The  faith  to'conqaer  crowding  doubts  and  fears, 

Beauty  for  ashes  may  I  g^ve  alway, — 

**I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  ag^in  this  way/' 

I  want  to  give  good  measure  running  o'er ; 
And  into  angry  hearts  I  want  to  pour 
The  answer  soft  that  turneth  wrath  away, — 
*Tm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way." 

I  want  to  give  to  others  hope  and  faith ; 
I  want  to  do  all  that  the  Master  saith ; 
I  want  to  live  aright  from  day  to  day,— 
**I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way." 


As  WE  come  to  our  corner  for  our  regular 
monthly  chat  with  our  readers,  no  thought  is 
more  strongly  inborne  upon  our  soul  than  the 
one  above,  so  forcibly  expressed  by  Adelaide  A- 
Proctor.  In  life  many,  very  many  things  are 
uncertain,  but  upon  some  things  is  stamped  in 
indelible  colors  the  immutable  fiat  uuchnnge- 
able  Among  this  number  every  toiler  upon 
life's  uneven  road,  every  one  who  journeys  on, 
whether  with  weary,  lacerated  feet  or  with 
step  elastic  as  the  springing,  budding  hopes  of 
youth  and  love  can  make  them,  knows  if  he 
will  but  pause  long  enough  to  reflect,  is  the 
vanished  moment,  the  hour  of  time  that  has 
glided  into  the  unnumbered  cycles  of  the  past, 
and  to  those  who  have  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
right  as  opposed  to  wrong,  of  truth  as  opposed 
to  error,  who,  in  short,  have  determined  that 
as  they  pass  along  the  dusty  highway  of  life 
they  will  leave  footprints  which  shall  be  a  safe 
guide  into  paths  of  rectitude  and  honor  for 
thoee  who  shall  follow  after,  the  thought,  "I 
fihall  never  pass  t  his  way  again,"  comes  freighted 
with  solemn  meaning. 

In  regarding  the  work  outlined  and  contem- 
plated by  the  societies  organized  in  the  church 
at  our  last  spring  conference,  the  question 
<;ome8  to  us  as  one  of  which  the  answer  is 
mostly  given.  What  have  you  done  in  the 
year  which  is  nearing  its  close  to  entitle  you  to 
the  confidence  of  the  church  ?  What  imprints 
have  you  made  upon  the  highway  of  life  which 
flhall  remain  as  silent  sentinels  by  the  wayside 
to  cheer,  encoarage,  lift  up,  and  elevate  thoee 


who  most  pass  along  the  same  way  after  yon 
bat  who  will  pass  bat  once? 

In  anity  is  strength,  and  perhape  yon  wiH 
pardon  us  if,  in  oar  great  desire  to  see  this 
work  move  on,  we  may  repeat  what  perchance 
has  before  been  said,  and  what  may  have  been 
better  said  by  others.  For,  however  trae  thi« 
may  be,  there  are  none  to  whose  heart  this 
work  is  nearer  and  dearer.  *'A11  trntb  ie  one" 
and  the  tokens  of  its  unity  need  not  be  mis- 
taken by  any  earnest  Saint  of  God.  **What«>- 
ever  enticeth  to  do  good,"  is  the  unfailing  rale, 
and  if  there  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone, 
if  the  thing  sought  after  se^m  questionable, 
there  remains  one  infallible  guide,  the  Master 
has  passed  this  way,  has  traveled  the  road  be- 
fore as, do  I  find  his  footprints  here?  There iB 
unity,  sacred,  close,  and  indissoluble  unity,  in 
the  work  outlined  for  the  membership  of  the 
church  in  the  Daughters  of  Zion,  the  Sunday 
school,  and  Zion's  Religio-Literary,  and  it  is  in 
the  exact  order  in  which  we  have  placed  them. 

Parents  and  home  stand  first  in  the  economy 
of  God.  The  home  altar  is  sacred  to  ofiiciating 
priest  and  priestess  as  was  the  holy  of  holies  to 
the  Jewish  high  priest.  Not  to  be  entered 
once  a  year,  but  to  be  dwelt  in  and  guarded 
with  ceaseless  vigilance,  never  allowing  the 
fire  upon  its  altar  to  be  extinguished.  But,  as 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  parent  bird  by 
every  instinct  of  her  untaught  nature,  encour- 
ages, induces,  and  even  compels  her  fledgelings 
to  leave  their  nest  and  try  their  wings,  so,  too, 
there  comes  a  time  when  it  is  proper  that  the  feet 
of  childhood  cross  the  threshold  of  home  and 
take  a  glance  beyond  its  sacred  precincts.  The 
bird  was  created  with  wings  that  it  might  fly 
and  obtain  its  food  while  it  fills  the  air  with 
melody,  and  man  was  created  with  a  social  na- 
ture that  he  might  both  communicate  and  re- 
ceive and  so  learn  the  blessedness  of  doing  good. 
And  just  here  the  Sabbath  school  comes  in,  and 
the  child  who  is  properly  instmcted  in  this 
church  nursery  begins  at  once  to  grasp  the  idea 
that  goodness  means  more  than  being  good,  that, 
in  short,  the  only  way  to  be  good  is  to  cto  good. 
To  the  "Thou  shalt  not"  of  Sinai  must  be  added 
the,  "Verily  I  say  unto  you"  of  him  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  and  who  put  this  touch- 
stone to  the  professed  sincerity  of  any  man 
who  would  be  his  disciple,  "Let  him  deny  him- 
self, take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me." 

Bat  passing  on  there  comes  a  time  when  a 
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broader  field   opens  before  the  child,  and  his 
untried  feet  go  farther  out  upon  life's  highway. 
His  streDgth   most  be  developed,  hence  his 
powers  oi  reeietance,  as  well  as  those  of  aggres- 
sion and  endurance,  most  be  broaght  into  action, 
and  it  is  joat  here  that  one  part  of  the  heaven 
ordained  work  of  Zion's  Religio  comes  in,  and 
we  ask  yon  who  have  nnited  with  this  society, 
who  have  determined  to  be  useful  in  your  day 
tnd  generation,  Do  you  really  feel  that  you  are 
in  a  measure  and  to  a  certain  extent  responsible 
for  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  (yes,  for  all 
who  are  younger  and  have  less  experience  than 
you  have)  even  as  though  they  were  your  own 
flesh  and   blood  ?     It  is  yours  to  have  watch 
and  ward  over  them  when  you  associate  with 
them  in  the  busy,  every  day  world  where  they 
pass  beyond  the  watchful  care  of  parents;  yours 
to  be  their  guardians,  when  they  have  no  other. 
Of  course  we  mean  this  to  apply  only  to  such 
times  and  places  as  your  ways  lie  along  the 
fiame  paths.     But  this  for  the  one  or  the  other 
of  them  may   be  much  oftener  than  at  a  first 
glance  would  seem  likely.    If  not  organized  for 
service,  active,  persistent,  and  unyielding  serv- 
ice, then   a   mistake  has  been  made  and  it 
ehould  be  remedied  immediately,  for,  my  dear 
joang  friends,  "you  will  never  pass  this  way 
again."    But  now  while  you  are  passing  stop 
long   enough    to    reflect    upon  the  following 
truthful  words  and  pray  God  to  help  you  keep 
them  in  memory. 


OUR  DEBT  TO  OTHERS. 

Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  debtor  to  every 
one,  Greek  and  barbarian,  wise  and  foolish.  It 
^u  love  that  he  owed,— the  only  kind  of  debt 
he  believed  in.  "Owe  no  man  anything,"  he 
said,  "save  to  love  one  another."  Love  is  a 
debt  which  never  can  be  altogether  settled. 
YoQ  may  pay  it  all  off  to-day,  but  to-morrow 
you  will  find  it  heavy  as  ever.  It  is  a  debt 
which  everybody  owes  to  everybody.  Nor  can 
it  be  paid  off*  with  any  mere  sentimental  love. 
It  cost  Paul  a  great  deal  to  settle  his  obligations 
uid  pay  his  debts  to  other  men.  There  is  a 
Bort  of  philanthropic  sentiment  which  some 
people  have  which  does  not  cost  them  very 
mncb,— an  eloquent  speech  now  and  then  in 
bebalfof  their  pet  cause,  and  perhaps  an  occa- 
sional contribution  of  money.  But  to  pay  his 
<iebti  to  men,  Paul  gave  up  all  he  had,  and 
then  gave  himself  to  service,  suffering,  and  sac- 
rifice to  the  very  uttermost.  Loving  always 
coeft.  We  cannot  save  our  own  life  and  pay 
^e  debts  of  love  we  owe. 


We  are  in  debt  to  evervbody.  It  is  not  hard 
to  recognize  this  indebtedness  to  the  gentle, 
cultured,  well-to-do  Greeks.  Anybody  can  love 
them,  and  be  kind  to  them,  they  are  so  beauti- 
ful and  sweet.  The  trouble  is  with  the  barba- 
rians. They  are  not  of  "our  set;"  they  are  not 
refined.  They  are  rude  and  wicked;  they  are 
heathens.  It  is  not  so  hard,  either,  to  love- 
them  in  a  philanthropic  way  as  Heathens,  for 
off  and  out  of  our  sight,  as  it  is  in  a  close,  per- 
sonal, practical  way,  when  they  come  to  live^ 
next  door  to  us,  and  when  we  must  meet  them 
every  day.  But  the  truth  is,  we  are  as  really 
debtors  to  these  barbarians  as  we  are  to  the 
Greeks.  Perhaps  our  debt  to  them  is  eveu 
greater,  bei^use  they  need  us  more. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  get  a  very  clear  idea 
of  our  true  relation  as  Christians  to  all  other 
people.  We  owe  love  to  every  one,  and  love 
always  serves.  Serving  is  an  essential  quality 
of  love.  Love  does  not  stand  among  people 
commanding  attention  and  demanding  to  be 
ministered  unto,  exacting  rights,  honor,  re- 
spect. Love  seeks  to  give,  to  minister,  to  be  of 
use,  to  do  good  to  others.  There  are  many 
people  who  want  to  have  friends,  meaning 
pleasant  persons  who  will  come  into  their  life 
to  do  things  for  them,  who  will  minister  to 
their  comfort,  who  will  advance  their  interests, 
who  will  flatter  their  vanity,  who  will  make 
life  easier  for  them.  But  that  is  not  the  way 
Christ  would  define  friendship.  He  would  put 
it  just  the  other  way.  The  true  Christian  de- 
sire is  to  be  a  friend  to  others,  to  do  things  for. 
them,  to  minister  to  their  comfort,  to  further 
their  interests,  to  be  a  help  and  a  blessing  to 
them.  That  was  Paul's  thought  when  he  said 
that  he  was  a  debtor  to  every  man.  He  wanted 
to  be  every  one's  ministering  friend.  When  a 
man  stood  before  him,  Paul's  heart  yearned  to 
do  him  good  in  some  way,  went  out  to  him  in 
loving  thought,  longed  to  impart  to  him  some- 
spiritual  gift,  to  add  to  his  comfort,  happiness,, 
or  usefulness.  It  is  thus  we  should  relate  our- 
selves to  every  human  being  who  comes  within 
our  infiuence.  To  every  person  we  have  an 
errand.  One  has  put  it  well  in  the  following 
lines : — 
"May  every  soul  that  touches  mine — 

Be  it  the  slightest  contact — get  therefrom  some 
good, 

Some  little  grace,  one  kindly  thought, 

One  aspiration  yet  unfelt,  one  bit  of  courage 

For  the  darkening  sky  one  gleam  of  faith 

To  brave  the  thickening  Ills  of  life, 

One  glimpse  of  brighter  skies  beyond  the  gather- 
ing mists, 

To  make  this  life  worth  while. 

And  heaven  a  surer  heritage.*' 
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This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  be  officioas 
and  obtrnsive  in  pressing  our  help  upon  those 
we  meet.  There  is  a  story  of  one  whose  prayer 
was  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  without  even  knowing  it.  That 
is  the  best  helpfulness  which  flows  out  of  the 
heart  and  life  as  tight  from  a  star,  as  fragrance 
from  a  flower.  Love  works  most  effectively 
when  it  works  unconsciously,  almost  instinc- 
tively, inspired  from  within.  Then  it  bestows 
its  blessing  or  does  its  good  unobtrusively. 
You  do  not  know  you  are  being  helped.  Your 
friend  does  not  c  >me  to  you  and  say  to  you,  "I 
want  to  cheer  you  up.  I  want  to  cure  you  of 
that  bad  habit.  I  want  to  give  you  more  wis- 
dom I  want  to  help  you  to  be  noble."  If  he 
came  thus,  announcing  with  flourish  of  trump- 
ets his  benevolent  intention  towards  you,  he 
would  probably  defeat  his  purpose.  But  he 
comes  as  your  friend,  with  no  program,  no 
heralding  of  his  desire;  comes  simply  loving 
you,  and  bringing  into  your  life  the  best  that  is 
in  his  own  life,  sincerely  yearning  to  be  in  some 
way  a  help  to  you.  Then  virtue  passes  from 
him  to  you,  and  new  happiness  and  blessing 
come  to  you  from  him,  you  know  not  how. 
You  have  new  courage,  new  gladness,  new  in- 
spiration. Sin  seems  yet  more  ignoble  and  un- 
worthy, and  holiness  shines  with  brighter 
radiance.  You  are  strengthened  in  your  pur- 
pose to  live  worthilv.  You  are  more  eager  to 
make  the  most  of  your  life.  Thus  love  uncon- 
sciously, and  without  any  definite  plan, quickens 
and  inspires  another  life  to  do  its  best.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  paying  our  debts  to  others 
which  is  80  ChriHtlibe  as  this. 

The  whole  drift  of  Christian  teaching  and 
impulse  is  on  the  line  of  this  lesson.  Our 
Lord's  definitions  and  illustrations  of  love  all 
emphasize  this  quality  of  helpful  serving. 
"Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister," 
was  the  saying  that  epitomized  the  whole  mo- 
tive of  his  own  blessed  life.  The  good  Samari- 
tan was  the  Master's  ideal  of  the  working  of 
love  in  human  experience.  When  asked  who 
was  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  bis  re- 
ply was  very  plain  and  clear, — he  who  serves 
the  most  unselfishly. 

Paul,  who  so  wondrously  caught  the  Spirit  of 
his  Master,  has  many  words  which  show  vary- 
ing phases  of  the  truth  that  love's  very  essential 
quality  is  unselfish  helpfulness,  the  carrying  of 
the  life  with  all  its  rich  gifts  and  powers  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  be  a  blessing  to  every 
other  life  it  touches.  *'Love  seeketh  not  its 
own."  Its  thought  and  service  are  for  others. 
**Ye  ought  to  help  the  weak."  **We  then 
that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 


the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves."  There 
are  those  who  are  weak  in  body,  and  mva^  lean 
on  the  strength  of  others.  We  ofttimee  see 
illustrations  of  this  in  homes  where  the  invalid 
of  the  household  draws  the  strength  of  all  the 
&mily  to  his  helping  But  physical  weakness 
is  not  the  only  weakness.  There  are  those 
who  are  spiritually  weak,— feeble  in  parpoee, 
broken  by  long  sinning,  until  almost  no 
strength  remains  in  them,  or  enfeebled  by  sor- 
row. The  law  of  love,  that  the  strong  should 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  is  quite  as  ap- 
plicable in  this  sphere  of  life  as  in  the  case  of 
physical  weakness. 

In  these  late  days  men  are  doing  wonderful 
things  for  those  who  are  suffering  from  infirmi- 
ties. They  educate  the  blind  until  the  priTa- 
tion  of  blindness  is  almost  blotted  out.  They 
teach  the  dumb  to  ppeak.  They  take  imbecilee 
and  the  feeble-minded,  and  with  almost  infinite 
patience  they  find  the  soul,  as  it  were,  that 
lies  hidden  in  the  remote  depths  of  the  being, 
and  call  it  out,  ofUimes  restoring  to  sanity  and 
to  usefulness  lives  that  seemed  hopelessly  im- 
becile. This  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  all  the 
work  of  Christianity.  Heathen  civilizations 
had  no  sympathy  with  weakness,  and  no  pa- 
tience with  it.  The  sickly  child,  they  said, 
would  better  die.  The  lame,  the  blind,  the 
dumb,  the  inpane,  were  simply  cast  out  to  per- 
ish. Christianity  has  filled  the  world  with  love. 
The  other  night  four  of  the  wisest  physicians 
in  a  great  city  sat  by  a  young  child's  crib 
through  all  the  watches,  doing  all  that  science 
and  skill  could  do  to  save  the  little  one's  life. 
It  is  Christianity  that  has  taught  such  lessons 
as  these. 

We  want  the  same  interest  in  the  spiritual 
helping  of  those  who  are  weak.  Those  who  are 
strong  should  give  of  their  strength  to  support 
those  who  are  weak.  Those  who  have  experi- 
ence should  become  guides  to  the  inexperi- 
enced. Those  who  have  been  comforted  should 
carry  comfort  to  tho^e  who  are  sorrowing.  We 
are  to  be  to  others  what  Jesus  would  be  if  he 
were  in  our  place.  The  best  that  is  in  us  should 
ever  be  at  the  service  of  even  the  least  worthy 
who  stand  before  us  needing  sympathy  or  help. 
If  we  have  this  feeling,  we  shall  look  at  no 
human  life  with  disdain.  It  will  put  an  end 
to  all  our  miserable  pride,  to  all  our  petty 
tyrannies  and  despotisms.  It  will  lead  us  to 
ask  concerning  every  one  who  passes  before  os, 
not  "What  can  I  get  from  this  man  for  my  own 
gain?  How  can  I  make  him  serve  me f*  bat 
rather,  "What  can  I  do  to  h^Ip  this  brother  of 
mine,  to  add  to  his  happiness,  to  relieve  his 
trouble,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  successfal 
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liie,  to  eomfort  hiB  sorrow,  and  to  give  him 
pleasnre?" 

If  this  were  the  habitual  attitude  of  love, 

paradise  woo  Id  eoon  be  restored.     We   live 

^ntinoall  V  in  the  midst  of  great  human  needs, 

and  every  one  has  something  to  give,  to  help  a 

little,  at  least,  in  supplying  these  needs.    If  we 

have  bat  oar  few  barley  loavep,  and  bring  them 

to  our  Master  for  his  blessing,  we  can  go  forth 

and  with  them  feed  thousands.    We  need  not 

fear  that  in  giving  out  our  paltry  store  we  shall 

'  impoverish   oarselves.     No,  it  is  by  selfishly 

withholding    our   little  that  impoverishment 

will  come  to  as.    Had   the  woman  refused  to 

feed  the  hungry  stranger  at  her  gate  her  meal 

and  oil  would  have  sufiiced  for  only  one  little 

day  for  herself  and  son.    But  she  recognized 

her  debt  to  this  wayfarer,  and  shared  with  him 

ber  scanty  supply;    and  lo!    it  lasted  for  them 

through  all  the  days  of  the  famine     If  we  use 

what  we  have  for  ourselves  alone,  it  will  waste 

and  soon  be  done  and  we  shall  starve.    But  if 

we  pay  our  debt  of  love,  and  share  our  little,  it 

will  multiply,  and  will  last  unto  the  end." — J , 

R.  JfiUer,  D.  D.,  in  Simday  School  Timea. 


Our  readers  have  an  interest  in  the  "re- 
quest" of  the  music  committee  of  the  General 
Sunday  School  Association  which  appears  on 
the  cover  of  this  issue  of  the  Leaves,  to 
which  attention  is  invited.  To  us  it  seems 
that  the  request  for  original  contributions  of 
verse  and  music  for  a  book  of  Sunday  school 
soDgs  can  be  answered,  and  amply  too,  by 
those  of  the  children  of  Zion  who  **cultivate 
the  gifts  of  music  and  of  song."  The  instruc- 
tions given  in  the  revelation  of  1887  concern- 
ing vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  song 
service  promise  to  those  who  aid  in  this  good 
work  the  favor  of  Him  who  delights  in  the 
song  of  the  heart.  Wo  trust  that  the  sons 
aod  daughters  of  Zion  thus  gifted  will  voice 
their  praises  to  their  Lord  in  music  and  word 
compositions  for  the  song  service  of  our  Sun- 
day schools.  We  trust  the  committee  will  be 
aided  by  original  contributions  or  selections. 


The  Arena  for  February  is  a  magnificent 
Midwinter  issue,  containing  164  pages. 
Among  the  contributors  are  Rev.  M.  J.  Sav- 
age, Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D.,  Hein- 
rich  Hensoldt,  Ph.  D.,  Congressman  John 
Davis,  Stinson  Jarvis,  Rabbi  Solomon 
Schindler,  Helen  Campbell,  and  Rev.  Hiram 
Vrooman.  The  Editor  contributes  two  im- 
portant papers:  one  dealing  with  uninvited 


poverty,  the  other  an  argument  against 
medical  monopoly.  A  striking  feature  is  a 
Symposium  by  six  Well  known  American 
women  on  *  ^Rational  Dress  for  Women."  This 
Symposium  is  profusely  illustrated.  Alto- 
gether, no  Review  of  the  month  will  be  so 
attractive  to  progressive  persons  as  the  Mid- 
winter Arena,  The  publishers  announce 
that  hereafter  the  Arena  will  contain  144 
pages,  making  It  the  largest  monthly  Review 
published. 


NEW  MUSIC  FOR  CHURCH  CHOIRS. 
J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  No.  7  Bible  House,  New 
York,  have  sent  us  four  new  sacred  pieces, 
which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  all 
church  singers. 

1.  Lead  Kindly,  Light.     Duet  for  So- 

prano and  Alto,  or,  Soprano  and  Bari- 
tone. By  /.  Wiegand,  price,  each,  40 
cents. 

2.  Wake  Ye  That  Sleep.     Soprano  Solo 

and  Chorus.  By  3f.  A,  Melvil.  Price, 
20  cents. 

3.  Jesus  Christ  is  Risen  To-Day.    {Eas- 

ter Anthem,)    Solo  and  Chorus.    By  M. 

A,  Melvil,  Price,  20  cents. 
They  are  compositions  of  uncommon  merit, 
and  win  answer  equally  well  for  church  and 
home  use,  especially  well  adapted  for  festal 
occasions.  The  authors'  names  and  reputa- 
tion are  of  long  established  standing. 


RELIEF  WORK  IN  INDIANAPOLIS. 
The  case  of  Indianapolis  Is  one  of  very  excep- 
tional interest.  All  persons  at  all  familiar 
with  the  methods  of  charity  work  In  the 
United  States,  are  aware  that  Indianapolis 
has  for  many  years  been  in  the  forefront. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Indianapolis  Con^- 
merclal  Club  to  take  charge  of  relief  work. 
This  business  organization  Is  composed  of  one 
thousand  members,  and  has  high  prestige  as 
the  representative  citizens'  body  of  the  town. 
The  club  referred  the  appeal  of  the  working- 
men  to  a  special  committee  composed  of 
Messrs.  H.  H.  Hanna,  Ell  Lily,  and  William 
Fortune.  These  gentlemen  made  a  report 
which  was  fully  Indorsed  by  the  Commercial 
Club,  by  the  city  authorities,  and  by  the 
unemployed  worklngmen;  and  In  consequence 
the  three  wore  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mittee to  take  complete  charge  of  relief 
work.  The  funds  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  and 
that  society  continued  its  work  under  their 
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direction  and  as  an  instrument  to  give  better 
efficiency  to  their  plans. 

The  committee  in  its  report  had  advised 
against  out-and-out  charity,  or  any  method 
of  relief  work  that  would  have  a  tendency  to 
pauperize  the  recipients.  It  proposed  a  sin- 
gle organization  with  whose  plans  there 
should  be  no  interference,  and  which  should 
use  strictly  business  methods.  It  did  not  be- 
gin by  asking  contributions,  but  opened  a 
registration  bureau  and  filed  the  applications 
of  the  unemployed  for  work.  With  regard  to 
every  applicant  there  was  ascertained  full  in- 
formation as  to  his  age,  the  number  and  age 
of  those  dependent  upon  him,  the  length  of 
his  residence  in  the  city,  his  last  employ- 
ment and  last  wages,  his  income  from  pen- 
sions or  otjierwise,  whether  or  not  he  was 


paying  for  a  home  through  a  building  associa- 
tion, etc. 

The  committee  succeeded  in  securing  work 
for  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  applicants. 
Meanwhile,  it  had  been  quietly  supplying 
food  to  those  whom  it  was  necessary  to  help  in 
that  way.  Within  six  or  seven  weeks  the 
number  of  dependent  families  had  increased 
from  less  than  two  hundred  to  more  than  one 
thousand,  or  about  four  thousand  persons.  It 
was  becoming  apparent  that  even  with  the 
most  careful  investigation  that  could  be 
made,  there  was  much  abuse  of  this  distribu- 
tion of  food.  It  had  been  found  Impossible  to 
secure  any  relief  from  the  municipal  authori- 
ties in  the  form  of  public  work. — From  ^Rdti^ 
Meoiures  m  American  Cities,^*  by  Albert  S?uxw^  te  th9 
FdfTuary  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  LADDER  OP  ST.   AUGUSTINE. 


Saint  Augustine!  well  hast  thou  said. 
That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 

A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 
Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame! 

All  common  things,  each  day's  events. 
That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end, 

Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents. 
Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 

The  low  desire,  the  base  design. 
That  makes  another's  virtues  less; 

The  revel  of  the  ruddy  wine. 
And  all  occasions  of  excess; 

The  longing  for  ignoble  things; 

The  strife  for  triumph  more  than  truth; 
The  hardening  of  the  heart,  that  brings 

Irreverence  for  the  dreams  of  youth; 

AH  thoughts  of  ill;  all  evil  deeds. 
That  have  their  root  in  thoughts  of  ill; 

Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 
The  action  of  the  nobler  will; — 

All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 
Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain. 

In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown. 
The  right  of  eminent  domain. 


We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar; 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb, 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more, 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 

That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airs, 
When  nearer  seen,  and  better  known. 

Are  but  gigantic  fiights  of  stairs. 

The  distant  mountains,  that  uprear 
Their  solid  bastions  to  the  skies. 

Are  crossed  by  pathways,  that  appear 
As  we  to  higher  levels  rise. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore. 
With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes. 

We  may  .discern — unseen  before — 
A  path  to  higher  destinies. 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past 

As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain. 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 

To  something  nobler  we  attain. 

—Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
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CHRIST    IS    RISEN. 


BY  ELBERT  A.  SMITH. 


O,  I  thought  I  heard  the  music  of  a  mighty  rushing  sound, 

That  had  traveled  in  its  circling  all  our  Christendom  around, 

That  had  beat  with  gladsome  pinions  o'er  the  mountains  and  the  valleys, 

And  had  spread  its  wings  of  glory  o'er  the  hovel  and  the  palace. 

Like  the  penetrating  music  from  a  harp  of  lucid  gold, 
Or  the  grander,  deeper  volume  of  an  organ  strong  and  bold; 
Like  the  shimmer  of  the  arrows  from  the  bright  shield  of  the  sun, 
When  his  passage  o'er  the  dark  earth  in  the  morning  is  begim. 

For  behold,  the  world  in  gladness  and  the  joy  of  its  rejoicing 
Finds  expression  in  the  message  which  a  thousand  tongues  are  voicing, 
And  the  nations  send  their  greeting  to  each  other  o'er  the  sea, 
Christ  is  risen!   Christ  is  risen!  and  has  come  to  set  us  free! 

Where  the  stony  streets  were  trembling  since  the  morning's  early  start. 
There  has  come  the  deep  pulsation  of  the  universal  heart. 
And  the  prairie  breezes  blowing  from  the  fount  of  early  day 
Bear  the  jarring  of  the  boulder  by  the  angels  rolled  away. 

All  the  hurried,  nervous  rushing  of  the  world  a  moment  stops. 
And  the  heavy,  heavy  burden  from  the  weary  people  drops. 
Turn  the  hourglass  back  a  moment,  stop  the  flowing  of  the  sands, 
While  the  multitude  at  worship  with  a  risen  Savior  stands. 

All  the  Saints  of  God  are  singing  with  their  voices  manifold, 
Of  the  Savior,  the  Redeemer,  priestcraft  bought,  and  Judas  sold. 
And  their  singing  is  prophetic  of  the  glory  yet  to  be — 
Christ  is  risen!   Christ  is  risen!   and  has  come  to  set  us  free! 

You  have  seen  the  rainbow  drawing  from  the  earth  its  arc  of  gold,  ^ 
And  the  flowers  of  spring  their  color,  from  the  dampness  and  the  niold, 
So  the  vaulted  skies  are  bending  where  their  sure  foundation  lays. 
Drawing  warmth  and  drawing  color  from  a  fallen  people's  praise. 

Like  the  clear-eyed  prophet  standing  in  the  dim  aisles  of  the  past. 
We  have  seen  the  grander  vistas  of  the  temple  rise  at  last, 
And  the  chosen  of  Jehovah,  who  have  on  the  seal  and  mark, 
Are  its  room  of  the  confessional,  its  altar,  and  its  ark. 


And  my  soul  in  rapture  crieth,  O  give  me  voice!  give  me  tongue! 
I  would  help  to  swell  the  chorus  that  the  multitude  has  sung, 
Christ  is  risen!    Christ  is  risen!    Christ  is  risen!    once  again, 
And  has  come  to  break  our  bondage,  ease  our  travail  and  our  pain. 
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SINNIKY  AND  I. 

BY  THK  AUTHOR  OP  "rDINS  REVISITED  ' 


LIFE  is  a  span  and  youth  but  yes- 
terday, yet,  in  carefully  recount- 
ing the  changes  that  memory 
brings  to  view,  it  seems  like  stepping 
over  the  ages. 

I  knew  the  flourishing  city  of  modem 
Bagdad  when  it  was  a  hamlet  sleeping 
by  the  beautiful  river.  I  knew  every 
dog  and  every  horse  and,  of  course, 
knew  all  the  boys  of  the  place.  Among 
them  was  one  older  than  myself,  who 
bore  the  philosophical  name  of  Seneca. 

I  did  not  know  then  that  his  name 
was  classic,  and  he  knew  no  other 
pronunciation  than  Sinniky.  While  I 
was  quite  young,  he  disappeared  from 
Ice-pond  and  playground,  and  all  that 
we  others  knew  was  that  he  had  gone 
off  with  the  Shakers.  What  that 
meant  was  hard  to  understand.  I  be- 
gan to  realize  that  there  were  myster- 
ies in  life  and  something  in  human 
nature  quite  beyond  comprehension. 

Sinniky  had  never  been  very  playful 
and  was  rather  shy,  and  now  he  was 
pronounced  green,  and  that  word  was 
sufficient  for  our  philosophy. 

Years  passed  and  Sinniky  was  oc- 
casionally thought  of  and  with  that 
horror  that  attached  to  a  sect  that 
lives  apart.  I  was  engaged  in  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  science  at  an  academy 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  but,  com- 
ing one  day  to  the  boarding  house 
with  a  troup  of  the  gayest  youths  of 
both  sexes,  there,  sitting  on  the  sofa, 
was  Sinniky«quite  recognizable  though 
dressed  in  Shaker  costume,  a  suit  of 
tweed,  vest  buttoned  straight  and  long 
coat  without  collar  or  lappel.  Tom 
was  the  name  of  our  leader  and  hero 
and  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Sin- 
niky's,  aJid  I  waited  to  see  what  Tom 
would  do.  He  turned  away  and  gave 
an  accustomed  snort.  That  was  a 
settlement  of  the  question  of  etiquette. 
Sinniky  was  invited  out  to  dinner  but 
replied  that  he  ate  but  twice  a  day  and 
it  was  not  his  customary  hour.  No 
persuasion  of  the  mistress  of  the  house 
could  move  him.  What  an  outrage  we 
thought.  A  table  surrounded  by  pretty 
girls,  wit  sparkling  all  around  the 
board,  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and 


emotion  of  the  heart  thrilled  and  ex- 
alted by  the  surroundings.  In  sight 
was  the  beautiful  river,  all  around 
were  the  hazy  hills  and  green  fields, 
birds  and  breezes,  laughter  and  love, 
and  there  was  a  yoimg  man  in  his 
prime,  in  health,  who  had  turned  his 
back  on  all  of  these,  had  sold  his  birtii- 
right,  had  given  up  his  place  in  the 
throng  that  marched  under  bright 
banners  to  their  high  future.  Were 
we  fools  that  he  should  treat  our  pur- 
suits as  vanity  and  our  objects  as 
phantoms?  Did  he  sit  there  to  re- 
buke us?  What  was  he  there  for 
where  youth  and  beauty  met  to  chase 
the  glowing  hours  with  flying  thought? 
Why,  if  he  were  dead  to  the  world, 
didn't  he  go  and  haunt  'the  grave- 
yards?   There  was  one  close  by. 

His  presence  was  a  reproach,  more, 
he  was  a  renegade,  had  turned  from 
his  associates,  had  forsaken  his  home, 
did  not  appreciate  the  blessing  show- 
ered on  his  place  of  birth.  The  beauty 
and  the  grandeur  of  sky  and  stream 
were  lost  on  his  dull  eyes,  unworthy  so 
fair  a  heritage,  unworthy  of  those 
classic  shades  devoted  to  the  muse. 
Yea,  why  insult  us  in  our  favorite  do- 
main ?  Dare  you  bring  your  vagaries  to 
this  hall  of  science?  We  have  the  im- 
mortal thoughts  of  ancients,  poets,  and 
all  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

But  Sinniky  was  not  moved  by 
slight  or  frown.  His  look  was  benign 
and  calm.  Doubtless  he  was  ready  to 
express  a  kindly  interest  in  us,  to  im- 
part to  us  something  of  the  peace  he 
had  found,  to  tell  of  the  salvation 
Mother  A.  had  wrought,  of  the  true 
idea  of  social  intercourse,  the  true 
preparation  for  immortal  life,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  angel  life  on  earth  by 
neither  marrying  nor  givmg  in  marri- 
age, but  he  got  no  opportunity.  What 
he  came  for  or  whence  and  whither  he 
went  we  did  not  concern  ourselves  to 
ask. 

I  gave  up  everything  else  in  life  to 
seek  fortune.  I  found  it  in  the  far 
West,  but  found  it  at  the  expense  of 
irreplaceable  years  and  then  lost  it 
and  had  nothing,  and  the  scene  be- 
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came  too  dark  to  picture.  Years  of 
desperation  made  me  -willing  to  accept 
the  truth,  but  other  years  of  search- 
ing failed  to  find  it.  It  was  not  where 
I  was.     I  got  to  know  that  much. 

Failing  to  find  it  on  the  earth,  I 
looked  to  heaven,  and  there  I  found 
the  promise  of  it,  but  there  was  a  vail 
I  could  not  rend.  I  made  my  vision 
clear  by  fasting  and  devotion  but  yet 
had  to  wait  and  watch  while  the 
wheeling  stars  kept  on  their  way  and 
rolled  the  beautiful  river. 

One  came  at  last  who  said  h?  was 
sent  to  hunt  for  such  as  I.  I  under- 
stood his  message  well,  and  had  it 
indorsed  direct  from  heaven.  I  did 
not  stay  to  get  acquainted  with  my 
brethren.  I  gathered  up  the  cast  off 
remnants  of  life  and  found  I  had  quite 
a  store  of  experience,  nothing  more, 
but  felt  ennobled  by  the  recognition  of 
heaven. 

Strong  currents  of  emotion  that 
reason  did  not  question  impelled  me 
to  my  native  place.  My  starved  af- 
fection had  lain  dormant  gathering 
force  and  vigor  all  these  years.  I  was 
bewildered  with  emotion.  My  own 
kindred  received  me  with  kindness, 
though  they  were  like  Aunt  Peggotty, 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  me. 

One  old  schoolmate,  grown  famous 
for  learning,  said  she  didn't  care  if  I 
thought  the  moon  was  made  of  green 
cheese.  That  encouraged  me,  but  I 
soon  found  that  my  experiences  were 
a  matter  of  simply  kind  indifference. 
I  met  others  who  had  once  regarded 
me  as  an  embodiment  of  every  virtue 
of  earth  and  every  grace  of  heaven. 
My  enthusiasm  was  kindled  and  I  told 
them  my  whole  story  and  again  called, 
thinking  to  renew  the  sweet  commun- 
ion, but  a  change  had  come,  conversa- 
tion lagged  and  finally  the  question 
was  asked,  **So  you  believe  that  Joe 
Smith  was  about  right,  do  you?"  I 
began  to  make  explanations  but  was 
in^rrupted  with,  **I  should  think  you 
would  prefer  to  associate  with  those 
of  your  own  faith."  I  involuntarily 
reached  for  my  hat  but  reconsidered. 
The  subject  was  changed  and  I  sat 
out  the  day.  I  met  a  carriage  full  of 
old  friends.  My  heart  leaped  at  the 
sight  and  they  were  evidently  glad, 
but,  the  greeting  over,  a  young  lady 


said,  **We  hear  you  have  joined  the 
Mormons."  **0  yes,"  and  I  gave  a 
hasty  account  of  myself  closing  with 
the  salvo  that  the  church  I  belonged 
to  was  the  only  effective  opposition 
the  Salt  Lake  faction  had. 

I  called  on  an  old  friend  with  whom 
I  had  engineered  the  Mississippi. 
There  was  no  reserve  in  his  greeting. 
When  we  had  talked  long  he  said, 
'*Nym,  I  always  expected  this  from  the 
time  you  were  a  boy.  I  knew  you  would 
do  something  like  this." 

I  rode  in  a  carriage  with  my  old 
teachers.  They  were  so  attentive  that 
I  gave  way  to  bursts  of  enthusiasm 
that  reminded  them  of  the  proprieties 
of  their  situation  in  life,  and  he  I  most 
loved  and  honored  among  men  said, 
**We  don't  wish  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  class  that  have  itch- 
ing ears." 

I  had  promised  to  call  at  their  house 
and  did  so.  There  was  the  scene  of 
my  early  triumphs  and  the  very  place 
of  Sinniky's  defeat.  The  atmosphere 
was  different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
carriage.  The  younger  members  who 
knew  me  well  were  silent  or  reserved. 
One  or  two  old  folks  talked  to  me  for 
awhile.  The  teacher  in  kindness 
brought  out  his  scientific  apparatus 
but  could  not  interest  me.  The  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  spoke  of  departed 
joys,  the  pictures  from  the  windows 
mocked  me  with  a  semblance  of  the 
unrestorable  charm.  I  could  not 
break  the  spell.  The  gathering  shades 
of  evening  came  to  my  relief  and  I  re- 
treated, feeling  that  the  Mecca  of  my 
pilgrimage  was  reached. 

I  took  part  in  some  public  gather- 
ings. Some  of  my  old  comrades  and 
acquaintances  had  got  very  rich  by 
perjury  and  fraud  against  the  govern- 
ment in  time  of  the  war.  It  was  pain- 
ful to  see  them  honored  by  my  old 
Sabbath  school  teachers  and  by  the 
whole  community. 

I  got  a  letter  from  a  distant  friend. 
I  opened  with  eagerness  and  read,  **I 
thought  well  of  you.  I  thought  you 
were  one  of  God's  clean-hearted  chil- 
dren, but  you've  joined  that  nasty, 
stinking  Mormon,"  etc.,  etc.  Tears 
rained  from  my  eyes.  My  father 
said,  **They  will  try  you  very  severely 
if  you  persist." 
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At  another  time  he  said,    **I  met 

your  friends .    They  inquired 

earnestly  about  you  and  I  confess  I 
hadn't  courage  to  tell  them  you  were 
a  Mormon."  At  still  another  time  he 
said,  **I  guess  you  will  have  to  go  to 
your  own  kind;  everybody  will  give  you 
the  cold  shoulder  here."  He  argued 
with  me  very  much.  He  told  me  to  find 
a  page  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  that  had 
something  readable  for  him.  I  tried. 
He  referz-ed  to  my  experience  as  a 
Methodist,  that  I  had  once  promised 
to  study  for  the  ministry  and  then  ap- 
plied to  me  the  declaration  of  Jere- 
miah, **They  have  forsaken  me,  the 
fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed 
them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns  that 
can  hold  no  water,"  and  I  remembered 
having  heard  a  good  old  man  preach 
from  that  text  in  my  earliest  youth. 

When  I  quoted  Scripture,  my  father 
was  slow  to  acknowledge  it  as  such 
and  one  of  my  sisters  would  say, 
VYes,  that  is  in  the  Bible." 

My  mother  lay  dying  and  she  said, 
**Nym  is  right."  A  great  many  came 
to  her  funeral  and  I  was  surprised 
that  anyone  to  whom  I  belonged  had 
friends.      The   funeral    sermon    was 

f  reached  by  a  white-locked  man  whom 
had  known  and  revered  in  child- 
hood. He  spoke  of  the  trials  and 
triimiphs  of  the  life  just  exchanged  for 
immortality  with  strong  assurances  of 
the  mother's  salvation  and  appeals  to 
her  children  to  meet  her  in  heaven, 
tenderest  appeals  to  her  children  to 
meet  her  in  the  better  world. 

On  the  following  Sabbath  I  went 
with  the  family  to  church.  The 
preacher  looked  at  me  and  when  he 
took  his  text  I  thought  there  was  de- 
sign in  it,  **Examine  your  own  selves 
and  see  whether  or  not  ye  be  repro- 
bate." My  heart  was  clinging  to 
earth  and  to  the  past,  was  rebellious, 
and  he  made  me  feel  the  terrors  of 
the  law. 

I  had  seen  all  that  came  to  see  me, 
all  who  wanted  to  see  me  had  done  so, 
and  the  fact  was  made  apparent  and 
appreciable,  I  was  lingering,  superflu- 
ous. My  home  was  in  Death  v  alley 
in  the  far  West,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  call  me  back  there.    I  had  loathed 


it  for  years.  The  thought  was  sicken- 
ing, but  I  was  standing  in  a  focus  of  rays 
that  was  consuming  me.  The  silence 
of  night  under  the  wheeling  stars  and 
by  the  sweeping  river  gave  me  a 
solace  something  like  companionship, 
but  the  awe  was  overpowering.  My 
emotions  were  untransferable  to 
words.  The  objects  of  sense  about 
seemed  a  part  of  the  past  and  by  their 
aid  I  could  translate  myself  back  into 
the  past  and  feel  sensations  I  was  con- 
scious of  having  felt  years  before,  the 
damp  air  on  my  brow  and  the  mur- 
muring in  my  ears  were  part  of  a  life 
that  had  been  lived  at  some  other 
time. 

It  is  due  to  manhood  perhaps  to  say 
that  I  was  sick.  I  had  been  a  valetu- 
dinarian for  years. 

In  the  upper  room  where  I  slept  the 
family  pictures  were  hung  and  the 
heirlooms  of  the  house  gathered. 
They  intensified  my  loneliness  and  be- 
came my  tormentors.  They  repre- 
sented the  glory  of  the  earth,  the 
grandeur  of  life,  the  pride  of  triumph, 
and  the  promise  of  hope  and  aspira- 
tion. I  came  to  look  on  life  as  a  delu- 
sion and  upon  hope  as  a  snare. 

One  night  when  I  found  no  rest  for 
my  wandering  thoughts  I  sought  ^t  by 
repose,  but  sleep  came  not  till  physi- 
cal nature  was  exhausted  and  my 
spirit  could  no  longer  strive  against 
its  environments.  A  numbness  came 
over  me,  every  good  impulse,  fancy 
was  dormant,  nothing  was  left  but 
fear,  vision  was  eclipsed,  and  darkness 
settled  all  aroimd,  and  nothing  was 
left  me  but  to  die.  My  lamp  was 
burning.  I  reached  for  a  treasured 
publication  I  had  near  me,  and  then  I 
suddenly  revived  and  my  mind  became 
a  blaze  of  light  and  every  high  and 
holy  impulse  was  thrilled.  My  body 
was  etherialized,  my  bliss  was  inde- 
scribable, and  I  listened  to  hear  and 
expected  a  visitant  from  the  world  of 
glory,  for  all  was  unearthly  about  nae. 
I  wondered  that  no  angel  appeared  to 
my  sight.  All  my  thoughts  were 
praise.  I  slept  and  was  refreshed  and 
in  the  morning  I  said  to  my  sister, 
**The  Latter  Day  Church  contains  all 
that  I  wish  for  life  or  death." 
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Baby  footsteps  patter 

Up  the  winding  stair; 
Mother  watches,  smilingly, 

At  her  baby  fair, 
Thinks,  "In  this  world  could  there  be 
Baby  quite  so  sweet  as  he?" 

Now  he  reaches  landing, 

Takes  his  lofty  place, 
Sees  way  down  below  him 

Mother's  smiling  face, 
Says,  through  red  lips,  eyes  of  blue, 
**Mamma,  ain't  you  tummin'  too?" 

Mother  running  swiftly 

Up  the  winding  stair. 
Catches  little  baby. 

Kisses  golden  hair. 
Whispers  in  his  tiny  ear 
**Mamma  lo%es  you  far  too  dear." 


Twilight  shadows  gather 

All  about  the  room. 
Mother  by  the  window, 

Sitting  in  the  gloom. 
In  her  hand  no  more  to  use, 
Lie  a  tiny  pair  of  shoes. 

Now  the  sunset  glories 

Bathe  the  western  skies. 
Mother  looks  up  sadly 

Through  her  tear-dimmed  eyes. 
But  for  her  the  sun  shaft  bears 
Just  a  flight  of  golden  stairs. 

Far  up  on  the  landing 

Smiles  a  baby's  face. 
Little  hands  are  beck'ning 

Through  the  airy  space.  * 
Calls  a  child's  voice  sweet  and  true, 
"Mamma,  ain't  you  tummin',  too?" 

—Selected. 
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THE  quiet  of  my  midnight  rest  was 
broken  a  few  nights  since  by 
sounds  that  jarred  upon  the  ear 
and  caused  me  to  turn  wearily  on  my 
couch.  I  had  oi)ened  my  window  to 
let  in  the  sweet,  pure  air  of  heaven, 
and  now  there  came  floating  up  from 
the  long-deserted  streets  the  muttered 
cursings  and  uncertain  steps  of  my 
neighlx>r  reeling  home. 

I  turned  again  and  slept  but  not  as 
before,  peacefully.  In*  my  dreams 
flerce  men  committed  awful  deeds  in 
which  my  drunken  neighbor  figured 
conspicuously.  I  awoke  with  a  start 
and  while  I  strove  in  the  hours  that 
followed  to  forget  the  dreams  that 
had  seemed  so  real  and  to  quiet  my 
excited  fancy,  the  question  came 
borne  in  upon  my  soul,  What  dreams, 
sleeping  or  waWng,  do  I  give  to  my 
neighbor?  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
influence  that  others  feel  emanating 
from  me? 

Our  little  unstudied  acts,  how  little 
we  know  their  influence!  Once,  while 
traveling  at  night,  I  sat  languidly 
looking  out  at  the  few  moving  figures 
on  the  platform  of  the  quiet  station. 
Half  asleep  we  waited  for  the  bell  and 


whistle  to  give  the  signal  for  starting, 
when  suddenly  I  was  roused  by  the 
clearest,  happiest,  cheeriest  melody. 
It  went  straight  to  my  heart  and  woke 
up  a  little  pleasant  feeling  that  slum- 
bered there.  I  leaned  quickly  forward 
to  discover  the  source  of  that  happy 
warble,  and  as  he  passed  through  the 
broad  beam  of  light  that  blazed  from 
the  great  windows  I  saw  a  poor, 
maimed  form  and  heard  the  quick 
thud  of  a  crutch  that  kept  pace  with 
his  brisk  step. 

In  a  moment  he  was  lost  in  the 
darkness,  and  he  never  knew  as  he 
went  on  his  way  how,  in  my  heart,  I 
honored  a  man  who  could  so  rise 
above  his  misfortunes,  his  afBlictions. 
He  never  knew  that  as  he  flung  out  on 
the  midnight  air  those  glad  notes,  I 
gathered  and  treasured  them,  that 
when  I  hear  their  echo  I  feel  a  desire 
to  emulate  his  conquest,  to  rise  above 
the  things  that  trouble  and  annoy.  I 
said  his  conquest.  To  me  he  seemed 
a  conqueror,  and  his  memory  is  in- 
spiring, its  influence  a  blessing. 
What  dreams  are  we  giving  to  our 
neighbors?  What  do  they  see  us  do? 
What  do  they  hear  us  say? 
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I  sat  at  my  window  one  day  and 
watched  the  people  passing  up  and 
down.  One  lad  moved  slowly  along, 
his  little  deformed  body  supported  by 
a  cane,  every  step  an  effort.  Down 
the  street  behind  him  came  a  straight, 
active  young  man  with  quick,  firm 
tread.  I  could  but  admire  in  him  the 
tenderness  that  slackened  his  step  to 
the  slow  gait  of  the  little  brother 
limping  along.  Until  they  turned  the 
comer  I  watched  them,  and  the  scene 
tinged  my  day- dreams  with  tender- 
ness. 

Alas!  all  are  not  so.  Some  pass  us 
by  so  wrapped  up  in  self  that  all  the 
world  seems  cold  and  chill  where  they 
have  passed.  Some  talk  of  others  so 
mercilesslv  that  we  find  ourselves  in- 
voluntarily repeating  **man's  inhu- 
manity to  man." 

But  there  are  others  who  like  sun- 
beams in  winter,  or  the  balmy  airs  of 
spring  shed  light  and  freshness  all 
aroimd.  It  comes  shimmering  and 
hovering  as  though  shaken  from  the 
wings  of  unseen  angels.  Ah,  me, 
how  well  I  remember  the  dear,  gentle 
hand  (now  crumbling  to  dust)  which 
many  and  many  a  time  has  rested 
upon  my  bowed  head  at  the  evening 
hour,  and  the  dear,  cheery  voice  that 
used  to  utter  such  words  of  wisdom! 
Many  and  many  a  time  the  invitation 
came  to  me  in  words  like  these: — 

"The  fire  is  burning  bright,  dear, 

So  let  us  sit  in  its  glow, 
Before  you  have  lighted  the  evening  lamp 

And  talk  as  the  moments  go. 
Sit  down  close  at  my  knee,  dear, 

As  many  a  time  we've  sat. 
And  with  my  fingers  among  your  curls. 

Well  have  a  serious  chat. 

"Just  lean  your  head  on  my  knee,  dear. 

You  are  troubled  to-night,  I  know, 
There's  a  tone  of  pain  in  your  voice,  dear, 

Though  its  accents  are  soft  and  low. 
And  your  step,  though  its  even  measure 

Falls  in  music  on  the  floor, 
Yet  wants  the  ring  of  gladness 

It  held  in  the  days  of  yore." 

Then  while  the  dear  gentle  hand 
put  softly  back  my  straying  curls  the 
quavering  voice  would  say,  **Butcome 
to  your  place  at  my  knee,  and  my  old 
hand  maybe  can  smooth  away  some  of 
the  cares  from  your  heart  as  I  stroke 
the  soft  hair  from  your  brow.  And 
now  what  troubles  my  child?  Some 
one  has  been  unkind,  has  said  a  cold 


word,  has  wounded  you  with  indiffer- 
ence and  you  do  not  know  why?  It 
was  some  one  whose  esteem  you 
prized,  some  one  in  whose  heart  you 
want  to  find  a  warm  place?  You 
would  not  mind  the  little  thing  that 
has  wounded  you  so,  if  only  you  knew 
it  was  not  intended  for  you? 

**The  probability  is  that  it  was  not, 
and  are  you  sure  that  in  your  moments 
of  perplexity  or  despondence  you  do 
not  pass  by  some  one  who  looks  to  you 
for  a  smile  and  pleasant  word  that  you 
fail  to  give?  Your  sensitive  heart  feels 
many  a  thrust  that  is  never  meant  for 
you,  but  turn  it  to  good  account  wid 
see  that  you  do  not,  in  the  same  way, 
wound  some  other.  *The  heart  that  is 
soonest  awake  to  the  rose,  is  the  first 
to  be  touched  by  the  thorns,'  dear,  but 
turn  it  into  a  blessing  by  being  a  joy, 
a  comfort  to  the  many  weary  ones 
you'll  meet;  for  while  there  is  bright- 
ness and  sunshine  and  love  in  the 
world,  there's  sorrow  and  hardship, 
too,  and  a  plenty. 

**Lieam  to  keep  down  and  out  of 
mind  your  little  griefs,  and  let  your 
voice  have  in  it  the  music  of  cheer  and 
sympathy  and  pity.  Let  your  pres- 
ence where  you  go  make  sad  ones  not 
sadder,  but  let  it  bring  them  refresh- 
ment like  a  pleasant  shower  on  & 
sultry  day. 

**Be  cheerful  always,  dear.  'Grood 
humor  is  the  clear  blue  sky  of  the 
soul.'  Sad  eyes  do  not  always  see 
things  truly.  One  cold,  reserved  per- 
son should  not  have  the  power  to  make 
all  things  about  you  look  dreary  and 
cannot  have  if  you  keep  fast  hold  of  a 
cheery  temper,  for  as  you  go  your  way 
bestowing  little  deeds  of  love,  they 
will  fall  like  spring  rains  upon  the 
land— all  hearts  are  thirsting  for  love, 
dear—  and  when  you  come  again  that 
way  some  later  time,  you'll  find  the 
flowers  greeting  you  that  sprung  up 
in  your  footsteps  as  you  passed.  Try 
it,  dear. 

**What  is  it  you  whisper?  Life 
seems  so  dull,  so  commonplace?  I 
know  it.  dear.  'Tis  hard  for  so  blithe 
a  bird  to  be  caged  here  with  two  old 
folks  and  yet  it  is  bettfer  than  some 
young  lives  spent  in  frolic  and  fun. 
Grandma  nods  there  in  her  chair;  she 
said  to  me  to-day,  *What  should  we  do 
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without  the  child?'  She's  a  true 
woman,  dear,  noble  and  pure,  though 
her  frame  is  old  and  bent.  There  will 
come  a  day  when  you've  seen  the  mask 
of  brilliance,  of  false  appearance  torn 
aside  ex]X)sing  treacherous,  hearts 
back  of  flattering  words  and  when  your 
own  heart  cries  out  for  something 
true,  you'll  bless  God  that  you've 
known  some  true  hearts  and  that  they 
loved  you,  and  this  feeble  old  voice 
that  says  softly,  *My  queen!'  will  be 
sweet  music  in  your  memory. 

"Be  content  if  you  can,  dear,  in  this 
quiet  nest.  There  will  come  unquiet 
years  to  you  and  you  will  look  back 
and  yearn  for  the  peaceful  days  you 
have  now. 

"Look  brightly  at  life  and  it  will 
smile  back  at  you.  This  quiet  little 
life  of  ours  is  like  the  little  flowers 
growing  along  by  the  wayside;  you 
never  notice  their  beauty  until  you  get 
down  close  to  them.  They  don't  stand 
up  and  flaunt  themselves  like  some 
other  more  showy  flowers,  and  our 
sweet  home-life  here  with  its  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers,  Grandma's 
weak  little  attempts  at  work,  our  naps 
and  chats  and  readings  may  seem  tame 
and  commonplace,  but,  deary,  it's 
true  living.  I  know  it.  I've  lived 
long  in  the  world  and  I've  tasted  the 
joys  that  do  not  satisfy,  and  we've 
learned  together,  grandma  and  I,  the 
best  thing  in  life,— you'll  find  it  written 
in  the  lid  of  this  Bible, — *Pear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments;  for  this  is 
the  whole  duty  of  man.' 

"I  want  to  say  a  little  verse  to  you, 
one  I've  read  so  oftien  to  myself  when 
I've  felt  as  you  do  to-night  that  it's 
fresh  in  my  mind: — 

**  *  **A  commonplace  life,"  we  say,  and  we  sUh; 
But  why  should  we  sigh  as  we  say? 
The  commonplace  sun   in    the  common- 
place sky 
Makes  up  the  commonplace  day. 
The  moon  and  the  stars  are  commonplace 

things. 
And  the  flower  that  blooms  and  the  bird 

that  sings. 
But  dark  were  the  world  and  sad  were  our 

lot, 
If  the  flowers  failed  and  the  sun  shone  not; 
And  God  who  studies  each  separate  soul 
Out   of   commonplace  things  makes   his 

beauteous  whole.' 

**Leam,  my  dear,  to  enjoy  the  things 
about  you;  that  is  content.     The  twi- 


light has  deepened  now  and  you  can- 
not see  the  picture  that  has  been  a  joy 
to  me  for  weeks.  But  when  the  morn- 
ing sun  is  shining  down  upon  the 
ripening  com  just  step  to  the  south 
door  and  answer  if  ever  your  eyes 
rested  on  a  fresher  sight  than  you'll 
see  there.  That  little  patch  of  com 
will  be  one  mass  of  morning-glories. 
They  run  along  the  ground,  they 
climb  each  stalk,  they  seem  to  laugh 
and  dance  and  nod,  glad  to  brighten 
up  our  dull  old  place.  I'll  miss  them 
when  they  are  gone. 

**Gro  out  much  in  the  sunshine,  dear; 
mark  the  different  notes  of  wild  birds; 
notice  the  plants  that  spring  up  at 
your  feet  and  see  the  beauty  even  in 
the  stones  by  the  path,  in  the  i)ebbles 
by  the  brookside.  Open  your  heart 
to  the  beauties  of  God's  creation.  Life 
will  be  fuller  and  completer  when  you 
have  marked  his  wisdom,  and  you  will 
be  ready  to  say  that  surely  he  who  has 
made  the  laws  that  govern  all  things 
else,  does  *study  each  separate  soul' 
and  will  not  forget  its  needs,  but  all 
things  of  life  shall  work  together  for 
its  good,  and  out  of  all  the  common- 
place duties  and  experiences  of  life  a 
beauteous  whole  will  be  framed  if  you 
love  him. 

**Ah,  now  you  are  holding  my  hand 
fast  in  both  of  your  own  and  the  hot 
tears  I  feel  falling  as  you  tell  me  there 
is  a  deeper  cause  for  your  pain  to- 
night. I  have  guessed  it,  dear.  The 
young  heart  is  aching,  longing  for  the 
fall  of  a  footstep,  the  sound  of  a  cheery 
voice,  but  the  step  and  the  voice  are 
both  far  away  and  come  not  at  the 
heart's  bidding.  Do  you  remember, 
dear,  who  it  was  that  said,  *I  have  a 
baptism  to  be  baptized  with  and  how 
am  I  straightened  until  it  be  accom- 
plished'? That  baptism  was  one  of 
sorrow,  of  suffering  so  deep  that  it 
reached  to  the  very  depths  of  all 
humarity  can  feel.  You  want  to  fol- 
low him,  the  Man  of  sorrows,  but  if 
you  do  you  must  pass  through  the 
valley  and  drink  the  cup.  It  may  be 
that  God  has  chosen  you  to  special 
service  for  his  cause.  The  heart 
which  has  not  known  sorrow  cannot 
comfort  the  sorrowing,  and  the  heart 
whose  depths  have  never  been  stirred 
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has  no  power  to  move  others.     Trust 
God  at  all  times,  for— 

"  *The  heart  that  trusts  forever  sings, 
And  feels  as  light  as  it  had  wings; 
A  wall  of  peace  within  it  springs; 

Come  good  or  ill, 
Whatever  to^ay,  to-morrow  brings, 

It  is  His  will!'" 

Still  I  seem  to  hear  the  tones  of 
the  aged  man  as  they  lingered  trem- 
blingly among  the  words  of  this  sub- 
lime utterance.  I  see  the  flames  leap 
up  fitfully  among  the  smoldering 
embers  as  silence  settles  down  upon 
our  hearts,  upon  his  so  submissive,  so 
resigned  to  God's  will,  upon  mine  just 
entering  upon  its  course  of  discipline 
feeling    the    warm    blood    coursing 


through  its  veins  and  restive  imder 
control. 

And  when  I  think  of  what  that  one 
true  life  has  done  for  me  I  ask  myself, 
**What  dream  do  I  give  to  my  neigh- 
bor? And  what  is  the  character  of 
my  influence?  Is  it  like  the  sunbeams, 
the  breeze  of  spring,  and  the  song  of 
birds,  or  is  it  like  the  cloud  low  hang- 
ing, the  frost,  and  the  storm?  Liord, 
I  pray  thee  to  help  me  number  thy 
mercies,  regard  thy  blessing,  and,  *So 
teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  \mto  wisdom. 
.  .  .  O  satisfy  us  early  with  thy  mercy 
that  we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad  all 
our  days.'"  M. 


THE  DEVIL. 

Men  don't  helieve  in  a  Devil  now,  as  their  fathers  used  to  do; 
They've  forced  the  door  of  the  hroadest  creed  to  let  his  majesty  through; 
There  isn't  a  print  of  his  cloven  foot,  or  a  fiery  dart  from  his  bow. 
To  be  found  in  earth  or  air  to-day,  for  the  world  has  voted  so. 

But  who  is  mixing  the  fatal  draught  that  palsies  heart  and  brain. 
And  loads  the  bier  of  each  passing  year  with  ten  hundred  thousand  slain? 
Who  blights  the  bloom  of  the  land  to-day  with  the  fiery  breath  of  hell. 
If  the  Devil  isn't  and  never  was  ?    Won't  somebody  rise  and  tell  ? 

Who  dogs  the  steps  of  the  toiling  saint,  and  digs  the  pits  for  his  feet? 
Who  sows  the  tares  in  the  field  of  time  wherever  God  sows  his  wheat? 
The  Devil  is  voted  not  to  be,  and  of  course  the  thing  is  true; 
But  who  is  doing  the  kind  of  work  the  Devil  alone  should  do? 

We  are  told  he  does  not  go  about  as  a  roaring  lion  now; 

But  whom  shall  we  hold  responsible  for  the  everlasting  row 

To  be  heard  in  home,  in  church,  in  state,  to  the  earth's  remotest  bound. 

If  the  Devil,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  is  nowhere  to  be  found? 

Won't  somebody  step  to  the  front  forthwith,  and  make  his  bow  and  show 
How  the  frauds  and  the  crimes  of  the  day  spring  up,  for  surely  we  want  to  know? 
The  Devil  was  fairly  voted  out,  and  of  course  the  Devil  is  gone: 
But  simple  people  would  like  to  know  who  carries  his  business  on. 

—Selected. 
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Consider  carefully  whether  civilized  man 
is  yet  civilized  enough  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  happiness  and  traning  and  fate  of  animals. 
— George  William  Curtis. 

IT  is  not  my  belief  that  a  crushed 
beetle  finds  a  pang  as  great  as 
when  a  giant  dies;    nevertheless, 
until  some  one  has  passed  through 
that  final  ordeal,  both  as  beetle  and 


giant,  no  really  satisfactory  compari- 
son can  be  made.  That  a  beetle  is 
capable  of  experiencing  to  some  ex- 
tent both  pleasure  and  pain,  it  seems 
unreasonable  to  doubt. 

Some  are  disposed  to  belittle  the 
sensitiveness  of  all  dimib  things, — of 
even  such  familiar  representatives  of 
the  higher  mammalia  as  horses  and 
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dogs.  They  should  talk  the  matter 
over  with  the  vivisectionists.  None 
of  those  scientists  will  claim  that  the 
symptoms  of  distress  exhibited  by  such 
subjects  are  markedly  unlike  those  of 
human  beings  under  similar  mutila- 
tion. Descartes  himself  would  ac- 
knowledge, were  he  with  us  to-day, 
that  such  animals  not  only  possess 
that  part  of  the  brain  which  in  man  is 
the  organ  of  consciousness,  but  that 
**tbe  various  emotions  and  faculties," 
as  Darwin  wrote,  "such  as  love, 
memory,  attention,  curiosity,  imita- 
tion, reason,"  etc.,  are  found  among 
them  **in  a  well-develoi)ed  condition." 
Perhaps  none  of  these  animals  possess 
our  intensity  of  consciousness;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible— and 
why  not  probable? — that  some  of 
them  are  capable  of  experiencing  pain 
which  is  as  much  more  acute  than  any 
we  know  of  as  their  auditory,  olfac- 
tory, and  visual  senses  are  more  acute 
than  ours. 

I  am  willing  to  admit,  for  the  sake 
of  argument  at  least,  that,  as  charity 
should  begin  at  home,  a  certain  amount 
of  the  rankest  selfishness  is  a  virtue; 
that  the  demands  of  men  are  sui)er- 
latively  above  those  of  weaker  and 
more  helpless  creatures;  that  even 
Jesse  Pomeroy,  and  **Jack  the  Rip- 
per," and  the  Australian  mother  who 
fattens  and  eats  her  cliild,  have  a 
superior  claim  upon  oar  sympathies 
to  that  of  the  most  loving  and  self- 
denying  dog  that  lives.  Admitting 
all  this  and  more,  and  narrowing  our 
responsibilities  as  we  may,  yet  could 
the  still  unjustified  and  unjustifiable 
misery  we  infiict  upon  the  animals  be- 
low us  be  voiced  in  one  vast  wail,  it 
would  pierce  the  hearts  of  the  most 
callous,  and  drive  peace  from  the 
compassionate  forever. 

We  know  that  the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain.  It 
is  well  occasionally  to  recall  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  pain  is 
borne  by  the  lower  animals,  and  that 
man  is  causing  more  suffering  among 
them  in  a  day  than  among  his  own 
kind  in  a  decade. 

Though  what  I  say  has  been  said 
many  times  before,  the  subject  is 
surely  not  a  hackneyed  one  in  the 
columns  of  the  religious  press.      It  is 


seldom  more  than  incidentally  referred 
to  there.  Nor  am  I  forgetful  of  those 
sunshiny  occasions  on  which  the 
sympathies  of  The  Sunday  School 
Times  have  reached  beyond  the  limits 
of  human  insularity. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  theologians 
— those  of  to-day,  I  mean — have  ex- 
pressed themselves  at  all  about  this 
matter,  it  has  been  their  custom  to 
admit  that  man  owes  a  certain  duty  to 
himself  and  his  Maker  in  which  the 
lower  animals  are  considerably  inter- 
ested. Dr.  Newman  Smyth  says,  in 
his  **Christian  Ethics:"  '^Cruelty  to- 
wards the  animal  creation  below  man 
is  to  be  condemned  because  of  its 
inevitable  immoral  reaction  on  the 
man  himself,"  and  that  as  a  ''part  of 
our  general  duty  of  reverence  toward 
the  living  God,"  there  is  **a  moral 
obligation  of  humanity  towards  the 
animal  kingdom."  Cardinal  Manning 
puts  the  matter  thus:  **We  owe  to 
ourselves  the  duty  not  to  be  brutal  or 
cruel;  and  we  owe  to  God  the  duty  of 
treating  all  his  creatures  according  to 
his  own  perfection  of  love  and  mercy." 
This  double  motive— obligation  to  God 
and  self — is  here  beautifully  presented 
but,  aside  from  such  motive,  a  good 
reason  for  not  hurting  an  animal  is 
furnished  by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
hurting  hurts  the  animal  that  is  hurt. 
At  any  rate,  **when  a  man  gets  re- 
ligion right,"  as  some  one  has  said, 
**his  horse  soon  finds  it  out." 

Though  we  shall  never  know  in  this 
life  whether  there  is  a  future  exist- 
ence for  dumb  animals,  the  hiatus,  the 
* 'great  gulf"  between  us  and  them— or 
rather  between  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
higher  mammalia,  —  is  considerably 
less  wide  than  we  formerly  believed; 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  con- 
viction that  the  dumb  animals  will  in 
some  way  find  compensation  in  an- 
other world  for  the  suffering  they 
undergo  in  this.  Surely  those  good 
people  who  believe  that  this  life  is  all 
there  is  for  "the  beasts  that  perish," 
that  this  is  their  one  and  only  chance 
for  happiness,  should  treat  them  with 
peculiar  consideration. 

I  must  not,  of  course,  describe  any 
harrowing  details  of  the  dumb  misery 
about  us.  Fowls  may  be  plucked 
alive,  goats  flayed  alive.    Wilder  crea- 
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tures  of  the  woods  and  fields  may 
writhe  hour  after  hour  in  the  grip  of 
the  steel  trap.  The  worn-out  horses 
may  struggle  on  under  that  constantly 
repeated  cut  of  the  whip,  **tired  be- 
yond rest,  hungry  beyond  food,  and 
wretched  beyond  words."  Dogs  may 
be  mutilated,  choked  and  kicked,  or 
chained  and  neglected,  till  their  loving 
hearts  break.  Yes,  their  hearts 
are  breakable.  **Self-pity  and  des- 
pair," as  Dr.  Walker  says,  **are  not 
the  prerogatives  of  human  sufferers 
alone;  they  speak  out  of  the  worried, 
troubled  eyes  of  creatures  we  call 
dumb,  but  who  are  dumb  only  to  those 
who  will  not  recognize  tokens  as  indi- 
cative of  self-conscious  unhappiness 
as  any  ever  uttered  by  human  voice.* 

'*Pets"  of  various  sorts  may  be  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  children,  to 
be  forgotten  and  starved.  The  tor- 
turous methods  of  our  slaughter- 
houses may  continue,  but  to  find  the 
really  shocking  features  of  such  suf- 
fering described  in  a  religious  news- 
paper, would  be  more  shocking  to 
many  than  the  melancholy  facts  them- 
selves. Let  those  who  care  enough 
and  are  brave  enough  to  know  more 
and  to  feel  more,  go  to  the  reports 
and  other  publications  of  the  humane 
societies, — bearing  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  thousands  of  cruelties  therein 
recorded  are  but  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  whole. 

Even  by  men  of  really  broad  sympa- 
thies, consideration  for  non-human 
creatures  is  commonly  treated,  **not 
as  a  solemn  and  urgent  duty,"  as  one 
author  puts  it,  **but  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
uberance of  goodness,  and  cruelty  as 
a  something  objectionable,  but  a  some- . 
thing  distinct  in  its  nature  from  sin 
and  wickedness,  "t 

Some  point  to  the  internecine  com- 
petition among  the  lower  animals  as  a 
justification  of  man's  beastly  course. 
This,  as  Humphry  P^imatt  wrote  in 
1776,     **is     tantamount     to     saying. 


•  From  a  sermon  by  GeorRe  Leon  Walker,  D.  D.. 
preached  in  Hartford.  May  3.  l.S'.U.  'J'his  ia  the  only  ser- 
mon devoted  to  the  cause  of  dumb  iiniraals  ever  heard  in 
Hartford.  The  fart  need  occasitm  no  surprise,  however,  as 
it  is  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  preaching  be- 
gan there  and  there  are  very  few  other  localities  in 
Christendom  where  even  one  homily  of  the  kind  has  been 
heard. 

+  Mr.  E.  M.  Bowden  in  "Scientific  Sins,"  Fortnightly 
Seview^  January,  1:^91. 


Cruelty  in  Britain  is  no  sin,  because 
there  are  wild  tigers  in  India.  But  is 
their  ferocity  and  brutality,"  he  adds, 
**to  be  the  standard  and  pattern  of 
our  humanity?"  Others  exclaim  with 
Dr.  Arnold,  **The  whole  subject  of 
the  brute  creation  is  one  of  such  pain- 
ful mystery  that  I  dare  not  approach 
it."  There  are  others,  doubtless, 
who,  though  big-hearted  enough  and 
brave  enough,  feel  that  their  indi- 
vidual help  in  behalf  of  the  animals  is 
hardly  called  for,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  humane  societies  are  doing 
so  much.  But  compare  the  much 
which  those  societies  are  doing  with 
what  there  is  to  be  done!  In  a  city 
where  an  organization  had  labored  for 
nearly  ten  years  to  awaken  a  popular 
sympathy  for  these  ** victims  of  human 
supremacy,"  a  little  terrier  whose  leg 
had  been  cut  off,  and  who  had  been 
otherwise  injured  by  a  street-car,  lay 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  business 
street  without  attracting  active  atten- 
tion from  anyone.  No;  this  is  not 
absolutely  correct,  as  some  one  stole 
this  dog's  collar  during  the  night. 

Knowing  how  these  dumb  things 
have  been  treated  generation  after 
generation,  century  after  century, 
would  it  be  more  than  fair,  consider- 
ing man's  former  neglect,  which  must 
be  measured  by  thousands  of  years,  if 
three  sermons  out  of  four,  three  Sun- 
day school  lessons  out  of  four,  three 
issues  of  the  religious  newspaper  o';t 
of  four,  for  the  next  century  or  so, 
were  devoted  wholly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  kind  of  mercy? 

I  have  lately  read  a  number  of  works 
on  Christian  ethics.  Pew  contain  any 
reference  to  animals  lower  than  man, 
—a  sad  failure,  it  strikes  me,  under 
headings  like  **Compassion  and  Sym- 
pathy," **Humanity  and  Charity," 
**Forms  of  Active  Kindness,"  etc.  In 
Dr.  Mark  Hopkin's  **TheLawof  Love 
and  Love  as  a  Law"  the  lower  animals 
are  mentioned  twice,  but  not  very  lov- 
ingly. In  a  plea  for  Sabbath-keeping 
he  shows  it  poor  economy  to  work  a 
horse  more  than  six  days  in  a  week, 
but  views  the  matter  wholly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  pocket-book.  His 
other  reference  to  a  dumb  creature  is 
associated  with  the  subject  of  disci- 
pline.    **Do  you,"  he  says,  **think  it 
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degrading  to  your  child  to  whip  him? 
You  need  not  do  that.  Whip  the  mule 
that  is  in  him.  If  possible,  whip  it 
out  of  him,  and  then  you  will  have  a 
child  and  not  a  mule." 

Mr.  Bowden,  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,  says :  *  *By  received  or  popular 
Christianity  the  whole  question  of 
duties  to  the  lower  animals,  of  cruelty, 
sjx)rt,  human  usage,  is  treated  as  no 
essential  part  of  the  individual  moral- 
ist. Not  only  the  sham  Christian,  but 
the  most  devoted  follower  of  Christ, 
can  pass  over  the  whole  subject  with 
silent  contempt."  After  giving  a  list 
of  well-known  religious  works  in 
which  there  is  no  intimation  **that  the 
Christian  world  is  at  fault  in  consider- 
ing that  mercy,  duties,  virtues,  vices, 
have  reference  solely  to  our  relations 
with  Grod  and  man,"  Mr.  Bowden  adds, 
"The  Christian  pulpit,  if  anything,  is 
a  shade  worse  with  what  may  almost 
be  termed  its  conspiracy  of  silence  on 
the  whole  subject."  He  also  calls  at- 
tention to  a  book  published  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  (**The  Home  of  the  Wol- 
verine and  Beaver"),  in  which  a  story 
is  told,  **without  any  symptom  of  dis- 
approbation," of  a  farmer  **who 
thought  it  *fun'  to  hamstring  three 
wolves,  and  in  that  helpless  condition 
to  set  his  dogs  to  tear  them  to  death." 

In  spite  of  such  queries  as  that  of 
Paul's,  **Is  it  for  the  oxen  that  God 
careth?"  it  is  unwise  to  impute  to  the 
heavenly  Father  a  narrower  sympathy 
than  that  with  which  many  of  his 
children  are  endowed.  The  church  is 
long  in  grasping  the  full  meaning  of 
those  words,  **Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself;"  and,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  primary  interpre- 
tation of  "Blessed  are  the  merciful," 
can  we  for  a  moment  doubt  the  nature 
of  Christ's  reply,  had  he  been  asked, 
•*Are  we  to  show  mercy  to  mankind 
only?"  If  we  admit  that  the  mercy 
which  extends  to  all  sentient  life  (and 
is  prompted  by  love  rather  than  by 
hope  of  reward)  is  the  more  estimable, 
how  can  we  attribute  anything  less 
perfect  to  his  great  heart?  No;  the 
Golden  Rule  is  surely  not  pure  gold  if 
it  does  not  embrace  the  lower  animals. 

When  we  seek  to  differentiate  be- 
tween low  aims  and  high  aims,  can 


we  think  of  anything  more  noble  than 
an  unselfish  endeavor  to  prevent  or 
lessen  suffering, — to  lessen  needless 
and  avoidable  suffering  here,  and  the 
likelihood  of  its  recurrence  hereafter? 
Grood  people  commonly  recognize  the 
value  of  this  high  purpose,  so  far  as 
the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  their  own 
species  are  concerned,  but  how  about 
the  suffering  of  the  myriad  other  ani- 
mals, which  in  the  aggregate  is  so 
much  greater  than  our  mundane 
misery?  It  seems  to  me  that  any  sys- 
tem of  rules  for  moral  and  religious 
rectitude  which  limits  our  beneficience 
to  Homo  sapiens  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  imperfect.  **At  one  time,"  says 
Lecky,  **the  benevolent  affections  em- 
brace merely  the  family;  soon  the 
circle,  expanding,  includes  first  a 
class,  then  a  nation,  then  a  coalition 
of  nations,  then  all  humanity;  and 
finally  its  influence  is  felt  in  the  deal- 
ings of  man  with  the  animal  world. 
In  each  of  these  cases  a  standard  is 
formed,  different  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding stage,  but  in  each  case  the 
same  tendency  is  recognized  as  a 
virtue." 

In  those  millennial  days  (far  away, 
I  suppose)  when  the  full  measure  of 
man's  responsibility  in  this  matter  is 
recognized,  he  will  greatly  wonder 
how  it  was  possible — particularly  in 
these  rapidly  progressive  times  of 
ours— for  the  church  to  continue  its 
attitude  of  cold  indifference  toward 
these  weaker  fellow-creatures, — how 
it  was  possible  for  the  pulpit  and  reli- 
gious press  to  remain,  with  so  few  ex- 
ceptions, so  terribly  silent! 

— Qurdon  Trumball,.  in  Sunday  School  Times. 


ON  MEETING  A  SAILING  VESSEL 
IN  MID-OCEAN. 

She  moves  on  grandly  'twixt  the  sea  and  sky,. 

Like  some  gigantic  bird  from  foreign  shore; 

Grey  mist  behind  her  and  errey  mist  before. 
Riding  upon  the  waters  royally. 
Salt  winds  caress  her,  as  they  urge  her  by, 

And  we  who  watch  shall  see  her  nevermore. 

For  on  she  goes,  to  where  the  breakers  roar 
Round  some  far  coast  we  never  may  descry. 
So  on  Life's  tide  we  meet  ah  unknown  soul, 

And  catch  a  parsing  vision  of  its  grace. 

Just  seen,  then  vanished,  leaving  us  to  yeara 
With  vain  desire  to  follow  to  its  goal 

The  revelation  of  the  radiant  face — 
Then  heartsick  to  our  solitude  we  turn. 


At  Ska,  1884. 


— LouiBe  Chandler  Monlton. 
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UNUSED    SPICES. 

*Now  apon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  very  early  in  the  morning,  they  came  unto  the 
sepulchre,  bringing  the  spices  which  they  had  prepared." — ^Luke  24: 1. 


What  said  those  women  as  they  bore 

Their  fragrant  gifts  away? 
The  spices  that  they  needed  not 

That  resurrection  day? 

Did  Mary  say  within  her  heart, 
Our  work  bath  been  in  vain? 

Or,  counting  o'er  the  spices  bought, 
Of  so  much  waste  complain? 

Not  so,  for  though  the  risen  Lord 

Their  spices  did  not  need. 
Not  unrewarded  was  the  love 

That  planned  the  reverent  deed. 

For  though  unused  their  fragrant  store, 
Yet  well  might  they  rejoice, 

Since  they  the  first  who  saw  the  Lord, 
The  first  who  heard  his  voice. 

Sweet  story,  hast  thou  not  some  truth 

For  my  impatient  heart; 
Some  lesson  that  shall  stay  with  me 

Its  comfort  to  impart? 

Have  I  no^  gathered  in  the  past. 

In  days  that  are  no  more. 
Of  spices  sweet,  and  ointment  rare. 

What  seemed  a  precious  store? 


A  little  knowledge  I  had  gained, 

A  little  strength  and  skill. 
I  thought  to  use  them  for  my  Lord, 

If  such  should  be  his  will. 

Alas!  my  store  unused  hath  been. 

The  strength  I  prized  hath  gone; 
My  weary  hands  have  lost  their  skill, 

And  yet  my  life  goes  on. 

In  all  the  busy  work  of  life 

I  have  but  scanty  share. 
And  scanty  is  the  service  done 

For  Him  whose  name  I  bear. 

So  many  hopes  and  plans  have  died 

In  weariness  and  pain, 
My  heart  cries  out  in  sore  distress: 

"Was  all  my  work  in  vain?" 

Be  still,  sad  heart,  thy  hopes  and  plans 

Are  known  to  One  divine; 
He  knoweth  all  thou  wotUdst  have  done 

Had  greater  strength  been  thine. 

My  unused  spices!    Dearest  Lord, 

They  were  prepared  for  thee, 
Yet  if  for  them  thou  hast  no  need. 

Let  love  my  offering  be. 

— M.  H.  HOWLANO. 


RENEWING  OUR  STRENGTH. 


**Lord,  for  to-morrow  and  its  needs  I  do  not 
pray, 
But  keep  me,  guide  me,  help  me.  Lord,  just 
for  to-day." 

ii^^OU  don't  mean  to  say,  Bessie, 
X  that  you  pray  over  such  things 
as  that?  Such  little,  every-day 
matters,  I  mean!  It  really  seems  to 
me  very  irreverent  and  presuming  on 
your  part.  Now  do  you  really  expect 
the  Lord  to  look  after  your  sewing, 
your  bread  making,  and  baking,  for 
instance?" 

**Yes,  Jennie,  I  expect  him  to  do 
just  as  he  has  promised.  When  we 
call  upon  him  he  has  promised  to 
answer,  and  it  certainly  is  not  a  hard 
thing  to  do;  not  so  hard  as  some 
things  I  might  try  lo  do— number  the 
gray  hairs  in  my  head,  for  instance, 
or  noting  when  each  of  that  flock  of 
birds  gets  its  breakfast  (that  reminds 


me  I  must  throw  out  these  crumbs  of 
bread  I  have  saved  for  them;  they 
wait  and  keep  up  such  a  chattering  on 
that  tree  until  they  get  them)." 

As- Bessie  set  down  the  large  bread 
plate  on  the  table  she  pointed  to  the 
lettering  around  the  brim,  "Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread."  **What 
could  be  a  simpler  want  to  pray  for  or 
about,  Jennie,  than  daily  bread,  and 
yet  you  know  who  taught  us  that 
prayer." 

**Do  you  really  feel  that  you  get 
answers  to  these  petitions,  for  such 
trifles,  as  I  can  but  call  them?" 

**Hundreds  of  times,  Jennie.  O 
what  a  book  it  would  make  if  I  wrote 
them  all  down.  I  sometimes  think  I 
ought  to  do  it  just  for  my  own  re- 
reading and  to  to  refresh  my  own 
spirit  and  strengthen  my  own  courage. 
It  seems  to  me  I  should  never  have 
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reached  my  half  century  without  this 
help,  when  I  look  back  over  the  way 
I  have  come  and  recall  the  burdens  I 
have  had  to  carry.  Do  you  never  feel 
the  burdens  of  life,  Jennie?"  She 
sighed  in  a  lower  earnest  tone  that 
touched  the  heart  of  her  listener. 

**0,  Bessie,  I  assure  you  I  do;  many 
and  many  a  time  I  feel  like  giving  up 
and  letting  all  drift  as  it  will." 

**This  text  was  always  a  help  to  me, 
dear,  *They  that  wait  on  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength;  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  like  eagles; 
they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary;  they 
shaJl  walk  and  not  faint.'  I  know  it 
is  commonly  considered  a  promise  of 
spiritual  strength,  but  I  have  found  it 
a  rule  for  getting  physical  strength  as 
well.  There  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  Go  away  by  yourself  for  just 
five  minutes,  and  ask  God  for  help,  no 


matter  how  small  the  trouble,  and 
really  believe,  and  expect  you  will  get 
it,  and  I  know  you  will  renew  your 
strength.  The  troubles,  too,  will 
smooth  away;  you  will  get  along  with 
your  work  faster  than  you  ever  did 
before,  and  feel  fresh  and  happy  when 
evening  comes.  You  can  hear  this 
and  that  spoken  of  as  'the  secret  of  a 
happy  life,*  but  I  tell  you,  Jennie, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  compare 
with  this — a  life  of  prayer,  hour  by 
hour— once  let  the  taste  be  formed  for 
drinking  at  this  fountain,  and  no  other 
life  will  seem  worth  ^living  for.  I  do 
wonder  sometimes,  how  a  prayerless 
mother  lives.  It  is  not  strange  that 
so  many  faces  look  so  haggard,  almost 
hopeless  and  cheerless.  There  is 
nothing  so  convincing,  dear  Jennie,  as 
a  real  trial  of  this  way  for  renewing 
your  strength."  i.  E.  N.  c. 


The  simple  facts  in  the  following  narrative  were  furnished  us  at  our  request  hy  the  sister 
who  holds  their  painful  memory  as  a  part  of  her  life  experience.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  and  had  heen  taught  strict  temperance  principles,  hut  hecoming  much  interested 
in  a  young  man  hy  the  name  of  Taylor,  she  finally  consented  (though  much  against  her  par- 
ent's wishes)  to  marry  him.  We  intended  to  write  this  up  more  fully,  hut,  helieving  that  its 
simple  impressiveness  and  force  would  not  he  enhanced  hy  so  doing,  we  give  it  to  our  read- 
ers just  as  it  was  given  to  us,  feeling  sure  that  there  is  in  it  more  than  one  lesson  which  will 
benefit  the  thoughtful  who  read  it.— Ed. 

THE  COTTON-TREE  INN. 

A  TEMPERANCE  STORY. 
BY  SARAH  TAYLOR. 


MARRIAGE    CERTIFICATE. 

AUGUST  12,  1857.  Marriage  sol- 
emnized at  the  Parish  church  in 
the  Parish  of  Oldham,  in  the 
Coimty  of  Lancaster;  Abraham  Taylor, 
bachelor,  Sarah  Jones,  spinster;  mar- 
ried by  Francis  Parsons.  On  the  day 
of  our  marriage  we  had  a  large  party. 
Mr.  Taylor,  having  been  bom  in  a 
public  house,  was  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  liquor.  It  was  quite  the  re- 
verse with  me.  My  father,  having 
been  a  Methodist  preacher  and  a 
strong  temperance  man,  I  never  saw 
beer  or  liquor  in  our  house,  and  I 
never  tasted  of  liquor  or  beer  in  my 
life  \mtil  the  day  of  our  marriage 
when  two  or  three  held  me  while  they 


made  me  taste  of  the  liquor.  Neither 
my  father,  mother,  sisters,  nor  broth- 
ers witnessed  my  marriage,  because 
they  knew  there  would  be  so  much 
liquor  used.  My  husband  and  his 
people  were  all  very  kind  to  me. 

After  awhile  his  people  thought  they 
would  like  to  start  us  up  in  business. 
There  was  a  new  railway  to  be  made 
from  Mumps  Station  through  to 
Rytown  and  Roteldale.  Mr.  Spencer, 
my  brother-in-law,  bought  some  prop- 
erty at  the  bottom  of  the  moor  and  he 
proposed  making  a  public  house  out 
of  one  of  the  three  cottages,  its  name 
to  be  Cotton-Tree  Inn.  There  they 
started  us  up  in  business. 

We  sold  beer  and  British  wines,  to- 
bacco and  cigars  for  the  first  twelve 
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months  and  then  Mr.  John  Spencer 
thought  "we  would  do  better  if  we 
brewed  our  own  beer,  so  he  built  a 
brewing  house  and  had  a  large  kettle 
and  cooler  with  a  mash  tub  all  made 
for  our  convenience,  the  barrels  all 
being  new. 

I  will  now  tell  you  a  prayer  that  I 
made  before  I  went  there.  I  prayed 
to  Grod  that  he  would  never  prosper 
us  all  the  time  we  were  in  it.  I  was 
comi)elled  to  go  or  part  from  my  hus- 
band. And  now  you  will  see  how  my 
prayer  was  answered.  The  first  beer 
that  we  brewed  was  all  spoiled.  The 
brewer  put  into  it  two  ounces  of 
Cayenne  pepper  unbeknown  to  us.  It 
made  it  so  hot  that  we  could  not  put  a 
half  pint  of  it  in  a  gallon  of  good  beer. 
We  brewed  again  thinking  to  have  the 
next  better,  but  the  brewer  got  drunk 
and  neglected  it  and  we  had  to  throw 
it  away  with  the  other. 

We  turned  him  off  and  engaged 
another  man,  and  he,  like  the  first  one, 
had  a  misfortune.  He  put  short  taps 
in  the  barrels  instead  of  long  corks, 
and  every  barrel  exploded.  We  lost 
it  all,  but  we  brewed  again  and  had 
good  success  with  it  that  time,  and  for 
a  time  we  seemed  to  prosper. 

Soon  the  civil  war  in  America  broke 
out.  Then  everything  seemed  to  go 
right  down.  All  trade  was  spoiled, 
and  it  made  it  very  bad  for  our  busi- 
ness. The  war  made  cotton  so  scarce 
that  factories,  mills,  and  workshops 
would  only  run  two  or  three  days  in  a 
week.  Raw  cotton  was  worth  sixty 
cents  a  pound  before  it  was  manufac- 
tured. Some  small  business  men  had 
to  shut  down  entirely,  and  four  busi- 
ness houses  like  our  own  had  to  shut 
•down  too. 

I  had  my  bad  luck  in  getting  serv- 
ants. I  had  to  turn  many  away  be- 
cause they  used  to  get  drunk.  I  had 
one  woman  who  emptied  an  eighteen 
gallon  barrel  of  porter  in  one  week.  I 
turned  her  away  and  several  others  I 
had  of  the  same  kind. 

At  last  Mr.  Taylor  was  taken  sick, 
and  it  left  me  to  wait  on  him  and  do 
the  other  work  too  as  I  was  without  a 
girl  at  that  time. 

One  Saturday  evening  about  seven 
o'clock  there  came  a  girl  who  wanted  to 
act  as  servant,  and,  being  troubled, 


and  worked  down,  I  engaged  her  with- 
out asking  her  any  questions.  Slxe 
went  for  her  clothes  and  was  to  ro- 
tum  the  same  evening. 

While  she  was  away  I  learned  of 
her  character.  She  was  a  great  lover 
of  drink  and  I  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  let  her  stop  when  she  came.  Her 
mother  was  dead,  and  her  father  had 
kept  her  at  home  to  keep  house.  She 
was  a  great  lover  of  company  and 
used  to  have  parties  and  drink  cham- 
pagne. She  ran  her  father  very  much 
in  debt,  and  he  died  broken-hearted 
through  her  and  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters all  turned  against  her. 

When  I  learned  all  this  I  thought  it 
would  not  do  for  me.  I  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  keep  her.  She  came  back: 
and  all  the  clothes  she  had  were  tied 
up  in  a  pocket  handkerchief.  It  was 
raining  very  hard  when  she  came  and 
I  told  her  she  would  not  do  for  me. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  she- 
gave  me  and  she  begged  me  to  let  her 
stop  and  to  try  her.  She  said  she 
knew  she  had  been  bad  but  if  I  would 
let  her  stop  she  would  try  and  be  bet- 
ter. But  I  knew  there  were  too  many- 
temptations  in  our  house  and  I  hard- 
ened my  heart  against  her.  She  cried 
very  bitterly  and  said  she  had  no- 
where to  go.  She  had  a  little  boy  five 
years  old  at  her  sister's. 

That  night  her  sister,  where  her 
little  boy  was,  turned  her  out  of  doors 
and  she  was  out  all  night,  and  the 
next  morning  about  three  o'clock  she 
jumped  in  a  large  pond  of  water.  A 
man  saw  her  and  threw  in  a  rope,  but 
she  refused  to  tak  it  and  was  drowned. 
They  took  her  body  to  her  sister's 
house,  but  her  sister  would  not  let 
them  bring  her  into  the  house  and 
they  had  to  take  her  to  the  poor  house 
to  be  buried. 

Dear  readers,  I  can  never  tell  this 
story  without  shedding  many  tears.  It 
was  not  for  the  want  of  feeling  that  I 
turned  her  away,  but  I  knew  that  upon 
every  side  was  temptation  which  she 
could  not  resist,  and  I  hoped  she 
would  find  a  safer  place. 

There  was  another  case  followed 
right  after,  something  like  the  same 
one. 

A  man  named  Thomas  Murphy 
called  for  a  glass  of  beer  and  invited 
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Mr.  Taylor  to  drink  with  him,  saying: 
**It  will  be  the  last  I  will  ever  drink." 
He  said  he  was  going  to  drown  him- 
self. We  did  not  think  he  would,  but 
he  went  and  filled  his  pockets  full  of 
rocks  and  jumped  into  the  same  water 
where  the  young  woman  was  drowned, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  he  was  pulled 
out  dead. 

During  this  time  my  father  made 
me  a  visit  from  America.  While  he 
was  staying  with  me  there  was  a  ter- 
rible drunken  row  broke  out  in  our 
house  and  a  good  many  of  my  glasses 
and  other  things  were  broken.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  broken  glasses, 
and  beer  was  flowing  over  it.  In 
short  it  was  a  terrible  scene. 

My  father  came  in  and  saw  it  all, 
and  he  cried  very  heavy  over  me.  I 
went  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he 
was  crying  for  and  he  said,  ''God  for- 
bid that  ever  another  child  of  mine 
should  keep  a  tavern!" 

I  told  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  I 
would  try  and  take  care  of  myself; 
but  of  course  I  felt  bad.  I  tried  to  be 
-cheerful  under  my  trials,  at  the  same 
time  praying  that  God  would  help  me 


to  get  out  of  that  business.  My  father 
said  he  would  pray  for  me,  and  I  know 
he  did,  and  our  prayers  were  answered, 
after  a  time. 

In  November,  1865,  I  sat  down  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Taylor  to  try  and  per- 
suade him  to  give  up  selling  beer.  I 
could  see  that  he,  like  myself,  had 
grown  tired  of  keeping  tavern,  and 
he  said  he  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  too  late  then  or  not,  but  I  per- 
suaded him  to  try.  He  had  three 
miles  to  go  to  see  the  supervisor. 

He  got  there  by  nine  o'clock  that 
same  evening.  The  man  had  gone  to 
bed,  but  he  woke  him  up  and  told  him 
what  he  wanted.  He  told  Mr.  Taylor 
it  would  be  all  right  provided  we 
could  get  the  sign  down  before  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  When  he 
told  me  that  I  rejoiced  and  told  him  if 
he  would  go  up  the  ladder  I  would 
hold  the  lantern  for  him,  and  we  had 
it  down  that  night. 

The  next  morning  we  kept  the  doors 
closed  and  the  blinds  down  and  that 
night  we  buried  the  Cotton-Tree  Inn. 

That  was  one  of  the  happiest  days 
of  my  life. 


THE    LATTER    DAY    MARVEL. 

History  of  the  English  Mission  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 

Day  Saints,  during  the  period  between  October  6,  1860,  to  June,  1864, 

embodying  the  labors  and  travels  of  Elder  Charles  Derry. 


MONDAY,  February  23,  I  visited 
Edward  Southwick,  the  man 
who  sneeringly  told  me  in  the 
meeting  the  day  before  that  I  was  **a 
weak  team."  We  amicably  discussed 
the  truth.  He  evidently  felt  his 
weakness.  His  only  refuge  was  that 
the  signs  followed  them  and  conse- 
quently that  they  were  right.  I  re- 
plied that  that  proved  too  much,  for 
the  signs  follow  the  honest  believers 
in  all  the  factions  into  which  the 
church  had  been  rent,  and  that  they 
followed  the  Reorganization  in  a  great 
degree.  I  told  him  the  law  and  the 
testimony  was  the  standard  of  truth. 
They  could  not  bear  that  test  and 
hence  were  not  on  the  right  founda- 
tion. He  was  puzzled  but  treated  me 
well  and  told  me  that  I  never  told  him 
a  lie  in  my  life,  but  that  he  thought 


I  did  not  believe  my  own  statements 
now.  I  told  him  I  expected  to  meet 
them  at  the  bar  of  God  and  I  knew 
they  were  true.  I  lent  him  a  book  to 
read.  I  also  visited  a  Mr.  Bird  who 
had  been  to  Utah  but  had  returned 
* 'saddened  and  soured." 

I  explained  to  him  the  foundation  of 
the  Reorganization.  He  could  not  ob- 
ject to  it,  wished  me  God  speed,  and 
offered  to  let  me  have  his  room  to 
preach  in  if  I  would  make  an  entrance 
from  the  outside.  I  requested  time  to 
consider  as  I  had  to  count  the  cost, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  Brigi^amites 
was  as  great  against  him  as  against 
me  because  he  had  apostatized,  and  I 
questioned  if  they  would  go  to  his 
house. 

The  Brighamites  were  reporting 
that  Joseph  Smith  said  the  Reorgan- 
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ized  Church  had  offered  him  money 
for  the  use  of  his  name  and  that  he 
and  his  mother  were  hard  up  for 
money  and  had  held  out  their  hands 
for  it  and  thus  he  had  sold  his  name. 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  these  state- 
ments, because  I  knew  them  to  be 
false,  and  here  was  additional  evidence 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Brighamite 
cause;  but  I  was  sorry  to  see  them 
stoop  to  such  falsehood  to  blast  the 
character  of  Brother  Joseph  and  his 
noble  mother.  They  were  also  trying 
to  cast  a  shade  over  my  character, 
but  I  will  stand  it  and  say,  **Pather, 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

I  visited  other  Brighamite  families 
that  day  who  acknowledged  that  I 
had  proved  the  rejection  of  the 
church  from  the  word  of  God;  but 
they  would  not  accept  the  truth. 

On  the  24th  I  visited  Edward  South- 
wick  again.  He  had  read  the  Heralds 
I  lent  him  and  was  filled  with  a  bad 
spirit  of  hatred.  He  quibbled  and 
tried  to  catch  at  my  words  and  told 
me  that  I  lied  and  he  was  very  wrathy, 
I  quietly  told  him  I  could  not  stand 
his  abuse  any  longer  and  I  would 
leave  him.  He  said  he  did  not  want 
me  or  my  doctrines.  I  left  him  with 
the  consciousness  that  I  had  told  him 
the  truth  in  a  kindly  manner  with 
only  a  desire  to  bless  him.  I  was 
grieved  in  my  soul,  and  darkness 
hung  o'er  my  mind.  I  longed  for 
home  and  the  society  of  loved  ones 
but  I  must  fulfill  my  mission  and 
still  trust  in  God.  I  sought  him  in 
secret.  I  read  Bro.  Gurley's  history 
of  the  Reorganized  Church.  I  could 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  experi- 
ences. My  condition  was  similar,  but 
he  had  a  friend  to  cheer  him.  I  had 
none. 

On  the  25th  I  visited  a  family  named 
Withers.  The  lady  was  formerly  in 
the  church  and  had  been  greatly 
blessed  with  the  gifts.  She  said  she 
still  believed  in  the  first  principles 
but  could  not  accept  polygamy.  She 
spoke  very  kindly  and  encouraged  me 
in  my  work.  Both  she  and  her  hus- 
band kindly  invited  me  to  visit  them 
again.  My  heart  felt  stronger.  This 
evening  I  visited  Edward  Mill- 
ward  and  family,  an  old  Mormon,  who 


had  left  the  church  in  consequence  of 
oppression.  They  seemed  willing  ta 
hear  and  investigate  and  were  pleased 
to  see  me.  They  gave  expression  to 
their  confidence  in  me  because  of  their 
knowledge  of  my  life  in  the  past. 
This  man  was  one  of  those  who  first 
confirmed  me  in  the  church  and  or- 
dained me  an  elder.  It  did  me  good 
to  meet  with  a  friend.  It  was  like  a 
drink  of  water  in  a  parched  wilder- 
ness. Mrs.  Millward  prepared  me 
some  supper,  but,  as  my  time  for  fast- 
ing had  not  expired  I  did  not  eat. 

February  26.  In  response  to  their 
urgent  request  I  breakfasted  at  Mill- 
ward's,  and  as  I  remained  with  them 
through  the  day  I  talked  with  them,  in- 
structing them.  The  son  became  much 
interested  in  the  work  and  offered  to 
announce  an  appointment  for  me  to 
preach  in  the  open  air  on  Sunday, 
which  appointment  I  filled  after  it  had 
•  been  publicly  announced  by  the  town 
crier.  Mr.  R.  Stokes,  with  whom  I 
stayed,  announced  it  in  the  large 
glass  factory  where  a  thousand  hands 
were  employed. 

Sunday,  March  1,  1863,  I  filled  the 
above  mentioned  appointment,  it  being 
the  first  public  sermon  preached  in 
England  by  an  elder  of  the  Reorgan- 
ized Church.  Only  a  few  assembled 
and  not  a  Brighamite  among  them. 
They  obeyed  counsel  strictly.  Some 
of  the  people  heard  me  through;  the 
majority  passed  away.  However,  I 
**cast  the  bread  upon  the  waters." 

In  the  afternoon  I  preached  again 
in  the  same  place.  I  requested  the 
people  to  open  their  houses  for  me  to 
preach  in,  as  I. had  no  money,  but  no 
house  was  offered;  but  several  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  pleased  with 
the  sermons.  Mr.  Bird,  before  men- 
tioned, visited  me  at  Mr.  Stokes'.  He 
related  to  me  a  terrible  story  of  Brig- 
hamite tyranny. 

He  was  in  Port  Supply,  Utah,  be- 
came disaffected,  and  of  the  oc- 
casion referred  to  he  said:  **I  was 
summoned  to  a  meeting  at  midnight. 
After  holding  a  council  they  deter- 
mined to  cut  my  throat.  They  all 
pulled  off  their  shoes  in  token  I  sup- 
pose that  they  were  standing  on  holy 
ground.  A  large,  beautiful  knife  was 
brought   for   the   purpose,    but    the 
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president  of  that  mission,  William 
Thompson,  ordered  the  men  to  desist 
until  they  had  taken  the  proper  steps 
preliminary  to  the  deed.  Thompson 
then  conversed  with  me,  charging  me 
with  opposing  Bishop  Harker  also 
Bishop  Winters  and  the  authorities 
generally,  and  in  doing  so  with  break- 
ing my  endowment  vows  and  oaths 
and  with  being  therefore  worthy  of 
death.  He  said  that  they  must  kill 
me. 

**A  man  named  Meek  referred  to  a 
letter  received  from  Brigham  telling 
them  to  'save  him'  and  to  go  to  my  wife 
asleep  in  bed  and  cut  her  throat  and 
also  those  of  her  children  and  leave 
none  to  tell  the  tale.  I  told  them  that 
I  had  not  received  my  endowments; 
that  I  considered  them  too  sacred  for 
me,  and  that  I  was  afraid  I  could  not 
abide  by  them.  This  astonished  them , 
and  the  president  decided  that  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  God  they  could  not 
kill  me,  but  they  would  watch  me 
closely  so  that  I  should  not  leave,  but 
if  I  broached  anything  they  would  kill 
me." 

I  give  the  man's  statement  as  he 
gave  it  to  me  in  free  England  in  the  pres- 
ence of  other  witnesses,  without  any 
inducement  on  the  part  of  any  of  us.  If 
it  is  false,  he  must  meet  it  at  the  great 
bar;  but  if  true  what  a  terrible  reck- 
oning awaits  the  men  who  could  insti- 
tute such  a  horrible  system  of 
espionage  and  murder! 

It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  he 
afterward  secured  the  protection  of 
Johnson's  army  and  thus  escaped  to 
England.  This  man  Bird  at  this  time 
suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of  tak- 
a  large  hall  and  publishing  flaming 
handbills,  professing  to  oppose  **Mor- 
monism"  in  general.  Then  the  reli- 
gionists would  back  me  and  I  would 
get  plenty  of  means.  I  refused  to 
stoop  to  such  an  underhanded  course. 
He  then  suggested  a  discussion  be- 
tween himself  and  me,  he  opposing 
Mormonism  and  I  to  defend  it.  We 
could  fix  up  debate  between  ourselves 
so  that  I  could  refute  his  argument 
and  thus  raise  means.  I  again  refused. 
He  asked  if  I  would  meet  a  Gentile,  if 
he  would  get  one  to  meet  me  in  order 
to  raise  an  excitement  and  secure 
means  for  myself  by  receiving  half 


the  proceeds.  I  told  him  I  must  as  a 
conscientious  man  repudiate  all  his 
suggestions  because  they  were  not 
honest  methods  and  I  could  not  go 
into  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord; 
and,  although  I  was  a  stranger  and 
penniless  and  a  great  deal  of  means 
might  be  obtained  by  accepting  his 
proposals,  I  would  perish  before  I 
woiild  stoop  to  any  low,  underhanded 
measure  to  obtain  either  money  or  in- 
fluence. 

He  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  none  of  his  suggestions  were 
strictly  honest,  but  asked  where  I 
would  find  a  minister  to-day  that 
would  abide  by  the  strict  principles  of 
honesty  in  all  points.  I  told  him  that 
their  conduct  was  no  rule  for  me,  that 
my  mission  was  to  lead  men  and 
women  back  to  the  principles  of  truth, 
and  that  I  would  not  begin  by  prac- 
ticing deceit. 

I  walked  out  by  myself  in  the  moon- 
light. My  mind  was  oppressed;  dark- 
ness brooded  o'er  my  pathway;  I  felt 
that  the  above  suggestions  were  made 
to  try  me,  and  it  almost  seemed  as 
though  the  Lord  had  forsaken  me.  I 
tried  to  pray,  but  my  mind  was  sad 
and  gloomy.  I  longed  for  home,  for 
the  society  of  my  wife  and  children 
and  of  those  dear  Saints  who  love  the 
truth  of  God.  I  retired  to  bed  with  a 
heavy  heart  but  striving  to  keep  my 
trust  in  God  unbroken. 

March  2.  I  received  cheering  words 
from  Richard  Stokes.  He  felt  that  I 
should  do  a  good  work.  A  cheering 
word  spoken  in  sincerity,  how  good  it 
is!  I  felt  determined  to  do  my  best 
and  trust  in  God.  Being  invited,  I 
spent  the  day  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Withers.  He  gave  me  eighteen  pence 
and  assured  me  they  would  help  me 
all  they  could.  I  worked  by  means  of 
visiting  from  house  to  house  among 
those  called  Saints  where  I  could  be 
received.  Mr.  Bird  visited  me  again 
and  assured  me  he  had  talked  with 
many  who  expressed  themselves  as 
interested  in  my  preaching  and  will- 
ing to  hear  me  further.  He  seemed 
to  be  using  his  influence  in  my  favor. 
I  visited  a  Mr.  Cutler.  He  treated  me 
kindly.  I  related  some  of  my  experi- ' 
ences.  He  and  his  family  were  in- 
terested. Another  gentleman  cordially 
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invited  me  to  visit  him  at  any  time.  I 
tried  to  get  a  room  to  preach  in  but 
failed. 

On  the  5th  I  visited  a  Mr.  Wright, 
father  of  Mrs.  Withers  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Bro.  Samuel  Badham  of 
Farm  Creek,  Mills  county,  Iowa.  He 
professed  a  willingness  to  help  me, 
but  said  he  must  do  it  secretly,  lest  he 
might  lose  trade  as  he  was  employed 
by  religionists  who  were  opposed  to 
Mormonism  in  any  form.  Rains  pre- 
vented my  preaching  in  the  open  air. 
On  the  3d  I  visited  Henry  Tyler  of 
Smethwick.  He  was  pleased  to  hear 
my  message.  He  gave  me  six  pence 
and  my  tea. 

On  the  9th  I  visited  the  proprietor 
of  the  Dartmouth  hotel,  to  obtain  a 
large  hall.  He  told  me  he  could  not 
as  a  Christian  man  let  me  have  it  to 
preach  Mormonism  in.  He  inquired 
if  I  believed  in  **Joe  Smith"  as  a 
prophet,  and  that  he  found  the  plates, 
etc.  I  told  him  emphatically  I  did. 
He  was  very  sorry  a  sensible  man 
should  so  believe.  He  had  read  every- 
thing he  could  about  Mormonism.  and 
was  satisfied  it  was  a  delusion.  I  told 
him  that  which  the  world  called  Mor- 
monism was  none  other  than  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ. 

I  wrote  an  address  some  time  ago  to 
**A11  Professing  Latter  Day  Saints  in 
the  British  Isles,"  and  sent  it  to  the 
Reynolds  newspaper  for  publication; 
but  it  never  appeared.  I  tried  to  ob- 
tain a  room  in  Smethwick  to  preach 
in,  but  could  not. 

Among  others  I  visited  a  Mr.  Rudge, 
formerly  an  elder,  but  not  in  the 
church  now.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  think  about  my  mission,  but  feared 
I  was  wrong.  I  gave  him  '^the  law 
and  the  testimony"  as  found  in  the 
books.  He  brightened  up,  expressed 
his  satisfaction,  and  acknowledged 
the  truth.  He  wished  me  God's  bless- 
ing on  my  labors  and  promised  to  at- 
tend my  meetings  if  I  could  get  a 
room.  I  learned  that  the  Brighamites 
were  busy  trying  to  defame  my  char- 
acter, and  that  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Reorganized  Church.  When  I  was 
among  them,  they  looked  upon  me  as 
a  man  of  God,  but  now  they  cannot 
paint  me  black  enough.     Truly  **con- 


sistency  is  a  jewel,"  but  they  lack  its 
adorning. 

The  whole  country  is  celebrating 
the  nuptials  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
I  have  sent  them  an  acrostic  in  honor 
of  the  event.  I  don't  know  how  it  will 
be  received,  but  this  I  know  that  I 
gave  them  wholesome  advice  and  no 
flattery. 

Mr.  Edward  Millward  made  me  a 
present  of  a  new  hat.  I  knew  they 
were  poor  and  I  did  not  like  to  accept 
it,  but  he  would  take  no  denial.  Surely 
this  is  one  of  the  Lord's  people! 

March  11.  I  regret  that  I  have  not 
the  privilege  of  preaching,  for  I  bum 
to  declare  my  message  to  the  public. 
I  visited  a  Mrs.  Powell,  sister  of  S. 
Badham,  before  mentioned,  and  was 
treated  very  kindly.  I  visited  Mr. 
Wright  who  kindly  gave  me  six  pence. 
Mr.  Bird  called  on  me  again.  We  had 
a  very  edifying  talk  on  the  gospel. 
The  truth  sticks  to  him,  but  he  said 
there  were  some  things  he  could  not 
see,  but  declined  telling  me  what  they 
were. 

March  17.  Received  a  note  from 
the  proprietor  of  St.  Gteorge's  Hall, 
stating  that  his  friends  advised  him 
not  to  let  me  have  the  hall.  I  visited 
a  Mr.  Sylvester  on  the  3d  to  get  a 
hall,  but  in  vain.  I  preach  in  the 
open  air  when  the  weather  permits, 
but  that  is  seldom.  I  found  an  old 
friend,  John  Pardoe,  formerly  an 
elder  in  the  old  church.  He  received 
me  kindly  and  inquired  for  my  foun- 
dation. I  showed  him  it  was  the  rock 
of  eternal  truth.  He  saw  it,  told  me 
he  was  with  me,  and  assured  me  that 
whenever  I  was  **hard  up"  to  come  to 
him,  and  as  long  as  he  had  anything 
he  would  share  it  with  me.  Pardoe 
said  Richard  Rodgers  (previously 
mentioned)  had  told  him  I  was  opposed 
to  Brigham.  He  told  Rodgers  he 
would  rather  believe  me  than  any  of 
the  Brighamite  elders  or  Brigham 
himself,  for  he  knew  me  and  my 
course  in  the  past,  and  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  I  would  misrepresent  any- 
thing. I  dined  with  him,  and  he 
pressed  me  to  visit  him  again.  Such 
mstances  are  rifts  in  the  clouds  that 
overshadow  an  elder's  pathway,  and 
the  beauteous  sun  shines  aJl  the 
brighter  for  the  darkness  that  sur- 
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rounds  it.  Thank  God  for  the  rifts  in 
the  clouds! 

Mr.  Withers  has  obtained  me  a  room 
in  the  Park  foundry.  I  made  arrange- 
ment with  the  gentleman  that  has  the 
letting  of  it  for  eighteen  pence  per 
week,  and  I  can  usq  it  every  Sabbath 
and  one  evening  in  the  week.  I  drew 
up  a  form  of  handbill  announcing  my 
services,  and  Mr.  Withers  kindly  went 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  printer. 
Surely,  this  is  of  the  Lord  and  I  trust 
that  his  blessing  may  attend  my 
labors.  I  must  here  record  that,  next 
to  Grod,  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Withers  for  their  persevering 
kindness,  and  I  desire  this  to  stand  as 
a  memorial  upon  the  church  record, 
for  this  disinterested  kindness  shown 
to  a  pilgrim  for  the  truth.  And  may 
God,  my  Father,  make  my  services 
here  a  blessing  to  them  and  to  their 
posterity,  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Amen. 

Mr.  Withers  gave  me  a  shilling.  I 
visited  old  Father  Hunt  and  preached 
to  him.  My  mind  is  much  more  at 
ease  now.  I  have  the  privilege  of 
filling  my  mission,  if  it  is  a  room  in  a 
foundry  where  I  am  to  preach.  I 
have  invited  by  my  placards  any  or  all 
Brighamite  elders  to  come  and  inves- 
tigate with  me  the  things  I  have  to 
present.  My  Father,  give  me  wisdom 
and  charity  that  I  may  act  wisoly  and 
bear  long  with  them  that  oppose  the 
truth. 

I  visited  Mr.  Rudge  at  Smethwick 
on  the  19th  and  explained  about  Jo- 
seph's ordination  to  him.  I  met  with 
an  old  man  about  eighty  years  old 
who  told  me  the  Devil  would  be  saved, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  long  first. 
He  said  some  taught  that  only  a  few 
would  be  saved  but  it  was  a lie. 

I  was  amused  at  his  manner  and 
told  him  he  had  some  truth,  if  it  was 
mixed  with  a  little  error.  He  said  a 
pig  could  read  as  well  as  he  could. 
Richard  Stokes  helped  me  to  post  up 
handbills  in  the  town. 

On  the  21st  of  March  I  received  a 
letter  of  thanks  written  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the 
command  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
thanking  me  for  my  poem.  Much  as 
I  prize  it,  I  would  far  more  highly 
prize  a  letter  from  home. 


I  went  to  get  the  key  of  the  room  I 
had  rented  and  learned  from  the  man 
I  had  rented  it  from  that  I  could  not 
have  it.  The  Wesleyans  had  inter- 
fered to  put  a  stop  to  my  use  of  it,  and 
the  committee  had  determined  I  should 
not  have  it.  The  man  professed  great 
sorrow  and  consented  to  let  me  have  it 
on  Sunday  and  Wednesday  next.  I 
fixed  temporary  seats  in  it  and  had 
been  at  the  expense  of  publishing 
notices  of  the  meetings.  The  mother 
and  brothers  of  Mr.  Withers  and  also 
his  father  were  among  those  who  op- 
posed my  using  the  room.  This 
grieved  my  friend  Withers  and  his 
wife.  On  the  Sunday  Mr.  Pardoe  and 
I  went  to  the  room  to  hold  meeting, 
but  I  found  all  closed,  and  old  Mr. 
Withers'  folks  living  near  there  re- 
fused to  allow  me  to  enter.  I  went  to 
the  police  authorities  to  get  proper 
assistance  to  obtain  an  entrance,  but 
they  refused  to  interfere.  Seeing  that 
I  could  get  no  redress,  I  occupied  a 
piece  of  waste  land  close  by  and 
preached,  taking  also  occasion  to  tell 
my  views  of  a  religion  like  that  which 
would  prevent  a  man  from  enjoying 
his  legal  rights  simply  because  he  be- 
lieved differently  from  them. 

I  visited  a  Mr.  Charles  Tyler, 
formerly  a  Mormon,  and  explained  our 
position  to  him.  He  treated  me  kindly 
and  assured  me  I  had  a  true  friend  in 
his  brother,  Henry  Tyler.  Thank 
God  that,  though  cast  down,  I  am  not 
subdued.  I  shall  struggle  on  and 
leave  the  result  with  God. 

I  saw  my  quondam  friend,  Rodgers, 
who  at  first  professed  such  friendship 
for  me,  but  to-day  he  passed  me  by 
without  a  look.  He  had  received 
**counsel"  from  the  * 'authorities." 
Poor  dupe!  I  hope  he  will  take  coun- 
sel of  heaven  and  his  own  conscience. 

On  the  23d  of  March  I  felt  a  slight 
cold,  but  I  visited  among  the  people 
and  tried  to  get  another  room.  I  got 
one  on  the  2oth  and  tried  to  get  seats. 
I  was  taken  sick  with  bilious  com- 
plaint and  continued  so  for  several 
days.  Mr.  Stokes  was  kind  to  me, 
but  their  poverty  afforded  few  com- 
forts, but  I  am  thankful  for  any,  and 
may  God  reward  them.  The  renting 
of  the  room  dates  from  March  29, 
price  two  shillings  per  week. 
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March  30.— A  letter  from  home 
cheered  my  heart  to-day,  and  my  little 
daughter  says,  **Pather,  I  have  not 
forgotten  my  promise  to  pray  for  you 
in  secret  to  my  heavenly  Father,  that 
he  would  bless  you  with  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  guide  you.  I  pray  continually 
that  the  Lord  will  guide  your  feet  in 
the  path  of  truth  and  righteousness, 


and  I  know  you  pray  for  me  and  all  of 
us.  And  I  pray  the  Lord  may  bless 
us  all,  that  when  we  die  we  may  die  a 
death  that  is  sweet  unto  us."  These 
with  the  cheering  words  from  my  wife 
seem  to  shorten  the  distance  between 
me  and  home. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ORA  PRO  NOBIS. 


Mary,  our  Mother  I  the  storm  ra^es  high; 
On  the  lone  hillow,  to  thee  loud  we  cry! 
Fierce  roars    the   ocean  grim — ^hroken  our 

oars — 
Howls  the  wild  tempest — we're  far  from  the 
shore. 

Ora  pro  nobisi    Mother,  O  save 

Us  who  implore  thee  this  night  from 

the  wave; 
Send  down  thy  help  to  us,  as  sad  we 

weep, 
Shine  on  the  raging  sea,  Star  of  the 
Deep! 

Here  on  the  ocean,  in  peril,  our  prayer 
Calls  on  thee.  Mother!  to  save  and  to  spare. 
Listen  in  pity  our  sobbing  appeal. 
With  hands  raised  to  heaven,  thus  humbly 
we  kneel. 


Ora  pro  nobis!  Mother  of  Love! 
Smile  in  thy  glory  on  us  from  above; 
Curb  the  wild  tempest— make  calnk 

the  fierce  sea; 
Jesu,  Maria,  our  cry  is  to  thee! 

Gone  are  our  sails,  and  we  drift  with  the  tide^ 
Death  clasps  our  fingers  and  waits  by  our 

side — 
List  to  the  loving  ones — waiting  at  home, 
Mother!  their  sinless  prayers  echo  our  own! 
Ora  pro  nobis!  the  storm  winds  are 

still. 
Praise  to  thee,  Mother!   whose  plea, 
is  HU  will. 
Stars  shine  above  us  while  slumbers  the  sea,. 
Jesu,  Maria,  our  hearts  rise  to  thee! 

— H.  D.  O'Quinn  in  Boaton  Pilot 
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PART  VI. 


ALTOGETHER  A  CHRISTIAN. 


MY  soul  was  now  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
the  Messiah  of  Israel,  and  also 
the  Savior  of  all  men,  who  truly  be- 
lieve on  him.  But  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly realize  that  he  was  my  Savior 
and  that  he  had  redeemed  me;  and 
this  filled  me  with  sorrow.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  none  but  Jesus,  once  cru- 
cified, now  exalted  by  Grod  to  his  right 
hand  in  heaven,  could  save  my  soul; 
yet  when  I  remembered  how  I  had 
hated,— yes,  how  many  times  I  had 
cursed  that  holy  name,  I  could  not 
believe  that  he  would  extend  his 
mercy  or  his  salvation  to  me. 
Mr.  Stem  comforted  me;  he  assured 


me  the  more  sinful  I  felt,  the  more 
certain  he  was  Jesus  the  Lord  would 
pardon  me.  He  often  knelt  and 
prayed  with  me,  and  his  prayers  sank 
deep  into  my  heart.  **If  Christ  does- 
but  pardon  my  sins,"  said  I,  '*I  must 
make  a  public  confession  of  his  name, 
and  of  my  faith  in  him." 

Mr.  Stem  requested  me  to  write  him 
a  letter  expressing  myself  openly,  and 
this  I  did,  upon  which  he  appointed  a 
day  for  my  baptism— Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1892. 

My  desire  to  publicly  confess  my 
faith  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  made  me 
long  for  the  day  to  arrive,  but  my 
heart  was  still  burdened  with  the 
thoughts  of  my  beloved  parents  cut- 
ting me  off  from  them.    I  wept  bitterly 
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at  the  prospect  of  being  cut  oflf  from 
the  love  of  my  beloved  mother,  and 
the  temptation  became  very  great,  but, 
thanks  be  to  God,  he  enabled  me  by 
his  almighty  grace  to  triumph.  I 
read  these  words  of  Jesus — **He  that 
loveth  father  and  mother  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me"  (Matt.  10:  37), 
and,  as  I  considered  the  great  love  of 
my  parents  towards  me,  I  considered 
also  the  unutterable  love  of  Jesus.  I 
meditated  upon  the  manger  in  Bethle- 
hem— the  carpenter's  shop  in  Nazareth 
—the  hall  of  Herod — the  scorn  and 
the  mocking  of  Jews  and  Gentiles — the 
crown  of  thorns  upon  his  royal  brow 
—the  rugged  nails  piercing  his  hands 
and  feet — the  spear  opening  his  side 
—and,  more,  the  grave  wherein  his 
holy  body,  that  never  saw  corruption 
was  laid;  and— as  I  thought  of  his 
love,  I  asked  myself,  **Can  there  be 
greater  love  than  this?"  The  words 
of  the  hymn  were  certainly  in  my 
heart: — 

"Alas I  and  did  my  Savior  bleed? 
And  did  my  Sovereign  die? 
Did  he  devote  that  sacred  head  ' 
For  such  a  worm  as  I? 

*'Wa8  it  for  sins  that  I  had  done 
He  bled  upon  the  tree? 
Amazing  pity!  grace  unknown! 
And  love  beyond  degree!" 

On  Friday  evening  (the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath), February  2,  1872,  I  visited  Mr. 
Stem,  who  engaged  with  me  in  ear- 
nest prayer;  and  also  on  the  evening 
of  the  Lord's  day,  on  the  morning  of 
which  Jesus  my  Redeemer  arose  from 
the  dead,  I  renewed  my  devotions  in 
the  house  of  my  true  Christian  friend. 

The  service  was  conducted  in  He- 
brew, and  I  received  Christian  bap- 
tism in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Sod,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  large 
number  of  Jews  attended  the  service, 
drawn  together  by  curiosity. 

After  the  service  was  over  they  fol- 
lowed me,  throwing  stones  and  old 
slippers  at  me,  reproaching  me  with 
bitter  things,  so  that  I  was  very  glad 
to  escape  to  the  '^Home."  Yet,  as  I 
looked  at  the  crowd  of  Jews  following 
me,  I  could  but  pray  for  them.  They 
were  my  own  people  according  to  the 
flesh.  ♦•Lord,  have  mercy  on  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

One  evening  after  this  I  visited  an 


old  Jewish  friend,  who,  opening  the 
door,  shook  hands  warmly  with  me. 
Then  he  inquired  where  I  lived  and 
what  I  was  doing.  I  hardly  knew 
how  to  answer  him,  for  to  confess 
Jesus  I  knew  would  offend  him,  while 
to  deny  Christ  I  dare  not.  Then  these 
words  of  his  came  to  my  mind,  *  •Who- 
soever shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of 
my  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of 
Man  be  ashamed,  when  he  shall  come 
in  his  own  glory." — Luke  9:  26. 

*  'What  do  you  think  of  the  Messiah !" 
I  inquired  of  him. 

•'Do  you  believe  in  the  impostor?" 
he  cried. 

•'Whom  do  you  call  an  impostor?" 
said  I. 

"Why,  Jesus  Christ." 

**My  friend,  you  may  call  him  so, 
but  he  is  my  own  blessed  Savior  and 
Redeemer,"  I  said,  and  I  sought  to 
show  him  the  truth. 

My  friend  then  spat  in  my  face,  and 
commanded  me  to  leave  his  house, 
slamming  the  door  upon  me.  This 
was  a  great  discouragement,  but  I 
prayed  for  grace  and  courage. 

A  few  days  later  I  met  a  young 
Russian  acquaintance.  He  was  so  de- 
lighted to  see  me  that  he  fell  upon  my 
neck,  in  the  middle  of  the  London 
street,  and  kissed  me.  After  a  little 
conversation,  he  found  I  believed  in 
Jesus,  and  in  a  moment  his  whole 
manner  toward  me  changed.  •  'Away, 
you  dog!  Away,  you  wretch!"  he 
cried,  and,  spitting  in  my  face,  he 
turned  away. 

No  one  has  a  just  idea  what  trials  a 
Jew,  who  really  becomes  a  Christian, 
has  to  pass  through.  I  received  sev- 
eral threatening  letters,  warning  me 
of  death  unless  I  gave  up  Christianity. 
The  following  instance  will  show  the 
intense  hatred  the  Jews  have  against 
any  one  of  their  number  who  becomes 
a  Christian.    I  called  upon  a  family  of 

Sious  Jews,  after  I  had  become  a 
hristian,  and  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  Messiah  to  them.  They  did  not 
speak  ill  of  his  name  like  others,  and 
were  apparently  kind  towards  me, 
asking  me  to  visit  them  again  and 
again,  which  I  did  with  pleasure.  But 
I  began  to  suspect  something  was 
wrong,  and  felt  I  must  be  on  my 
guard.    One  afternoon  a  young  Jew 
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met  me,  and  promised,  if  I  would  vow 
not  to  declare  his  name,  that  he  would 
tell  me  something  of  importance.  He 
then  said  a  plot  had  been  made  to 
poison  me  in  the  house  of  this  old 
friend,  and  that  I  was  to  be  offered  a 
glass  of  wine,  which  would  be  my 
death. 

Grod  thus  intervened  and  spared  my 
life,  and  I  realized  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  Jesus:  "They  shall  put  you 
out  of  the  synagogues:  yea,  the  time 
Cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you 
will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service," 
—John  16:2. 

But  far  more  bitter  than  the  hatred 
of  the  Jews  in  England,  and  their  at- 
tempts on  my  life,  were  the  letters  I 
received  from  my  home.  My  beloved 
father  wrote:  *'0,  woe  is  me!  woe  is 
me!  you  have  filled  us  with  eterral 
shame  and  disgrace.  Since  we  heard 
that  you  are  a  believer  in  the  bastard 
we  have  not  ceased  to  weep.  Cursed 
is  the  hour  when  I  was  married!  Bet- 
ter far  had  it  been  if  I  had  been  bom 
a  stone  and  not  a  man!  Woe  is  me! 
bitter  is  me !  Will  you  not  have  mercy 
upon  us?  O,  do  be  mindful  of  us,  and 
repent  and  turn  away  from  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Think  of  your  father  and 
mother,  sisters  and  brothers  whose 
days  you  have  darkened. 

'*Remember,  my  beloved  Isaac,  you 
cannot  find  a  father  or  mother  in  the 
world.  I  cannot  rest  because  of  my 
sorrow.  O,  Isaac!  Isaac!  Isaac! 
through  you  1  shall  never  be  able  to 
enjoy  heaven.  What  is  my  life?  bet- 
ter had  I  never  been  bom.  Your 
mother  has  become  a  different  being 
since  she  heard  the  dreadful  news. 
Your  brothers  and  sisters,  oh!  would 
it  not  be  better  for  Grod  to  take  their 
lives  away  than  to  leave  us  to  go  in 
old  age  in  shame  to  the  grave?  My 
prayer  is  that  God  may  cut  off  our 
whole  family  rather  than  we  should 
live  in  the  misery  you  have  brought 
upon  us,  or  else  I  pray  Grod  to  cut  you 
off. 

•*What  is  the  hope  of  a  Jew  but  to 
have  his  good  sons  in  remembrance  in 
after  generations?  But  woe  is  me! 
for  the  remembrance  that  I  brought 
you  up  will  be  shame  and  eternal  dis- 
grace. 

**Your  brother  Hessel  is  most  pros- 


perous in  the  province  of  Grodno  and 
Kovno,  but  when  I  think  of  you  I 
wonder  why  the  Lord  God  has  cursed 
me  with  such  a  curse. 

••  .  .  .  It  was  on  the  feast  of  Purim 
that  we  received  the  bad  news. 
Imagine  how  we  receive  it!  Your 
mother  became  sick  and  sightless;  I 
fell  fainting  to  the  ground;  all  our 
children  stood  about  weeping  and  la- 
menting. Then  many  people  gathered 
around  us;  they  lifted  me  up  from  the 
ground  and  called  me  to  life,  asking 
me  what  had  happened.  What  an- 
swer could  I  give? 

**Your  mother  prays  each  day  to 
Grod  to  end  her  life,  and  wishes  every 
minute  she  were  dead,  for  her  son  is 
meahamad. 

**  .  .  .  You  have  time  yet  to  repent, 
and  then,  at  least,  you  will  be  saved 
in  the  world  to  come.  Return  home 
and  become  a  pious  Jew. 

•*But  if  you  will  not  do  this— if  you 
will  not  repent — then  we  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  you.  We 
want  neither  your  money  nor  your 
photograph;  nay,  we  will  not  count 
him  to  be  our  son  who  has  become  a 
meahamad. 

**If  you  do  as  I  write  you,  may 
great  happiness  be  yours,  and  may 
Grod  bless  you.  but  if  you  do  not,  then 
farewell!  farewell!  farewell!  I  am 
not  your  father,  your  mother  is  no 
longer  yours,  your  sisters  and  broth- 
ers are  no  longer  your  relatives,  and 
you  can  no  longer  claim  the  name  of 
a  Jew. 

My  sister  wrote  in  the  same  pitiful 
strain:  **Dear,  tender,  and  loving 
brother,  have  compassion  on  us  and 
let  us  not  be  covered  with  everlasting 
shame  and  disgrace.  Remember,  we 
are  only  children;  destroy  not  our 
world.  Oh !  pour  not  out  our  blood  in 
shame,  for  we  are  your  little  sisters, 
and  your  brothers  are  young  children." 

I  wrote  some  twenty-five  letters  to 
my  father  after  receiving  his  last  one 
from  him,  but  he  never  answered 
them,  and  the  last  he  would  not  even 
receive,  and  it  was  returned  to  me. 

How  can  my  anguish  be  described 
upon  receiving  this  last  letter  from 
my  father,  for  my  parents  were  dearer 
to  me  than  my  life.  Yet  it  was  so — 
my  parents,  for  whom  I  could  shed  the 
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last  drop  of  my  blood,  had  cut  me  off. 
But  it  was  necessary.  I  had  to  take 
up  my  cross  and  follow  Christ  my 
Lord.  Oh!  how  I  have  wept  when  at 
my  work  as  I  considered  the  state  of 
my  beloved  parents. 

My  brother  wrote  to  me  in  the  same 
strain,  concluding  his  letter  thus: 
**Once  more.  Do  turn!  do  repent! 
but  if  you  do  not,  then  good-bye  for 
ever.  Never  shall  we  know,  never 
shall  we  wish  to  know,  anything 
about  you,  either  in  this  world  or  that 
which  is  to  come. 

•*Unless  you  repent  and  become  a 
Jew,  I  ask  you  not  to  write  to  me,  for 
I  count  you  to  be  dead,  and  would  to 
God  that  it  were  so.  I  must  tell  you 
that  our  darling  brother  Jonah  Abel 
is  dead,  and  that  we  are  all  convinced 
that  had  you  not  sinned  against  the 
great  Grod,  by  turning  away  from  him, 
our  house  would  not  have  been  visited 
by  the  angel  of  death.  Remember 
that  our  beloved  Jonah  Abel  has  died 
because  of  your  sins.  Oh!  bitter, 
bitter,  is  our  life!  One  has  become  a 
mesJiamcid,  the  other  has  died.  Would 
to  God  we  all  had  died,  or  else  that 
you  might  be  cut  off  by  death. 

But  most  affecting  to  me  of  all  was 
the  letter  of  my  mother: — 

**...!  ask  you,  darling  Isaac,  to 
consider  the  step  you  have  taken,  for 


remember  your  soul  will  be  damned 
forever.  Oh!  how  grievous  to  me  to 
think  of  my  child,  my  own  flesh  and 
blood,  for  whose  happiness  I  would 
sacrifice  all  that  I  could,  damned— 
eternally  damned!  Better,  it  were 
better,  if  the  Almighty  had  dealt  with 
me  as  with  Lot's  wife;  better  if  I 
had  never  been  bom  than  to  live  to 
old  age  to  see  my  most  beloved  son 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  devil  and  be 
forever  lost. 

''Isaac,  through  your  perversion,  I 
fear  that  our  family  will  also  be  con- 
demned, for  there  will  always  be  a 
curtain  between  the  throne  of  God 
and  our  family.  Think  of  your  loving 
and  tender  mother,  and  your  devoted 
father,  through  you  cursed  by  Grod! 
Think  of  your  two  little  sisters 
clothed  with  everlasting  shame  and 
disgrace.  They  are  even  now 
ashamed  to  go  out  in  the  open 
street,  for  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
bors cry  after  them,  'Sisters  of  Isaac, 
the  mesJiamad. 

"If  you  refuse  my  advice,  and  do 
not  turn,  I  am  no  longer  your  mother. 
Do  not  write  again  to  me  unless  you 
repent,  and  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  not 
want  to  think  of  you,  but  my  prayer 
is,  May  you  repent,  or  may  God  take 
your  life  and  ours." 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 
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BY  "BENNIE  DICK." 


CHAPTER  II. 


SCHOOL  is  out.  The  children  are 
all  hurrying  to  find  their  hats, 
bonnets,  and  dinner  pails,  and 
after  '*Good-night,  Mr.  Beck,"  and 
**Good-bye,  Mr.  Beck,"  from  this  one 
and  that  one,  to  which  the  teacher  re- 
sponded pleasantly,  he  was  left  alone 
with  Beula  and  Claude.  They  helped 
him  to  close  the  windows  and  doors 
and  then  the  three  started  on  their 
walk. 

The  first  half-mile  was  through  a 
meadow  dotted  with  a  variety  of  wild 
flowers;  altogether,  they  found  quite  a 
bouquet  around  which  Beula  tied  her 
hjttr-ribbon  to  carry  home  to  mamma. 


By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
bridge  that  spanned  a  clear  stream  of 
water  which  wended  its  way  through 
the  fertile  valley.  Trees  of  every 
size  and  shape  fringed  its  banks. 
Each  tree  seemed  to  be  vying  with 
its  neighbor  in  the  selection  of  bright 
colors  for  its  dress. 

This  October  afternoon  was  a  per- 
fect one,  just  cool  enough  to  be  pleas- 
ant. All  nature  seemed  in  harmony. 
Little  birds  twittered  here  and  there 
and  talked  to  each  other  from  among 
the  leaves.  Squirrels  eyed  the  intruders 
as  they  approached  their  haunts,  and 
as  they  seated  themselves  on  a  log  by 
the  path  which  leads  along  the  stream 
beneath  the  trees.    They  were  joined 
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here  by  Bruno,  Claude's  shepherd  dog, 
which  came  to  meet  his  little  msister 
every  night  and  to  help  Claud  bring 
the  cows  home. 

After  Bruno  had  barked  his  delight 
at  seeing  the  children,  and  had  per- 
formed all  his  tricks  for  Mr.  Beck, 
Claude  and  his  dog  went  a  few  rods 
away  to  Mr.  Kent's  pasture  where 
**01d  Brindle,"  the  cow  that  wore  the 
bell,  stood  looking  over  the  fence 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  little  boy 
to  open  the  gate  so  she  could  go  home 
to  her  baby  calf.  Some  of  the  cows 
were  not  so  anxious  to  leave  the  green 
field,  so  Claude  and  Bruno  had  to  re- 
mind them  that  it  was  time  to  go  home. 

When  Spot  and  Bess  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  cows  were  headed  home- 
ward, and  the  gate  was  closed,  Bruno 
trotted  along  after  them,  keeping 
very  quiet  as  a  good  dog  should,  until 
Spot  stopped  and  commenced  to  paw 
dirt,  of  which  Bruno  did  not  approve, 
and  which  he  stopped  by  giving  her 
heels  a  little  nibble  which  sent  her 
along  with  the  rest. 

Claude  returned  to  Beula,  after  his 
part  of  the  work  had  been  accom- 
plished, and,  finding  that  Mr.  Beck 
was  explaining  something  to  his  sister, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  grass  at  their 
feet  and  listened  attentively.  **You 
see,  Beula,"  Mr.  Beck  was  saying, 
•*our  earth  is  surrounded  with  a  great 
thick  covering  called  atmosphere.  It 
is  that  which  we  breathe  and  without 
which  we  could  not  live.  It  is  all 
around  us  now  and  it  is  so  heavy  that 
it  holds  everything  in  place  on  the 
earth  and  keeps  us  from  falling  off. 
It  is  pressing  somewhere  near  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  on  the  out- 
side of  the  dinner-pail  there,  and  if  we 
could  drive  all  the  air,  or  atmosphere, 
out  of  the  inside  of  the  pail,  the  pres- 
sure would  be  so  great  on  the  outside, 
that  it  would  jam  your  pail  in.  But 
you  see,  the  air  is  on  the  inside  as 
well,  so  we  do  not  notice  it.  This 
atmosphere  is  all  around  the  earth, 
and,  as  the  earth  revolves,  or  turns 
around  each  day,  the  atmosphere 
turns,  or  moves  with  it,  just  as  the 
water  on  a  grindstone  keeps  with  the 
stone  wheel  when  it  is  beicg  turned 
very  rapidly.  Do  you  understand?" 
**Yes,   sir;    and,    Mr.    Beck,   I  have 


never  thought  of  that  before,"  re- 
sponded Beula  with  enthusiasm,  look- 
ing around  her  as  if  she  expected  to 
see  something  new  about  the  air. 

Mr.  Beck  continued  (and  right  here 
let  me  remark  that  the  true  gentleman 
does  not  consider  it  beneath  him  to 
apologize  to  a  child),  **Beula,  I  did 
wrong  to-day  when  I  laughed  at  your 
nice  little  plan  for  the  balloon,  and  I 
trust  you  will  forgive  your  teacher 
for  being  so. thoughtless.  Ask  all  the 
questions  you  wish  whenever  you  like 
to  do  so,  and  I  will  try  to  answer 
them.  And  now  about  the  balloon: 
We  will  suppose  that  a  balloon  covM  be 
made  to  remain  in  the  air  for  half  a 
day  or  more,  you  see  it  would  be  car- 
ried along  with  the  atmosphere  so 
that  when  it  descended  it  would  be 
near  the  place  from  whence  it  started. 
Then,  supposing  the  balloon  went  so 
high  that  it  went  through,  or  above 
this  atmosphere,  which  is  not  more 
than  three  miles  deep,  there  would  be 
nothing  for  the  people  to  breathe. 
They  would  become  dizzy  and  sick  as 
persons  do  who  climb  to  the  top  of 
very  high  mountains,  and,  if  they  con- 
tinued, they  could  not  live  six  hours, 
or  for  a  few  minutes,  even.  Then, 
too,  there  would  be  nothing,  no  atmos- 
phere to  hold  the  balloon  to  the  earth, 
and  it  might  keep  going  higher  and 
higher  until  it  never  could  get  back." 

**0,"  said  Beula,  •*!  understand 
now,  why  people  could  not  cross  the 
ocean  in  a  balloon,  and  I  am  so  glad 
you  have  explained  it  to  me."  Mr. 
Beck  looked  at  his  watch  and  said: 
**To-morrow,  during  the  geography 
recitation,  I  wish  you  would  explain 
to  your  schoolmates  about  this  won- 
derful atmosphere,  and  Claude  shall 
help  you;  for  I  see  by  his  looks  that 
he,  too,  has  been  paying  attention." 
** We'll  do  our  best,  won't  we,  Beula?" 
said  Claude.  **That's  right,  children, 
and  now  I  must  not  keep  you  longer 
or  your  mamma  will  be  worrying  about 
you.     Good-night  to  you." 

* 'Good-night, "  both  responded,  and 
hand  in  hand  with  light  hearts  and 
buoyant  steps  they  soon  disappeared 
down  the  lane  that  led  to  their  pleas- 
ant country  home.  Mr.  Beck  sat 
there  for  a  long  time  thinking  over 
the  lesson  he  had  learned,   and  re- 
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solved  that  henceforth  he  would  be 
more  thoughtful  and  would  try  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
sacr?d  trust  placed  in  his  hands  as  a 
teacher.  So  determined,  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  his  boarding  place  which 
stood  near  the  little  white  schoolhouse. 

And  now  let  us  give  Mrs.  Kent  a  call 
and  be  introduced  to  the  home  of 
Beula  and  Claude.  The  house  is  large 
and  painted  white,  having  green 
blinds  at  the  windows.  There  is  a 
piazza  in  front  nearly  covered  with  a 
magnolia  vine.  Many  fine  old  trees 
are  in  the  background,  and,  as  you 
near  the  place,  you  discover  that  the 
yard  is  very  pretty  with  its  velvety 
grass,  gravel  walks,  and  neat  fence 
surrounding  all.  There  are  swings 
and  hammocks  under  the  trees  and  a 
croquet  ground  near  by.  Hills  rise  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  while  in  front 
and  across  the  lane  are  fields  of  corn 
and  meadow-land  owned  by  Mr.  Kent, 
level  as  a  table,  stretching  out  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see,  which  would  appear 
monotonous  were  it  not  for  the  creek 
and  its  foliage  and  the  long  line  of 
railroad  track  passing  down  the  valley 
over  which  a  train  is  now  gliding  to 
the  town  on  the  hill  three  miles  away. 
All  in  all,  it  was  a  pretty  landscape. 

So  thought  Mrs.  Kent  as  she  stepped 
out  on  the  piazza  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hand  as  she  looked  along  the 
lane  and  noticed  the  cows  coming  home 
and  knew  the  children  would  soon  be 
there.  But  to-night  they  did  not  come 
as  usual.  Several  times  she  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  house,  the  last  time  ac- 
companied by  a  little  boy  of  five  years 
with  pretty  blue  eyes  and  a  complex- 
ion as  fair  as  any  girl's. 

Little  Paul  began  to  clap  his  hands 
at  sight  of  the  children  coming,  and 
the  mother  caught  a  flash  of  the  sun's 
rays  as  it  played  on  the  tin  dinner-pail 
Claude  was  carrying,  and  heard  Beula 
calling  as  she  held  something  up  in 
her  hand:  ''O,  mamma,  see  the 
bouquet  we  have  for  you,  and  Mr. 
Beck  helped  us  to  gather  the  flowers!" 

At  the  sound  of  the  voices  a  boy  and 
girl,  aged  nine  and  seven  years,  re- 
spectively, came  running  around  the 
house  from  under  the  trees  to  share  in 
the  home  welcoming.  Harvey  and 
Lilly  had  not  attended  school  that  day 


as  usual.  They  had  sampled  the 
green  fruit  that  grew  in  the  orchard 
near  by  too  freely  the  night  before. 
As  little  Paul  said,  they  had  a  **drea'ful 
'tomac'-ache,"  kept  mamma  awake 
most  of  the  night,  and  were  not  able 
to  get  up  and  have  breakfast  with  the 
rest;  so  Mrs.  Kent  thought  best  to 
keep  them  from  school  that  day. 

All  five  children  were  soon  on  the  pi- 
azza with  mamma,  and  questions  were 
asked  and  answered  regarding  the  day 
at  school  which  brought  out  the  bal- 
loon story.  After  that  had  been  fin- 
ished Mrs.  Kent  reentered  the  house 
to  help  the  girl,  Jennie,  with  the  sup- 
per. Beula  went  to  the  little  old 
organ  in  the  parlor  to  practice  her 
lesson,  Lilly  and  Paul  keeping  near 
to  her  and  Claude  and  Harvey  carry- 
ing in  wood  for  mamma.  The  tea-bell 
greeted  the  children's  ears  pleasantly, 
and  soon  all  were  assembled  in  the 
dining-room  and  waited  a  moment  for 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  Blanko  whom 
they  heard  coming  down  the  stairs. 
Claude  holds  the  hall  door  open  for 
them  and  each  dear  old  face  beams 
with  pleasure  as  they  receive  a  hug  or 
a  kiss  from  the  children. 

They  are  the  dearest  grandparents 
in  the  world  and  have  the  nicest  room 
in  the  house.  When  a  finger  is  hurt 
or  the  feelings  injured  grandpa  and 
grandma's  room  is  sure  to  be  the  place 
sought;  for  there  everything  is  mended, 
feelings,  fingers,  Claude's  ball,  or 
Lilly's  doll. 

Grandpa  Blanko  has  the  nicest  gar- 
den in  the  neighborhood  and  takes  a 
great  pride  in  it.  In  the  springtime 
the  children  help  him  put  the  seeds  in 
the  ground  and  later  on  help  him  to 
weed  the  radish  and  lettuce  beds. 
When  not  engaged  in  his  garden  work, 
you  will  find  him  sitting  in  his  big 
armchair  near  the  east  window  in 
their  room  reading  his  Bible  or  the 
Saints'  Herald,  Sometimes  his  old 
shoemaker's  bench  is  brought  from  a 
large  dark  closet  and  he  makes  the 
nicest  slippers  for  the  boys  from  the 
tops  of  old  bootlegs. 

Grandma  Blanko  carries  sunshine 
wherever  she  goes  and  is  always  knit- 
ting or  sewing  while  visiting  with  her 
friends.  She  seems  to  perform  her 
daily  tasks  unconsciously,  her  whole 
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thought  being  for  the  good  of  those 
around  her.  She  and  her  husband 
are  members  of  the  Latter  Day  Saint 
Church.  Mrs.  Kent,  their  daughter, 
is  also  a  member,  and  they  sometimes 
talk  of  the  Restored  Grospel,  to  which 


Beula  is  an  attentive  listener;  but  we 
must  not  leave  the  family  at  the  table 
so  long.  Just  as  the  meal  is  finished, 
carriage  wheels  are  heard  crossing 
the  bridge  near  by  and  Claude  ex> 
claims,  **Papa  is  coming!" 

(To  be  ooDtinaed.) 


UNTO  THE  LEAST  OF  THESE  LITTLE  ONES. 


O  children's  eyes  unchildlike!  Children's  eyes 
That  make  pure,  hallowed  age  seem  young 

indeed — 
V^an  eyes  that  on  drear  horrors  daily  fed: 
Learned   deep   in   all    that  leaves  us  most 

unwise! 
Poor  wells,  beneath  whose  troubled  depth? 

Truth  lies, 
Drowned,  drowned,  alas!     So  does  my  sad 

heart  bleed 
When  I  remember  you;  so  does  it  plead 
And  strive  within  my  breast — as  one  who 

cries 
The  torture  of  her  firstborn— that  the  day, 
The  long,  bright  day,  seems  thicker  sown  for 

me 
With  eyes  of  children  than  the  heavens  at 

night 
With  stars  on  stars.    To  watch  you  is  to  pray 
That  you  may  some  day  see  as  children  see 
When  man,  like  God,  hath  said,  "Let  there  be 

light." 

Dear  Christ,  thou  hadst  thy  childhood  ere  thy 
cross; 

These,  bearing  first  their  cross  no  childhood 
know. 

But,  aged  with  toil,  through  countless  hor- 
rors grow 

To  age  more  horrible.    Rough  locks  atoss 

Above  drink-reddened  eyes,  like  southern 
moss 


That  drops  its  tangles  to  the  marsh  below; 
No  standard  dreamed  or  real  by  which    to* 

show 
The  piteous  completeness  of  their  loss: 
No  rest,  no  hope,  no  Christ;  the  cross  alone 
Borne  on  their  backs  by  day,  their  bed  hy 

night. 
Their  ghastly  plaything  when  they  pause  to- 

weep, 
Their  threat  of  torture  do  they  dare  to  moan: 
A  darkness  ever  dark  across  their  light, 
A  weight  that  makes  a  waking  of  their  sleep. 

Father,  who  countest  such  poor  birds  as  fall. 
Count  thou  these  children  fallen  from  their 

place; 
Lift  and  console  them  of  thy  pity's  grace, 
And  teach  them  that  to  suffer  is  not  all; 
Hedge  them  about  with  love  as  with  a  wall, 
Give  them  in  dreams  the  knowledge  of  thy- 

face. 
And  wipe  away  such  stains  as  sin  doth  trace,. 
Sending  deliverance  when  brave  souls  call. 
Deliver  them,  O  Lord,  deliver  them  I— 
These  children— as  thy  Son  was  once  a  child! 
Make  th<^m  even  purer  than  before  they  fell, 
Radiant  in  raiment  clean  from  throat  to  hem; 
For,  Lord,  till  thou  hast  cleansed  these  sin- 
defiled. 
Of  such  the  kingdom,  not  of  heaven,  but  heU. 

— Amelie  Rires,  in  Harper's  Magmlne. 


THE  DIVINE  TOUCH. 


I  STOOD  one  evening  watching  the  pure 
v^hite  flov^ers  on  a  vine  encircling  the 
veranda.  I  had  been  told  that  the  buds 
that  hung  with  closed  petals  all  day,  every 
evening  near  sunset  unfolded  and  sent  out 
a  peculiar  fragrance.  The  miracle  was 
more  than  T  had  anticipated.  A  feeling 
of  silent  awe  possessed  me  as  I  saw  bud 
after  bud,  as  if  under  the  touch  of  an  in- 


visible hand,  slowly  fold  back  its  leaves 
until  the  vine  was  filled  with  perfect  blos- 
soms, most  beautiful  and  sweet.  And  I 
said:  **If  the  finger  of  God  laid  upon 
these,  his  flowers,  can  do  this  in  a  way  be- 
yond the  power  of  human  study  to  ex- 
plain, can  not  the  same  divine  touch,  in 
ways  we  know  not  of,  do  as  much  for 
human  hearts?" — New  York  Advocate, 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
DROWN. 

IN  this  chapter  I  come  before  my 
readers  claiming  all  the  dignity  of 
being  *  'engaged. "  The  reader  will 
perceive  though  that  I  am  still  very 
young,  only  sixteen.  I  had  never 
been  ''out  of  my  time"  or  '^my  own 
mistress,"  and,  since  this  was  to  be  my 
last  summer  at  home  as  **Miss  Davi- 
son," or,  rather,  **Miss  Emma,"  for 
Sophia  was  still  unmarried,  I  was  re- 
leased from  many  minor  obligations  in 
regard  to  household  duties  and  was 
privileged  to  appropriate  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  time  to  my  own  work,  and 
to  enjoying  myself  generally.  (And, 
0,  bow  many  times  in  the  heat  and 
battle  of  life  have  those  quiet,  restful 
hours  come  back  to  me  like  a  cooling 
draught!) 

The  little  children,  of  whom  there 
bad  once  seemed  so  many,  were  every 
year  getting  older  without  any  more 
taking  their  places,  and  so  the  house 
was  becoming  more  quiet  and  every- 
body therein  was  more  at  liberty,  Ida, 
the  youngest,  being  about  three  years 
old. 

It  is  the  summer  twilight  hours  that 
linger  in  memory  still  with  all  their 
sweetness  enhanced,  time  having  ob- 
literated all  that  may  have  been  other- 
wise, and  in  fancy  I  view  again  the 
scenes  incident  to  such  occasions,  the 
bouse  set  in  order  after  the  tea  dishes 
were  washed  up,  the  doors  and  win- 
dows thrown  open  to  give  it  a  thorough 
ventilating,  while  the  family  betake 
themselves  to  the  open  air.  The  little 
toys  with  Ida  seek  their  favorite  re- 
sorts about  the  yard  for  play.  Eliza 
and  Lucinda  are  perhaps  enjoying  a 
ramble  in  the  pasture  where  they, 
with  two  or  three  of  their  girl  friends, 
often,  went  to  gather  evergreens, 
ferns,  flowers,  moss,  or  wintergreen 
t>erries  as  the  season  might  be,  and 
will  drive  the  cows  home  as  they  come 
back.  George  is  still  away  from  home. 
Tamzie  lives  just  across  the  road  from 
jis.  She  has  one  dear  little  girl. 
Mother  repairs  to  her  kitchen  garden 
where  she  enjoys  devoting  an  hour  or 


two  at  the  close  of  the  day,  while 
father  visits  and  scrutinizes  every  tree 
in  his  thrifty  little  orchard,  all  of  which 
are  choice  graf^,  and  nearly  all  set 
out  by  his  own  bjands,  and  he  nourishes 
them  with  tender  care. 

Sophia,  too,  was  away  from  home 
for  the  most  part  of  this  memorable 
summer,  so  I  usually  spent  those 
hours  by  myself,  frequently  sitting  by 
the  open  window  in  a  cozy  little  bed- 
room up  stairs,  that  looked  out 
towards  the  east,  stitching  away  on 
some  delicate  embroidery  designed 
for  bridal  attire.  The  view  from  this 
window  is  so  varied  that  one  could 
harmonize  it  with  almost  every  mood. 
There  was  a  broad  stretch  of  the  main 
channel  where  navigation  was  kept 
up  and  the  Basin  of  Minas  beyond. 
There  was  also  some  wooded  land 
near  by  and  the  still  more  thickly 
wooded  mountain  as  a  background 
terminating  at  Cape  Blomidon.  On 
the  other  side  of  our  own  home  river 
is  the  high  red  bank,  the  headland, 
and  its  gradually  elevating  broad 
green  fields.  And  now,  as  the  twi- 
light deepens  and  I  can  no  longer  see 
to  ply  the  needle,  I  fold  my  work  and 
lay  it  on  the  rounding  shelf  in  the 
corner  just  opposite  me  and  give  my- 
self up  to  the  quiet  of  the  moment. 
My  thoughts  corresi)ond  with  my  gaze 
as  it  wanders  far  out  over  the  silent 
tide,  then  hovers  about  the  gloaming 
of  the  woods,  then  rests  upon  the 
great  yellow  moon  that  has  come  up 
apparently  out  of  the  distant  waters, 
across  which  it  is  casting  its  broad 
beams  of  liquid  brightness  ever  chang- 
ing, sparkling,  {ind  shimmering  like  a 
sea  of  diamonds.  While  thus  lost  in 
thought,  I  have,  heard  dimly  the  girls 
come  in  the  house,  walk  through  it, 
and  go  out  again,  and  call  to  father, 
telling  him  that  the  cows  have  come. 
Then  I  hear  father's  peculiar  short 
heavy  step  as  he  goes  to  the  pantry  for 
the  milk  pail.  Presently  I  go  down 
stairs.  Somebody  has  gathered  a  mess 
of  green  peas.  Tamzie  and  her  husband 
(Robert)  have  come  over  for  a  few 
minutes  as  is  their  wont,  bringing  the 
little  Cleda  with  them,  and  we  all  sit 
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around  the  bucket  of  peas  shelling 
them  out  for  the  morrow,  and  enjoying 
a  social  chat. 

O,  how  those  eventide  scenes  come 
floating  back  to  me  undimmed  by  the 
intervening  years;  and  I  recount  the 
pleasant  hours,  with  many  of  the  acts 
and  words  that  made  th€|m  pleasant, 
and  had  the  thought  at  that  time 
crossed  my  mind,  that  in  the  future  I 
should  attempt  to  wander  back  and 
glean  from  memory  what  had  not  been 
hidden  by  the  accumulation  of  events 
that  make  up  forty  years  and  more  of 
life,  perhaps  I  might  have  tried  to 
leave  more  of  brightness,  of  worth,  in 
my  pathway.  But  we  are  too  apt  to 
live  only  for  the  present  moment,  for- 
getting even  now  that  this  present 
will  soon  be  the  past,  and  that  it  de- 
pends upon  our  acts  now  whether  we 
shall  in  some  future  day  recall  the 
past  with  pleasure  or  with  sorrow. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, an  effort  was  made  by  one  Peoli 
Forster  to  get  up  another  revival,  but 
it  did  not  'prove  successful  to  any 
great  degree,  though  a  season  of  very 
enjoyable  meetings  were  held,  in 
which  I  seldom  failed  to  take  an  active 
part  and  enjoyed  so  doing,  for,  during 
the  previous  winter,  while  at  home 
and  with  Priscilla,  I  had  had  more 
time  to  think,  and  the  dear  Savior, 
whom  I  had  once  felt  the  need  of,  and 
again  had  neglected,  came  whispering 
into  my  thoughts  and  became  very 
precious  to  me.  I  felt  that  he  was, 
indeed,  my  Savior,  my  Lord,  and  my 
Redeemer. 

While  thus  spiritually  renewing  my 
covenant,  I  dedicated,  as  nearly  as  I 
knew  how,  my  life  service  unto  him, 
resolving  that  I  should  never  let  any- 
thing deter  me  from  that  purpose. 
My  baptism  was  still  to  me  like  a 
broken  link,  but  since  there  was  not 
much  stress  put  upon  baptism  by  any- 
one, I  tried  to  think  that  it  did  not 
matter,  that  nothing  mattered  so  long 
as  the  heart  was  right. 

The  summer  had  ripened  into  Sep- 
tember, the  month  in  which  an  event 
took  place  that  came  near  bringing 
my  life  story  to  an  abrupt  close. 

In  the  afternoon  of  one  bright, 
beautiful  day  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  mother,  Sophia,  and  I  were  at 


work  hooking  a  rug  that  was  stretched 
opposite  one  of  the  open  windows 
that  looked  out  upon  the  river.  How 
merry  and  gleeful  we  were  that  day, 
we  two  girls,  as  we  applied  ourselves 
diligently  to  our  warm,  dusty  occupa- 
tion. We  had  been  working  hard  and 
fast,  but  by  no  means  silently,  to  get 
that  rug  done  and  another  one  out- 
lined and  in  the  frames  before  dark. 
Wit  and  humor,  so  to  speak,  were  in 
the  ascendency.  Mother  partaking  of 
our  mood  joined  at  times  in  a  hearty 
laugh. 

Meanwhile  the  tide  came  gliding  in, 
first,  like  a  thread  of  silver  as  it  wound 
around  the  crooks  and  zigzag  points 
in  the  channel,  but  every  moment 
becoming  broader  and  deeper.  When 
at  about  **half  tide,"  looking  so  quiet, 
cool,  and  refreshing,  I  proposed  to 
Sophia  that  as  soon  as  we  get  the  mat 
out  we  go  in  bathing,  to  rinse  the  dust 
off  of  us,  saying,  **It  is  already  beck- 
oning me  away." 

The  proposition  was  agreed  to,  but 
we  both  resolved  to  accomplish  the 
task  we  had  designed  to  do.  With 
this  refreshing  thought  in  view  we 
worked  with  a  will.  Our  shoulders 
ached  as  the  afternoon  waned,  and  it 
was  hard  for  me  at  least  to  restrain 
my  eagerness  to  leave  the  close  room 
and  dusty  rags  and  hie  away  to  the 
embrace  of  the  wooing  tide.  At 
length  the  last  spot  of  canvas  disap- 
peared, and,  clipping  the  few  Tdkg 
loops  that  remained,  we  hurried  it 
out  of  the  frames  and  tacked  the  other 
down  on  the  floor  to  draft  out  the 
design. 

In  the  absence  of  my  Brother  Greorge, 
the  work  of  drafting  or  outlining  was 
left  to  me.  I  had  nothing  to  copy 
from,  and  my  artistic  qualifications 
proved  fickle  that  afternoon,  which 
drew  from  mother  and  Sophy  very 
amusing  comments.  Each  attempt 
was  alike  unsatisfactory  and  was 
rubbed  out  again.  Then  I  undertook 
to  guide  Sophy's  hand  in  making  a 
scroll,  and,  children  like,  our  working 
mood  was  fast  giving  place  to  that  of 

glay,  so  we  made  little  or  no  progress, 
pringing  up  from  the  floor  presently, 
I  said,  '^It  is  no  use;  I  cannot  wait 
any  longer.  Come,  Sophy,  let's  go 
for  a  plunge  in  the  water!" 
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(Mother  remarked  afterwards  that  a 
shudder  ran  through  her  as  I  said 
those  words.)  She  quietly  suggested 
that  we  had  better  not  go  by  our- 
selves, but  there  was  no  one  else  there 
to  go  with  us. 

**0,  mother!"  I  exclaimed,  ''you 
surely  are  not  afraid  to  let  us  go  for  a 
bath  on  those  innocent  marsh  fiats 
where  we  have  paddled  about  in  the 
water  every  summer  since  we  were 
babies  almost.  Why  the  water  is  not 
deep  enough  to  drown  anybody." 

**I  suppose  it  is  just  my  foolishness," 
she  said,  and  we  did  not  think  any 
more  of  what  she  had  said,  knowing 
that  she  was  always  uneasy  when  we 
were  in  bathing,  if  she  was  not  with 
us,  but  we  quickly  got  our  suits  and 
went  hurriedly  over  the  hill  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek  from  where 
we  usually  went  bathing. 

Unknown  to  us  mother  followed  at 
a  distance,  taking  little  Ida  with  her. 
As  we  merged  from  the  convenient 
clump  of  trees  at  the  water's  edge, 
which  we  appropriated  for  a  dressing- 
room,  we  saw  her  sitting  on  the  hill- 
side but  not  near  enough  to  hear  us 
very  distinctly.  We  joined  hands  and 
ran  across  the  strip  of  sand  to  the 
water  and  continued  to  run  till  the 
water  became  too  deep.  Then,  disen- 
gaging our  hands,  we  dropped  down 
and  feigned  to  swim;  that  is,  floating 
along  with  our  hands  touching  bot- 
tom. In  our  haste,  we  had  not  re- 
membered that  it  was  the  time  of  **low 
tides"  and  that  we  had  to  go  much 
farther  out  on  the  flats  to  get  to  the 
same  depth  of  water,  and,  if  too  near 
the  point,  there  were  cuts  in  the  marsh 
banks  where  they  suddenly  dropped 
off  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  We 
paddled  ourselves  out  as  far  as  we 
could  reach  the  bottom.  In  thus 
going  out  we  had  not  kept  close  to- 
gether, Sophia  going  to  the  right  and 
I  to  the  left  till  we  were  some  three  or 
foiir  feet  from  each  other.  There  was 
not  a  ripple  to  break  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  only  a  slight  pulsation 
beneath  it.  Presently  I  called  to 
Sophia  with  a  little  catch  of  breath 
between  the  words,  **I  can't— go  out — 
farther.  The  water  is  over  —  my 
chin  —  and  coming  —  in  —  my  ears. 
Let's— go  back." 


We  had  unwittingly  gone  about  the 
length  of  ourselves,  one  on  each  side 
of  one  of  those  cuts  above  spoken  of. 
We  commenced  turning,  each  toward 
the  other,  and  so  gradually  that  we  had 
got  within  arm's  length  of,  and  facing 
each  other,  when  suddenly  I  saw 
Sophia  going  under.  She  turned  a 
most  despairing  look  upon  me  and 
thrust  one  arm  towards  me  as  she 
sank.  I  caught  hold  of  her  hand. 
How,  I  do  not  know;  it  was  all  done^ 
so  quickly.  I  have  a  vague  remem- 
brance of  making  a  spring  which 
brought  me  on  my  knees,  but  as  I,  too, 
was  just  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  her 
weight  pulled  me  off,  and  we  were 
locked  hand  in  hand,  sinking  and 
rising  alternately. 

I  have  no  words  to  convey  to  the 
understanding  how  terrible  was  the 
sensation  of  strangling  and  swallow- 
ing such  quantities  of  water  as  I  was 
forced  to  do  each  time  my  head  rose 
above  the  water. 

In  the  hour  of  need,  how  quick  we 
are  to  turn  to  him  in  whom  alone  is 
deliverance.  As  my  head  came  above 
water  (whether  the  first  or  second 
time  I  do  not  know)  I  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  **0,  God,  save  us  I"  And 
did  he  not  hear  and  answer? 

Those  words  were  the  means  of 
bringing  the  needed  help.  Mother 
heanl  them  distinctly.  She  had  al- 
ready become  alarmed  at  seeing  our 
heads  dis8ppear,  but  did  not  exactly 
know  but  what  it  might  be  a  little 
wave  rolling  between  us  and  her.  She 
said  to  Ida  just  before  hearing  our 
cry,  **Does  not  that  sound  like  a 
strangling  noise?"  *  *Why,  no !  mother, " 
said  Ida,  **they  are  laughing  and 
ducking  each  other  under.  See,  there 
they  are  now."  And  then  it  was  that 
she  heard  the  cry  for  help.  **Mercy !" 
she  exclaimed.  *  *The  girls  are  drown- 
ing! Run,  Ida.  as  quickly  as  you  can 
to  Robert's.  Tell  him  to  come  across 
the  hills  back  of  his  house!" 

The  child  ran  as  fast  as  she  could, 
but  it  was  quite  a  little  way,  uphill, 
and  over  rough  ground.  Then  there 
was  a  fence  to  crawl  through,  and  Ida 
was  only  three  and  a  half  years  old. 

Meanwhile  mother  ran  towards  us, 
not  stopping  at  the  water's  edge  but 
going  through  it  till  she  reached  the^ 
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edge  of  the  bank  (which  could  plainljr 
be  seen  when  looking  down),  and 
when  she  saw  us  beyond  her  reach, 
her  first  impulse  was  to  throw  herself 
in  with  us.  But  she  had  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  know  that  by  so  doing 
she  would  destroy  her  own  life  with- 
out saving  ours,  and  she  had  others  to 
live  for.  But  to  witness  our  agonies 
and  yet  be  powerless  to  render  assist- 
ance was  so  terrible  to  endure  that 
she  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  one 
piercing  scream. 

Right  here,  another  thread  must  be 
taken  up.  During  the  afternoon,  with 
the  incoming  tide,  a  sail  boat  with  two 
men,  father  and  son,  had  come  over 
from  **Pive  Islands"  and  had  anchored 
at  high  water  in  a  little  cove  just 
around  the  point.  After  landing,  the 
men  had  drawn  the  boat  well  up  on 
the  sand  and  had  gone  on  a  little 
farther  around  the  beach  to  where 
their  friends  lived  who  were  near  the 
upper  ship  yard  and  with  whom  the 
men  had  business. 

The  hour  was  about  six  o'clock,  and 
that  was  the  time  when  working  men 
of  all  trades  ceased  work  and  went  to 
supper.  The  man  and  his  son  sat 
down  to  the  table  with  the  rest.  He 
hurriedly  ate  his  supper  and  leaving 
the  table,  immediately  started  back 
around  the  shore  saying  to  his  son, 
**I  am  going  around  to  where  the  boat 
is,  for  I  feel  as  if  everything  was  not  all 
right  around  there. "  The  son,  a  young 
man,  thought  strange  and  suggested 
that  nothing  could  possibly  happen  to 
the  boat,  for  the  tide  must  have  left 
her  by  that  time.  But  the  father  said, 
**I  feel  uneasy  and  must  go."  In  a 
few  minutes  the  son  followed  his 
father.  The  man  reached  his  boat, 
found  everything  all  right,  saw  too 
that  his  son  was  coming  towards  him. 
Then  he  thought  he  heard  a  gurgling 
sound,  and,  as  he  listened  for  a  mo- 
ment^ to  reassure  himself  or  learn  the 
direction  from  whence  it  came,  the 
still  air  was  pierced  with  the  cry  of  a 
woman,  so  filled  with  anguish  that  he 
made  all  haste  around  the  beach  in 
the  direction  from  whence  it  came. 
But  when  he  reached  the  dreadful 
scene  and  beheld  the  death  struggles, 
as  he  then  thought  of  two  young  girls, 
he  seemed  riveted  to  the  spot,  and 


even  deaf  to  mother's  wild  entreaties 
to  render  help  before  it  was  too  late. 

In  her  great  anxiety  she  laid  hold 
of  his  arm  and  urged  him  to  go  in  the 
water  and  save  her  children.  **No," 
he  said,  in  a  half  dazed  way,  * 'lean- 
not  swim,  but  my  son  can."  **Where 
is  he?"  Mother  cried.  **Go  quickly 
and  fetch  him!" 

He  turned  and  ran  a  few  steps  but 
saw  his  son  coming.  He  too  had 
heard  the  deep,  gurling  sound  of  more 
than  one  struggling  in  the  water.  His 
father  called  to  him  to  throw  off  his 
coat  as  he  ran,  which  he  did.  **But 
when  he  got  there,"  mother  afterward 
said,  **it  seemed  almost  too  late,  for 
Emma  after  a  fearful  struggle  in 
which  she  bent  nearly  double,  first 
forwards,  then  backwards,  had 
straightened  out  and  become  perfectly 
motionless,  and  was  gradually  sinking 
and  going  out  with  the  tide.  Sophia 
still  showed  signs  of  life,  so  he  made 
his  way  carefully  around  behind  her, 
stepping  the  water  rather  than  swim- 
ming. He  seized  her  by  her  long  hair 
that  hai  floated  up  in  a  mass  just 
above  her  head,  for  he  had  heard  how 
drowning  people  would  cling  so  tena- 
ciously to  those  who  would  rescue 
them  that  both  would  sometimes  per- 
ish. As  soon  as  she  felt  his  grasp 
she  put  up  both  hands  and  held  to  his. 
It  was  only  the  work  of  a  few 
moments  to  take  her  to  the  shallow 
water  where  we  could  help  to  bring 
her  to  the  shore,  giving  her  into  our 
hands,  he  turned  back  to  get  Emma 
who  had  so  far  sunken  that  only  one 
foot  was  discernible  in  the  dark  waters, 
and  by  this  he  rescued  her. 

**Sophia's  first  conscious  thoughts 
were,  *  Where  is  Emma?'  and  she 
would  have  thrown  herself  in  the 
water  again,  had  we  not  held  onto  her 
until  Emma  was  brought  to  the  shore 
and  placed  by  her." 

About  this  time  Robert  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  looking  on  the  still  form 
as  it  lay  at  the  water's  edge,  said,  *  *Is 
it  possible  she  is  dead,  when  not  an 
hour  ago  she  was  so  full  of  life?" 
**No!  no!"  said  mother,  it  cannot  be! 
She  must  not  die!  The  water  must  be 
got  out  of  her  lungs!  Do  not  delay  a 
minute !"  And  the  rolling  process  was 
at  once  commenced. 
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The  unconscious  body  was  rolled 
vigorously  on  the  hard  marsh  flats  to 
press  out  the  water  that  had  been 
STv-allowed  and  drawn  into  the  lungs. 
Sophia  was  assisted  in  the  same  way, 
though  she  was  not  unconscious. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  family  had 
gathered  about.  Some  one  had  been 
sent  to  the  house  as  soon  as  we  were 
brought  to  the  land,  for  a  conveyance 
to  take  us  home.  The  length  of  time 
I  was  unconscious  can  only  be  meas- 
ured by  the  act.  For  some  one  to  go 
to  the  house,  catch  the  horse  that  was 
running  in  the  meadow,  harness,  and 
drive  around  to  where  we  were,  must 
have  taken  at  least  twenty  minutes. 
The  person  bringing  it  (father,  I  think) 
had  just  alighted  as  I  opened  my  eyes. 
That  was  the  first  object  I  saw.  Then 
at  my  side  I  saw  Sophia,  she  was 
partly  reclining  her  head  bent  forward, 
and  she  was  almost  black  in  the  face 
except  a  white  rim  around  her  mouth 
from  which  the  froth  was  dropping 
to  the  ground,  as  it  was  from  my  own 
mouth  also. 

Everyone  except  those  who  were 
supporting  us  was  moving  hurriedly 
about.  I  closed  my  eyes  again  with  a 
shudder  at  Sophia's  distressed  appear- 
ance, and  all  was  to  me  like  a  confused 
dream. 

Just  prior  to  this,  though,  Robert, 
nay  brother-in-law,  who  was  helping 
to  bring  us  back  to  life,  said  to  mother, 
**It  is  no  use;  she  is  dead,  and  it  seems 
not  right  to  be  thus  handling  a  dead 
body."  **0,"  said  mother,  **try  a  little 
longer;  I  cannot  give  her  up!"  and, 
pressing  her  hand  over  the  heart  she 
said,  **she  is  not  altogether  cold  about 
the  heart  yet;  let's  work  a  little 
longer." 

Just  then  she  heard  a  faint  groan, 
and  thanking  God  fervently,  they  con- 
tinued their  efforts  till  breathing  was 
restored. 

The  above  account  I  have  gathered 
from  those  who  were  present,  mostly 
from  mother,  as  she  rehearsed  it  to 
the  neighbors  who  kept  coming  in  for 
days  afterwards  wanting  to  know  how 
it  all  came  about. 

Do  any  of  my  readers  ask  if  I  was 
conscious  of  drowning  while  in  the 
water?  Yes,  we  knew  we  were  drown- 
ing and  how  it  came  about,  but  thought 


we  were  there  alone.  Mother  says 
our  eyes  were  wide  open  all  the  time, 
and  that  when  our  heads  came  above 
water  and  our  faces  were  towards  her, 
we  seemed  to  be  staring  at  her;  but 
neither  of  us  either  saw  or  heard  any- 
thing that  was  going  on  about  us,  and 
we  even  forgot  that  we  had  seen  mother 
sitting  on  the  bank  when  we  went  in 
the  water.  Yet  we  thought  of  other 
things.  Thought  only  deserted  when 
action  ceased.  Our  struggles  kept  us 
from  either  going  to  the  bottom  or  re- 
maining above  water,  but  we  alter- 
nately sank  and  rose.  The  strangling 
and  swallowing  such  quantities  of 
water  while  struggling  for  breath  was 
fearful  whenever  I  came  in  contact 
with  the  air,  but  while  under  water 
altogether  it  was  not  so  distressing. 
I  remembered  while  there  of  hearing 
my  Brother  George  once  say  that  if 
he  had  his  death  to  choose,  he  would 
choose  drowning,  for  he  thought  it 
was  such  an  easy  death  to  die,  and  I 
thought  then  that  if  he  had  ever  been 
drowned  he  would  not  say  so.  I  thought, 
too,  of  my  lover  at  sea  and  his  antici- 
pated visit  at  home,  and  fancied  I 
could  see  him  walking  so  sad  and 
lonely,  down  to  that  very  spot  and 
gazing  into  its  cruel  depths.  I  sup- 
posed we  would  go  out  with  the  tide 
before  anyone  knew  we  were  drowned. 

Sophia  said  she  thought  for  an  in- 
stant of  the  scene  at  the  house  on  the 
morrow  when  both  bodies  would  be 
lying  still  and  dead  in  the  room  where 
we  had  the  day  before  been  so  full  of 
merriment  while  essaying  to  outline  a 
design  on  that  rug.  And  we  both  re- 
membered how  drowning  people  are 
said  to  hold  to  each  other  or  to  what- 
ever they  chance  to  grasp,  and  as  if 
with  one  impulse  we  disengaged  our 
hands'  with  the  thought  to  let  the 
other  have  a  chance  for  her  life,  if  she 
could. 

I  did  not  touch  bottom  at  all,  and 
only  once,  when  my  strength  was  al- 
most gone,  I  felt  my  foot  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  bank.  O,  what  a  desire 
for  life  that  one  touch  inspired!  To 
know  that  land  was  so  near!  The  in- 
stant I  felt  that  touch  I  summoned  all 
my  strength  with  the  intent  to  land 
my  body  forward  and  grasp  it  with 
my  hands,  but  failing  to  reach  it,  with 
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the  agony  of  despair  I  felt  my  body 
betiding  backwards  but  still  with  the 
thought  of  trying  to  reach  the  land 
and  knowing  that  it  was  my  last 
effort.  Then  a  drowsy  feeling  came 
over  me,  and  I  thought,  **It  is  not 
worth  the  trouble,  I  am  so  tired,"  and 
action  ceased. 

The  process  of  coming  to  life  again 
was  quite  as  distressing  as  drowning, 
and  it  was  the  work  of  many  hours 
ere  we  were  considered  out  of  danger 
and  warmth  was  restored  to  our 
deathly  cold  bodies.  It  was  days  be- 
fore we  were  able  to  go  about  the 
house  again.  We  lay  in  one  bed  weak 
and  exhausted,  looking  out  upon  what 
was  going  on  about  us  as  though  in  a 
dream.  Gradually,  however,  we  re- 
gained strength  sufficiently  to  resume 
light  work. 

One  day  as  I  watched  the  increasing 
tide  and  thinking  that  it  was  about 
time  for  the  * 'Alpha's"  return,  1  saw 
Mr.  Burton  drive  into  the  yard.  I 
scarcely  need  say  he  was  a  welcome 
visitor  and  that  that  one,  of  all  his 
visits  before  our  marriage,  is  remem- 
bered as  the  most  pleasant  and  happy. 
It  was  intensified,  doubtless,  by  the 
intruding  thought  of  what  might  have 
been  had  I  been  left  a  few  moments 
longer  in  those  dark  waters. 

**I  am  becoming  afraid  to  leave  you," 
he  said,  for,  on  one  other  visit  in  the 
spring,  he  learned  that  I  had  been  ap- 
parently very  near  death's  door  through 
relapse  of  measles  and  was  far  from 
being  entirely  recovered  at  the  time  of 
his  visit.  But  since  lovers  prefer  to  be 
alone,  I  must  not  give  them  away. 

We  were  to  be  married  during  the 
month  of  November.  The  day  was 
not  then  set,  but  it  proved  to  be  the 
16th,  1860. 

Why  such  a  prize  in  life's  lottery 
came  all  unmerited  to  me,  I  know  not, 
save  that  the  Lord  saw  and  knew  that 
I  needed  just  such  a  loving  heart  and 
steady  hand  to  guide  my  wayward 
steps  through  life,  and  in  all  its 
vicissitudes  his  **sheltering  love"  has 
been  my  earthly  haven. 

I  will  say  to  my  readers  that  I  have 
not  written  this  sketch  of  my  child- 
hood as  an  example  of  what  little 
girls  should  be,  but  have  allowed  it  to 
remain  in  much  of   its  natural    ab- 


surdity for  the  encouragement  of 
other  girls  who  may  be  inclined  to 
**Tomboyishness,"  and  who  may  feel 
discouraged  at  times  when  they  see 
**ladylike"  little  girls  and  wish  they 
were  like  them. 

We  know  not  but  such  a  childhood 
as  mine  and  many  others  have  been, 
maybe,  the  preparation  needed  for  a 
life  where  hardihood  is  required    and 
in  which  physical  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy would  be  detrimental.     My  out 
of  door  life  and  my  being  sent  here 
and  there,  living  in  different  families 
in  my  youth,  better  fitted  me  for  g^o- 
ing  forth  into  the  world    as  I  have 
done  than  if  I  had  been  one  of  those 
tenderly    reared    house-plants,    who 
always  have  mother  to  look  to  and  to 
look  after  them.    And  yet  such  a  life 
was  only  fostering  or  developing  my 
natural  tendencies.    All  who  believe 
in  the  living  truth  of  the  Bible,  must 
believe  that  our  ways  are  ordered  by 
the  Grod  who  created  us,  and  our  des- 
tinies are,  in  a  measure,  shai)ed  before 
we  reach  this  world,  and  are  endowed 
with  the  material  suitable  for  their 
position  in  life. 

And  again,  should  these  pages  ever 
reach  one  little  girl  who  may  be  en- 
tangled in  the  same  meshes  that  I  was 
when  trying  to  be  a  Christian,  and  as 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  of 
the  gospel  as  I  was  when  first  feeling- 
the  need  of  a  Savior,  and  should  they 
bring  to  her  the  consolation  that  I  was 
seeking  in  books  for,  or  help  her  in 
any  way,  I  shall  not  have  written  in 
vain. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ASPIRATION. 

Break,  ties  that  bind  me  to  this  world  of  sense. 
Break,  now,  and  loose  me  on  the  upper  air: — 
Those  skies  are  blue ;  and  that  far  dome  is  fair 

With  prophecy  of  some  unknown,  intense, 

Undreamed-of  rapture.    Ah,  from  thence 
I  catch  a  music  that  my  soul  would  snare 
With  its  strange  sweetness ;  and  I  seem  aware 

Of  Life  that  waits  to  crown  this  lifers  suspense. 

I  see — I  hear— yet  to  this  world  I  cling— 
This  fatal  world  of  passion  and  unrest — 
Where  loss  and  pain  jeer  at  each  human  bliss^ 
As  autumn  mocks  the  fleetness  of  the  spring, 
And  each  mom  sees  its  sunset  in  the  West- 
Break,  ties  that  bind  me  to  a  world  like  this  I 
—Louise  Chmndler  Monltoo. 
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TH£BE  are  in  all  walks  of  life  the 
tens  of  thousands  who,  because 
of  perilous  temptations  sur- 
rounding them,  cannot  make  use, 
without  the  abuse,  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. For  them  in  the  judgment  of 
physician  and  moralist  total  absti- 
nence is  a  necessity.  I  put  it  before 
them  in  the  name  of  duty,  and  for 
their  life  of  body  and  soul,  I  command, 
them,  not  to  taste,  not  to  touch,  the 
inebriating  fluid. 

The  line  separating  in  practice  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  from   the 
abuse  is  shadowy,  often  it  is  not  per- 
ceived until  it  has  been  crossed.     The 
territory  within  the  limits  of  licit  use 
is  narrow.     But  little  drink  has  been 
taken  when  physical  injury  occurs  for 
the  body,   and  the  workings  of  the 
mind  become  confused.    It  is  an  error 
to  believe  that  the  alcoholic  plague 
does  not  range  throughout  all  inter- 
mediate stages  from  the  first  act  of 
immoderation  to  the  moment  of  com- 
plete drunkenness,  though,  of  course, 
only    in    corresponding    degrees   of 
virulence.     Millions  have  been  mur- 
dered by  alcohol,    who   were   never 
drunk,  as  the  word  is  commonly  un- 
derstood.     And    a     most     insidious 
enemy,  demon- like  in  its  cunning,  is 
alcohol.     An  ingress  once  accorded, 
it  labors,  one  would  say  with  conscious 
purpose,   to  create   h,n   appetite   for 
itself,  to  enslave  its  host  and  temper 
all  his  nerves  into  so  many  adamantine 
chains,  wherewith   to   fasten  him  in 
hopeless  subjection  to  its  chariot.  The 
customs  of  society,  perverted  public 
opinion,  the  multiplicity  of  the  occa- 
sions of  drink,   make  us  live  in  the 
paidst  of  peril.    We  are  forever  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  ruin.     Extreme 
caution  alone  saves  us.     Who,  how- 
ever erect  the  stand  today,  are  cer- 
tain that  they  shall  not  fall  to-morrow? 
We  have   seen   the   very  cedars  of 
Lebanon  laid  low  in  the  dark  vales  of 
woe  and  sin.     The  young  man,  the 
pride  of  mother,  the  hope  of  father, 
moved  out  into  the  busy  world  strong 
and  resolute;   a  few  years  later,  his 
career  is  wrecked.     At  first,  he  had 
touched   lightly   the    wine-glass    in 


tribute  to  merry  companionship;  but 
the  appetite  came,  and  he  surrendered 
at  the  shrine  of  alcohol  parent's  af- 
fection, bright  prospects,  innocence 
of  heart,  joys  of  heaven.  The  young 
woman  looked  virtue  and  happiness 
personified;  the  physician,  in  cruel 
kindness,  prescribes  wine  or  beer,  or, 
the  mother,  or  the  husband,  in  the 
fancied  exercise  of  hospitality,  per- 
mits the  presence  of  the  liquids  upon 
the  sideboard.  Soon  the  angel  of  the 
home  loves  the  glass,  and  the  hour 
comes  when  her  heart  beats  under  the 
influence  of  one  passion,  the  passion 
of  whisky,  or  morphine.  Men  have 
escaped  all  danger  until  their  years 
touch  life's  summer,  or  autumn;  in 
very  reckless  exultation  of  strength, 
they  lay  their  hands  upon  glass  and 
bottle.  Ah!  little  they  know  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  Soon  they  are 
his  docile  slaves,  and  upon  once 
honored  heads  presses  the  shame  of 
drunkenness.  Talent  of  mind,  power 
of  hand,  accumulated  wealth  give  no 
protection.  The  orator  and  the  poet, 
the  millionaire,  the  victor  of  a  hun- 
dred battlefields,  capitulate  before  al- 
cohol. Aye,  the  saint,  and  the  minis- 
ter of  the  sanctuary  must  be  on  their 
guard;  the  opportunity  given,  alcohol 
triumphs,  and  holds  them  up  to  the 
scorn  of  publican  and  Pharisee. 

— Archbishop  John  Ireland,  in  National  Temperance  Ad- 
vocate. 


THE  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPER, 

How  can  I  tell  her? 

By  her  cellar, 
Cleanly  shelves  and  whitened  wall. 

I  can  guess  her 

By  her  dresser; 
By  the  back  staircase  and  hall. 

And  with  pleasure 

Take  her  measure 
By  the  way  she  keeps  her  brooms; 

Or  the  peeping 

At  the  "keeping" 
Of  her  back  and  unseen  rooms. 

By  her  kitchen's  air  of  neatness, 

And  its  general  completeness: 

For  in  cleanness  and  In  sweetness 
There  the  rose  of  order  blooms. 
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ITEMS. 

Thi  articles  in  this  issue  of  Department  are 
worthy  of  careful  reading.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  these  excellent  thoughts  presented  before 
our  readers.  Should  not  Autumn  Lbaves  be 
well  sustained  T  There's  not  a  perodical  of  its 
kind,  and  for  froperioritjr  of  sentimetit  and 
advocacy  of  principle  it  is  nowhere  excelled. 
If  there  are  any  people  in  the  church  who  can- 
not appreciate  its  value,  they  are  of  the  inex- 
plicable sort ! 


Philosophy  is  only  another  name  for  common 
sense,  and  common  sense  is  the  most  valuable 
mental  possession  with  which  to  go  through 
life.  Many  and  many  a  college  graduate  who 
comes  out  at  the  head  of  his  class  goes  through 
life  a  dismal  and  disagreeable  failure  because 
he  is  deficient  in  his  stock  of  common  sense. 


Education  can  add  no  moral  quality  to  one*s 
character  only  as  it  may  be  intelligently  used 
and  controlled  by  good  judgment  to  serve  all 
lawful  advantages  discovered  in  the  course  of 
right  reason. 


Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  "free  thought " 
All  thought  should  be  controlled  by  law,  else 
it  is  thought  anarchial.  If  thought  gives  rise 
to  action,  and  the  act  be  dangerous,  then  we 
have  no  use  for  the  unsafe  thought. 

''Whatever  our  social  or  business  relations 
may  be,  we  have  other  and  higher  interests. 
We  may  be  gaining  the  whole  world,  or  all 
that  is  desirable  in  the  world,  but  if  we  are 
neglecting  bur  souls  what  shall  it  profit  ust" — 
Huntington. 

The  interests  of  our  faith  are  of  primary  con- 
cern, all  things  else  must  be  made  subservient 
thereto,  else  loss  shall  be  sustained  and  the  life 
sought  for  not  obtained.  How  hardly  shall  a 
self-sufilcient  person  inherit  eternal  life.  To 
neglect  the  salvation  of  the  soul  in  order  that 
we  may  grasp  earthly  possessions  is  an  unwise 
thing  to  do.  Many  a  human  barque  has  been 
wrecked  on  the  shores  of  time  by  allowing  the 
winds  of  vain  security  to  drifl  them  onto  the 


rocks  of  greed,  and  selfishness,  and  woridly 
pride. 


WHAT  THINK  YE? 

What  were  the  primary  objects  had  in  view 
*by  the  founding  of  the  Religio-Literary  .Society? 
Are  we  to  understand  that  it  is  to  be  a  *'one 
idea'*  institution?  Was  religion  alone  to  be 
found  discussed  at  its  several  meetings?  Were 
the  "text  books"  of  the  church  to  be  the  onfy 
books  whose  contents  are  to  be  scanned?  If  it 
is  simply  confined  to  religion  then  'tis  no  bet- 
ter than  the  " Y.  P.  8.  C.  E  "  or  the  ''Epworth 
League."  We  require  something  broader,  and 
superior  by  virtue  of  praiseworthy  diversifica- 
tion Letters  are  received  by  us  informing  as 
to  the  interest  of  outside  parties  being  taken 
in  the  society  because  of  the  temperance  and 
literary  phases  thereof;  and  they  are  inclined 
to  attend  upon  the  other  meetings  and  are  be- 
coming interested  in  church  work.  Some 
excellent  young  people  have  already  bem 
baptized  into  the  church.  In  some  places  peo- 
ple are  attending  the  Religio  who  never 
attended  the  church  services  and  now  are 
willing  to  listen  to  the  truth.  But  this  interest 
can  hardly  be  aroused  by  a  purely  religiooa 
discussion  of  dosmas. 

There  are  many  young  people  who  are  only 
attractable  by  a  temperance  or  literary  pro- 
gram ;  not  only  so,  but  surely  none  of  us  will 
be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  young  people  in  the  chnrch 
who  are  in  need  of  the  good  that  is  offered  in 
our  programs.  While  it  is  thought  upon 
the  part  of  some  that  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
grams is  too  high,  yet  we  cannot  afford  to 
dispense  with  The  Program  for  the  Religions 
and  Missionary  and  frequently  the  Temperance 
programs  are  certainly  within  the  reach  of 
young  men  and  women  possessed  of  a  common 
school  education;  some  of  the  literary  pro- 
grams may  have  been  too  difiScult  for  those 
in  some  rural  districts— yet  as  a  whole  thej 
have  been  well  selected. 

Simplification  may  be  had  if  deemed  the 
prudent  thing  to  do  that  the  interest  of  all  may 
be  best  conserved.  One  thing  is  patent  to  the 
considerate  mind,  and  that  is,  all  societies  (the 
locals)  should  have  several  copies  of  The  Pro 
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gram;  it  ie  the  Bocietiee'  informant  of  program 
work;  it  is  the  eeeker  for  and  inducer  into 
unifying  of  the  general  work  and  leavening 
the  Bentiment  of  all  the  locals;  they  are,  by  its 
I»re8encey  kept  in  harmonious  action  so  far  as 
they  eeek  to  adhere  to  goodly  portions,  if  not 
all,  of  the  several  programs  of  departmental 
work.  The  work  of  the  society  is  constantly 
enlargingr,  and  of  its  present  proportions  cer- 
tainly requires  a  periodical  as  a  suggester  of  its 
movements.  Each  local  may  thereby  know  in 
part,  at  least,  what  each  other  local  is  doing. 
All  the  locals  should  "keep  in  touch*'  with 
eadi  other,  and  in  ^hat  better  and  wiser  way 
may  it  be  eflTected  than  by  an  orderly  effort  to 
follow  certain  lines  of  thought  published  in 
program  form?  Otherwise  we  have  the  un- 
seemly spectacle  of  "every  fellow  for  himself;** 
no  system  of  a  universal  type;  a  meeting  of  one 
kind  here,  and  some  other  sort  over  yonder,  a 
medley;  all  in  pursuit  of  what?  Unity  of  ac- 
tion, BO  far  as  lieth  in  our  power,  is  the  thing 
allneedftil! 

The  field  for  successful  operation  can  scarcely 
be  limited  to  a  "one  idea**  concern.  The  op- 
portunities are  too  manifold,  the  demands  too 
urgent,  the  field  too  broad  for  a  narrow  view; 
it  extends  beyond  the  reach  of  your  reversed 
telescopic  observation.  Look  out  from  the 
email  end  of  the  "field  glass**  and  some  idea  of 
the  vastness  of  outlying  regions  can  be  ob- 
served. While  criticisms  adversely  may  pre- 
sent themselves,  yet  no  one  should  forget  that 
the  interest  of  the  whole  society  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  selfishness  of  local 
thought  be  abandoned,  if  any  in  any  place 
fboold  be  found  existing.  Unity  of  action  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged;  and  the  title,  Religio- 
Dterary,  covers  the  ground  of  all  its  move- 
ments present  and  subsequent,  withont  doubt. 


SELF. 

**I  lived  for  myself.  I  thought  for  myself, 
For  myself,  and  none  beside— 
Just  as  if  Jesus  had  never  lived, 
As  if  he  bad  never  died.'' 

What  a  beautiful  picture?  Can  you  imagine 
anything  like  unto  it?  Are  you  acquainted 
with  anybody  like  that?  Does  Christianity 
encompass  no  one  but  self?  Shall  any  indi- 
vidual single  out  himself  as  the  object  of  divine 
love  to  the  severance  of  all  others  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  one  person  can  become  suffi- 
ciently conceited  to  believe  they  are  the  center 
of  attraction  in  social  gravity,  or  midst  religious 
revolutions  of  professors  ?  Can  it  be  that  every- 
body shall  be  forgotten  save  self?    Is  any  one 


man  the  hub  of  the  wheel  of  time's  encircling 
powers  unto  whose  presence  all  things  else 
must  converge  and  be  held,  or  ruin  will  ensue? 

Love  is  the  destroyer  of  selfishness.  Love 
has  two  large,  clear  eyes  that  are  full  of  soul 
and  that  look  a&r  with  steadfast  gaze;  keen  to 
perceive  where  and  what  is  great,  and  good, 
and  useful,  and  commendable  for  the  labor  of 
life  throughout  the  province  of  human  affection 
and  rights.  No  one  person  holds  all  the  good, 
knows  all  the  truth,  hears  all  the  music,  tastes 
all  the  sweets,  nor  inhales  all  the  fragrance. 
80  widely  scattered  are  these  facts  of  nature 
that  many  hearts,  and  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
mouths,  and  nostrils  are  permitted  to  share  in 
the  divine  gifts  of  a  lofty  benevolence. 

The  five  senses  are  five  agents  that  work  in 
the  construction  of  character.  Character  may 
be  full  of  merit  or  demerit  according  to  the 
uses  we  make  of  life*s  available  materials,  and 
our  power  to  recognize  there  are  people  in  this 
world  fully  as  important  as  self,  and  whose 
wisdom  may  possibly  equal  oura?  Self-service 
degrades  the  motor  power  of  soulism  and  robs 
the  intellect  of  skilled  advantages  that  should 
be  utilized  for  progressive  purposes  and  for 
elevating  the  point  from  which  to  make  our 
observations.  He  who  lives  for  self  dies  by  his 
own  hand;  for  selfishness  is  always  suicidal. 
He  lives  well  who  loves  largely  and  is  kind 
toward  all.  The  narrow  circle  of  self  excludes 
the  world,  the  love  of  a  large,  unselfish  heart 
includes  the  world  of  mankind ! 

They  who  would  life  eternal  have  must  lave, 
for  love  is  life  and  "that  life  is  in  his  Son." 
Are  you  a  radiator  or  not?  "To  love  abun- 
dantly is  to  live  abundantly.**  Do  we  love  no 
one  in  a  Christly  way  save  "me  and  my  wife, 
my  Son  John  and  his  wife,  we  four  and  no 
more'*? 

The  gospel  of  Christ  is  a  gospel  of  love,  uni- 
versal lovel  "God  so  loved  the  world.**  Can 
our  love  extend  so  &r  and  be  so  free?  The 
true  desire  to  live  to-morrow  arises  from  the 
fact  there  is  some  one  you  love  and  that  loves 
you — hence  the  desire  for  life  originates  not  in 
selfishness  but  in  love.  It  is  the  power  that 
poises  all  worlds ;  that  gave  us  sunlight  and 
beauty,  and  studded  the  firmament  with  stars, 
and  gave  the  power  of  life  unto  all  celestial  and 
sublunary  objects.  Where  is  the  soul  that 
does  not  crave  for  love  T  Can  dark  adversity 
forever  shut  out  its  holy  light?  An  act  of  love 
never  produces  self-congratulation,  for  all  deeds 
of  love  are  performed  unassumingly.  Self  is 
lost  sight  of,  as  it  surely  must  be  if  we  work 
for  human  good  to  the  glory  of  God.  Joy,  and 
peace,  and  happiness  are  the  offsprings  of  love. 
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and  enrich  the  life,  and  insure  oar  soccesa  in  all 
noble  ondertakinf^. 


THE  MISSION  OF  ZION'S  RELIGIO- 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 
Bead  before  society  at  ProTidenoe,  Rhode  Island. 

Thb  mission  of  our  society  is  to  be  an  aid  to 
each  one  of  us  in  making  of  ourselyee  the  very 
best  men  and  women  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  become ;  physically,  intellectually,  socially, 
morally,  and  spiritually.  And  that  we  may 
become  all  of  this,  means  for  each  one  of  us 
toorAv  earnest,  untiring,  God-directed  effort. 
It  means  that  we  are  to  have  a  reverence  for  all 
things  sacred;  that  we  are  to  be  zealous  in  all 
good  works,  and  that  our  zeal  is  to  be  tempered 
with  wisdom.  It  is  to  broaden  the  mind,  to 
make  us  more  liberal,  to  teach  us,  while  differ- 
ing in  opinion,  one  from  another,  to  still 
cherish  only  kind  feelings  toward  our  opponent. 
It  should  give  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
duties  of  life  and  help  us  to  lose  sight  of  self 
and  selfish  interests  in  our  desires  for  the 
general  good- 

Because  of  its  influence  in  our  lives,  our 
friendship  and  companionship  should,  more 
than  ever  before,  act  as  a  lever  to  raise  to  a 
higher  plane  those  with  whom  we  associate.  It 
should  help  us  to  climb,  step  by  step,  up  the 
ladder,  above  each  round  of  which  is  the  in* 
Bcription,  "Come  up  higher."  It  makes  of  each 
one  of  us  missionaries  to  ourselves,  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  world.  And  as  there  comes 
to  us  greater  light,  greater  intelligence,  and 
consequently  greater  responsibility,  will  there 
not  be  demanded  of  us  an  account  of  the  use 
which  we  make  of  these  advantages? 

The  study,  resulting  from  the  arousing  of  a 
desire'for  knowledge,  together  with  the  stimu- 
lus of  association  and  the  demands  made  upon 
us  by  the  society,  should  lead  to  the  ultimate 
perfection  of  every  department  of  our  natures. 
It  remains  for  us  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
society  shall  fulfill  its  mission.  Mabib. 


Cleabwateb,  Neb ,  Feb.  14 
Dear  Headers: — Although  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  your  pages  for  some  time  I  have 
never  before  attempted  to  write.  Fearing  any- 
thing that  I  could  say  would  be  beneficial  to 
no  one  I  have  remained  a  silent  but  very  much 
interested  reader. 

There  is  a  small  branch  of  the  church  here 
of  which  my  mother  brother,  sister,  and  myself 
are  members.  Conference  was  held  here  the 
11th  and  12th  and  was  pretty  well  attened  for 


such  disagreeable  weather  as  it  was  at  that 
time.  I  wish  to  tell  8r.  Jennie  Newberry  that 
I  think  her  way  of  studying  the  Scriptures  a 
very  good  and  profitable  one.  As  an  old 
acquaintance  and  a  distant  relative  we  are  glad 
to  hear  from  her.  As  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written  to  the  Leaves  I  will-not  occupy  any 
more  of  our  valuable  space  this  time,  but  will 
leave  it  for  those  who  can  fill  it  with  more 
beneficial  words.    I  remain. 

Your  sister  in  the  one  faith. 

LiLLiB  Flowebs. 


THANKSGIVING. 

BY  BUSSBLL  ABCHIBALD. 

In  all  the  various  avenues  of  life  there  are 
periods  of  pain  and  pleasure,  scenes  of  happi- 
ness and  distress,  seasons  of  quietude  and  med- 
itation in  which  a  proper  appreciation  of  oar 
surroundings  demand  an  expression  of  praise- 
In  the  name  of  that  One  whom  we  as  a  society 
are  seeking  to  serve,  he  who  has  ever  supplied 
our  every  need  and  administered  relief  when 
wounded  in  the  conflict  of  life,  we  meet  to- 
night to  spend  an  hour  in  thanksgiving,  and 
welcome  you  to  partake  with  us,  conjointly 
with  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  this  great 
nation,  in  the  expression  of  the  gratefulness  we 
feel. 

Individual  blessings  are  the  source  of  growth 
to  every  soul,  public  favors  the  cementing 
power  of  the  body.  To  share  alike  at  one  com- 
mon board  makes  us  all  akin  and  teaches  us  to 
respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others.  In 
the  voyage  of  life  since  last  we  set  sail  upon  an 
occasion  like  unto  this  our  bark  has  been  meet 
miraculously  guided  in  streams  of  undying 
love.  We  feel  that  in  the  age  of  progress  oar 
growth  has  been  so  proportionate  and  healthy 
that  to-night  we  appreciate  more  sensibly  than 
ever  before  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  each 
other.  Some  new  seed  has  sprung  into  actir- 
ity,  thus  proclaiming  in  unmistakable  terma 
that  the  principle  of  life  has  been  germinating; 
other  plants  which  have  so  long  encumbered 
the  ground  that  the  husbandman  has  almost 
despaired  of  ever  gathering  from  them  any 
fruit  have  developed  into  most  promising 
branches,  and  we  are  confident  that  as  the 
Master  has  thus  viewed  the  change  that  btf 
been  wrought  in  our  midst  he  has  showered 
down  upon  us  more  copiously  that  which  his 
been  essential  to  our  growth,  and  we  in  turn 
have  felt  our  powers  too  limited  to /tiU|/  expreflS' 
our  praise. 
.  Shakespeare  has  said,  "Silence  is  the  per- 
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fecteet  herald  of  joy,"  and  yet  were  we  to-night 
to  hold  oar  peace  others  might  think  we  had 
&fled   to    appreciate  the  hleesings  heetowed. 
We  are  indeed  grateful  for  that  spirit  of  liherty 
that  permits  as  all  to  give  yent  to  our  feelings, 
that  our  altar  is  not  erected  at  the  yawning 
month  of  the  lion,  that  oar  minds  are  not 
boand    by    the  dogmas    which   others   have 
forced  upon  as,  that  there  awaits  as  no  dread 
of  the  prison  cell  if  fonnd  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.      A  comparison  of  the  past  with  the 
present  reveals  what  has  been  accomplished, 
and  yet  the  fbtare  remains  as  dark  and  dismal 
as  the  past  has  ever  been,  except  in  the  beacon 
light  of  hope  there  is  cast  a  shadow  of  that 
which    bespeaks  the  existence  of  future  de- 
velopments.   While  we  have  met  as  a  body 
every  week  in  the  past  year  and  have  repeated 
oar  songs  of  praise  and  testimonies  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  cause  which  we  have  espoused, 
these  meetings  have  but  served  to  remind  us  of 
the  gentle  springs  of  nature  rippling  o*er  the 
pebbles,    stooping   down    to  which  we  have 
cooled  oar  parched  lips,  but  as  we  combine 
ihem  all  they  seem  to  terminate  tonight  in 
ODe  grand  ocean  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
upon   each    wave  there  is  reflected    not  the 
ifentleness  of  the  murmuring   brook,  but  the 
powrof  the  turbulent  deep.    While  upon  the 
sorfjEu^  the  waves  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
heights  which  they  shall  reach,  threatening 
danger  to  those  who  have  not  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  cope  with  their  accumulated  pow- 
ers, there  still  flows  beneath  the  peaceful  cur- 
rent, in  which  myriads  of  God's  creatures  exist 
abiding  in  their  proper  sphere. 

One  year  ago  to-night  we  met  in  an  assembly 
like  unto  this  and  we  remember  our  then  ex- 
pressed desire  that  the  coming  year  should  be 
fraught  with  progress,  and  as  we  contemplate 
the  thought  that  our  numbers  have  more  than 
doubled,  that  unusual  interest  has  been 
awakened,  we  certainly  should  be  grateful  that 
this  desire  has  been  granted,  and  personally  we 
may  answer  for  ourselves  if  as  members  we 
have  kept  pace  with  the  onward  march.  But 
in  the  realization  of  our  fond  anticipations,  let 
OS  renew  to-night  the  hope  that  there  still 
awaits  us  in  the  unseen  future  the  fulness  of 
that  stature  of  the  man,  of  which  the  child  is 
bat  a  poseibility. 

There  are  streams  whose  waters  are  never 
appreciated  until  they  have  dried  up,  there  are 
voices  whose  sweetness  has  never  been  ex- 
T^essed  until  we  have  heard  the  silence  of 
death,  there  are  battles  fought  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  estimate  their  cost  until  from 
the  field  of  conflict  we  have  borne  away  the 


wounded  and  the  dead ;  then,  surrounded  upon 
every  hand  with  the  pallid  hice  of  death  the 
living  thank  God  for  their  escape,  but  think  of 
the  slain,  no  word  of  praise  shall  pass  their  lips 
unless  it  is  uttered  before  the  war£Etre  begins. 
The  present  only  is  ours,  aud  though  we 
indulge  at  times  in  fond  hopes  for  the  future, 
how  often  has  this  fruit  been  blighted  ere  the 
blossom  has  fully  matured,  and  we  have  felt  so 
weak  as  to  lean  upon  others  for  support. 

To-night,  in  imagination,  I  picture  the  scene 
of  the  earth's  present  condition,  I  view  the 
child  that  knows  naught  but  perfect  happiness, 
with  the  glow  of  health  upon  its  cheek ;  I  wit- 
ness the  gray-haired  veteran  as  he  leans  upon 
his  staff  thinking  of  his  career  about  to  close 
and  that  of  the  child  just  opening,  and  fitncy  I 
see  upon  his  &ce  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  thank- 
ful that  the  race  has  been  run,  though  his 
strength  is  gone,— he  has  been  proven  a  victor. 

Better  is  he  who  rests  in  death's  embrace 
than  he  who  live3  a  life  whose  end  is  only  the 
grave,  as  much  more  blessed  than  the  end  is  in 
advance  of  the  beginning.  He  who  cannot 
praise  in  word  or  act  may  be  forgiven,  but 
where  the  power  is  bestowed  and  no  response 
is  made  it  is  the  more  disappointing  because  of 
our  expectations.  Had  we  no  hope  in  our 
existence  but  that  which  the  universal  conquest 
of  death  brings,  so  sad  would  be  our  lot  that 
e'en  though  the  mom  of  life  should  dawn  clear 
and  beautiful,  the  impending  destruction  would 
completely  overshadow  the  sun's  rays. 

As  we  set  sail  from  one  side  of  the  ocean, 
had  we  no  hope  but  a  grave  in  the  deep,  al- 
though our  voyage  should  be  pleasant  and  safe 
until  we  could  view  the  other  shore,  there  are 
none  but  what  would  rather  never  set  sail,  and 
so  as  we  contemplate  the  vast  army  of  the  dead 
and  that  we  too  shall  soon  join  this  innumera- 
ble throng, — while  we  are  surrounded  |at  present 
with  all  that  heart  could  desire,  thus  demanding 
an  expression  of  our  emotions,  we  would  rather 
never  have  known  what  life  is  than  to  be  com* 
pelled  to  admit  that  death  is  its  superior. 

The  very  fact  that  life  is  fraught  with|happi* 
ness  when  the  proper  condltionsl^exist,  should 
move  every  individual  to  a  study]  of  their 
proper  sphere,  and  he  who  is  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  abiding  the  laws  of  ^his  crea- 
tion and  persists  in  bringing  disease  and  suffer- 
ing upon  himself,  is  worthy  only g to  inherit 
pain,  but  he  who  labors  faithfully  while  it  is 
day,  and  ere  he  retiree  in  the  night  of  existence 
to  enjoy  the  repose  prepared,  offers  his  evening 
prayer,  will  arise  on  the  morrow  |  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  then  hereafter.  Were  the 
mind  of  man  as  uninformed  of^he  doings  of 
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the  past  as  It  is  of  the  possible  events  of  the 
ftitare,  shoald  the  pendulum  cease  to  note  the 
passing  moments,  still  the  present  is  but  the 
offiipring  of  the  past,  the  future  her  unborn 
grandchild. 

The  strength  of  a  chain  is  only  that  of  its 
weakest  link,  and  since  first  the  chain  of  time 
began  to  be  moulded  no  sign  of  weakness  has 
ever  appeared,  and  testing  the  strength  of  the 
link  of  to-day  as  it  is  interwoven  with  that  vast 
number,  the  commencement  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  view,  thank  God  we  stand  at  one  end 
of  the  chain,  and  when  this  end  shall  meet 
with  the  first  link  made,  time  shall  not  have 
afi'ected  its  strength,  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
though  two  yet  one,  shall  appear,  and  at  that 
meeting  each  link  in  the  chain  shall  resound 
the  Maker's  praise,  and  when  joined  none  of  us 
shall  know  which  is  the  beginning  or  the  end. 

To-night  I  fancy  another  link  added  to  the 
great  chain.  We  meet,  in  common  with  others, 
as  a  part,  to  express  our  praise  for  all  it  has 
brought,  and  when  eternity  shall  dawn,  with 
the  countless  myriads  of  God's  creation,  may 
we  praise  him  for  the  present— then  past,  and 
this  be  blended  into  the  harmony  of  the  song 
of  the  redeemed.  We  welcome  you  all  to  the 
present  meeting  and  hope  we  i hall  so  live  to 
our  Maker's  praise  that  he  ehall  welcome  us  to 
partake  in  that  blessed  season  where  Thanks- 
giving shall  never  cease. 

If  to-night  the  conditions  of  humanity  were 
such  that  every  heart  could  with  fervency 
praise  God,  we  would  think  that  day  had 
dawned  when  we  recognized  in  our  fellow  man 
a  brother,  and  yet  there  are  none  dare  say  but 
that  God  has  made  ample  provisions  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  the  race. 

Who  then  is  responsible  for  the  heartaches 
existing  now,  who  has  caused  the  bitter  tears 
to  fiow  and  yet  feels  to  thank  God  that  his 
condition  is  better  than  that  of  his  fellow 
creatures?  If  as  we  bow  at  the  common  altar 
of  our  Father  in  heaven  we  notice  that  some  of 
us  as  children  are  so  burdened  with  grief  that 
to  pray  is  impossible,  let  us  first  seek  to  remove 
the  impediment  that  our  praise  may  be  uni- 
versal. 

You  will  remember  the  Pharisee  who  said, 
"Lord,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men,"  and  jet  in  the  estimation  of  the  Father 
the  poor  publican  was  more  worthy  than  he. 
We  are  thankful  then  to-night  that  God  so 
looks  upon  the  conditions  of  men  that  from  the 
heart  bowed  down  with  grief  may  escape  a 
more  acceptable  praise  than  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  have  oppressed  the  hireling  in  his 


wages  and  then  pray,  ''Father,  I  thank  thee 
that  I  am  not  as  other  men." 

While  we  now  breath  the  atmosphere  of 
discontent  and  disease  and  often  inherit  un- 
fortunate conditions,  looking  forward  with  the 
eye  of  faith  our  praise  surmounts  the  roekjr 
steep  and  there  reechoes  from  the  hills  Nature's 
voice,  unimpaired  by  human  weakneeees.  Maj- 
the  Father  accept  our  praise  for  all  the  blesB- 
ings  of  the  past  year,  and  upon  the  ruin  of  our 
weaknesses  may  we  erect  a  fortress  of  strength 
behind  which  we  may  rest  secure  from  the  at- 
tack of  the  enemy  during  the  coming  year,  and 
if  in  any  point  we  shall  be  conquered  let  it  be 
upon  some  new  field  of  battle  whose  experi- 
ences we  have  never  yet  realiased. 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IT? 

''Kno-wledge— who  hath  it?    Nay,  not  tboa. 
Pale  student,  pondering  thy  futile  lore ; 
A  little  space  it  shall  be  thine,  as  now 
^Tis  his  whose  funeral  passes  at  the  door 
Last  night  a  clown  that  scarcely  knew  to  speD  ; 
Now  he  knows  all,  O  wondrous  miracle  I" 

If  this  life  is  but  a  probationary  one,  « 
preparing  for  something  better,  should  we 
not  take  as  a  '*free  gift"  as  ''a  pearl  without 
price"  every  available,  legitimate  means  that 
leads  to  the  promoting  of  this  preparation. 

Some  one  has  said,  **Do  all  the  good  you 
can,  in  all  the  ways  you  can,  to  all  the  people 
you  can,"  and  I  heartily  voice  the  sentimente 
of  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  words  which  s^y: 
*  Therefore,  let  your  light  so  shine  before 
this  world,  that  they  may  see  your  ^ood 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven."  But,  are  we  doing  **all  the  good 
we  can,"  are  we  ^^promoting  this  prepara- 
tion" when  we  let  our  light  shine  only  on 
those  of  our  own  home  circle?  Time  spent  at 
home  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  in  secret 
prayer  is  time  well  spent  and  is  a  subject 
that  well  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
serious-minded  person.  But  do  we  live  so 
fast  a  life,  that  we  cannot  find  time  for  this, 
and  also  have  time  to  devote  to  whatever 
will  improve  the  mind  as  well  as  heart? 

For  my  part  I  am  no  friend  of  this  entire 
seclusion,  for  I  belive  it  has  an  injurious  ef- 
fect on  the  mind  of  any  scholar.  I  believe 
that  tbo  mind  of  a  scholar  to  be  large  and 
liberal  must  come  into  contact  with  other 
minds,  and  as  the  Chinese  proverb  says  so 
say  I,  that  **A  single  conversation  across  the 
table  with  a  wise  man  is  better  than  ten 
years  mere  study  of  books." 

As  Saints  let  us  not  fall  where  the  Phari- 
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8668  stumbled  in  paying  too  much  attention 
to  the  leeser  questions,  not  heeding  the  more 
weighty  things  of  the  law.  Christ  gave  as 
the  greatest  commandment  of  the  law: 
**Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it; 
Thou  eh  alt  love  thy  neighhor  as  thyself.  On 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets.'*  If  we  keep  these  two  com- 
mandments as  Christ  kept  them  we  need  not 
fear  the  criticism  of  time,  the  criticism  of 
the  best,  the  most  perfect  critic  of  all. 

In  the  educating  of  the  spirit  of  man,  there 
eeems  to  be  a  social  as  well  as  a  spiritual  side 
that  calls  for  attention.  We  might  bend  and 
change,  but  I  do  not  think  we  could  entirely 
crush  this  social  side;  therefore  in  the  educa- 
ting let  us  remember  that  '^BeadiDg  makes  a 
full  man;  writing  an  exact  man;  conversation 
a  ready  man,"  and  wherever  we  find  an  op- 
portunity for  this,  even  though  it  may  be  in 
a  Religio-Iiterary  Society,  let  us  grasp 
hands  with  the  workers  and  say,  God  speed 
all  good  work,  for  **all  things  which  are 
good   cometh   of  God."    And  though  some 


may  think  and  honestly  too,  that  the  odds  are 

against  us,  we  can  say: — 

^Ks^ranted  the  odds  are  against  us,  granted  we 

enter  the  field, 
When  fate  has  fought  and  oonqaered,  broken  the 

sword  and  shield, 
When,  then,  shall  we  ask  for  the  quarter,  or  say 

our  work  is  done? 
Say,  rather,  a  greater  glory  is  oars,  if  the  field  be 

won. 
It  is  war  with  the  wrong  of  years,  with  prejudice, 

pride,  and  hate. 
Against  the  world^s  decrees  and  the  frown  of  an 

evU  fate. 
A  crown  to  the  one  who  wins,  and  the  worst  is 

only  a  grave; 
And  somewhere,  somewhere  still,  a  reward  awaits 

the  brave. 
A  broken  shield   without,    but   a   heroes  heart 

Within, 
And  grasped  with  the  hand  of  steel  the  broken 

blade  may  win." 

Eva  M.  Bailbt. 
Standlit,  Ind.  Ter. 


1^  Address  all  letters  intended  for  this  de- 
partment to  Elder  J.  F.  McDowell,  Magnolia, 
Iowa. 


SERVING. 


I  am  often  so  tired  and  disheartened 
I  hardly  know  what  to  do, 

Tis  baking,  and  sweeping,  and  dusting. 
And  working  the  whole  day  through. 
And  each  day  is  so  like  its  brother 
That  I  scarce  can  tell  one  from  another; 
And  even  the  Sunday,  so  blest. 
Is  broken  and  marred,  like  the  rest, 

With  work  that  I  just  need  to  do, 
So  I  wish  I  could  be  like  Mary, 
Yet  remember  the  serving  of  Martha. 

And  know  that  our  Lord  loved  her  too. 


My  evenings  are  filled  with  the  -mending. 
For  there^s  little  to  make  that  is  new. 

The  children  are  busy  with  lessons. 
And  John  has  his  late  chores  to  do; 
And  each  evening  is  so  like  its  brother 
I  scarce  can  tell  one  from  another. 
But  the  Word  and  the  hymn  are  a  rest. 
And  the  hour  of  our  prayer  is  so  blest 

To  us  who  have  so  much  to  do. 

Though  I  wish  I  could  be  like  Mary, 
I  remember  the  housework  of  Martha, 

And  I  know  that  our  Lord  loved  her  too. 


And  so  we  muat  go  on  just  serving, 

If  serving  is  given  to  do; 
But  our  hearts  can  be  loving  like  Mary, 
And  our  worship  be  tender  and  true. 
If  each  day  is  so  like  its  brother 
That  we  scarce  can  tell  one  from  another. 
Our  souls  can  make  milestones  of  hours. 
Set  thick  on  our  journey,  like  towers 
On  the  highway  of  holiness  true; 
And  we  can  be  loving  like  Mary 
While  working  and  serving  like  Martha, 
And  be  sure  that  our  Lord  loves  us  too, 

— E.  B.  Chase. 
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MBS.  C.  B.  KILLET,  KDITOB. 

^^Unity  of  work  Is  the  hope  of  oar  cause." 


A  BEAUTIFUL  WOMAN. 

Thshe  is  nothing  on  earth  that  commands  so 
much  admiration  as  a  heautiful  woman.  All 
men,  in  every  age,  from  the  king  on  the  throne 
down  to  the  humhle  peasant,  have  admired 
woman,  and,  in  some  instances,  have  adored 
her.  A  few  have  called  her  the  "queen  of 
angels,"  and  we  are  sorry  that  in  some  instances 
she  might  have  heen  called  the  queen  of 
demons.  If  a  man  has  a  heautiful  mother,  he 
is  proud  of  her ;  the  same  if  he  has  a  heautiful 
sister ;  hut  if  he  has  a  heautiful  wife,  he  adds 
vanity  to  his  pride,  and  jealousy,  if  her  heauty 
is  only  on  the  surface. 

Many,  very  many  hav6  had  sorrow  of  the 
deepest  dye,  hecause  their  fieur  ones  have  lacked 
wisdom,  and  have  foolishly  turned  their  heauty 
into  a  snare  to  themselves  and  the  incautious, 
instead  of  giving  their  attention  to  the  heauty 
that  is  eternal. 

In  Scripture  days,  as  well  as  now,  there  were 
brave,  noble,  pure-minded  women,  and  there 
were  women  of  low,  contemptible  habits. 
•  Some  people  have  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary, 
to  have  degraded  women,  that  the  pure  may 
not  be  molested.  If  so  the  pure  should  no 
longer  look  upon  such  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, but  instead  should  look  up  to  them  with 
respect  and  love,  even  as  their  greatest  bene- 
factors. Those  who  cherish  such  an  idea  must 
consider  their  father,  their  brother,  or  their 
husband,  or  all  holding  such  connections  more 
degraded  and  of  less  mind  than  the  male  of 
any  other  class  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Away 
with  such  a  monstrous,  contemptible,  degrad- 
ing idea  I 

All  the  wise  of  every  age,  and  every  nation, 
and  even  those  who  have  not  practiced  virtue, 
have  exalted  it,  and  have  respected  those  who 
have  practiced  it.  There  have  been,  and  are 
now,  many  who  like  Judah  of  old  are  ready  to 
cry  out  against  and  condemn  others,  who  are 
no  more  guilty  than  they.  That  shows  they 
condemn  the  act,  although  they  indulge.  We 
think  that  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  woman, 
will  apply  in  such  cases. 

We  have  said  there  never  was  a  man  so  low 
that  he  did  not  respect  virtue.  Why  has  it 
been  so?  one  might  ask. 

It  is  because  God  has  given  woman  power 
within  herself,  to  protect  herself,  and  she  can 


do  it  if  she  will.  Her  purity  gives  a  pure  in- 
fluence, which  no  man  of  sense,  in  his  ri^ht 
mind,  will  attempt  to  contend  with.  Thm  she 
is  protected  even  as  the  worthies  were  in  tiie 
fiery  furnace.  They  were  surrounded  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  the  flames  could  not  harm 
them ;  she,  by  the  spirit  of  purity,  and  he  can- 
not molest  her.  Thus  ehe  brings  herself  up  to 
the  standard  of  true  womanhood  and  holds 
him  in  honor,  instead  of  allowing  him  and 
herself  to  fall.  Woman,  God's  crowning  work, 
in  the  one  who  holds  the  deetiny  of  mortals  in 
her  grasp,  and  the  world  is  to-day  in  a  very- 
great  degree  what  she  has  made  it,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously. 

We  will  admit  that  it  must  be  harder  for 
those  who  were  born  under  un&vorable  (nr- 
cumstances  to  come  up  to  woman's  true  posi- 
tion in  life  than  for  some  others,  but  still  it 
seems  to  us  that  even  such  have  a  chance  to  re- 
form, and  come  into  the  right  path. 

There  are  good  and  there  are  bad  people  in 
every  community,  and  in  every  church,  and 
each  one  has  his  choice  of  society  and  its  in- 
fluences. If  not,  we  should  not  be  accountable 
for  our  doings.  We  are  aware  that  if  one  has 
entered,  or  appears  to  have  entered  the  down- 
ward road,  those  on  the  other  are  liable  to 
practice  the  world's  motto :  "Kick  her  down; 
let  her  go."  But  instead  the  hand  of  love 
should  be  extended  to  the  unwary,  and  if 
they  will  accept,  they  will  be  brought  back 
and  we  shall  have  done  our  duty.  If  any  can- 
did thinker  peruses  the  book  of  Proverbs,  he 
must  decide,  that  the  ancient  writers  thought 
that  every  person  had  his  choice  of  the  paths 
in  life,  and  that  certain  causes  were  followed 
by  certain  effects,  that  there  was  no  excuse,  no 
way  of  escape,  but  by  repentance.  The  wise 
writer  said,  that  a  virtuous  woman  is  prized 
far  above  rubies,  and  her  husband  doth  safely 
trust  in  her. 

The  word  virtue  is  not  confined  to  chastity 
alone,  for  Webster  gives  it  many  definitions, 
but  that  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  yet 
all  the  others  are  necessary  to  constitute  a 
beautiful  woman.  The  same  writer  says:  **8he 
doeth  her  husband  good  and  not  evil,  all  the 
days  of  her  life."  She  is  not  clamorous,  but 
governs  her  home  by  the  scepter  of  love.  She 
worketh  willingly  with  her  hands,  is  prompt 
and  diligent,  and  thereby  her  home  runs  like  a 
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macliiiie,  taming  out  bleesings  for  all  of  its  in- 
tnatee  and  pleasure  to  the  visitor  and  the 
weary  traveler. 

We  do  not  expect  the  women  of  our  age  to 

labor  exactly  by  the  pattern  given  in  the  last 

chapter  of  the  above-named  book,  because  the 

costoms  and  means  of  the  present  day  will  not 

admit,  but  we  can  draw  the  conclusion  tl^at  a 

wife,  or  a  wife  elect,  must  not  consider  herself 

a  toy  only  to  be  admired,  or  a  poodle  to  live 

only  for  a  plaything.    Adherence  to  such  ideas 

has  wrecked  many  homes,  or  caused  an  utter 

abandonment,  which  otherwise   might    have 

been  prosperous  and  happy. 

A  good  wife  keeps  up  with  her  work;  then 
there  can  be  no  just  fault-finding  by  her  hus- 
band. She  has  their  food  properly  prepared, 
and  in  season  to  meet  the  demands  of  business. 
She  also  sees  that  their  wardrobe  is  in  proper 
order,  consequently  they  can  appear  on  the 
etreet,  or  wherever  circumstances  may  call 
them,  in  a  manner  to  command  respect,  and  if 
her  husband  does  not  give  her  praise  at  home 
as  he  ought,  and  as  the  Bible  bids,  she  gets 
praise  abroad.  But  praise  from  her  husband 
would  be  far  more  encouraging. 

Husbands  praised  their  wives  in  Solomon's 
day,  but  in  modem  days  the  custom  seems  to 
be  almost  obsolete.  Observation  has  shown  us 
many  instances  in  which  the  true  and  faithful 
wife  and  mother  has  received  less  praise  and 
respect  than  she  of  less  merit.  The  scarcity  of 
anything  makes  it  more  valuable,  but  in  the 
day  of  reckoning,  which  will  receive  the  "Well 
done,  thou  feithful  and  true,"  if  we  can  have 
hot  one,  give  us  a  conscious  knowledge  that 
cor  efforts  have  been  worthy  of  praise,  instead 
of  praise  without  worthy  efforts. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  possess  fine 
features  and  a  fair  complexion  to  be  beautiful, 
for  some  of  the  most  beautiful  women  we  ever 
met  were  somewhat  defective  in  those  points. 
The  old  adage,  ''Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does,"  is  as  true  to-day  as  when  it  was  first 
spoken,  and  every  woman  has  the  privilege  of 
acquiring  it.  So  dear  sisters,  young  and  old, 
let  us  try  each  day  to  properly  make  our  toilet, 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  personal. 

Almira. 


Thb  experience  of  one  who  has  passed 
through  with  what  we  are  about  to  enter  upon, 
proves  many  times  a  great  source  of  encourage- 
ment. 

The  words  of  the  aged  whom  we  regard  as 
grand  landmarks  in  this  life  work  are  gathered 
op  as  fragments  of  gold  by  the  treasure  seekers 
who  aim  to  make  life  a  success. 


IDEAL  WOMEN. 

Read  before  the  Daughters  of  Zion,  Pittsburg 
Pennsylvania. 

A  FEW  years  ago   I   heard  a  Mrs.  M 

lecture  on  temperance  and  "what  a  woman 
could  do."  In  her  talk  she  described  her  "Ideal 
Woman."  She  was  one  who  would  dare  go  into 
the  saloons  and  slums  of  the  city  and  reform 
fallen  men  and  reclaim  prostitute  women.  This 
would  indeed  be  a  grand  work,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  the  proper  way,  and  I  thought  how 
much  better  if  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  would  seek  to  make  their  homes  pleas- 
ant, they  might  prevent,  rather  than  cure 
crime;  but  as  I  followed  Mrs.  M*— -'s  Ideal 
Women  in  her  mission  I  found  her  spending  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  away  from  her  own 
home.  I  did  not  see  in  her  any  of  those  sweet 
domestic  qualities,  that  would  make  her  the 
center  of  attraction  in  the  home  circle;  and 
who  but  a  kind  mother,  an  affectionate  sister, 
or  a  cheerful,  home-loving  wife,  and  make  the 
home  the  happiest,  and  most  attractive  place 
on  earth  for  the  father  and  brother,  or  the 
husband  and  son.  and  thus  preve7\t,  rather  than 
hunt  up  and  try  to  cure  crime. 

It  seemed  to  me  the  "Ideal  Woman"  is  one 
who  will  always  preside  at  her  own  table  and 
be  cheerful.  She  will  not  talk  of  the  worries 
and  trials  of  housekeeping,  though  it  may  be 
washday  or  house  cleaning  time.  She  will  see 
that  those  who  have  to  face  the  world  are  com- 
fortable, she  will  remember  that  her  kind 
attention,  an  encouraging  word,  and  cheerful 
good-bye  as  they  leave  their  homes  in  the  morn- 
ing will  not  only  make  them  more  anxious  to 
return  in  the  evening,  but  she  is  lightening 
the  burden  and  helping  them  through  the 
worries  of  the  day.  She  will  never  fail  to  have 
her  home  well  lighted  and  comfortable  and  be 
there  to  welcome  them  in  the  evening.  She 
will  listen  to  their  experiences,  and  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  trials,  and  thus  by  her 
patience  she  has  taken  one  step  toward  pre- 
venting crime 

Our  ideal  woman  must  not  be  like  those  of 
whom  Josiah  Allen  writes,  who  cares  for  noth- 
ing but  "crazy  quilts  and  fancy  back  combs." 
Fancy  work,  crochet  lace,  and  all  those  things 
are  very  nice,  and  there  is  not  a  woman  who 
will  not  try  to  have  them,  but  don't  let  us  have 
them  at  the  expense  of  our  families.  Better 
lay  them  aside  and  enter  into  the  games  and 
pastimes  with  the  boys.  Try  in  every  way  to 
instruct,  and  .entertain  them.  Do  not  be  too 
industrious  in  the  evening;  remember  that 
those  who  are  in  the  work  shop  and  office,  or 
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Bhat  np  in  a  echoolroom,  must,  and  will,  have 
recreation  and  amaeement,  and  if  yoar  eons 
don't  find  it  at  home,  thej  will  go  down  town 
with  "the  boys."  The  boys  will  take  them 
to  the  club,  from  the  club  to  the  saloon,  and 
from  the  Saloon  we  know  not  where. 

Encoarage  your  boy  to  have  his  companions 
to  visit  his  home.  Invite  his  cham  to  take 
dinner  with  him  occasionally.  Boys  like  those 
things,  besides  yon  will  know  what  kind  of 
company  he  keeps.  And  now  here  is  a  chance 
for  our  girls  to  prevent  crime,  by  being  socia- 
ble with  your  brother's  friend.  Sing  and  play 
for  them,  read  good  books  and  talk  about  them, 
play  games  with  them;  if  they  are  not  just 
what  you  approve  of,  try  to  substitute  some- 
thing else  but  keep  the  boys  at  home. 

Our  ideal  woman  must  be  very  careful  about 
enforcing  the  home  rule  Remember  the  games 
played  at  your  fireside  are  robbed  of  the  vices 
and  evil  influences  of  the  club  room  and  by  be- 
ing lenient  you  may  take  one  more  step  to- 
ward preventing  crime. 

Our  ideal  woman  will,  in  the  meanwhile, 
try  to  have  that  tact  which  is  only  acquired  by 
the  unselfish,  prayerful  woman,  tact  that  con- 
sists in  a  word,  a  smile,  an  explanation,  a  some- 
thing done,  a  something  left  undone;  but 
whatever  it  is  it  must  be  done  in  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  place.  The  little  word 
or  deed  may  be  such  a  little  thing,  and  yet, 
may  accomplish  so  much  toward  gaining  the 
love  and  confidence  of  not  only  your  own 
£Etmily,  but  you  might  reach  out  and  help  their 
companions  to  come  up  higher.  The  ideal 
woman  must  remember  that  while  charity  be- 
gins at  home,  it  mu^t  not  9tay  there,  it  must  go 
out  after  the  many  young  boys  and  girls  who 
have  never  known  the  comfort  of  a  well-regu- 
lated home  nor  the  kind  influence  of  a  cheerful, 
loving  mother,  and  by  your  kindness,  you  are 
implanting  in  them  higher  ideas  of  life,  and  as 
Daughters  of  Zion,  let  us  develop  that  cheerful 
disposition,  the  flrm  gentleness  of  character 
that  will  make  us  ideal  women  who  can  take 
sunshine  and  happiness  with  us  as  we  go  on 
our  mission  in  life. 


Pray  for  the  poor;  but  stop  not  there 
Add  ye  a  gift  to  every  prayer; 
And  thus  give  wings  to  all  your  words 
To  sing  in  flight  as  sing  the  birds. 

Pray  for  the  reapers,  as  they  sow 
The  seeds  of  love  as  forth  they  go; 
But  fill  their  baskets  if  you  can, 
And  cheer  their  toil  for  Grod  and  man. 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME  FOR  SELFISH 
CHILDREN? 

'^'am  tired  of  reading  that"  Nellie  sits,, 
stylishly  dressed,  reading  in  the  parlor,  whil» 
her  poorly-dressed,  worn-out  mother  dradget 
in  the  kitchen.  After  reading  such,  we  are  ex- 
pected to  condemn  the  conduct  of  Nellie  and 
commiserate  the  mother. 

Is  Nellie  altogether  to  blame  for  her  selfish- 
ness? Is  the  mother  entirely  blameless?  In 
answer  to  both  these  questions,  emphatically,, 
no.  While  some  children  are  naturally  selfish, 
the  majority  are  not  While  young  they  can 
be  taught  to  be  helpful  and  regard  the  happi- 
ness of  others.  Most  children  take  a  keen  de- 
light in  ''helping  mamma."  To  them  no 
pleasure  is  equal  to  mamma's  approving  smile. 
In  early  childhood  is  the  time  to  teach  the  lit^ 
tie  ones  unselfishness. 

Some  mothers,  through  being  overparticular 
or  not  wishing  to  be  bothered ,  do  not  encour- 
age baby's  efibrts  to  help,  while  others,  through 
a  mistaken  sense  of  love,  do  not  allow  it  I 
once  heard  a  fond  but  unwise  mother  say^ 
"Ruth  shall  never  work  as  long  as  I  can.  I 
want  her  to  enjoy  herself."  Mistaken  mother, 
to  thus  rob  your  child  of  the  truest  means  of 
enjoyment — that  of  ministering  to  the  comfort 
of  others ! 

While  mother-love  would  prompt  one  to  do 
all  for  a  child,  and  give  it  the  best  of  every- 
thing, judgment  would  show  that  such  a  course 
would  be  to  its  detriment.  A  wise  mother  will 
teach  a  child  to  give  due  respect,  deference,  and 
honor  to  herself. 

Do  not  unilerstand  me  to  mean  that  the 
daughter  of  the  household  should  do  all  the 
labor,  while  the  mother  spends  her  time  in 
leisure.  Not  bv  any  means.  The  mother,  if 
in  good  health,  should  always  feel  that  she  is 
the  head  of  the  bouse,  and  the  daughters  that 
they  are  assistants.  An  ideal  home  is  where 
mother  and  daughters  share  their  work  and 
their  leisure  together.  Mothers,  don't  deprive 
your  little  ones  of  the  joy  of  feeling  that  they 
are  of  use  to  you. 

I  wish  I  could  depict  to  you  the  happiness 
that  illuminates  the  face  of  my  little  girl  when 
I  call  her  "my  assistant  housekeeper."  Bear 
this  in  mind,  that  you,  mothers,  are  in  a  great 
degree  responsible  if  your  children  grow  up  in 
selfishness. — Sel 


"An  old  writer  says,  'AH  discouragement 
is  from  the  Devil.'  I  wish  every  Christian 
would  take  this  as  a  motto  and  realize  that 
he  must  fly  from  discouragement  as  he  would 
from  sin. 
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WHILE  ROCKING  THE  CRADLE. 


Fd  rocked  the  baby's  cradle  all  day  loog, 
When  waking,  I  had  sung  him  many  a  song; 
To-night,  though  I  was  weary  and  he  slept, 
Beeide  the  little  cradle  I  was  kept; 
I  knew  that  if  I  left  him  he  would  wake, 
And  hours  more  to  soothe  him  it  would  take. 

ISiis  evening  I  had  longed  to  be  away 

With  dear  old  friends,  that  were  so  bright 

and  gay. 
And  wished  that  baby,  though  I  loved  the 

dear, 
Would  not  always  keep  me  watching  here. 

I  fear  that  I  was  murmuring  at  my  lot, 
While  hlessings  were  by  me  just  then  forgot; 
And,  while   I   heard   the   bells  from  clock 

towers  chime 
Their  strokes,  I  counted  off  as  wasted  time. 
But  all  at  once  the  clock  bell  seemed  to  say, 
**Thi8  is  precious  time  for  thee  to  pray." 

And  so  surprised  was  I  at  what  it  said. 
Unthinking,  towards  the  tower  I  turned  my 

head, 
And  murmured  in  an  absent  sort  of  way, 
"What  is  this  thing  for  which  I  ought  to 

pray?" 
And  down  the  last  vibration,  soft  and  mild, 
Pell    floating,    floating,    saying,    "For    the 

child."     . 

Then  down  along  the  wooded  path,  where 

night 
Lay  darkly  spread,  I  saw  a  garment  white 
Upon  a  little  form  that  slowly  made 
Its  way  beneath  the  poplars'  heavy  shade. 
"O  heaven!"    I  cried;  for,  lol  the  little  one 
Who  wandered  there  was  my  own  precious 

son. 

And  out  in  the  night  I  would  have  fled 

To  bring  him  back;  but  lo!  a  soft  voice  said, 

"Thou  canst  not  call  him  back,  he  would  not 

come. 
For  he   is   journeying   toward   his   distant 

home. 

"But  watch  him,  as  along  life's  way  he  goes, 
And  see  if  thou  canst  save    him  from    its 

woes." 
The  way  was  dark  and  rough  for  baby  feet, 
A  thousand  terrors  would  my  darling  meet. 

I  saw  him  stumble,  fall,  and  in  despair. 
My  heart  sent  up  to  Grod  one  earnest  prayer; 
And  from  the  darkness  issued  forth  a  light— 
A  blessed  angel,  clad  in  robes  of  white. 


Who  lifted  up  the  little  fallen  child. 
And  in   his   tear-stained   face   she   sweetly 
smiled. 

Then  on  she  sent  him  all  alone  once  more; 
I  cried,  lest  he  should  stumble  as  before; 
"O  Grodi  my  God!  my  soul  imploreth  thee 
To  save  him  from  the  ills  he  cannot  see." 

And  lo!  the  path  was  lined  on  either  side 
With  angel  forms  and  faces  glorifled. 
Whose  radiant  light  was  like  the  light  of 

day, 
And  I  rejoiced  that  he  could  see  the  way. 

But,  lo!  'twas  not  a  child  that  journeyed  on — 
Behold!  a  youth  to  manhood  nearly  grown! 
And  now,  from  out  the  angel-lighted  way. 
He  turned  aside  and  oft  was  prone  to  stray; 
The  dreary  woodland  and  the  wild  beast*a 

cave 
Dismayed  him  not,  he  was  so  strong  and 

brave. 

"Dear  Lord,"  I  cried,  "have  mercy  now,  I 

pray, 
And  keep  his  feet  from  straying  from  thy 

way." 
And  lo!  another  angel  band  arose 
To  warn  him  of  the  forest  and  its  woes. 

Again  I  prayed  that  angels  might  be  given 
To  guard  him  to  the  very  gate  of  heaven — 
To  turn  him  evermore  away  from  sin. 
That  he,  at  last,  with  joy,  might  enter  in. 

I  felt  that  I  could  plead  for  him  for  aye, — 
E'en  from  his  birth  until  his  dying  day, — 
Knowing  that  mortal   prayer,  e'en  all  life 

long, 
Could  never  make  the  angel  guard  too  strong.. 

Then  I,  awakening  from  the  vision  fair, 
Looked  for  my  baby — he  was  sleeping  there; 
And  now,  day  after  day,  while  sitting  by, 
I  never  breathe  a  murmur  or  a  sigh. 

Thus,  when  I  hear  the  clock  bells  sweetly 

chime, 
I  do  not  feel  they  mark  the  wasted  time; 
For  now  the  blessed  ringing  of  the  bells. 
Hour  after  hour,  of  prayer  to  heaven  tells. 

Now  along  the  baby's  pathway  stand 

A  blessed  host — a  euardian  angel  band. 

And    nevermore   shall   cease   the    mother's 

prayer, 
That  God,  in  his  great  love,  will  keep  them 

there. — SeL 
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Sunday  School  Workers. 

LUCT  LY0M8  BBB8BGUIE,  EDITOR. 

''Clear  thooghts  patiently  worked  out  and  freely  interchanged  before  action  is  called  for,  are  tbe  only 
means  of  making  that  action  wise,  permanent,  and  effective/' 


"OUR  MISSION  TO  THE  CHILDREN." 

I  A8EID  some  one,  "What  do  you  think  that 
Tniasion  is?"  They  said,  "To  love  them."  I 
thoufi^ht  a  moment,  and  the  more  I  thought, 
the  more  I  marvelled  at  the  depth  and  per- 
tinence of  the  answer. 

Qod  is  love.  Love  is  eternal.  And  the 
apostle  says,  "Love  faileth  not"  (or  the  charity 
which  we  are  told  is  love).  He  says  also  that 
^*He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God." 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  any  mission 
to  the  children,  we  mast  get  near  to  them  in 
order  to  fulfill  it.  And  the  first  step  is  to  love 
them.  They  will  love  us  if  we  first  love  them, 
«nd  no  one  is  so  quick  to  detect  the  spurious 
article  as  the  children.  If  we  love  them  we 
will  draw  them  to  us,  as  Christ  by  his  love 
•drew  all  men  unto  him.  And  the  foundation 
stone  is  thus  laid  for  future  helpfulness. 

There  is  a  common  expression  reading  some- 
thing like  this.  "We  must  get  ourselves  down 
to  the  level  of  the  children."  1  have  always 
felt  as  if  it  were  going  up,  hand  in  hand  with 
purity  and  innocence.  A  sweet  little  one  said 
last  Sabbath  about  her  eight  year  old  brother. 
""Teacher,  when  Mommie  can't  tell  me  I  ask 
Leland.  He  knows  lots  more  about  Jesus  than 
Mommie  does."  I  almost  felt  as  if  I  stood  upon 
holy  ground  when  I  looked  into  the  child's 
pure,  earnest,  eyes.  Have  we  a  mission  to  such 
as  these?  Is  it  not  to  help  them  to  keep  their 
garments  "unspotted  from  the  world  ?"  To  be 
a  voice  of  warning  to  them?  To  teach  them 
the  lessons  of  Christ  so  that  in  after  years  the 
knowledge  they  have  gained  will  be  a  sure 
hold  to  steady  them  in  the  right  way,  a  sure 
staff  upon  which  to  lean  ? 

To  stir  up  the  fruitful  soil  of  their  hearts  by 
kindly  words — with  loving  purposes,  and  plant 
therein  seeds'which  shall  bear  fruit  in  a  consecra- 
tion of  their  lives,  to  all  high  and  holy  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds  ? 

To  help  them  remember  that  whenever  they 
see  a  noble  action  it  is  for  them  to  emulate; 
from  whomsoever  they  hear  a  grand  thought 
voiced,  it  is  for  them  to  put  it  away  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  and  live  by  it,  and  to  see  how 
with  their  best  discernment  and  energy  they 
<»in  proceed  to  do  it. 

To  lead  and  guide  them  (ourselves  keeping 


"in  touch"  with  the  Master)  so  that  as  they 
grow  into  better  things  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinually meet  them  from  a  still  higher  plane. 

To  help  them  to  be  courteous  at  home  and 
abroad.  (There  can  be  no  higher  title  given  to 
anyone  than  that  of  Christian  gentleman.) 

To  be  a  guide  in  their  intellectual  pleasares 
to  such  good  purpose  that  they  may  desire  the 
wisdom  which  comes  from  the  reading  of  all 
good  books.  Men  and  women  who  are  of  the 
most  use  in  the  world  and  in  the  Lord's  work 
do  not  throw  away  God  given  time  reading 
trashy  literature.  If  we  do  all  this  and  the 
seed  bear  fruit,  they  will  certainly  be  followers 
of  Christ,  loving  virtue  in  women,  and  honor 
in  men. 

But  must  it  be  the  parents  alone  who  shall 
do  this?  Nay,  but  as  far  as  li(^  in  their  power, 
all,  whose  work  lies  with  children  all  children, 
or  who  have  opportunity  to  gather  in  from  the 
highways  and  hedges.  Is  not  this  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel?  The  key-note?  We  believe  so. 
This  "doing  unto  others,"  and  think  also  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  more  of  the  force  of 
the  work  will  be  concentrated  upon  its  chil- 
dren. All  this  takes  time!  Ah  yes  I  And 
patience,  and  self-denial.  But  then,  you  are 
drawing  upon  the  love  which  "faileth  not," 
"And  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in 
God."  So  our  reward  is  with  us.  We  cannot 
put  forth  a  helping  hand  without  ourselves  re- 
ceiving the  benefit. 

Life  is  real,  is  earnest,  and  passing  rapidly. 
Let  us  hasten  to  our  mission  field  and  work 
while  it  is  yet  day,  and  may  our  heavenly 
Father  bless  the  children  and  their  helpers. 
Patience;  accomplish  thy  labor;    accomplish  thy 

work  of  aflfectlon ! 
♦    ♦    *    Accomplish   tby   labor  of  love,  till  the 

heart  is  made  g^like, 
Purified,  strengthened,  perfected,  and  rendered 
more  worthy  of  heaven. 


God  demands  not  sentiment,  but  justice. 
The  Bible  know?  nothing  of  the  religious 
sentiments  and  emotions  whereof  we  hear  so 
much  talk  nowadays.  It  speaks  of  duty,  Be- 
loved, if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  to  love  one 
another.  We  must  live  nobly  to  love  nobly.— 
Charles  Kingsley. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL.— Part  IL 

BY  J.  F.  MINTUN. 


OF  OBGANIZATION  AND  AUTHORITT  OF 
OFFICKB8. 

Ws  have  concluded  that  the  Sanday  school 
tt  of  srreat  importance,  and  the  next  thing  that 
follows  ie  how  can  we  ^how  its  importance, 
and  pot  it  into  practical  operation. 

Every    principle   or   system    of    principles, 
whether  hnman  or  divine,  and  I  might  include 
Satanic,  is,  if  thought  to  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  advocated  or  put  into  operation, 
represented     by   organization.      Those   forces 
accept! n J?  or   desiring  the  promotion  of  said 
principle  or  principles.    The  more  important 
the  principle  to  he  put  into  active  operation, 
the  more  perfect  the  organic  laws  governing, 
and  the  serious  consideration  to  be  had  in 
devising  said  laws,  and  the  more  perfect  the 
mind  or  minds  of  those  by  whom  said  laws  are 
devised.    Hence,  as  we  sometimes  argue,  the 
necessity  of  the  perfect  organic  laws  of  the 
church  as  devised  by  the  divine  mind  existing 
in  the  public  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  a  record  of  which  organic 
laws  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
To  meet  all  the  requirements  growing  out  of 
the  existence  of  and  demand  for  certain  princi- 
ples, and  to  publish  those  principles  applicable 
to  all  demands,  there  exist  departments  of  the 
same  work,  and  each  department  so  organized 
as  to  best  accomplish  the  work  assigned  to 
such  department,  and  yet  working  in  harmony 
with  the  organic  body  of  which  it  is  a  depart- 
ment 

It  has  been  considered  by  the  church,  or 
body  of  Christ,  that  there  is  of  necessity  such  a 
department  (of  the  work  of  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  the  most  effici- 
ciently)  as  the  Sunday  school,  and  have  consid- 
ered it  of  such  importance  as  to  arrange  for  its 
successful  operation,  by  adopting  the  "Constitu- 
tion and  By  Laws,"  in  which  is  recognized 
certain  offices  because  of  certain  specific  duties, 
each  office  to  be  filled  by  those  who  may  be 
chosen  to  act  for  this  department  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties  in  the  general, 
district,  and  local  organizations. 

The  adoption  of  the  organic  laws  at  present 
in  operation  is  by  the  authority  of  the  church, 
and  because  the  offices  therein  appointed  as 
veil  as  the  duties  relating  to  said  offices  have 
been  considered  the  wisest  and  most  perfect 
that  the  hnman  mind,  assisted  by  a  portion  of 
divine  wisdom,  has  been  able  to  devise,  and  to 
accomplish  their  legitimate  results  all  must  act 
Acoording  to  the  law  governing,  and  so  fiur  as  such 


organic  law,  have  had  perfect  operation  they 
have  been  proven  quite  efficient  in  answering 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  devised.  No- 
law,  however  perfect  it  may  be  of  itself,  unless 
put  in  operation  as  devised,  can  bring  about 
the  result  desired,  or  the  results  that  would 
naturally  follow  its  perfect  execution,  henoe- 
however  perfect  may  be  the  rules  given  to- 
direct  the  officials  of  the  Sunday  school  work, 
either  locally,  in  districts  or  in  the  general 
association,  they  cannot  accomplish  the  work, 
assigned  them  so  as  to  bring  about  results^ 
desired,  unless  they  are  permitted  so  to  act  as 
specified  by  the  rules,  and  all  the  environments- 
surrounding  them  are  submissive,  and  the- 
officials,  much  less  the  law,  should  not  be 
judged  as  to  its  efficiency  or  inefficiency  by  the- 
results  of  a  deficient  operation  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning. 

Those  most  interested,  or  those  who  should 
be,  are  those  most  benefited  by  any  cause,  and 
those  most  interested  should  show  it  by  an  ac- 
tive engagement  in  the  thing  in  which  they 
should  be  interested.  The  ministry  are  in* 
their  personal  work  of  instructing,  and  in  par- 
tially filling  the  place  in  training  their  children* 
made  vacant  by  their  absence  in  missionary- 
work  the  most  benefited,  and  should  always 
be  careful  in  showing  their  interest  by  their 
presence,  and  active  engagement  in  the  Sun- 
day school  work.  The  absence  of  one  of  the- 
general  ministry  from  Sunday  schools  when  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  be  present  lends  silent 
discouragement,  and  should  not  be  done. 

There  is  no  part  of  church  work  that  needs 
greater,  or  more  universal  encouragement  to 
place  it  and  continue  in  that  plane  of  existence 
where  it  should  be  to  accomplish  the  good  de- 
signed, and  that  encouragment  cannot  be  bet- 
ter shown  than  by  a  humble  recognition  of 
every  officer  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  office  to 
which  they  have  been  appointed^  and  for  all 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school, 
and  by  this  means  the  existing  adverse  en- 
vironments will  be  minimized  if  not  wholly 
removed. 

An  "active  engagement"  comprehends  much. 
Not  only  must  the  lesson  be  prepared,  and  in- 
terest shown  in  class  work,  but  also  should 
they  each  act  their  part,  for  upon  this  much 
depends.  The  superintendent  should  be 
listened  to  in  his  counsels,  and  submissiveness 
manifest  to  his  rulings,  with  the  same  interest 
that  he  should  show  in  giving  counsel  and 
ruling  in  the  interests  of  the  Sunday  school 
work  as  necessity  demands,  and  such  necessity 
exists  for  him  to  rule  and  counsel,  when  coun- 
sel or  ruling  is  necessary  in  any  sense  by  any 
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one  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Sanday 
school  ander  his  charge,  and  never  ehoald 
there  be  a  rebellions  disposition  manifest  to 
his  action,  bnt  a  proper  examination  at  a 
proper  time  woald  be  acceptable  and  advisable 
if  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  hia 
acts,  bat  this  shoald  seldom  be  in  the  Sanday 
echool  proper. 

The  secretary  who  makes  the  history  of  the 
Sanday  echool,  shoald  be  assisted  especially  by 
the  teachers  and  other  officials  so  that  the  his- 
tory mAde  will  be  a  troth ful  one,  for  a  secre- 
tary not  so  assisted  might  do  the  best  he  coald, 
record  the  acts  of  the  Sunday  school  as  best  he 
or  she  could  personally  gather  it,  and  yet  be 
imperfect,  and  hence  when  referred  to  in  after 
time  would  bear  an  untruthful  history. 

The  treasurer  exists  from  a  necessity  for  such 
office,  and  the  person  appointed  to  this  office 
-cannot  act  unless  there  is  that  placed  at  his  or 
her  disposal  for  which  the  necessity  arose  for 
the  existence  of  this  office.  The  interest  and 
confidence  in  any  venture  is  largely  shown  by 
the  financial  aid  it  receives  through  the  law  or 
that  plan  devised.  It  is  very  discouraging, 
And  shows  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  school  as  a  whole  when  the  treasurer  is 
not  sustained  in  the  fulfillment  of  duty  so  that 
«very  legal  demand  of  the  school  may  be  satis- 
factorily  supplied   by  the   means   on    hand. 


Emergencies  may  arise  because  of  unforeseen 
accidents,  or  expenses  existing,  at  which  times 
special  plans  may  be  devised,  but  all  such  plans 
should  be  in  harmony  with  every  principle  of 
righteousness  sought  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
icinds  of  the  scholars  in  the  Sunday  school. 
The  rule  governing  the  raising  of,  or  giving 
means  to  sustain  the  Sunday  school  shoald  be 
by  the  principle  of  free  will  offerings- 

The  librarian,  organist,  chorister,  and  janitor 
have  been  considered  important  members  of 
the  Sunday  school,  and  when  they  are  ap- 
pointed should  be  sustained  so  that  the  whole 
work  may  move  in  harmony  with  the  law 
governing  the  existence  of  such  offices. 

Every  member  should  be  actively  engaged  in 
the  work  to  which  they  are  appointed,  and 
should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another. 
By  this  means  there  will  be  accomplished  a 
more  perfect  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  each 
member,  more  perfect  and  beneficial  resalts 
will  occur,  and  confi<1ence  be  begotten  in  others 
towards  this  department  of  the  work,  besides, 
if  deficiencies  exist  in  the  present  organic  law 
the  results  will  disclose  what  and  where  such 
deficiencies  are  so  they  may  be  rectified,  and 
thus  better  results  be  obtained  for  the  future, 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  things  for  which 
we  should  labor. 


ROWING  AGAINST  THE  TIDE. 


It  is  easy  to  glide  with  its  ripples 

Adown  the  stream  of  time, 
To  flow  with  the  course  of  the  river, 

Like  music  to  some  old  rhyme; 
But  ah!  it  takes  courage  and  patience 

Against  its  current  to  ride, 
And  we  must  have  strength  from  heaven 

When  rowing  against  the  tide. 

We  may  float  on  the  river's  surface, 

While  our  oars  scarce  touch  the  stream, 
And  visions  of  earthly  glory 

On  our  dazzled  sight  may  gleam; 
We  forget  that  on  before  us 

The  dashing  torrents  roar, 
And  while  we  are  idly  dreaming 

Its  waters  will  carry  us  o'er. 

But  a  few — Ah!  would  there  were  many — 

Row  up  the  "stream  of  Life;" 
They  struggle  against  its  surges, 

And  mind  neither  toil  nor  strife; 


Though  weary  and  faint  with  labor, 

Singing  triumphant  they  ride, 
For  Christ  is  the  hero's  captain 

When  rowing  against  the  tide. 

Far  on  through  the  hazy  distance, 

Like  the  mist  on  a  distant  shore, 
They  see  the  walls  of  a  city, 

With  its  banners  floating  o'er. 
Seen  through  a  glass  so  darkly, 

They  almost  mistake  their  way; 
But  faith  throws  light  on  their  labor 

When  darkness  shuts  out  their  day. 

And  shall  we  be  one  of  that  number, 

Who  mind  not  toil  nor  pain? 
Shall  we  moan  the  loss  of  earth's  pleasures, 

When  we  have  a  crown  to  gain? 
Or  shall  we  glide  on  with  the  river, 

With  death  at  the  end  of  the  ride. 
While  our  brother,  with  heaven  before  him, 

Is  rowing  against  the  tide? 

--Seleeted. 
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"We  search  the  world  for  truth ;  we  cull 
The  good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful, 
From  graTen  stones  and  written  scroll 
From  all  old  flower-fields  of  the  soul.'* 

*^  8AW  a  little  bird  up  in  the  tree  to-day.  I 
thought  it  was  a  robin.  It  was  hopping 
4uroiiiid  and  I  thought  I  saw  red  on  its  breast. 
I  ain't  qnite  sure,  but  I  thought  it  was "  So 
with  serioaa  face  chatted  a  little  maid  who 
lately  callfni  upon  us.  During  the  long  winter 
of  oar  northern  clime  she  had  been  confined 
within  doors,  and  her  little  heart  was  longing 
for  the  return  of  spring.  How  eagerly  she  was  - 
watching  for  sweet  red -breasted  robin,  because 
«he  knew  him  to  be  the  sure  harbinger  of 
spring,  and  with  the  coming  of  spring  would 
come  her  freedom. 

And,  indeed,  the  little  maid  was  right. 
Spring  is  at  the  door.  Her  balmy  airs  invite 
us  forth  to  luxuriate  in  the  glad,  bright  sun- 
shine which  is  reaching  down  into  the  earth 
with  its  life-giving  touch  making  the  graps  and 
flowers  to  adorn  her.  The  red  breast  of  robin 
is  flashing  among  the  swelling  buds  and  "the 
To'ce  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land." 

There  is  for  the  seasons  an  appointed  time  of 
return,  and  for  all  things  which  God  has  pur- 
posed there  comes  the  day  of  accomplishment, 
and  the  question  comes  to  our  heart  this 
morning  with  great  force  and  im press! veness, 
""Has  the  set  time  to  favor  Zion  really  come  !" 

Even  the  tiny  maiden  of  but  six  summers, 
was  wise  enough  to  have  learned  the  indica- 
tions of  the  season's  change,  and  shall  not  His 
saints  who  have  been  calling  upon  him  day 
and  night  for  lo,  these  many  years  that  Zion 
might  be  redeemed  and  her  weary  children 
gathered,  recognize  the  signs  which  indicate 
the  day  as  near  at  hand  ? 

Spring  is  with  us,  and,  in  just  a  few  more 
^ys,  from  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
irom  Maine  to  California  there  will  be  a  turn- 
ing of  faces  and  a  hurrying  by  rapid  convey- 
ance of  many  pilgrims  to  a  little  unknown 
Tillage  within  the  State  of  Iowa. 

There  will  be  many  happy  meetings,  many 
warm  hand  clasps,  and  in  prayer,  praise,  and 
'Council  the  laborers  for  Zion  will  renew  their 
fltrength  to  go  forth  again  to  the  battle.  As 
we  bring  this  scene  near  to  us,  go  forward,  as 
U  were,  to  meet  it,  the  question  arises  in  our 
mind,  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night  f  Are 
there  any  indications  that  the   morning  is 


near?  Is  the  east  reddening  with  a  single  rosy 
blush  of  its  coming?  Listen!  Is  it  nothing 
that,  aAer  having  been  driven,  persecuted,  and 
robbed,  our  enemies  become  our  friends? 
When  called  upon  to  suffer  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  all  this,  to  be  humiliated,  wounded 
even  unto  death  by  the  falsehood  and  treachery 
of  those  of  like  precious  faith,  is  it  nothing,  we 
ask,  that  the  calm,  discriminating,  judicial 
judgment  of  the  authorities  of  that  very  nation 
and  state  should  declare  that  those  who 
inflicted  these  later,  more  cruel  wounds,  "are 
usurpers  and  impostorsT^ 

Think  of  it,  ye  veterans,  who  have  gone  forth 
in  weakness  and  tears  to  declare  this  same 
truth  to  the  people.  You  who  have  had 
hurled  at  you,  polygamy.  Mountain  Meadow 
massacre,  together  with  the  hundred  and  one 
abominations  of  those  usurpers  and  impostors, 
think  of  what  it  means  to  have  the  declaration 
made  of  us  as  a  people  that  toe  are  the  original 
church ! 

Read  carefully  the  installment  of  Bro.  Charles 
Derry's  history  of  the  English  mission  in  this 
issue  and  the  mighty  contrast  cannot  fail  to 
impress  you.  Has  the  set  time  to  favor  Zion 
come?  Is  it  small  favor,  we  ask,  to  have  such 
unjust  odium  rolled  from  us,  placed  where  it 
properly  belongs!  Truly  there  is  "the  sound 
of  going  in  the  mulberry  leaves,"  there  is  the 
flash  of  brightness  from  the  red  breasts  of  birds 
indicating  the  approach  of  the  "set  time  " 

The  temple  lot  is  ours,  and  God,  whose  word 
cannot  fail,  has  said  that  a  temple  shall  be 
built  there.  The  time  is  short;  for  it  must  be 
built  before  "this  generation  all  pass  away." 
Unholy  hands  will  never  build  that  temple,  and 
"the  converts  of  Zion  will  be  redeemed  by 
righteousness  "  Before  the  conference  proper 
will  assemble,  there  will  be  held  a  meeting  of 
the  young  Saints,  and,  as  this  is.  the  last  issue 
of  our  magazine  which  will  reach  you  before 
that  time,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  present  you  a  brief  extract  from  the  words 
of  Bro.  Joseph  Burton,  before  the  Z.  R.-L.  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  in  December  last. 

In  relation  to  these  words  he  says,  "I  firmly 
believe  that  the  ruling,  guiding  Spirit  of  the 
latter-day  work  enlightened  my  mind  upon 
these  matters.  .  .  .  By  the  Religio-Literary 
Society  the  young  people  of  the  church  should 
receive  a  knowledge  of  God's  dealings  with  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants,  by  a  study  of  its 
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history  in  the  inspired  books  of  the  chtirch, 
and  also  by  gathering  all  the  knowledge  from 
the  world  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  that  will 
help  to  better  the  world  and  especially  the 
Saints,  and  they  should  apply  sneh  knowledge 
at  once  for  good  to  all  personp,  and  should  seek 
to  interest  young  people  not  members  of  the 
church  in  these  studies.  All  knowledge  and 
all  studies  should  be  directed  towards  obtain- 
ing a  better  and  clearer  comprehension  of  God's 
dealing  with  the  race  of  man,  man's  past^ 
present,  and  future  life,  but  especially  as  to  the 
causes  of  man's  advancement  in  everything 
good,  noble,  and  exalting  and  the  causes  of  his 
retrogression  and  debasement  and  they  should 
seek  the  best  means  to  procure  the  first  and 
shun  the  last." 

This  knowledge  is  to  be  ^*applied  at  once  for 
good  to  all  persons." 

How  broad  the  field,  how  grand  the  prospect 
for  good  looming  up  before  this  infant  society. 
Bear  it  in  mind,  young  Saints,  that  the  in- 
trusted talent  must  be  used.  Truly  we  are 
living  in  a  portentous  age,  and  the  times  de- 
mand that  those  who  would  be  ready  to  meet 
the  Bridegroom  at  his  coming,  keep  their  lamps 


trimmed  and  burning  not  forgetting  the  vessels 
filled  with  oil. 


The  March  number  of  the  Beview  of  Hemewi 
contains  an  article  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  on  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
is  to  meet  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  May  of  this 
year.  After  explaining  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  an  opportunity  for  amendments  be 
given  every  twenty  years,  Dr.  Shaw  g:ive«  de- 
tails of  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  dele- 
gates who  were  elected  in  response  to  the  vote 
of  1886  for  a  convention,  and  then  reports  an 
important  interview  which  he  himself  has  had 
with  a  delegate  to  this  convention,  who  is  in 
an  especial  position  to  forecast  its  action.  This 
delegate  outlines,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Shaw's 
queries,  the  general  scope  of  the  convention's 
work  and  its  probable  action  on  certain  specific 
questions  of  the  highest  importance,  such  as 
the  provision  for  a  Greater  New  York,  a  re- 
form of  the  State  Judiciary  system,  the  intro- 
duction of  proportional  representation, 
educational  reforms,  certain  changes  in  city 
governments,  uniform  charters,  city  home  rule 
and  various  other  city  reforms. 


MOVING  TOWARD  ETERNITY. 


'* Above  the  world  I  sit  and  sail, 
Moving  on,  moving  on; 
The  things  I  pass  no  more  avail, 
They  bide  their  years,  decay,  and  fail, 
While  I  keep  moving  on. 


'^Down  on  the  world  I  look  and  smile, 

Moving  on,  moving  on: 
The  scythe  I  bear  smites  all  the  ^hile. 
Cuts  as  it  may  for  good  or  guile, 

While  I  keep  moving  on. 


"Over  the  world  I  glance  my  eye, 

Moving  on,  moving  on; 
Good  deeds  mature,  the  hopeful  try, 
The  just  alone  shall  never  die, 

While  I  l^eep  moving  on. 

"Around  the  world  I  sit  and  roll,  "Beside  the  world  I  sit  and  hear, 

Moving  on,  moving  on;  Moving  on,  moving  on; 

Ripening  fruit  for  sacred  goal,  Sounds  of  joy  or  sadness  drear, 

Perfecting  hopes  of  the  dying  soul,  Filling  the  space  around  the  sphere. 

While  I  keep  moving  on.  While  I  keep  moving  on. 

"Above,  around  all  worlds  I  ride, 

Moving  on,  moving  on; 
Watching  in  all  the  swelling  tide 
Of  human  love  and  human  pride, 

While  I  keep  moving  on. 


"When  stars  go  out  and  worlds  stand  still, 

Alone  I'm  moving  on; 
Obeying  God's  eternal  will, 
I  cease  not  when  all  else  is  still, 

But  yet  keep  moving  on. 


"Thus  time  rolls  on, 

Ever  on  and  on, 
Above  the  earth  and  o'er  the  sea, 

'Mid  lightning's  flash, 
And  thunder's  crash, 

Moving  toward  eternity." 
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A  VISION. 

BY  DOROTHY  DAVIS. 


I  sat  by  the  window  dreaming. 

Watching:  the  dying  day. 
And  the  sky  that  was  slowly  fading 

From  blue  to  a  desolate  gray. 

It  was  not  long  since  the  myrtle 

That  clings  with  its  green  leaves  so  bright 
And  affords  a  sweet  home  for  the  birdies 

Was  kissed  by  the  sunbeams.  Good  night. 

The  clouds  in  the  west  had  grown  crimson, 
Then  turned  to  dark  purple  and  gray. 

And  a  dreary,  slow-gathering  twilight 
Seemed  settling  upon  us  alway. 

From  my  life  the  day  had  faded; 

From  my  heart  sweet  hope  had  fled, 
mi  unto  my  sad  soul  there  whispered 

A  voice  that  came  from  the  dead. 

A  soft,  baby  hand  touched  my  forehead; 

A  dear  arm  my  neck  intertwined, 
And  a  baby  voice  whispered,  **God  loves  you, 

Mamma.    He  is  never  unkind." 

My  arms  I  held  out  toward  the  bright  dream 
With  its  shimmering,  shining  love-curls, 

I  would  hold  her  close  to  my  bosom, 
My  dearest,  my  sweetest  of  girls! 

But,  alas,  for  my  loving  intention! 

The  vision  faded  away 
Like  the  golden  mists  of  the  morning 

At  the  dawn  of  a  perfect  day. 

In  my  anxious  longing  to  clasp 
My  child  in  my  arms  once  more, 

I  ran  through  the  space  intervening 
And  out  of  the  open  door. 

Then  I  knew  that  I  was  pursuing 
A  spirit  or  fancy  sweet, 


That  was  sent  by  the  dear,  good  Master 
To  guide  my  wandering  feet. 

Back  from  the  toils  of  Satan, 
From  the  atheist's  deadly  snare. 

To  the  shining  path  of  belief  and  faith 
That  leads  to  that  land  so  fair. 

I  knelt  where  I  stood  on  the  doorstep, 
And  thanked  the  kind  Father  above 

For  his  infinite,  tender  mercy, 
His  tender,  merciful  love. 

No  more  did  the  darkness  oppress  me, 
Angel  peace  with  her  soothing  hand 

Ck)vered  my  doubts  and  misgivings; 
As  the  darkness  covered  the  land. 

My  heart  was  full  of  repentance! 

I  had  grown  so  sinful  and  cold; 
I  had  stood  on  the  verge  of  destruction; 

He  had  led  me  back  to  the  fold! 

It  may  have  been  I  was  dreaming 
For  my  brain  with  fancies  was  filled. 

Only  this  I  know,  if  'twere  seeming. 
Deep  was  the  lesson  Instilled. 

No  more  am  I  sad  and  disheartened. 
Rebelling  against  my  hard  lot. 

I  can  see,  now,  the  infinte  wisdom 
Controlling,  which  then  I  could  not. 

Oh,  golden-haired,  sweet-faced  vision. 

Who  came  to  me  that  day. 
Your  words  so  true  and  simple 

Will  dwell  in  my  heart  for  aye. 

I'm  now  only  waiting  and  hoping 
That,  when  my  life  work  is  done, 

I  may  be  permitted  to  meet  you. 
My  own,  darling  little  one! 
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BY  "MARGARET/' 


SUCH  a  sleepy  summer  afternoon! 
The  bees  were  making  much  ado 
gathering  their  winter  store  of 
honey,  and  their  buzzing  and  hum- 
ming among  the  flowers  was  enough 
of  itself  to  put  one  to  sleep.  The  sky 
wore  the  hazy,  misty  aspect  of  mid- 
summer. It  was  warm  and  sultry  and 
taking  it  altogether  it  was  too  much 
for  Aunt  Tilly  Hyde's  usual  wakeful- 
ness. Her  head  drooped  lower  and 
lower  until  her  chin  rested  on  her  breast 
and  a  gentle  snore  announced  that  she 
was  fast  asleep.  But  that  was  not 
her  usual  position  when  asleep,  and 
after  awhile  her  neck  began  to  cramp 
and  she  began  to  have  a  frightful 
dream  of  a  monster  pursuing  her  with 
a  long  rope  which  it  had  some  means 
of  throwing  over  people's  heads  to 
strangle  them.  Just  as  the  rope  had 
swung  over  and  around  her  neck  she 
awoke  with  a  start  and  a  big  snore,  to 
find  herself  safe  in  her  own  cottage 
and  in  her  own  comfortable  rocking- 
chair. 

'*I  declare  ef  I  hav'n't  bin  asleep," 
she  exclaimed.  *  'That  comes  o'  bein  up 
last  night,  I  s'pose.  My,  how  my  neck 
cramps !  It  e'enamost  feels  as  ef  there 
had  bin  a  rope  around  it.  I  believe 
I'll  run  over  to  Miss'  Morton's  awhile 
to  get  the  stiffness  out  of  my  jints. 
Sam'U  wont  be  hum  to  supper,  so  I 
need'nt  hurry  back."  Her  sunbonnet 
was  quickly  put  on  her  head  and  with 
umbrella  in  hand  she  was  soon  on  her 
way. 

That  umbrella  was  Aunt  Tilly's 
companion  at  all  times  when  she  went 
away  from  home.  If  the  sun  shone 
she  needed  it,  and  of  course  if  it  rained 
she  needed  it,  and  if  it  was  cloudy  it 
might  rain,  and  so  on.  She  could  take 
it  anyway,  at  night  or  in  day  time. 

As  she  went  along  the  street  she 
kept  talking  and  muttering  to  herself, 
as  was  her  habit  when,  alone,  **I  won- 
der now"  she  said,  **if  I  sha'n't  catch 
Edith  sewin'  on  her  new  dress  that  I 
heerd  she  was  goin'  to  git.  I  should'nt 
wonder  but  it's  her  weddin'  dress. 
I'll  find  out  to-day  if  I  kin  anyway  at 
all.  They'll  be  purty  sharp  ef  I  don't, 
that's  aU." 


With  these  kindly  and  ladylike  (?) 
thoughts  in  her  mind  she  marched  up 
the  path  to  the  front  door.  Suddenly 
a  bit  of  delicate  grey  dress  goods  on 
the  path  caught  her  eye  and  a  low 
chuckle  sounded  in  her  throat,  **I've 
almost  found  it  out  a'  ready.  Thaf  s 
just  the  color  for  a  weddin'  dress  an 
it's  Miss  Edith's  or  I'm  no  guesser. " 

Aunt  Tilly  had  been  seen,  however, 
as  soon  as  she  came  in  sight.  Sdith 
Morton  had  been  sitting  by  the  ^win- 
dow busy  sewing,  her  needle  going*  as 
fast  as  skillful  fingers  could  make  it, 
but  the  moment  she  caught  sight  of 
Aunt  Tilly  coming  their  way,  she 
caught  up  her  work  and  began  putting 
it  away. 

••Why,  what's  the  matter,  Edith?" 
said  her  mother  as  she  entered  the 
room,  ''I  thought  you  were  going  to 
sew  all  day  to-day." 

•'Sol  was,  mother,  but  Aunt  Tilly  is 
comiifg  and  I  positively  cannot  sew  on 
that  dress  under  her  eyes." 

'•Well  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "be 
patient,  perhaps  you  can  sew  to-mor- 
row and  I  will  try  to  give  you  all  next 
week." 

"I  would'nt  mind  some  people 
mother,  but  you  know  how  Aunt  Tilly 
is,  asking  so  many  questions." 

••Don't  mind  her,  my  child, "replied 
her  mother.     ••Be  as  kind  to  her  as 
possible  and  perhaps  we  can  win  her 
over  to  better  and  less  meddlesome    » 
ways." 

Just  then  there  came  a  sharp  knock 
at  the  front  door,  and  almost  before 
Mrs.  Morton  could  open  it  Aunt  Tilly's 
sharp  voice  said, 

••I  am  glad  you  are  to  hum,  I  was 
afraid  you  would  be  gone,  as  Cynthy 
said  you  was  agoin  to  town  one  day 
this  week.  You  hev  been  to  town 
though,  hev'nt  you,"  she  continued  as 
she  gazed  sharply  around  the  room. 
"I  see  you  hev  some  of  that  cheap 
cotton  down  to  Pairbum's.  Rale  good 
cotton  it  is,  too,  fur  the  price.  Yes,  I 
will  take  my  bunnit  off.  Miss  Morton, 
thank  ye.  I  got  tired  stajring  to  hum, 
so  I  thought  I  would  run  over  fur  a 
spell.  And  hev  you  bin  gittin'  a  new 
dress  too,  Sldith?  I  see  a  piece  of  dress 
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^oods  on  tbe  path  as  I  come  to  the 
liouse  and  I  jedged  you  had." 

Poor  Edith's  face  flushed  crimson 
at  this  pointed  question  but  she  only 
said  quietly,  "Yes,  Aunt  Tilly,  I 
bought  tne  a  new  dress  some  time  ago, 
but  I  did  not  make  it  up  until  now." 

*'Do  tell,"  cried  the  old  lady,  **and 
why  hav'nt  you  made  it  up  before? 
Young  gals  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  git 
new  duds  on  their  backs  that  they  can 
scarcely  wait  till  they  git  hum  before 
they  cut  into  the  cloth.    An  there's 
Sophy  Wilton.      She  don't  wait,  fur 
she  gits  hern  cut  in  town  by  a  dress- 
maker.      I    should    think  she  would 
ruther  save  that  much  an  cut  it  her- 
self.     Her  father  is  away  preaching 
all  the  time,  and  other  folks  hev  got 
to  keep  them,  an  between  me  an  you 
I  think  they  are  gittin'  altogether  too 
extravagant." 

**Ah  but.  Aunt  Tilly,"  cried  Edith, 
'*Sophy  earns  her  own  clothes  and 
helps  to  keep  the  house  going  besides, 
and  even  if  she  did  not,  her  father 
spends  all  of  his  time  preaching  for 
the  good  of  others  and  has  no  chance 
to  either  earn  a  living  for  his  family 
or  to  lay  anything  up  for  old  age,  and 
why  should  minister's  wttes  and  chil- 
dren be  the  only  ones  who  must  pinch 
and  save  and  deny  themselves?  They 
have  as  much  right  to  the  good  things 
of  life  as  anyone,  I  should  think." 

"Hi^hty  tighty!"  almost  shouted 
Aunt  Tilly,  *'who  said  they  had'nt?  I 
am  sure  I  did'nt  mean  any  harm  by 
speakin'  of  Sophy.  She's  a  well 
meanin'  enough  girl,  an  I  hev  gone 
and  took  them  many  a  thing  when  I 
thought  they  was  gittin'  short,  though 
I  don't  git  no  credit  fur  it,  an  I  can't 
help  but  think  that  Sr.  Wilton  is 
rather  a  proud  woman." 

**0  no,  Aunty,"  here  interposed  Mrs. 
Morton,  **I  do  not  think  Sister  Wilton 
is  proud.  She  is  a  very  reserved 
woman  and  cannot  speak  her  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  every  one.  I  think 
very  highly  of  her  and  I  think  you 
will  when  you  come  to  know  her  bet- 
ter." 

'*WeU,  I  dunno,"  Aunt  Tilly  replied, 
**I  should  think  folks  ought  to  be  the 
friendliest  with  them  that  gins  them 
the  most.  Not  but  what  Sister  Wilton 
alius  uses  me  well.    She'll  take  a  body 


right  in  the  best  room  an'  tries  to  talk, 
but  dear  me,  she  don't  make  much  out 
of  it,  an'  I  think  Sophy  is  goin'  to  be 
just  like  her." 

**I  sincerely  hope  she  will,"  flashed 
up  Edith,  **for  I  think  her  mother  is 
one  of  the  dearest  of  women;  no  bet- 
ter than  my  own  mother  though,"  she 
added  more  softly. 

Clearly  Aunt  Tilly  was  a  trial  to 
Edith.  Her  meddlesome  talk  jarred 
on  her  sensitive  nerves,  and  then,  too, 
the  talk  to-day  hurt  in  more  than  one 
way,  for  Edith's  father,  as  well  as 
Sophia's,  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
and  consequently  was  away  from 
home  nearly  all  the  time,  and  his 
family,  as  well  as  Brother  Wilton's, 
was  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  the 
church  for  their  support.  Ediih  gave 
music  lessons  when  she  could  get 
pupils,  and  so  clothed  herself  and  the 
two  younger  children.  Sometimes 
the  church  treasury  was  empty,  and 
then  all  they  had  to  depend  upon  was 
Edith's  music  and  Mrs.  Morton's 
needle,  and  oftentimes  she  would  stay 
up  until  late  at  night  trying  to  make 
enough  money  to  get  the  children 
shoes  or  warmer  clothing.  But  they 
were  always  clean  and  neat. 

Mrs.  Morton  was  a  refined  woman, 
with  a  refinement  such  as  only  the 
gospel  can  give,  and  dirt  in  any  shape 
was  an  abhorrence  to  her,  and  none  of 
it  was  allowed  around  their  humble 
home.  Everything  was  sweet  and 
clean  from  garret  to  cellar.  They 
had  only  lived  in  the  village  where  we 
now  find  them,  and  which  we  shall 
call  Burnville,  about  three  years. 
Nearly  the  first  person  they  got 
acquainted  with  was  Aunt  Tilly  Hyde, 
and  she  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at 
their  house  ever  since.  She  was  no 
relation  to  the  Mortons  nor  indeed  to 
anyone  in  the  neighborhood  only 
Cynthia  Williams,  who  was  her  niece, 
and  who  was  almost  as  big  a  gossip  as 
the  old  lady  herself,  except  that  she 
was  not  prying  and  would  not  ques- 
tion so  closely. 

Everyone  called  Mrs.  Hyde  **Aunt 
Tilly,"  for  the  same  reason,  whatever 
it  is,  that  makes  people  call  anyone 
who  happens  to  be  old  and  seems  to 
belong  to  everybody  in  general  and 
nobody  in  particular,  Aunty,  or  Uncle 
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or  Grandma  as  the  case  may  be.  Any 
•way  she  came  to  be  known  among  the 
branch  folks  as  Aunt  Tilly.  She 
would  come  to  see  them  at  the  most 
unlooked  for  hours  and  had  a  way  of 
popping  in  on  them  in  the  most  un- 
ceremonious fashion.  Sometimes  it 
was  trying  to  the  feelings,  and  some- 
times she  was  more  than  welcome,  for 
she  was  almost  indispensable  in  the 
sick  room.  It  was  her  delight  to  care 
for  sick  people,  and  the  store  of  herbs 
and  roots  that  she  had  stowed  away 
was  something  marvelous. 

If  anyone  was  sick.  Aunt  Tilly  was 
sent  for  immediately,  and  she  would 
come  armed  with  a  load  of  '*arbs,"  as 
she  called  them,  and  she  would  brew 
and  stew  her  medicine,  and  sweat  her 
patient  so  well  that  she  was  often  suc- 
cessful in  breaking  up  the  disease.  Of 
course  among  the  Saints  her  *'arbs" 
were  not  in  so  much  demand,  but  if 
they  were  not  needed  Aunt  Tilly 
would  be  there,  and  she  often  was  a 
real  comfort.  She  was  a  skillful 
nurse,  so  she  knew  that  much  talking 
was  not  good  for  a  sick,  pain-racked 
body,  and  if  she  would  she  could  have 
been  the  same  out  of  a  sick*  room  as 
she  was  in  it.  Aunt  Tilly  would  have 
been  generally  beloved,  but,  alas, 
when  she  was  confined  to  a  sick  room 
for  a  week  or  two,  it  would  seem  as 
though  she  was  full  to  bursting,  and 
the  talk  she  would  have  was  amusing 
as  well  as  provoking. 

Poor  old  Aunt  Tilly,  she  possessed 
an  unlimited  capacity  for  saying  un- 
kind things  of  people  and  their  doings, 
and  would  rarely  visit  a  home  without 
leaving  a  sting  in  some  heart;  but 
then,  everybody  believed  that  she 
loved  the  truth,  and  so  she  was  often 
forgiven.  I  am  afraid  she  took  a  good 
deal  of  pride  in  her  plain  speaking, 
for  she  would  often  say  that  there  was 
no  deceit  about  her;  she  always  spoke 
**jest  what  she  thought." 

One  day  she  was  told  when  she  was 
expressing  her  thoughts  rather  liber- 
ally, that  her  thoughts  must  be  very 
mean  and  uncharitable  if  she  spoke 
according  to  them,  as  she  herself  said 
she  did.  But  she  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  her  life  through  the 
loss  of  her  children  and  a  worthless 
husband,  and  then  to  cap  the  climax 


of  her  trouble,  her  only  son  got  into 
disgrace  and  ran  away,  no  one  kneTr 
where.  Consequently,  people  had.  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  for  her  and 
forgave  her  for  a  great  deal. 

But  on  this  particular  day  Bd.ith 
Morton  felt  as  though  she  did  not 
want  her,  and  Her  relief  was  great 
when  the  conversation  turned  from 
the  subject  of  her  new  dress.  But 
she  was  not  to  be  spared,  for,  a& 
soon  as  there  was  a  lull  in  the  con- 
versation, Aunt  Tilly  sat  bolt  uprig^ht 
and  looking  Edith  square  in  the  face 
said: — 

**I  heerd  you  was  a^goin  to  be  mar- 
ried, Edith,  but  I  said  I  did  not  believe 
it,  for  you  was  needed  to  hum,  an'  I 
didn't  know  what  your  mother  would 
do  without  you,  as  you  helped  to  keep 
the  family.  I  said  I  thought  you  had 
the  good  of  the  cause  too  much  at 
heart  to  go  an'  git  married  and  hev 
another  family  for  the  church  to  sup- 
port." 

Poor  Edith  could  scarcely  keep  the 
tears  back,  but  she  only  said,  **Then  I 
suppose  you  think.  Aunty,  that  the 
elders  have  no  right  to  home  comforts 
and  home  happiness  as  other  people 
have." 

**0,  I  dunno  as  I  would  like  to  say- 
it  just  that  way,  but  I  tell  you  we  hev 
about  all  we  kin  do  to  keep  things 
a'goin'  now,  with  the  elders  a'gittin'' 
their  folks  fine  dresses  an'  bonnets. 
Jest  look  at  Brother  Smith's  wife 
a'wearin'  a  black  satin  dress  better*n 
I  ever  had." 

**Aunt  Tilly  Hyde,  how  can  you  talk 
so?"  here  broke  in  the  quick  impetuous- 
tones  of  Alice  Morton  who  had  just 
come  in  from  school  in  time  to  hear 
Aunt  Tilly's  last  remark.  * 'Sister 
Smith  bought  that  dress  when  Brother 
Smith  was  earning  his  own  living  and 
was  getting  seventy-five  dollars  a 
month.  I  know,  for  I  was  with  her 
when  she  bought  it,  and  it  has  been 
her  best  dress  for  five  years,  and  now 
she  has  done  it  over  and  it  will  proba- 
bly be  her  best  dress  for  five  years 
more.  I  tell  you  they  have  given  up 
more  for  the  church  than  most  of  us 
have,  and  I  won't  have  folks  talk  that 
way  about  her." 

* 'Alice,  my  child,"  interposed  her 
mother,  **I  think  you  had  better  go  to 
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your  room  now  and  cool^  your  feelings 
off;  you  are  rather  too  much  excited." 
Alice  went,  and  she  knew  by  the 
look  in  her  mother's  eye  that  she  was 
in  for  a  lecture  when  they  were  alone. 
*'Well,  well,  Alice,  you  needn't  git 
so  mad  about  it,"  said  Aunt  Tilly  as 
Alice  went  out.  *'I  kin  stop  talking 
about  them  ef  I  want  too,  but  then  I 
do  like  folks  to  be  savin'." 

With   the  last  remark  Aunt  Tilly 

started  for  the  lounge,  saying  as  she 

did  so,  *  'I  believe  I'll  take  a  leetle  nap; 

I  feel  e'enamost  tired  out.    I  was  up 

most  of  last  night  over  to  Miss'  Ken- 

zie's.      Their   baby    was    awful  sick 

last  night.     Had  fits.    John  came  run- 

nin'  over  jest  as  we  was  goin'  to  bed 

and  wanted  me  to  come  right  away. 

Of  course  I  went,  an'  we  got  some 

water  an'  give  it  a  good  bath,  an'  I 

steeped  up  some  fit  root  that  I  had  by 

me,  though  it  has  been  awful  skeerce 

this  year,  an'  at  last  we  got  it  easy  an' 

it  went  off  in  a  good  nat'ral  sleep. 

But  it  was  most  three  o'clock  before 

I  got  hum  and  to  bed." 

Aunt  Tilly's  voice  just  then  re- 
lapsed into  a  drowsy  murmur,  and  she 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  To  Edith's  great 
relief,  she  slept  for  a  long  time  and 
she  went  out  to  help  her  mother  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  sleeper.  Presently 
Alice  came  down  stairs  and  peeped 
into  the  kitchen.  Seeing  no  one  but 
Edith  she  ventured  boldly  in. 

**Edith,"  she  said  as  she  came  up  to 
the  table,  **were'nt  you  awful  glad  I 
give  Aunt  Tilly  a  set  back?"  and  her 
eyes  twinkled  mischievously.  **I 
knew  by  the  worried  look  on  your 
face  that  she  bothered  you  with  her 
talk,  and  anyway,  Edith,  I  can't  bear 
her  talk,  and  she  will  get  some  more 
if  mother  don't  lecture  me  too  dread- 
fully for  this." 

The  young  rebel  stood  with  her 
arms  folded  behind  her,  a  look  on  her 
face  which  plainly  said,  **I  wish  you 
•would  say  I  did  right,  Edith." 

*  Alice,  dear,  I  wish  we  were  both 
more  like  our  mother.  You  know  she 
hardly  ever  gets  put  out  with  anyone 
and  everybody  loves  her  and  asks  her 
advice  because  they  have  such  confi- 
dence in  her  kindness.  No  matter  who 
is  being  complained  of  she  takes  the 
absent  one's  part.    But  here  she  comes, 


so,  if  you  want  to  put  off  your  lecture, 
you  had  better  make  yourself  scarce." 

**No,  I  won't  run  away,"  said  Alice. 
*  *I'll  stand  my  ground.  Now,  mamma, 
dear, "  she  said  coaxingly  as  her  mother 
came  in,  '*you  won't  scold  me  very 
hard,  will  you?  You  know  very  well 
she  deserved  it,  and  more,  too." 

'•Who  deserved  it?  Aunt  Tilly  or 
you  being  sent  out  of  the  room  for 
saucy  talk?"  her  mother  asked  gravely. 

**Well,  maybe  both  of  us,"  Alice 
answered,  with  the  mischief  still  in  her 
eyes. 

* 'Alice,  a  girl  of  your  age  should 
not  presume  to  rebuke  an  old  lady 
like  Aunt  TUly.  I  think  you  have 
forgotten  the  time  you  had  the 
measles  last  winter  and  how  faithfully 
Aunt  Tilly  nursed  you  through  it. 
You  might  have  died,  had  it  not  been 
for  her,  as  we  were  all  too  sick  to 
wait  on  you."  Alice's  head  was 
drooping  and  the  fun  had  died  out  of 
her  eyes,  but  she  said,  **I  hope  I 
hav'n'l  lived  to  grow  into  a  woman 
like  her  anyway,  mother,  always  hurt- 
ing somebody's  feelings." 

**I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be  a 
good,  true  woman,  dear,"  her  mother 
said,  **and  the  first  step  you  must 
take  towards  it  is  to  conquer  your 
hasty  temper.  Now,  I  think  you  hurt 
some  one's  feelings  this  afternoon  as 
well  as  Aunt  Tilly  did." 

**Why,  whose,  mother?"  and  Alice 
looked  up  with  surprised  tears  in  her 
eyes  as  she  asked. 

**Aunt  Tilly's,  of  course,"  her 
mother  replied.  **Was  she  not  the 
one  you  were  angry  with?  and  I  must 
tell  you,  dear,  that  giving  way  to  your 
resentment  and  anger  is  traveling  the 
road  fast  towards  being  a  fault-finder. " 

'*Well,  then,  mother,  dear,  I  will 
try  to  cure  myself  of  it,  and  as  a  proof 
to  you  that  I  mean  it,  I  will  help 
Edith  to  get  up  a  nice  supper  for 
Aunt  Tilly  and  insist  on  her  staying 
to  eat  it." 

**Just  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  her 
company,  Alice?"  said  Edith. 

**No,  I  don't  pretend  anything  of 
the  sort,  but  I  will  try  to  use  her  as 
mother  does,"  answered  Alice. 

**Use  her  as  you  think  Christ  would 
use  her,  my  Alice,"  said  her  mother. 
**He  is  the  only  perfect  pattern  to  go 
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by.  Don't  pin  your  trust  and  faith 
and  ideas  of  perfection  to  any  mortal 
being.  Humanity  is  so  frail,  you 
would  be  sure  to  be  disappointed." 

**Well,  I  won't  then,  but  it  is  pretty 
hard  not  to,  when  I  think  of  my  dear, 
patient,  loving  little  mother,"  and 
Alice  stooped  down  to  give  her  mother 
a  loving  kiss  as  she  said  this. 

Supper  was  soon  ready,  and  Alice 
went  in  herself  to  awaken  Aunt  Tilly, 
but  she  was  sleeping  very  soundly  and 
Alice  had  to  give  her  a  gentle  shake 
before  she  roused. 

**Heyday,  heyday!  Sam'U,  is  it  time 
to  git  up?"  Aunt  Tilly  said  as  she 
sprang  up  to  a  sitting  posture,  **Well, 
I  declare  now  if  I  didn't  think  it  was 
momin'  and  Sam'll  was  tryin'  to  wake 
me  to  git  up  and  'tend  to  the 
breakfast.  I  don't  often  go  to  sleep 
daytimes,  ye  see;  what's  that  ye  said, 
Alice?  Will  I  stay  to  tea?  Why,  yes, 
I  don't  mind  if  I  do.  My  old  man 
wont  be  home  before  seven  any  way,  so 
I'm  in  no  hurry." 

The  two  girls  had  gotten  up  a  dainty 
supper.  Edith  had  made  snowy  bis- 
cuit, light  as  a  feather,  and  Alice  had 
brought  out  her  most  cherished  can  of 
fruit  and  some  honey.  The  cloth  was 
as  white  as  snow.  The  glass  and  old- 
fashioned  china,  Mrs.  Morton's  wed- 
•ding  present,  shone  and  glittered,  the 
result  of  good  washing  and  much 
polishing. 

Aunt  Tilly  appreciated  their  efforts 
in  her  behalf,  if  eating  a  good  square 
meal  was  any  indication.  She  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  their 
previous  conversation.  Throughout 
the  meal  she  said  nothing  unpleasant. 
She  was  sharp  enough  to  see  that  her 
manner  of  talking  was  unwelcome, 
and  like  most  gossips  she  liked  ap- 
preciative listeners,  and  when  she  got 
the  worst  of  it  in  an  argument,  she 
would  quit  and  wait  for  a  more  favora- 
ble opportunity  or  until  she  had 
listeners  who  would  agree  with  her 
and  would  not  contradict  her. 

O,  this  crying  evil  in  the  church! 
When  will  we  learn  to  see  ourselves 
as  we  should?  If  we  could  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us,  we  would  be 
completely  discouraged,  but  God  will 
not  judge  us  with  the  judgment  of  our 
fellow  mortals,  but  his  will  be  a  right- 


eous judgment,  nor  neither  will  lie 
judge  others  by  our  judgment,  and  -we 
should  be  very  careful  how  we  do  it- 
too. 

We  are  told  to  examine  ourselves^ 
(not  others)  to  see  whether  we  be  in 
the  faith.  **0,  well,"  says  one,  ''I  do- 
not  think  I  am  so  neglectful  as  some, 
and  I  believe  I  do  live  better  than  a- 
good  many  of  my  neighbors." 

But  that  is  not  the  question  to  be 
considered.  You  will  never  perfect 
yourself  by  comparing  yourself  with 
your  brothers  and  sisters  whom  you 
think  deserve  censure.  The  all  im- 
portant question  with  us  all  should  be^ 
Have  I  oil  in  my  lamp,  and  am  I  ready 
for  the  Bridegroom  when  he  comes? 

What  is  this  oil?  Is  it  not  the  pure 
love  of  God  which  will  eventually 
cause  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves? Is  it  not  sweet  charity  that 
will  cause  us  to  think  no  evil,  much 
less  to  speak  it?  If  we  lack  in  these 
things,  will  we  not  be  numbered  with 
the  foolish  virgins  who  had  no  oil 
when  the  Bridegroom  came? 

Sometimes  I  am  reminded  of  the 
two  men  who  each  leased  a  garden. 
The  gardens  were  side  by  side,  havings 
only  a  low  fence  between,  so  that 
each  could  look  into  his  neighbor's 
garden,  and  see  all  that  went  on 
there.  But  neither  of  them  ever  saw^ 
much,  for  they  were  both  slothful  men 
and  seldom  worked  the  land  that 
would  have  brought  them  such  Sr 
bountiful  harvest.  But,  when  by 
chance,  either  was  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  duty  and  would  work  awhile  he 
would  peep  over  into  his  neighbor's 
lot  and  commence  comparing  it  with 
his  own  and  say:— 

**What  a  very  lazy  man  that  is,  and 
just  see  the  ragweed  that  is  growings 
in  his  g^.rden.  You  can't  find  none  of 
that  on  my  place."  Then  maybe  in  a 
day  or  two  the  other  would  look  oVer 
into  the  first  man's  garden  and  say: — 

**Dear  me,  only  look  at  those  wild 

oats  and  thistles  in  Neighbor  S 's 

garden.  I  wouldn't  have  such  things 
growing  near  me  for  the  world."" 
Each  one  was  always  forgetting  the 
weeds  on  his  own  land  and  imagining 
that  the  little  he  did  himself  far  sur- 
passed anything  his  neighbor  could  or 
would  do. 
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But  one  day  the  owner  of  those 
gardens  came  to  see  how  well  they 
had  kept  their  promise  of  improving 
the  ground  he  had  given  into  their 
keeping.  His  anger  was  great  when 
he  saw  the  shameful  condition  it  was 
in  and  all  their  excuses  were  unavail- 
ing.    One  said:— 

"But  see  the  beautiful  rose  bush  in 
my  garden.  My  neighbor  has  none 
in  his." 

**Ah,  but  look  at  those  beautiful 
flowers  there  in  the  front  of  my  gar- 
den. I  am  sure  they  are  better  than 
rose  bushes,"  said  the  other.  But 
they  were  silenced  by  a  look  from 
their  master,  and  both  were  O,  so 
ashamed  when  they  saw  the  look  of 
aoger  and  grief  on  his  face  and  heard 
his  words  of  rebuke. 

"If  you  had  each  of  you  been  as 
diligent  in  cultivating  your  gardens 
as  you  have  been  in  finding  fault  with 
each  other,  I  would  have  had  nothing 
to  complain  of  when  I  came  to-day. 


and  your  punishment  shall  be  that 
you  can  no  longer  have  those  gardens, 
but  I  will  give  them  to  another  who 
has  been  diligent  in  that  he  was  in- 
trusted to  do." 

And  so  it  will  be,  dear  Saints,  when 
our  master  comes  if  we  have  let  the 
garden  of  our  hearts  grow  up  into 
thorns  and  briars.  Something  of  the 
same  sort  will  be  our  punishment. 
An  old  proverb  that  I  have  heard  is 
very  apt.  First  clean  our  own  door- 
yard  before  we  attempt  to  clean  our 
neighbor's. 

But  I  have  enough  faith  in  this  lat- 
ter-day work  and  in  the  latter-day 
workers  too,  to  believe  that  Zion  will 
arise  and  shine  and  shake  off  all  that 
is  hateful  and  harmful  to  the  progress 
of  truth,  and  surely  fault-finding  is  an 
evil  and  exactly  the  opposite  of  love 
and  good  will.  Aunt  Tilly  did  not 
stay  long  after  supper  but  donned  her 
bonnet  and  started  for  home. 
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I  built  a  house  upon  the  sand. 

Wave- washed,  wind- kissed,  it  seemed  to  stand, 

And  firm  it  stood; 
I  thought  therein  my  days  to  spend, 
That  it  to  life  a  charm  would  lend; 

It  seemed  good. 

I  pinned  my  faith  unto  a  creed, 
For  it  would  seem  that  I  had  need 

Of  such  a  plan; 
It  thought  that  gain  for  future  life 
Incurred  a  war  of  selfish  strife 

With  fellow  man. 

A  storm  arose  and  washed  away 
The  house  I  built  but  yesterday 
So  fair  to  see; 

St.  Lot  IB,  Miasoori. 


My  neighbor  next,  without  a  creed 
Or  thought  of  gain  or  worldly  greed; 
He  sheltered  me. 

Then  turned  I  to  my  erstwhile  creed, 

And  asked  if  it  would  prompt  a  deed 

Of  brother's  love: 

And  nowhere  in  its  lines  could  I 

-« 

Aught  of  a  brotherhood  descry 
To  lead  above. 

So  creeds  and  I  will  drift  apart; 
Give  me  religion  of  the  heart 

To  comfort  me; 
So  sure  am  I  that  love  to  man, 
Reflected  through  God*s  wondrous  plan, 

Will  saving  be. 


^*Stop  and  think!''  Thus  one  half  of  the  world  counsels  the  other  half.  But  it  were  well 
for  one  to  go  a  step  farther,  sometimes,  and  stop  to  let  others  think.  Beethoven's  dictum, 
that  a  pause  is  the  most  effective  element  in  music,  is  worth  considering  outside  of  the  musi- 
cal world.  A  pause  may  be  worth  more  than  a  hymn  in  a  prayer  meeting.  The  Sabbath  is 
the  pause  that  makes  musical  the  gamut  of  the  busy  days.  A  man  is  not  made,  spiritually  or 
intellectually,  by  the  number  of  sermons  he  hears,  or  the  number  of  pages  he  reads.  If  you 
would  be  heard  or  read  effectively,  stop  and  let  the  other  man  think.— -ff.  Clay  TrumhulL 
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WHITTIER'S  INFLUENCE  ON  LIFE  AND  RELIGION. 

BY  ELLA  M.  ROGERS. 
Z.  Read  before  Zion's  Religio-Literary  Society,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  January  11,  1894. 


WHEN  asked  to  write  a  paper 
upon  the  life  of  **John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  his  influence  on 
life  and  religion,"  I  accepted  the  invi- 
tation thinking  what  a  pleasant  task  it 
would  be  to  follow  that  great  and 
good  man  through  some  of  the  heaven- 
lit  arenas  of  his  beautiful  life. 

He  was  bom  in  1807  at  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts.  The  little  stranger 
that  came  that  17th  day  of  January  to 
take  up  its  abode  in  the  family  of  John 
and  Abigail  Whittier  was  more  blest 
than  is  the  common  lot  of  babyhood. 
The  child,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
was  bom  with  a  more  desirable  in- 
heritance than  to  have  been  bom  the 
son  of  a  king.  His  ancestry,  so  far  as 
the  world  is  able  to  learn,  were  with- 
out taint  of  any  kind;,  hence  the 
pure,  serene  beauty  of  his  childhood. 
As  he  merged  from  boyhood  to  youth 
and  from  youth  to  manhood,  he  studied 
nature  in  company  with  the  spirit  of 
its  author.  Thus  to  the  native  sweet- 
ness of  his  disposition  was  added  fold 
on  fold  of  wisdom.  Love  for  all  of 
God's  creatures  took  deep  root  in  his 
heart  and  found  expression  and 
reached  the  world  through  his  pen. 
Though  he  did  not  stand  out  as  an  armed 
avenger,  his  great  heart  was  stirred 
with  indignation  at  the  wrongs  heaped 
upon  the  helpless,  and  who  can  say 
that  the  pen  of  that  noble-tiearted, 
God-fearing  man  and  brother  to  all 
men,  black  and  white,  was  not  more 
powerful  to  reach  the  desired  end  than 
the  sword  brandished  by  the  mounted 
soldier  in  his  gay  and  warlike  trap- 
pings? 

The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  our  nation  cal- 
culated to  draw  out  the  minds  of  all 
men.  His  influence  on  public  senti- 
ment doubtless  was  great.  He  seemed 
to  have  been  in  advance  of  his  fellows 
spiritually,  so  clear  were  his  percep- 
tions of  the  higher  light. 

In  his  religion  he  was  identified 
with  the  Quakers,  but,  as  I  compre- 
hend his  broad  life,  he  believed  in 
perfect  freedom  of  conscience  and  had 


respect  to  religion,  pure  and  undefiled, 
whose  motive  was  to  worship  Grod  and 
bless  humanity.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  his  influence  went  far  toi^ards 
lessening  the  prejudice  toward  the 
Quakers. 

In  matters  of  sect  or  state,  liis  re- 
finement and  delicacy  of  delivery 
shielded  him  almost  entirely  from 
public  censure  and  open  sarcasm. 

He  served  the  world  as  one  of  its 
greatest  reformers,  and  only  once  dur- 
ing his  service  as  an  advocate  of  anti- 
slavery  did  he  suffer  personal  indig- 
nity. That  occasion  was  in  1835  -when 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  from 
which  he  suffered  some  violence. 
The  Spirit  of  his  heavenly  Master  was 
the  battle  ax  with  which  he  struck  at 
sectarianism  and  helped  to  abolish 
slavery. 

**He  was  appointed  as  delegate  to 
the  first  convention  held  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  formation  of  an  Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery  Society."  He  was 
elected  by  the  citizens  of  Haverhill  as 
their  representative  to  the  state  legris- 
lature  in  1835  and  again  in  1836.     In 

1837  he  declined  reelection. 

In  1868  in  institution  called  Whit- 
tier College  was  opened  at  Salem, 
Henry  county,  Iowa.  It  was  founded 
in  honor  of  the  poet  and  is  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  society  of  Friends.  He  served  as 
overseer   of  Harvard    College    from 

1838  to  1863.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Electoral  College  from  1859  to 
1863.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
was  bestowed  upon  him  by  Harvard 
College  the  same  year.  In  1871  he 
was  made  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Such  a  man's  influence  must  move  ^ 
the  world.  Although  he  was  sensi- 
tive and  retiring,  he  would  have  taken 
his  life  in  his  hands,  yes,  he  would 
gladly  have  met  dishonor  or  death  for 
the  sake  of  his  principles  and  the  de- 
fence of  right. 

He  was  a  patriot  as  well  as  an 
artist.  His  an ti- slavery  poems  to  the 
down-trodden  and  poor  came  like  a 
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burst  of  sunshine  in  a  dark  and  cloudy 
day.  His  miscellaneous  i)oems  are 
full  of  exquisite  sympathy  with  the 
subjects  of  their  creation. 

He  seemed  to  understand  every 
living  thing  in  its  order.  To  him 
Grod  glorified  the  mountains,  lit  up 
the  valleys,  blessed  the  lakes  and 
streams,  breathed  upon  the  trees, 
smiled  ui>on  the  flowers. 

Everything  he  looked  upon  had  a 
place  in  his  life.  He  loved  the  beau- 
tiful, the  pure,  and  the  good.  He 
pitied  and  forgave  the  weak  and 
fallen.  He  was  a  friend  and  sympa- 
thizer with  the  children.  He  could 
readily  descend  from  the  sublime  dig- 
nity of  his  manhood  to  enjoy  a  frolic 
with  his  little  friends. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  peaceful  hours  of  his  life 


were  spent  in  the  beautiful  garden  at 
Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  its  winding  ave- 
nues, holding  the  hand  of  his  almost 
constant  companion,  little  Phebe,  who 
understood  his  thoughtful  moods  and 
would  walk  by  his  side  in  silence. 

His  influence  on  life  was  to  elevate 
and  purify  its  moral  and  religious  at- 
mosphere. 

My  effort  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
subject  of  my  paper.  Much  less  can 
it  add  beauty  and  coloring  to  the  im- 
mortal wreath  that  crowns  the 
memory  of  our  most  beloved  poet; 
yet,  if  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
were  here,  he  would  bow  his  benig- 
nant head  and  reach  out  his  kindly 
hand  and  say,  **I  except  your  offering 
as  from  the  hand  of  a  friend." 
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BY  LOUISE  PALFREY. 


ii^  I  aHE  worst  foe  the  organization 
X  will  have  to  meet,  His  Satanic 
Majesty  excepted,  is  ignorance." 
So  we  read  and  then  fell  to  thinking, 
wondering  if  there  were  any  difference 
between  the  two. 

Away  back  in  the  morning  of  crea- 
tion, while  the  dews  yet  glistened  on 
the  vegetation  so  fresh  and  beautiful 
in  the  first  springtime  of  its  life,  a 
man  was  seen  of  the  angels  to 
emerge  from  a  pair  of  garden  gates 
and,  pausing  outside,  look  around 
him,  as  if  to  comprehend  the  scene 
that  lay  stretched  before  him. 

Par  and  wide  it  reached — the  world. 
As  he  looked,  there  swept  across  him 
a  wave  of  divine  conception  of  his 
mission  in  this  new  domain.  He  saw 
himself,  the  crowning  work  of  crea- 
tion, master  over  all  he  beheld,  the 
^rth  and  its  possessions.  Charged 
with  the  mighty  responsibility  of 
working  out  its  latent  resources,  de- 
"veloping  its  highest  possibilities,  the 
vision  broadened.  Through  evolu- 
tions of  time  he  saw  its  destiny  reach 
^P  and  upward,  till  it  merged  into  the 
{ight  of  heaven  and  was  crowned  with 
immortality. 


Adam  cast  a  lingering  backward 
glance  and,  taking  Eve  by  the  hand, 
they  left  the  place  of  peace  and 
beauty,  once  their  home,  far  behind, 
and  the  battle  of  life  was  begun. 

*  ¥r  ¥r  *  * 

Through  all  his  regions  sounded  the 
thunder  of  his  trumpet,  and  in  haste 
his  followers  assembled  around  His 
Majesty,  Satan. 

Standing  foremost,  waiting  to  re- 
ceive his  orders,  were  his  leading 
generals,  Ignorance,  Thoughtlessness, 
Prejudice,  and  Bigotry. 

**My  soldiers,  as  I  anticipated,  King 
God  of  the  upper  country  has  waged 
war  against  us.  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  something  of  his  plans.  He 
will  encamp  on  earth  with  the  hope 
ultimately  of  capturing  the  kingdom. 
Of  course,  you  know  our  aim,  to 
thwart  his  purpose.  You  each  know 
your  work  and  how  to  proceed  about 
it,  yet  there  are  matters  regarding  the 
importance  of  which  I  wish  to  caution 
you. 

**As  you  know,  our  enemies  are  God 
and  his  Son,  whom  he  proposes  send- 
ing soon  to  marshal!  his  forces. 
Though  I  doubt  not  you  will  be  dili- 
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gent  in  your  efforts  to  frustrate  their 
victory,  I  am  afraid  you  will  seek  to 
do  so  in  too  direct  ways.  While  you 
may  be  waiting  to  encounter  the 
enemy  face  to  face,  his  skirmishing 
parties  will  be  taking  advantage 
around  you.  I  would  have  you 
throughly  alive  to  his  methods  and 
prepared  to  meet  these  arch  enemies, 
Civilization,  Arts.  Science,  Invention, 
Liberty,  and  Progress. 

**These  forces  will  be  sent  as  means 
of  subverting  our  purpose  of  keeping 
the  people  in  a  state  of  stagnation  by 
educating  their  sentiments  away  from 
us.  Now  see  to  it  that  you  are  not 
neglectful  of  them.  Be  not  so  assidu- 
ous in  meeting  Prince  Christ  that  you 
fail  to  appreciate  the  opportunities 
offered  in  these  side  issues.  Remem- 
ber, though  on  their  surface  is  not 
apparent  their  connection  with  our 
enemy's  purpose,  that  just  as  truly  as 
the  rays  which  light  and  warm  the 
earth  are  reflected  from  the  sun,  are 
they  real  emissaries  of  him  we  hate, 
all  tending  in  the  same  direction,  all 
seeking  to  bring  about  conditions  that 
will  make  the  approach  of  our  enemy 
possible.  A  few  words  to  a  number 
of  you  individually  as  to  the  courses 
you  will  each  pursue,  and  you  go. 

**Ignorance,  your  mission  is  to  keep 
people  from  investigating,  learning, 
progressing.  Induce  them  to  be  con- 
tented and  satisfied  with  what  they 
have.  Tell  them  to  let  well  enough 
alone. 

* 'Bigotry  and  Prejudice,  you  are  to 
follow  close  on  the  heels  of  your  sis- 
ter. Ignorance.  Progress  and  Liberty, 
with  the  train  that  follow  in  their 
wake,  naturally  will  gain  some 
inroads  among  the  people.  Then  you 
are  to  unite  your  forces  in  deceiving 
them.  Tell  the  people  they  are 
enemies  to  their  peace  and  welfare; 
tell  them  to  beware  of  them,  to  shun 
them,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

**You,  Thoughtlessness,  though  you 
are  not  so  formidable  looking  as  your 
fellow  workers  here,  you — ha!  ha! 
ha!  my  brave  little  fellow!  The 
gleam  of  your  eye  and  the  set  of  your 
mouth  shows  you  can  be  equally  as 
effective  as  they.  I  could  not  do 
without  you.     Your  work  is  impor- 


tant everywhere,  especially  in  re- 
ligious camps.  AH  you  have  to  do, 
Day  boy,  is  to  have  people  giddy  and 
not  thinking,  and  you  will  accomplish 
enough. 

**My  warriors,  I  have  counseled  you 
all.  Heed  carefully  my  warning  and 
keep  back  everything  that  pertains  to 
light  (be  not  deceived  herein,  for  re- 
member there  is  but  one  other  source 
than  ourselves),  secular  or  religious, 
and  you  will  effectually  defeat  our 
enemy's  final  purpose  of  redeeming 
mankind. 

**Now  to  your  charges  all  of  you. 

The  earth  is  your  battle  field,    God 

your  foe,  and  hiunanity  your  spoil 

Away!    Away!" 

«  «  «  »  * 

Centuries  have  rolled  away.  To- 
day we  are  actors  in  the  battle  inau- 
gurated in  our  first  father's  time. 
History  is  made  up  of  man's  struggles 
with  his  higher  destiny,  and  we,  in 
our  time,  witness  the  opposition  that 
antagonizes  every  measure  tending 
towards  man's  advancement  and  ele- 
vation in  any  way,  and  know  that  the 
victor  fights  his  way  up  in  the  face  of 
the  adverse  opinions  of  the  majority. 

The  Christian  world  readily  ascribes 
the  enmity  to  which  Christ,  the  apos- 
tles and  prophets  were  subjected,  and 
later  the  reformers,  to  its  proper 
source.  But  when  it  approaches 
seculiar  things,  as  distinguished  from 
those  religious,  it  draws  a  line  and 
limits  motive  power  to  apparent 
causes. 

Columbus  was  treated  with  skep- 
tical contempt  because  he  said  the 
world  was  round,  but  when  he  proved 
his  idea  to  be  not  fallacious,  unbelief 
turned  to  hatred  of  him. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  people  to 
laugh  at  the  originators  of  steam 
power  as  visionary  fools,  but  we  are 
told  that  in  England  clergymen 
stepped  out  of  the  usual  course  of 
their  calling  and  took  their  pulpits  to 
denounce  the  idea  as  wicked,  fanatical, 
and  impossible. 

Slavery  was  indorsed  by  press  and 
pulpit,  and  the  man  who  dared  to 
show  the  inhuman  injustice  of  it,  did 
so  at  a  sacrifice  of  his  popularity, 
often  at  a  risk  of  personal  safety. 

What  was  the  reason  of  all  this? 
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O,  answers  some  one,  ignorance,  re- 
luctance to  give  up  old  and  tried  ways, 
etc  But  take  into  consideration  the 
indisposition  to  listen,  the  positive 
aversion  towards  experiment,  often 
the  cruel  treatment  that  accompanied 
the  actions,  and  are  such  explanations 
satisfactory?  No,  they  are  superficial 
reasons.  We  have  to  look  beyond  for 
the  primary  cause.  Yet  how  unusual, 
in  such  things,  for  us  to  inquire  if, 
back  of  these  visible  manifestations, 
be  not  some  conscious,  dominating  in- 
telligence. 

Time,  in  its  developments,  has  re- 
stored the  gospel  gift  to  men. 
Though  once  its  brightness  was  ob- 
scured, and  it  seemed  lost  in  the  night 
of  darkness  and  confusion,  its  stand- 
ard is  now  raised  aloft,  a  beacon  light 
to  all  the  world. 

However,  terms  of  peace  are  not 
yet  declared.  Battle  for  the  mastery, 
yet  wages  fierce,  even  among  God's 
chosen  followers.  We  acknowledge 
among  us  the  presence  of  those  in- 
fluences at  work  to  blind  the  Saints  to 
the  genius  of  the  gospeland  its  broad 
philosophy. 

The  worship  of  God  is  a  succession 
of  steps  upward.  The  gospel  is  but 
the  foundation  upon  which  to  build, 
story  by  story,  a  character  structure, 
and  there  is  no  stopping,  no  resting 
until  heaven  is  reached. 

**The  spirit  and  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity is  growth."  There  can  be  no 
cessation  of  our  works  until  we  have 
ripened  into  a  likeness  of  the  Son. 
We  need  not  expect  that  there  is  no 
more  for  us  to  add,  until  the  carnal  is 
lost  in  the  divine,  until  this  life  has 
widened  into  eternity.  Such  is  gospel 
teaching  when  we  comprehend  it, 
narrow  only  as  we  permit  ourselves  to 
see  it  so,  broadening  as  the  Spirit  of 
God  shining  through  our  lives  illume 
its  unfolding  grandeur  to  our  view. 

If  the  world  is  accountable  for  preju- 
dice and  indifiference,  so  are  we.  If  it 
were  wrong  for  the  world  to  oppose 
gospel  principles,  it  were  equally 
wrong  for  us  to  blindly  oppose  gospel 
developnients.  Who  shall  say  not  more 
so?  Thoughtlessness  on  our  parts 
can  be  no  less  unpardonable.  Of  all 
people,  we  should  be  the  brighest  ex- 


amples of  mental  alertness,  liberality, 
and  progressiveness. 

On  the  other  hand,  care  must  be  had 
to  avoid  confounding  these  principles 
with  their  extremes,  extravagance,  and 
imprudence.  We  do  not  want  our 
judgment  to  be  persuaded  by  any,  nor 
to  substitute  another's  opinion  for  our 
own.  Individual  study  and  investiga- 
tion should  be  the  basis  of  our  ap- 
proval or  disapproval.  In  matters  of 
conscience,  we  acknowledge  no  man 
our  dictator.  That  prerogative  lies 
with  God  alone. 

This  suggests  another  point  in  hon- 
est investigation.  Sometimes  in  our 
limited  light,  we  fail  to  see  harmony 
with  the  laws.  Bigotry  and  conceit 
may  be  satisfied  to  go  no  further,  but 
there  still  remains  another  source 
through  which  we  may  appeal  before 
it  is  right  to  give  a  verdict,  and  that  is 
prayer. 

Be  the  matter  before  our  considera- 
tion a  Zion's  Beligio  movement,  a 
Daughters  of  Zion  organization,  or 
something  else,  it  is  our  duty  to  give 
it  our  most  thoughtful  attention.  Of 
all  things  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  hurt- 
ing or  discouraging  the  efforts  *of 
others  by  any  show  of  indifference. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  take  a  stand 
against  anything  proposed,  unless  he 
does  so  intelligently  and  with  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  being  right. 
Neither  does  unselfish  interest  in  the 
general  welfare  permit  of  sanction  on 
any  other  ground. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
that  conscientious  research  fails  to 
bring  satisfaction.  All  people  do  not 
understand  alike,  nor  are  all  people 
enlightened  in  the  same  way. 

Some  are  permitted  to  find  in  the 
laws  the  light  they  seek,  while  to 
others  it  is  revealed  directly.  Our 
heavenly  Father  has  told  us  to  bring 
our  doubts  to  him,  and  it  is  our  duty, 
where  such  still  remain,  to  inquire  his 
will  before  essaying  to  speak  or  act. 


There  has  nearly  always  been  a  good  wife 
bebiDd  every  gve&t  man,  ^nd  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  the  saying  that  a  man  can  be 
no  greater  than  his  wife  will  let  him. — Edr- 
ward  Eggleston, 

Good  company  and  good  conversation  are» 
the  very  sinews  of  virtue. 
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A  REVELATION. 

BY  JOHN  G.   WHITTIER,  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

And  I  went  into  the  Vale  of  Beavor,  and  as  I  went  I  preached  repentance  to  the  people.  And  one 
morning  sitting  by  the  fire  a  great  cloud  came  over  me  and  a  temptation  beset  me.  And  it  ^-as  said: 
**A11  things  came  by  Nature;"  and  the  Elements  and  the  Stars  come  over  me.  And  as  I  sat  still  and 
let  it  alone  a  living  hope  arose  in  me,  and  a  true  Voice  which  said:  ''There  is  a  living  Ood  who  made 
.all  things."  And  immediately  the  cloud  and  the  temptation  vanished,  and  life  rose  over  all  and  my 
heart  was  glad  and  I  praised  the  living  Ood. — Journal  of  George  FoXy  1690. 


Still  as  of  old,  in  Beavor's  Vale, 

0  man  of  God!  our  hope  and  faith 
The  Elements  and  Stars  assail, 

And  the  awed  spirit  holds  its  breath, 
Blown  over  by  a  wind  of  death. 

Takes  Nature  thought  for  such  as  we, 
What  place  her  human  atom  fills, 

The  weed-drift  of  her  careless  sea, 
The  mist  on  her  unheeding  hills? 
What  recks  she  of  our  helpless  wills? 

"Strange  god  of  Force,  with  fear,  not  love. 
Its  trembling  worshiper!    Can  prayer 

Heach  the  shut  ear  of  Fate  or  move 
Unpitying  Energy  to  spare? 
What  doth  the  cosmic  Vastness  care? 

In  vain  to  this  dread  Unconcern 

For  the  All  Father's  love  we  look; 
In  vain,  in  quest  of  it,  we  turn 
.  The  storied  leaves  of  Nature's  book, 
The  prints  her  rocky  tablets  took. 

I  pray  for  faith,  I  long  to  trust; 

1  listen  with  my  heart,  and  hear 
A  voice  without  a  sound:    "Be  just. 

Be  true,  be  merciful,  revere 

The  Word  within  thee;  God  is  near! 

"A  light  to  sky  and  earth  unknown 
Pales  all  their  lights;  a  mightier  force 

Than  theirs  the  powers  of  Nature  own. 
And,  to  its  goal  as  at  its  source, 
His  Spirit  moves  the  Universe. 


**Believe  and  trust.  Through  stars  and  suns, 
Through  all  occasions  and  events, 

His  wise,  paternal  purpose  runs: ' 
The  darkness  of  his  providence 
Is  star-lit  with  benign  intents." 

0  joy  supreme!  I  know  the  voice 
Like  none  beside  on  earth  or  sea; 

Yes,  more.    O  soul  of  mine,  rejoice! 
By  all  that  he  requires  of  me. 
I  know  what  God  himself  must  be. 

No  picture  to  my  aid  I  call, 
I  shape  no  image  in  my  prayer; 

1  only  know  in  him  is  all 

Of  life,  light,  beauty,  everywhere, 
Eternal  Goodness  here  and  there! 

I  know  he  is,  and  what  he  is, 
Whose  one  great  purpose  is  the  good 

Of  all.    I  rest  my  soul  on  his 
Immortal  Love  and  Fatherhood: 
And  trust  him  as  his  children  should. 

Not  less  than  his  restraining  hand 

Is  on  our  selfish  seeking  laid. 
And  shorn  of  words  and  works,  we  stand 

Of  vain  illusions  disarrayed. 

The  richer  for  our  losses  made. 

I  fear  no  more.  The  clouded  face 
Of  Nature  smiles;  through  all  her  things 

Of  time  and  space  and  sense  I  trace 
The  moving  of  the  Spirit's  wings. 
And  hear  the  song  of  hope  she  sings. 


A  MOTHER'S  HAPPINESS. 


BY  OBSERVER. 


IN  what  does  it  consist?     A  hus- 
band's love,  and  good  children.    If 
the  first  can  be  secured  and  re- 
tained, the  other  will  follow.     Life 
without  both  is  an  empty  void,  an  ex- 
istence without  a  purpose. 

Many  a  true  mother  heart  aches 
sorely  as  she  sees  her  husband  grow- 
ing less  attentive  towards  her,  sees 
the  love  he  once  had  for  her  in  which 
she  dwelt  so  fondly,  slowly  perhaps, 


but  surely  ebbing  away,  and  with  it 
going  the  joy  of  her  life. 

Turning  her  hungry  and  yearning 
heart  from  him  to  her  children,  she  is 
painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  even 
they  do  not  respect  her  as  they  should, 
and  in  the  agony  of  her  bleeding  heart 
she  asks,  Why  is  this  so?  Why  can 
she  not  command  their  love? 

She  knows  her  loved  ones  are  good 
and  honored  by  others.     This  causes 
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her  to  feel  that  in  some  way  she  is  to 
blame.  Yes,  and  in  a  sense  she  is, 
and  the  object  of  these  lines  is  to 
show  how^  and  to  tell  you  the  best 
means  to  employ  to  command  that 
love  without  which  life  is  a  barren 
waste. 

Man  can  tell  best  what  pleases  him, 
that  which  commands  and  holds  his 
love.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be 
understood  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  natures  of  men  and 
women.  Women  err  in  judging  men 
by  themselves. 

Man  is  more  selfish,  less  devoted, 
and  not  so  constant  as  woman. 

Love  is  something  to  be  commanded, 
not  coaxed.  It  often  goes  where 
judgment  says  it  should  not.  In  obe- 
dience to  a  command,  we  often  hear 
the  statement,  **He  commands  our  re- 
spect." The  woman  who  cannot  thus 
command  man's  love  cannot  get  it. 
What  means  does  she  use  to  first  ob- 
tain it?  They  are  well  known  to  her 
and  felt  by  man. 

She  first  seeks  to  please  the  eye. 
If  in  this  she  fails  her  hopes  are  gone. 
All  the  arts  known  to  her  sex  are  em- 
ployed to  this  end,  to  favorably  im- 
press him  with  her  personal  apearance. 
This  she  has  learned  from  experience 
and  observation.  She  would  not  for 
a  moment  think  of  getting  him  up  a 
good  dinner  and  neglecting  her  per- 
son. Why  not?  He  is  as  fond  of  a 
good  meal  before  marriage  as  after. 
But  this  is  just  what  many  continue 
to  do  after  marriage. 

Man  loves  not  that  which  he  does 
not  admire.  Admiration  is  the  first 
step  towards  love.  It  is  not  in  his 
nature  to  love  that  which  does  not 
look  pretty  in  his  sight.  That  which 
first  enlists  and  commands  his  love  is 
precisely  that  which  retains  it.  And 
here  is  the  fatal  mistake  that  many 
wives  and  mothers  make,  in  suppos- 
ing that  after  marriage  real  worth 
'Will  always  command  love,  and  that 
personal  appearance  may  be  largely 
dispensed  with. 

It  is  too  often  at  the  expense  of  love 
and  happiness.  When  admiration 
ceases  man  grows  less  fond,  finally 
cold.  Their  lives  drift  apart  and  life 
becomes  a  weary  burden.  When 
women  realize  that  those  little  arts 


and  means  employed  by  them  to  first 
awaken  love  are  necessary  to  keep  it 
awake  their  lives  will  be  happier. 

But  listen,  I  hear  some  good  wife 
saying,  **If  my  husband  cannot  love 
me  unless  I  am  fixed  up  all  the  time, 
he  can  keep  his  love."  Very  well,  he 
will  do  so.  But  don't  complain  if  he 
does.  Why  not  talk  and  act  that  way 
before  he  becomes  your  husband?  Is. 
his  love  not  worth  so  much  to  you? 

Says  another,  **I  have  not  time  to 
devote  to  fixing  myself  up.  It  is  all  I 
can  do  to  cook  the  meals  and  care  for 
my  house  and  children."  True  and 
too  true.  Nearly  all  women  are  over- 
worked, are  little  more  than  the  com- 
monest kind  of  a  drudge,  and  it  is  hard 
for  man  to  love  such,  even  if  he  helps 
to  make  her  one.  Then  where  is  the 
remedy?  There  is  none,  if  the  above- 
statement  of  hers  is  true.  Most 
women  do  not  have  and  never  vnll 
have  time  to  culivate  the  mind  and 
adorn  the  person,  unless  they  take  it, 
which  in  very  many  cases  they  can  do, 
and  their  husbands  would  think  more 
of  them.  Life  would  flow  more 
smoothly  on  if  they  would  do  so.. 
Husbands  require  some  tutoring  as 
well  as  children.  How  often  have 
we  seen  the  tired  mother  standing- 
at  the  dishpan,  while  the  husband 
read  the  newspaper  or  lay  on  the 
lounge,  and  sometimes  three  or  four 
children  large  enough  to  assist  looked 
on  or  played.  I  have  ached  to  say  to 
such  men,  **Why  in  the  world  don't 
you  wipe  those  dishes  for  your  wife?" 
and  I  have  wondered  why  she  did  not 
know  enough  to  tell  him  to  and  see 
that  he  or  the  children  did  it. 

Men  sometimes  work  hard.  Most 
women  work  all  the  time.  Men  and 
boys  could  with  profit  to  themselves 
do  much  more  about  the  house  than- 
they  generally  do,  and  they  often 
would  if  they  were  given  to  under- 
stand it  was  required  of  them.  It  is 
an  admitted  fact,  that  we  think  the 
most  of  those  for  whom  we  do  the 
most.  It  may  be  said  that  the  hus- 
band needs  rest  and  must  post  himself 
on  the  news  of  the  day,  but  why  does 
not  she  require  the  same,  if  she  is  his 
wife?  If  only  a  drudge,  it  is  different; 
but  servants  ought  to  have  some 
mercy  shown  them.     **0,  well,"  say- 
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many  husbands,  **women  rest  during 
the  day  when  men  are  not  around." 
I  guess  it  is  when  they  are  not  around, 
for  we  seldom  see  them  doing  so  when 
we  are  around.  I  have  thought  that 
most  women  more  nearly  approached 
perpetual  motion  than  anything  that 
would  ever  be  invented. 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  that 
women  do  considerable  more  resting 
than  men.  Observation  extending 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  America 
teaches  me  that  such  is  not  the  fact. 
I  am  well  convinced  of  the  opposite, 
and  there  is  no  just  reason,  when  both 
have  been  busy  since  early  morn,  why 
one  should  stand  and  wash  dishes  and 
the  other  sit  and  look  on. 

Let  women  observe  and  consider 
who  the  women  are  that  are  most 
thought  of  by  their  husbands  and 
children.  Those  who  make  them- 
selves slaves  to  their  houses  and 
families,  or  those  who  make  their  hus- 
bands realize  that  they  are  wives, 
companions,  mistresses  of  their  homes, 
not  servants  for  all. 

Woman  must  learn  that  if  she  would 
retain  her  place  in  her  husband's  affec- 
tions, she  must  be  his  companion,  not 
his  servant.  It  is  the  nature  of  very 
many  men  to  raise  no  objection  to 
servitude  of  this  kind.  I  believe  that 
nine  men  out  of  every  ten  would  gladly 


prefer  a  house  not  quite  so  clean  and 
considerable  less  supi>er  with  a  neat  and 
smiling-faced  wife.  What  does  he 
dislike  more  than  the  opposite?  Let 
us  close  our  eyes  and  shut  out  the 
view;  for  man  delights  not  in  an 
untidy  woman. 

We  have  heard  women  say  that  their 
husbands  cared  no  more  for  them  when 
neat  and  pretty  than  otherwise,  never 
noticed  whether  they  had  a  clean 
dress  and  a  collar  on,  or  a  dirty  one 
without  a  collar.  Men  do  not  always 
tell  women  their  thoughts,  not  so 
often  as  would  be  for  their  grood  in 
many  cases.  If  there  are  such  animals 
calling  themselves  men  it  is  a  pity  for 
both  sexes.  I  know  one  woman  that 
cannot  say  that  anyway.  And  as  a 
summary  let  me  say,  try  and  work 
less  and  look  prettier:  for  it  is  one  of 
the  keys  to  happiness  in  this  life. 

Some  may  say,  **Now  tell  us  what 
women  require  of  men."  No,  that  is 
out  of  my  line.  They  know  of  that 
better  than  I  do.  Let  them  tell  us 
what  they  like  most  in  man  and  what 
they  most  abhor,  and  we  will  listen 
and  perhaps  obey  if  we  are  wise  and 
the  requirements  are  not  too  hard. 
And  I  say  regarding  the  social  evil 
question  of  which  so  much  is  being 
said.  Love  is  the  only  regulator  of  this. 
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In  g^olden  youth,  when  seems  the  earth 
A  summer  land  for  siDging:  mirth, 
When  souls  are  glad  and  hearts  are  light, 
And  not  a  shadow  lurks  Id  sight, 
We  do  not  know  it,  but  there  lies 
Somewhere,  veiled  under  evening  skies, 
A  garden  all  must  sometime  see, 
Gethsemane,  Gethsemane, 
Somewhere  his  own  Gethsemane. 

With  joyous  steps  we  go  our  ways, 
Love  lends  a  halo  to  the  days, 
Light  sorrow  sails  like  clouds  afar, 
We  laugh  and  say  how  strong  we  are. 
We  hurry  on,  hurrying  go 
Close  to  the  border  land  of  woe 
That  waits  for  you  and  waits  for  me, 

Gethsemane,  Gethsemane, 

Forever  waits  Gethsemane. 


Down  shadowy  lanes,  across  strange  streams, 
Bridged  over  by  our  broken  dreams, 
Behind  the  misty  cape  of  years, 
Close  to  the  great  salt  fount  of  tears, 
The  garden  lies;  strive  as  you  may 
You  cannot  miss  it  in  your  way, 
All  paths  that  have  been  or  shall  be, 

Pass  somewhere  through  Gethsemane! 

All  those  who  journey,  soon  or  late 
Must  pass  within  the  garden's  gate; 
Must  kneel  alone  in  darkness  there 
And  battle  with  some  fierce  despair. 
God  pity  those  who  cannot  say— 
"Not  mine,  but  thine;"  who  only  pray 
**Let  this  cup  pass,"  and  cannot  see 
The  purpose  in  Gethsemane. 
Gethsemane.  Gethsemane, 
God  help  us  through  Gethsemane. 

— BUa  Wheeler. 
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BY  MAY  JUNE. 


FOR  one  who  delights  in  viewing 
works  of  art,  time  passed  all  too 
quickly  when  he  visited  the  Pal- 
ace   of    Fine   Arts    at    the    World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

When  he  enters  in  the  early  day 
that  realm  where  beauty  of  form  and 
<x)lor  rei^s,  he  eagerly  flits  from  gem 
to  gem  and  is  surprised  when  deepen- 
ing shadows  remind  him  that  the  day 
is  about  spent,  that  he  is  far  from  his 
boarding  place,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  so  hard  to  manage,  nothing  so 
aggressively  selfish  as  a  crowd  at  the 
street  cars  during  the  Pair  season. 

The  third  of  our  all  too  few  days 
spent  at  the  White  City  dawned  with 
a  delightful  dreamy  haze  hanging  in 
faintly  j)6rceptible  clouds  over  the 
trees  and  shrubbery;  and,  true  to  our 
anticipations,  the  day  developed  into 
one  of  those  fairest  of  perfect  ones,  an 
Indian  summer  October  day. 

This  only  enhanced  the  pleasure  we 
received  all  through  that  day.  We 
were  so  delighted  with  our  tour  of  the 
Art  Palace  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  could  gain  our  own  consent  to 
go  anywhere  else  afterward.  But  of 
course  we  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
wisdom  and — necessity. 

However,  when  we  entered  the 
building  that  morning  we  felt  that  a 
new  i>eriod  was  opening  for  us,  that  a 
new  epoch  in  our  life  was  about  to 
transpire.  That  fairest  of  fairylands 
was  open  for  our  exploration.  Vistas 
of  beauty  and  imagination  led  in  every 
direction. 

Entering,  as  we  did,  with  a  prayer 
of  gratefulness  for  the  privilege  and  a 
keen  desire  to  understand,  was  it  any 
wonder  that  we  were  so  blessed  with 
the  Spirit  all  through  that  blissful 
•day? 

The  Spirit  we  as  Saints  enjoy  is 
^fundamentally  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
and  is  it  not  truth  the  artist  tries  to 
portray?  The  nearer  he  comes  to  it, 
the  more  successful  he  is;  and  is  it 
xiot  the  aim  of  each  to  depict  so  per- 
fectly a  truth,  that  "he  who  runs  may 
Tead"?  He  wishes  that  which  he 
<^reates  and  the  idea  he  tries  to  de- 


velop to  be  so  strong,  so  forcibly  true 
that  one  may  at  a  glance  comprehend. 

And  so,  when  we  stood  before  some 
painting  or  piece  of  sculpture,  and, 
gazing,  took  in  its  full  significance,  we 
were  so  often  permitted  to  enjoy 
that  Spirit  of  Truth,  at  times  so 
strongly  that  tears  came  to  our  eyes, 
and  we  swayed  under  its  influence. 
Wrapt  in  admiration,  we  could  only 
say,  *'How  wonderful  are  the  works  of 
man!" 

We  realize  how  utterly  incapable  we 
are  to  fully  or  fitly  describe  a  few  of 
these  art  gems,  but  such  is  the  task  we 
have  undertaken,  and  if  we  can  but 
bring  a  faint  conception  of  their  real 
beauty  and  merit  to  the  minds  of  some, 
or  brighten  and  strengthen  the  fading 
or  partial  memory  of  others  we  shall 
feel  repaid  for  our  effort. 

SCULPTURE. 

As  interesting  a  piece  as  there  was 
among  those  credited  to  Italy,  was  a 
marble  group  called,  * 'During  the 
Vintage."  A  boy,  who,  with  the  aid 
of  a  long  straw  had  been  imbibing 
delicious  draughts  of  new  made  wine 
from  a  tub,  over  whose  edge  he  was 
hanging,  looks  up  as  his  sister  ap- 
proaches with  a  similar  straw,  as  with 
his  disengaged  hand  and  arm  he 
holds  her  away  in  spite  of  her  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  reach  the  tub.  She  is 
the  very  embodiment  of  merry  good- 
nature, with  her  laughing  eyes  and 
lips  and  her  curls  backward  blown; 
and  he,  this  teasing  brother  with 
robust  face  and  dancing  eyes  upturned 
to  hers,  is  a  personification  of  mischief 
and  fun. 

This  was  the  work  of  Bastian  of 
Plorence. 

An  exquisite  specimen  of  facial  ex- 
pression (as  well  as  facial  distortion) 
was  seen  in  a  plaster  group  called, 
**The  Pirst  Pair  of  Earrings,"  by 
Miguel  Angel  Trilles,  and  was  from 
the  National  Museum  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  at  Madrid,  Spain. 

In  this  instance  it  wasn't  the  ear- 
rings, however,  that  were  brought  out 
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prominently.  It  was  the  piercing  of 
the  ears. 

A  child  of  about  four  years  was 
upon  his  grandmother's  lap.  If  the 
tortuous  position  in  which  the  pain 
had  caused  him  to  twist  himself  could 
be  called  seated  we  suppose  he  was 
seated  there.  At  any  rate,  his  whole 
attitude  and  expression,  even  the 
position  of  hands  and  the  manner  in 
which  one  knee  was  drawn  up,  the 
feet  twisting  about  each  other,  were 
indicative  of  great  physical— we  were 
about  to  say  pain,  but  was  it  not  as 
much  fear  or  apprehension  as  real 
pain?  But,  in  spite  of  his  struggles, 
his  ear  was  firmly  held  by  this  deter- 
mined looking  old  lady,  who  seemed 
so  anxiously  and  frowningly  bent  upon 
accomplishing  the  work  in  hand.  She 
also  impressed  one  as  secretly  wishing 
she  had  her  spectacles  handy. 

Near  by  there  was  a  plaster  group 
from  the  same  museum  which  called 
forth  much  praise.  It  was  * 'Ship- 
wrecked.*" The  two  figures  clinging 
so  desperately  to  masts  and  spars  had 
all  the  agony  and  dread  of  death  pic- 
tured upon  their  faces. 

**A  Runaway  Slave, "one  of  the  few 
Russian  pieces,  was  a  very  strong  one 
indeed.  With  his  face  turned  over 
his  shoulder,  as  if  pursued,  the  mix- 
ture of  fear,  hate,  flight,  hope,  malice, 
and  despair  upon  it,  was  so  intense 
as  to  make  one  shudder.  At  bay  com- 
pletely, knowing  not  which  way  to 
turn,  yet  filled  with  a  desperate  de- 
termination to  hide,  he  seemed  more 
like  some  hideous  animal  than  a  hu- 
man being,  and  no  doubt  he  had 
always  been  treated  as  such. 

A  **cute"  little  statue  in  bronze  was 
called,  **The  First  Music,"  and  was 
also  of  Russian  origin.  It  represented 
a  little  lad  with  a  cord  or  rubber 
stretched  from  between  his  teeth,  and 
he  was  twanging  it  with  delighted 
fingers.  His  face  was  transfigured 
with  intense  interest  and  pleasure  at 
the  wonderful  discovery. 

Prom  Mexico  the  work  of  Gabriel 
Guerra  called  forth  admiration.  It 
was  a  group  named,  **A  Mockery  of 
Cupid, "  and  represented  the  little  fel- 
low as  disarmed,  his  bow  and  arrows 
taken  away  from  him  by  a  laughing 
maiden  who  holds  them  tantalizingly 


just  out  of  the  little  fellow's  reach. 

The  United  States  furnishes  us  some 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  to  be 
found  amid  that  endless  variety. 

One,  which  created  considerable 
comment  was  **The  Struggle  for 
Work,"  a  group  represented  as  con- 
tending for  a  work  ticket  thrown  from 
a  factory  window.  A  strong,  bearded 
young  man  has  captured  the  prize 
and  holds  it  high  above  the  eager 
clutches  of  a  ragged  ten  year  old.  A 
poor  woman  has  been  thrown  to  the 
ground  in  the  struggle  and  lies  there 
with  her  babe  clasped  close,  trying  to 
shield  it  from  the  trampling  feet 
above.  An  old  man  pleads  in  tremu- 
lous humility  for  the  chance  to  work, 
and  upon  the  young  man's  face  one 
can  read  his  hesitation.  To  him  it 
means  much  and  selfishness  struggle  s 
with  pity  for  supremacy.  Shall  he  or 
shall  he  not?  But  the  artist  has  not 
satisfied  us  as  to  the  result.  We  can- 
not tell  which  will  triumph. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens, 
and  one  which  held  us  transported  for 
a  time  was  made  from  the  purest  of 
pure  white  marble,  and  what  more 
fitting  material  could  be  foimd  for  the 
purity  it  represented? 

A  Christ,  tender  and  loving,  the 
Christ  who  said,  **Except  ye  become 
as  a  little  child  ye  cannot  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  held  upon  his 
arm  the  fairest,  softest,  most  perfect 
child  we  ever  beheld  sculptured.  Its 
rounded  features  and  innocent  glances 
were  expressive  of  the  utmost  confi- 
dence and  trust,  and  the  Savior  seemed 
to  cherish  it  so  tenderly. 

We  wish  we  could  bring  before  you, 
however,  a  Brazilian  masterpiece, 
*  'Christ  and  the  Ad  ulteress. "  The  lat- 
ter, in  her  fear,  her  sorrow,  her  shame, 
is  crouched  for  protection  close  at  the 
Savior's  side,  shrinking  behind  the 
folds  of  his  flowing  mantle.  Her  arm 
is  raised  as  if  to  ward  off  the  cruel 
taunts  and  blows  of  her  pursuers,  and 
her  face  bears  all  the  marks  of  mingled 
fear  and  confidence.  Above  her  towers 
the  pitying  Savior,  his  majestic  form 
drawn  to  its  full  height,  his  noble 
countenance  breathing  divine  purity. 
One  protecting  arm  shields  the  un- 
happy woman  from  her  enemies  and 
with  the  other  raised  he  points  it  full 
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at  them  in  just  accusation.  And  with 
all  that  power  he  so  certainly  pos- 
sesses to  jvdge  the  world  plainly  de- 
picted upon  his  holy  face,  and  with 
eyes  softened  with  forgiveness  and 

Lamoni,  Feb.  1,  1894. 


tearful  with  sorrow,  yet  one  can 
almost  hear  the  stem  command  from 
his  bearded  lips: — 

**Liet  him  among  you  who  is  without 
sin  cast  the  first  stone." 


To-day  in  looking  over  some  old  letters  we  came  across  one  written  us  by  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Le 
Plongeon,  from  Brooklyn  in  August,  1889.  Those  who  have  carefully  read  the  Autumn  Leaves  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Walker  was  in  correspondence  with  her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  death.  At  that 
time  Mrs.  Le  Plongeon  wrote  us  several  letters  seemingly  anxious  to  obtain  a  more  correct  knowledge 
of  oar  faitb.  We  explained  this  to  her  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  but  finally  being  much  pressed  for 
time  we  let  the  correspondence  drop.  In  her  last  letter  to  us  she  inclosed  the  story  which  we  print 
below  and  wrote:  "I  send  you  a  true  story  which  I  wrote  at  the  particular  request  of  many  friends. 
Perhaps  you  may  find  a  few  minutes  time  to  peruse  it.^'  We  cannot  doubt  this  story — strange  and 
weird  as  it  is,  for  Mrs.  Le  Plongeon  would  not  sully  her  own  and  her  husband's  fair  name  with  false- 
hood. We  simply  believe  it  without  undertaking  to  give  any  explanation  of  it,  and  give  it  to  our 
readers  as  a  curious  circumstance. 

ANTONIA. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 


A  PARTY  of  travelers  on  their 
way  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico 
City  were  whiling  away  the 
time,  when  not  giving  vent  to  ex- 
clamations of  delight  at  the  unsur- 
passed scenery,  by  telling  that  which 
had  appeared  to  them  most  extraordi- 
nary in  their  own  experience.  One 
gave  an  account  of  unexpected  and 
remarkable  escape  from  a  great  dan- 
ger. Another,  having  been  in  India, 
amused  his  listeners  with  a  vivid 
description  of  wonderful  juggling 
feats.  A  third  said  he  questioned 
whether  all  such  performances  were 
jugglery,  pure  and  simple;  he  was 
disposed  to  think  that  much  was  due 
to  a  knowledge  and  application  of 
occult  forces,  the  power  of  mind  over 
matter,  more  yet  of  mind  over  mind. 

To  explain  his  meaning  he  de- 
scribed effects  produced  on  persons  of 
peculiar  organizations  by  others  who 
had  made  a  special  study  of  psycho- 
logical phenomena,  particularly  what 
is  to-day  called  hypnotism.  He  then 
gave  an  account  of  very  astonishing 
experiments  made  by  himself  with 
sensitive  persons. 

This  brought  up  the  topic  of  spirit- 
ism, everybody  proclaiming  the  most 
ntter  disbelief,  except  one,  who  seri- 
onsly  affirmed  that  he  believed  he  had 
seen  a  spirit. 
**Good!  good!"  exclaimed  all  in  cho- 


rus, * 'that's  certainly  the  most  won- 
derful thing  among  us;  pray  favor  us 
with  this  story." 

A  shade  of  sadness  flitted  over  the 
physician's  face  as  he  replied:  '*0n 
one  condition — that  you  do  not  turn  it 
into  a  jest,  for  whatever  explanation 
you  may  offer  of  the  events  I  am  about 
to  relate,  the  person  with  whom  they 
are  connected  holds  a  privileged  place 
in  my  memory.  Mind,  you,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  facts,  neither  omit- 
ting nor  adding  anything  to  what 
really  occurred.  The  whole  affair 
was  published  in  the  leading  news- 
paper of  the  city  of  Lima,  Peru,  at 
the  time,  and  there  are  persons,  no 
doubt,  yet  living  there  who  remember 
the  circumstances." 

By  this  time  the  listeners  were 
eager  with  expectation,  and  protested 
that  whatever  they  might  think,  they 
would  treat  the  matter  with  respect. 

**I  must  begin,"  said  the  doctor,  **by 
telling  you  that  in  1861 1  went  to  Peru 
charged  with  a  scientific  commission 
and  with  no  thought  of  practicing  my 
profession,  though  I  was  afterwards 
established  there  for  ten  years  in  the 
capacity  of  medical  man.  I  boarded 
with  a  very  pleasant  family,  soon  be- 
coming as  one  of  them.      The  family 

consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P ,  one 

or  two  sons,  to  whom  I  shall  have  no 
occasion  to  allude,  and  two  daughters, 
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Antonia,  a  little  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  and  a  girl  about  nine  years 
old,  named  Juanita. 

**I  found  Antonia  exceptionally  in- 
teresting and  well  educated,  while 
drawing  and  music  were  her  favorite 
pleasures.  She  was  a  gifted  musician 
and  endowed  with  a  beautiful  voice;  it 
was  that  which  cost  her  her  life. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  I  should  not  look 
at  it  in  that  light.  Death  must  have 
an  excuse,  and  her  time  had  come. 

* 'Antonia  had  a  cousin  very  much 
in  love  with  her,  but  she  would  not 
contemplate  an  early  marriage— it  be- 
ing her  fixed  determination  to  go,  as 
soon  as  she  came  of  age,  to  Paris, 
where  she  desired  to  complete  her 
musical  education.  PreC[uently  she 
spoke  to  me  of  the  pleasure  she  antici- 
pated in  traveling. 

* 'Antonia  was  a  noble  creature  in 
appearance  and  character.  To  do 
good  she  was  ever  ready,  her  whole 
life  being  one  continual  act  of  charity. 
Though  light-hearted  and  cheerful 
she  was  not  addicted  to  frivolous 
pleasures,  nor  given  to  vanity.  She 
clothed  herself  with  simplicity  and 
good  taste.  I  need  not  dwell  on  her 
good  qualities,  enough  to  say  that  to 
know  was  to  love  and  admire  her; 
everyone  did  so,  and  her  father 
almost  worshiped  her. 

**She  was  asked  to  sing  in  some 
great  affair  at  one  of  the  many 
churches  in  Lima,  at  that  time  a 
thoroughly  priest-ridden  city.  An 
Italian,  a  terribly  bad-tempered  man, 
called  by  courtesy  *very  nervous,'  was 
training  her  voice,  and  suggested  that 
she  have  a  certain  tooth  removed  and 
a  false  one  put  in  its  place.  The 
objectionable  piece  of  bone  was  sawed 
off  and  a  substitute  made  fast  to  the 
root  by  means  of  a  platina  prong, 
which  was  too  long,  as  we  discovered 
later  on. 

**Soon  afterward  Antonia's  face  be- 
came distorted,  and  I  at  once  told  her 
to  have  the  new  tooth  removed  be- 
cause the  prong,  together  with  the 
amalgam,  was  producing  an  electric 
current  injurious  to  the  nerves.  No 
one  agreed  with  me,  all  insisted  that 
the  twisted  face  was  simply  the  result 
of  a  cold.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
there  for  lockjaw  to  result  from  a 


cold.     In    Guayaceil   exposure   to  & 
draught  induces  lockjaw. 

**We  soon  had  the  grief  of  seeing 
Antonia  a  victim  to  that  dreadful 
af0.iction.  All  the  best  physicians  of 
the  place  were  called.  A  consultation 
was  held,  but  I  stood  alone  in  my 
opinion,  and  unable  to  prevail  against 
such  a  majority  of  men  much  older 
than  myself.  Yet  I  was  certain  that 
the  false  tooth  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  trouble.  To  this  day  I  cannot  un- 
derstand it,  neither  they  nor  she 
would  consent  to  its  being  removed, 
though  it  was  the  simplest  thing 
imaginable. 

''Finally,  when  already  choking, 
she  assented.  I  must  here  interrupt 
the  story  to  tell  you  that  I  have  made, 
years  ago,  a  particular  study  of  that 
science  they  are  now  so  much  inter- 
ested in,  in  Paris,  under  the  name  of 
hypnotism,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  animal  magnetism  for  the  relief 
of  my  patients.  It  was  the  only  thing 
that  might  now  possibly  enable  me  to 
rescue  Antonia.  I  had  a  dentist  to 
stand  close  by  with  orders  to  watch 
for  the  least  parting  of  her  jaws  and 
instantly  place  between  her  teeth  a 
piece  of  india  rubber.  Exerting  all 
my  will-power  and  magnetic  force  to 
compel  the  locked  jaws  to  open,  I  at 
last  succeeded.  My  joy  was  great, 
but  alas!  quickly  faded  away.  After 
the  tooth  was  removed  and  the  con- 
vulsion disappeared,  the  tongue  was 
found  to  be  so  swollen  at  the  root,  and 
the  throat  in  such  a  condition  that 
nothing  could  save  our  beloved  young 
friend  from  death's  relentless  grasp, 
no  power  could  prevent  her  from 
choking  without  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy,  to  which  the  doctors 
would  not  resort.  The  delay  had 
been  fatal!  It  was  exceedingly  pain- 
ful to  watch  the  struggle  and  know 
that  though  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
health  the  dear  girl  would  be  lost  to 
us  through  the  miserable  mistake  of 
the  wise  doctors  who  had  insisted  that 
the  lockjaw  was  not  induced  by  the 
false  tooth. 

"At  the  close,  strange  to  say,  after 
the  last  convulsion  was  over,  Antonia 
spoke  in  a  clear  voice.  I  was  support- 
ing her  in  a  sitting  posture  when  all 
at  once  she  uplifted  both  arms  and 
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her  beautiful  dark  lustrous  eyes,  at 
that  moment  filled  with  a  wonderful 
light. 

•'Gazing  into  space,  she  apparently 
addressed  beings  unseen  by  us:  'Yes, 
yes,  I  am  coming.  Wait,  wait  a  mo- 
ment!* This  she  repeated  several 
times  not  only  in  Spanish,  her  mother 
tongue,  but  also  in  English  and  again 
in  French,  as  if  she  were  being  urged 
to  join  a  throng  of  people  who  ad- 
dressed her  in  various  languages.  Hjer 
gaze  was  rapt.  Gradually  her  hands 
sank  lower  and  lower,  and  her  voice 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  dying  away 
in  a  whisper,  when  the  lovely  taper- 
ing fingers  at  last  touched  the  bed. 
At  the  same  moment  her  head  drooped 
upon  my  breast;  light  fled  from  the 
eyes  and  I  closed  their  white  lids. 

**I  cannot  dwell  on  the  scene  that 
followed;  it  was  heart-rending.  But 
one  thing  I  wish  to  mention  before 
passing  on.  Prom  the  moment  that 
Antonia  uplifted  her  arms  she  was  in- 
sensible to  all  things  earthly.  A 
priest  came  and  spoke  to  her  but  it 
was  quite  plain  that  she  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  his  presence,  and  I 
bade  him  hold  his  peace  and  re- 
spect the  mystery  and  beauty  of  death. 
I  went  so  far  as  to  say:  'Silence!  or 
leave  the  room.  She  speaks  with 
those  who  are  far  above  you!" 

**As  soon  as  it  became  known  that 
Antonia  had  passed  away,  the  many 
that  had  rejoiced  in  her  friendship 
mourned  her  departure  and  brought 
so  many  sweet  flowers  that  we  hardly 
knew  how  to  place  them  all  in  her 
room. 

*'The  morrow  would  have  been  her 
twenty-first  birthday,  that  day  she  had 
looked  forward  to  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  her  life,  when  she  should 
depart  to  a  wider  field  and  perfect 
herself  in  the  art  that  had  claimed  her 
best  energies.  On  that  day  I  laid  her 
mortal  remains  in  a  bed  of  flowers, 
for  I  lined  the  casket  with  them  and 
spread  others  over  her,  leaving  ex- 
posed only  the  beloved  face  with  its 
beautiful  smile.  Gentlemen,  will  you 
undertake  to  afBrm  that  her  birthday 
did  not  open  to  her  a  wider,  happier 
field?  For  my  part  I  would  not  dare 
to  assert  anything  of  the  sort  after 
witnessing   her — I    suppose  I   must 


say  death,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 

**Well,  we  carried  her,  after  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  that  being  the  law 
there,  to  the  church,  attached  to  the 
convent  of  San  Francisco,  and  on  the 
following  morning  went  to  perform 
the  last  sad  duty.  There  was  service 
in  the  church,  of  course,  and  that 
edifice  was  crowded  with  grief-stricken 
friends  and  sorrowing  acquaintances. 
Imagine  what  consternation  spread 
among  them,  what  a  peculiar  revulsion 
of  feeling  was  created  when,  just  as 
the  priest  was  "raising  the  host" — 
always  a  moment  of  profound  silence, 
a  wren  descended  from  the  vaulted 
roof,  alighted  upon  the  head  of  the 
casket  and  commenced  singing  at  the 
top  of  its  voice,  only  ceasing  when 
the  priest  faced  the  congregation, 
when  it  spread  its  wings  and  flew  up- 
ward. 

'•Loving  hands  bore  the  body  of 
Antonia  from  the  church  to  its  last 
resting  place.  When  we  entered  the 
burial  grounds,  a  most  lovely  garden, 
numbers  of  birds  came  in  a  body  and 
hovering  above  the  casket,  sang  in 
chorus,  keeping  their  position  until 
we  came  to  a  small  chapel.  There 
they  disappeared,  we  having  to  pass 
through  the  building;  but  when  we 
emerged  through  the  opposite  door 
they  again  joined  us,  and  continued* 
their  joyful  strains  up  to  the  place  of 
interment. 

*'The  casket  was  put  in  its  niche. 
Several  gentlemen  spoke  in  memory 
of  Antonia  and  her  noble  qualities; 
meanwhile  there  was  not  a  dry  eye 
among  us.  Then  the  mason  began  to 
wall  up  the  niche.  There  fluttered 
the  birds;  during  the  speeches  they 
had  not  ceased  to  warble  and  they 
kept  on  while  the  masons  worked. 
Only  when  the  last  brick  was  in,  and 
the  mourners  turned  away,  did  they 
take  flight." 

Here  the  narrator  was  interrupted 
by  the  suggestion,  from  one  of  his 
hearers,  that  the  birds  were  possibly 
attracted  by  the  perfume  of  the  many 
flowers  in  the  casket. 

"I  will  not  insist  that  it  was  not 
so,"  replied  he,  "though  fresh  flowers 
grew  all  around  us  and  the  others 
were  no  longer  fresh.  I  make  no  at- 
tempt to  explain  anything  but  simply 
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relate  what  occurred.  Everyone  con- 
sidered it  strange  and  the  papers 
alluded  to  the  fact  as  an  extraordinary 
one.  Everything  has  its  cause,  but 
sometimes  we  fail  to  trace  it.  I  am 
telling  of  one  of  those  cases,  and  have 
not  yet  completed  my  story,  though 
perfectly  willing  to  let  it  end  here  if 
you  have  heard  enough." 

**By  no  means!  Pray  go  on!"  all 
exclaimed. 

*  *  Well,  it  was  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  when  we  returned  to  the  house. 
It  was  breakfast  time,  and  we  went 
through  the  usual  form;  that  was  about 
ail  we  could  do  for  our  hearts  felt  deso- 
late. Mr.  P.  told  me  that  he  could 
not  enter  his  lost  daughter's  room, 
and  would  consider  it  a  favor  if  I  saw 
that  things  were  as  they  should  be.  I 
therefore  caused  the  servant  to  ar- 
range the  deserted  chamber  as  if  its 
occupant  was  absent  but  for  a  few 
hours,  thinking  that  should  they  en- 
ter, the  grieved  parents  would  prefer 
to  see  it  thus.  The  windows  were 
left  open  till  night,  then  closed.  Next 
day  when  I  arrived  at  the  breakfast 
hour  I  found  the  house  full  of  fragrant 
perfume,  and  everyone  trying  to  find 
out  from  whence  it  proceeded.  I  went 
to  Antonia's  room  to  open  the  window 
and  let  in  the  fresh  morning  air.  I 
noticed  that  the  perfume  was  stronger 
as  I  approached  that  room,  and  when 
I  threw  open  the  door  it  was  almost 
overpowering.  Here  was  its  source, 
but  I  failed  to  discover  its  cause.  I 
can  compare  the  perfume  to  nothing 
that  I  know  of,  only  imagine  that 
such  might  have  been  produced  if  the 
aroma  had  been  extracted  from  all  the 
lovely  blossoms  that  a  host  of  loving 
hands  had  brought  to  that  spot  and 
amid  which  I  had  laid  Antonia  to  rest. 
After  doors  and  windows  had  been 
oiren  two  or  three  hours  the  pleasant 
odor  disappeared  and  we  naturally 
supposed  that  to  be  the  last  of  it. 
Not  so.  On  the  second  day  the  per- 
fume was  as  pronounced  as  on  the 
first,  and  in  like  manner  died  out  af- 
ter doors  and  windows  had  been  some 
time  open.  If  our  surprise  was 
greater  on  the  second  morning  than 
on  the  first,  it  certainly  was  not  di- 
minished on  the  third  and  fourth,  but 
the  same  thing  went  on  for  thirty 


days.     On  that  thirtieth  day  I  ^ent  to 
Ajitonia's  room,  not  only  to  open  the 
windows  but  to  seek  a  certain  draw- 
ing rule  that  had  belonged  to  her  and 
that  I  desire  to  keep  as  a  souvenir — it 
is  yet  in  my  possession.     I  opened  the 
door,  believing  the  room  empty,  but 
within  it  stood  my  beloved  friend,  so 
lifelike,  so  real,  that  all  remembrance 
of  her  death  was  swept  from  my  mind. 
She  was  there  and  I  had  entered  with- 
out   knocking;    this    was    my     one 
thought,   and  stopping  aside  I  said: 
*0,   Antonia,   excuse  me!    I  did  not 
know  you  were  here!'    She  smiled  at 
me,  inclined  her  head,  and  passed  out 
of  the  room  going  toward  the  parlor 
where  stood  her  piano.     As  she  went 
by  the  door  of  her  mother's  room,  I 
heard  Juanita  scream,  *  Antonia!  An- 
tonia!!'   The  form  had  disappeared  at 
the  piano,   which  I  could  see    from 
where  I  stood.      I  hastened  to    the 
little  girl  who,  not  yet  dressed,  had 
been  playing  in  the    bed.     But    the 
sight  of  her  sister,  whom  she  had  last 
seen,  stiff  and  cold,  among  the  flowers, 
had  so  startled  her  that  she  had  cov- 
ered her  face  and  called  out  to  her 
mother.     We  did  our  best  to  persuade 
Juanita  that  it  was  all  fancy,  but  the 
child  repeated  again  and  again :     *  *No, 
no;  I'm  sure  it  was  Antonia;  she  went 
to  the  parlor!' 

**I  afterwards  admitted  to  Mrs.  P. 
th^t  I,  too,  had  seen  her  lost  daughter, 
she  having  come  from  her  own  room 
when  I  entered  it.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  tell.  Had  I  alone  seen 
Antonia,  I  might  have  persuaded  my- 
self that  it  was  imagination,  but  the 
child's  testimony  corroborated  mine. 

* 'After  that  day  we  saw  her  no 
more,  nor  was  there  any  renewal  of 
the  perfume  in  her  room.  Ask  no  ex- 
planation; I  have  none  to  give,  and  I 
never  speculate  about  things  that 
appear  to  be  beyond  the  realm  of 
investigation." 

Alice  D.  Le  Plongeon. 

66  Cranberry  St., 

fiROOKLTN,  N.  Y. 


None  of  us  ''by  taking  thought,  can  add  one 
cubit  unto  his  stature."  But  how  many,  by 
taking  in  Grod's  thoughts,  feeding  on  them, 
and  inwardly  digesting  them,  have  added 
vastly  to  their  spiritual  stature.— i>r.  Gordon. 
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MARCH  31.  All  well.  I  hired 
benches  for  the  room  for  the 
sum  of  six  shillings  per  month. 
The  printer  has  agreed  to  print  me 
fifty  more  hand  bills  and  wait  for  the 
pay.  I  continued  my  preparations  for 
meetings  and  v^'sited  quite  a  number. 
Some  received  me  kindly  while  others 
treated  me  very  coolly.  I  wrote  let- 
ters and  studied  the  Scriptures,  and 
on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  April,  I  held  a 
meeting  in  the  room  in  the  morning  at 
which  about  eight  Brighamites  from 
Wolverhampton  were  present,  and 
although  I  was  sick  the  Lord  blessed 
me  and  gave  me  great  liberty.  Nor 
did  they  open  their  mouths  against 
me, although  I  gave  privilege  for  any 
proper  questions  to  be  presented.  At 
n^ht  I  went  to  preach  again,  but  I 
was  suffering  so  much  pain  that  I  had 
to  close  the  meeting  in  ^he  midst  of 
my  sermon.  Our  Brighamite  friends 
were  not  present  this  evening. 

On  the  6th  I  had  to  keep  my  bed. 
Oliver  Walsh,  an  old  friend  and  Mor- 
mon, visited  me,  but  he  was  a  good 
deal  like  one  of  Job's  comforters,  and 
I  was  in  no  mood  for  conversation. 
He  invited  me  to  visit  him  at  his  home 
in  Wolverhampton  telling  me.  how- 
ever, that  he  should  not  promise  to 
give  me  any  money.  I  told  him  I 
asked  no  odds  of  him  at  all.  This 
man  told  me  he  had  been  informed  by 
the  Utah  elders  that  I  left  there  be- 
cause they  would  not  allow  me  to  have 
any  more  wives.  Sick  as  I  was,  it 
greatly  amused  me,  and  only  gave  me 
another  proof  of  their  weakness. 

On  the  7th  I  visited  Mr.  Withers 
and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sitting  in 
their  easy  chair,  but  I  was  very  sick, 
suffering  from  headache,  earache,  and 
sickness  of  the  stomach,  but  the 
gathering  in  my  ear  broke  and  I  got 
ease.  I  returned  to  my  lodgings.  A 
number  of  kind  friends  visited  and 
niinistered  to  me  the  best  they  could. 
April  9.  Some  little  better,  I  ate 
some  gruel  for  breakfast,  two  eggs 
and  a  little  ham  that  Mrs.  Withers 


had  sent  by  her  little  daughter,  Mary. 
Not  having  the  privilege  of  the  heal- 
ing ordinance,  I  walked  to  Mr  Turner's, 
a  botanist.  I  told  him  my  condition 
and  that  I  had  no  money.  He  said  he 
would  doctor  me  one  week  for  one 
dollar,  and  gave  me  a  bottle  of  tonic 
medicine.  I  asked  if  he  wanted  to  know 
my  name  and  where  I  stopped.  He 
replied,  '*I  am  physiognomist  enough 
to  see  that  your  face  is  honest  enough 
without  taking  your  name."  Little 
Mary  Withers  has  again  brought  me 
something  nice  to  entice  my  appetite. 
She  seems  like  a  little  ministering 
angel  to  me.  May  Grod  bless  her  and 
her  kind  father  and  mother.  Surely 
the  sweet  sentence  will  be  theirs, 
''Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  my  little  ones, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

April  10.  Some  better  but  very 
weak.  Again  the  ministering  angel 
comes  with  a  rice  pudding  and  two 
oranges.  This  evening  I  enjoyed  a 
sweet  season  of  contemplation  on  the 
things  of  God.  I  thought  of  the 
motives  which  prompted  my  coming 
to  this  land  and  my  soul  was  drawn 
out  in  prayer  and  praise  to  Grod.  I 
felt  that  he  had  fashioned  me  for  the 
work,  and  that  he  will  not  forsake  me 
in  this  hour  of  adversity,  but  will 
accept  of  the  sacrifice  I  have  made 
and  the  labors  I  have  performed,  and 
the  anxiety  of  my  soul  for  the  cause 
of  truth.  I  have  desired  that  he 
would  strengthen  me  for  the  duties  of 
the  coming  Sabbath  and  grant  me  a 
good  hearing  from  the  honest  in 
heart.  I  reflected  upon  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stokes,  and  I  prayed 
that  God  might  seal  upon  them  the 
gift  of  eternal  life.  I  remembered 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Withers  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pardee  and  prayed  for  the  rich 
blessings  of  heaven  to  rest  upon  them. 
Yea,  and  they  shall  be  blessed  in  the 
name  of  Israel's  God! 

I  also  reflected  that  my  brethren 
had  assembled  in  conference  in  Amboy, 
Illinois,  and  that  they  would  pray  for 
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my  success  and  that  Grod  would  hear 
their  prayers  and  those  of  my  wife 
and  little  ones.  I  feel  that  God  will 
loose  my  bonds  and  set  me  free,  for 
I  did  not  leave  my  home  for  love  of 
gain  nor  worldly  honors,  nor  for  lust 
nor  fame,  but  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  the  benefit  of  my  fellow  men, 
and  Grod  will  accept  my  motives  and 
bless  my  labors  and  his  truth  will  yet 
roll  through  this  land  like  a  fiery 
flame,  and  the  church  will  come  out 
bright  and  pure  from  the  scathing 
flames.  These  are  my  feelings  on  this 
10th  day  of  April,  1863,  at  sunset. 
God  my  Father,  hear  me,  amen! 

April  11.  I  think  I  am  improving. 
I  have  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  George 
Lancaster  of  ShefBeld.  Also  one  to 
James  Marsden.  of  London,  to  see  if 
they  have  life  in  them,  or  if  they  want 
to  live.  My  body  is  very  weak  and 
can  bear  but  little  exertion.  I  look 
upon  the  portraits  of  my  wife  and 
children.  They  all  seem  to  answer 
back  the  gaze,  but  if  they  knew  how 
I  suffer  and  how  weak  I  am,  those 
eyes  would  almost  moisten  with  tears, 
and  their  hearts  would  respond  with 
earnest  prayers  on  my  behalf. 

Sunday,  April  12.  Some  better, 
still  very  weak.  I  preached  this  after- 
noon. Only  a  few  present.  I  took 
tea  with  Mr.  Wright  and  wife.  He 
seemed  to  desire  to  help  me,  but  said 
he  must  do  it  secretly  on  account  of 
his  trade.  I  preached  again  this  even- 
ing. My  morning  subject  was.  The 
celestial  law  of  God  as  revealed 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  even- 
ing subject,  Revelation.  A  larger  au- 
dience was  present  in  the  evening. 
The  Lord  blessed  me.  I  had  ear- 
nestly sought  his  blessing.  I  labored 
on,  visiting  some  and  writing  to 
others,  until  the  16th,  when  I  went  to 
fill  my  appointment  in  the  room. 
Only  four  came,  and  I  did  not  feel 
like  preaching,  but  we  had  a  season 
of  prayer. 

My  health  improves.  A  mong  others 
I  visited  by  request  a  Mr.  Charles 
Moore  and  showed  him  the  evils  of 
polygamy.  He  told  me  he  had  learned 
more  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  from  my 
conversation  than  he  ever  knew  be- 
fore. I  also  conversed  with  a  Mr. 
Fletcher     from     Birmingham.      He 


seemed  quite  pleased  and  promised  to 
attend  the  preaching.  A  letter  from 
Henry  Guerdon  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  did 
me  good.  Many  of  the  Saints  are  out 
of  work  which  prevents  them  from 
helping  me  as  they  would.  Mr^ 
Thomas  Bird  continues  to  manifest  an 
interest  in  the  work;  but  his  family 
are  so  soured  by  the  impositions  of 
Brighamism,  that  he  fears  great  op- 
position if  he  unites  with  us. 

Things  look  very  dark.  The  hearts 
of  the  people  seem  closed  against  the 
truth.  My  friends  dare  not  openly 
avow  their  love  for  it.  I  returned  to 
my  lodging  with  a  sad  heart.  I  pray 
to  G<>d,  but  it  seems  as  though  he 
hears  me  not.  I  labor  faithfully  but 
very  few  will  hear  me.  I  have  done 
all  I  could  to  persuade  the  people  to 
investigate  the  truth.  I  have  rented 
a  room  with  great  diflBculty,  procured 
seats,  published  hand  bills,  attended 
to  all  appointments  that  I  could,  even 
when  I  was  not  physically  fit  to  go.  I 
have  visited,  fasted,  and  prayed,  and 
if  an  opening  does  not  present  itself 
soon,  I  shall  try  in  another  place. 
My  bodily  weakness  will  not  allow  me 
to  preach  in  the  open  air.  The  few 
that  try  to  help  me  are  generally  very 
poor,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  eating  the 
bread  of  their  children  and  I  often 
prefer  fasting  to  doing  that. 

On  the  18th  I  wrote  a  letter  to  John 
H.  Morgan,  of  Lidney,  Gloucester- 
shire, in  answer  to  the  following  from 
him:  **Is  Joseph  Smith  building  up  a 
church  in  opposition  to  Brigham 
Young,  or  is  Charles  Derry  an  apos- 
tate come  to  bring  an  evil  report?  I 
rather  think  the  latter  is  the  case." 

This  man  is  an  elder  in  the  Brig- 
hamite  Church,  but  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  investigate.  I  answered  his 
inquiries  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter  he  desired 
me  to  go  down  and  visit  him,  but  at 
that  time  I  was  not  able  to  do  so  for 
lack  of  means. 

Friend  Pardoe  suggested  the  idea 
of  organizing  a  branch.  I  told  him  I 
wanted  men  and  women  to  join  the 
church  that  would  live  the  religion  of 
Christ,  thus  being  living  examples  of 
the  truth,  that  mere  formal  members 
were  useless,  and  that  God  wanted 
the  whole  heart,  that  none  had  as  yet 
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renewed  their  covenant,  and  that 
when  a  sufScient  number  had  done 
this,  we  wonld  organize. 

I  visited  old  Father  Tyler  and  also 
his  son,  Charles.  Both  had  been  bap- 
tized in  the  days  of  the  Martyr.  Both 
seemed  greatly  interested  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  unite  with  us.  Henry 
Tyler  has  expressed  his  determination 
to  be  baptized.  The  clouds  are  break- 
ing. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  I  dreamed 
that  I  had  received  the  Herald  and 
that  Jason  W.  Briggs  was  come,  that 
he  looked  fat  and  well,  and  that  his 
eyesight  seemed  stronger.  So  may  it 
be  quickly.  Brother  Henry  Tyler  told 
me  he  sought  no  honor  but  simply  to 
have  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
He  was  willing  to  come  in  at  the  gate, 
and  he  would  give  up  his  tobacco  and 
give  the  money  saved  therefrom  to 
help  me  pay  room  rent  for  preaching. 
He  had  given  way  to  drunkenness, 
but  he  would  put  that  away  and  serve 
the  Lord.  Glory  to  God  on  high! 
The  little  stone  is  rolling! 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  Mr.  Griffiths, 
showing  him  the  order  of  the  priest- 
hood and  Joseph's  right  to  the  same. 
The  sad  news  reaches  me  from  home 
that  my  children  are  sick.  I  laid  their 
case  before  the  Lord  and  besought 
him  to  spare  their  lives  and  heal 
them. 

On  the  26th  of  April  I  preached. 
About   ten  present  in  the  afternoon. 
Henry  Tyler  offered  himself  for  bap- 
tism expressing  his  determination  to 
serve  God.     At  night  I  preached  on 
the  first  principles.      Mr.   and  Mrs. 
Pardee  both  avowed  their  determina- 
tion to  unite  with  us  and  serve  Grod. 
I  urged  the  sacredness  of  the  covenant 
with  God.    I  was  not  sent  to  force  peo- 
ple into  the  church  but  to  lead  them.    I 
had  been  sent  to  look  for  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel.     I  believe  those 
that  have  come  forward  will  try  to 
live  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.     May 
God  help  them  by  his  grace.     I  re 
ceived  four  shillings  and  sixpence  for 
room  rent  and  benches. 
"     On  the  27th  I.  visited  Mrs.  Morgan 
at  Henry  Tyler's.     She  is  the  wife  of 
John  H.  Morgan  to  whom  I  had  for- 
merly written  in  reply  to  his  inquiries. 
She  assured  she  had  been  long  iook^ 


ing  for  the  coming  of  the  heir  of  the 
presidency.  She  had  testified  that 
Joseph  would  receive  his  right.  She 
was  in  the  church  in  the  days  of  the 
Martyr.  Mrs.  Tyler  was  much  op- 
posed to  the  work,  but  she  treated  me 
very  kindly.  I  called  on  Mother 
Stokes,  the  mother  of  my  first  wife. 
I  had  visited  her  a  number  of  times. 
The  Brighamites  had  heard  of  it,  and 
two  of  their  elders,  Southwick  and 
Napper,  had  called  on  her  to  remon- 
strate with  her  about  receiving  me 
into  her  house.  She  had  not  courage 
to  assert  her  rights,  but  she  would  not 
forbid  my  visits. 

I  find  that  I  need  a  firmer  reliance 
on  God  and  more  of  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  I  realize  that  these  virtues 
increase  by  cultivation.  The  more  I 
pray  the  more  I  feel  like  praying.  It 
is  a  mistaken  notion  that  ''a  man 
should  only  pray  when  he  feels  like 
it."  He  always  needs  God*s  blessing 
and  when  he  does  not  feel  the  need  of 
prayer  then  is  his  hour  of  greatest  dan- 
ger, This  is  my  experience;  hence 
the  necessity  of  cherishing  the  spirit 
of  prayer. 

April  30.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
old  Latter  Day  Saints  at  Stourbridge, 
setting  forth  the  work  of  the  Reorgan- 
ized Church.  Thus  ends  my  journal 
of  the  mission  from  the  time  of  leav- 
ing my  home  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1862,  to  the  30th  of  April.  1863.  Many 
of  my  weaknesses  and  shortcomings 
will  be  seen  here.  Sometimes  I  was 
on  the  hilltop  of  hope  and  joyous  ex- 
pectation but  ofttimes  in  the  vale  of 
despondency  and  doubt,  and  inclined 
to  repine  at  the  discouragements  I 
have  to  meet,  but,  thank  my  God,  I 
yet  stand  upon  the  rock  and  feel  to 
trust  him  where  I  may  not  trace  him. 
As  yet  I  have  no  word  of  encourage- 
ment from  my  brethren  at  the  helm 
of  affairs,  but  my  faithful  wife  and 
children  have  given  constant  assur- 
ance of  their  love  and  prayers  for  my 
success  and  welfare. 

May  1.  By  letter  from  wife  and 
children  I  learn  that  they  are  well 
again,  and  I  give  thanks  to  God.  Sis- 
ter Cook  writes  wife  that  it  is  re- 
ported that  O.  P.  Rockwell  of  the 
Danite  Band,  Utah,  is  on  his  way  to 
England    after  me,   but  wife  thinks 
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there  is  nothing  of  it,  and  I  have  no 
fears  of  it.  He  has  been  around 
Council  Bluffs  some  time,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  his  errand  is  death  to  some 
one.  Wife  says,  **I  pray  God  to  give 
you  discernment  that  you  may  see  at 
a  glance  who  are  your  friends  and 
who  are  your  enemies,"  and  I  believe 
her  prayer  will  be  answered. 

May  2.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Bro.  W.  W.  Blair  which  made  my 
heart  rejoice.  He  says,  **Thorough- 
ness,  unity,  wisdom,  and  truth  marked 
our  deliberations  at  conference.  Jason 
W.  Briggs  and  Jeremiah  Jeremiah 
were  to  start  for  England  in  a  few 
days.  Edmund  C.  Briggs,  Cornelius 
J.  Mcintosh,  and  some  others  will  go 
to  Utah,"  etc.  He  wrote  lots  of  other 
good  news  that  did  my  heart  good. 
The  Bishop  assures  him  that  my  wife 
shall  be  well  cared  for,  and  wife  tells 
me  that  the  brethren  have  been  faith- 
ful to  their  pledge.  Brother  Blair 
says  to  me,  **Humanity,  truth, 
crushed  to  earth,  the  church  on  earth, 
in  heaven,  all  bid  you  be  patient  and 
faithful.  The  angels  with  tearful 
eyes,  are  watching  your  every  move, 
breaking  the  shackles  of  ignorance 
and  priestcraft.  Endure  and  succeed, 
and  your  name  will  become  a  house- 
hold word  with  all  the  righteous  for 
generations  to  come.  Babylon  is 
destroying  herself.  Liberty  is  on  the 
move  and  must  triumph.  It  is  only 
a   work    of    time.      The    angel    of 

geace  is  taking  her  abode  with  the 
aints  of  Grod,   and  they  will  have 
some  dominion  soon." 

May  3.  This  morning  I  baptized 
Henry  Tyler,  confirmed  him,  and  or- 
dained him  an  elder.  This  afternoon 
I  read  **The  Voice  of  the  Captives" 
and  Elder  Blair's  letter  to  my  audi- 
ence. Only  four  or  five  persons  were 
present,  but  it  did  good.  In  the  even- 
ing nine  were  present.  I  spoke  on 
the  necessity  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  order  of  it.  God  blessed  me  and 
all  felt  the  truth  and  its  power.  The 
foregoing  was  the  first  baptism  per- 
formed by  an  elder  of  the  Reorganized 
Church  in  England.  Truly,  my  heart 
swelled  with  joy  and  gladness.  To 
God  be  all  the  glory.  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  Brighamite  branch  near  Wom- 
bocem,    Staffordshire,    setting  forth 


the  work  and  claims  of  the  Reorgan- 
ized Church.    I  also  wrote  to  Elder 
Charles  Napper  on  the  same  subject, 
obedient  to    the    word    which    says, 
**Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for 
thou  shaJt  find  it  after  many  days." 
In  answer  to    my    letter  to  George 
Lancaster  of  Sheffield  I  received  one 
from  him  stating  that  he  was  happy 
to  inform   me  that  he  had  rejected 
•Mormonism  and    wanted  no  furtlier 
communication  on  the  subject.     He 
referred  me  to  two  ministers  of  the 
Catholic  apostolic  church  for  instruc- 
tion on  spiritual  matters;    but,    not 
needing    their    instruction    and   not 
recognizing  their  spiritual  authority, 
I  did  not  apply  to  that  source. 

One  man  who  had  listened  to  my 
preaching  and  had  been  a  believer  in 
polygamy,  confessed  to  me  that  imder 
its  influence  he  had  been  led  to  be  un- 
faithful  to  his  wife,  that  he  now  saw 
his  error  and  was  determined  to  for- 
sake the  evil  and  that  he  desired  to  be 
baptized.  I  told  him  to  humble  him- 
self to  his  wife  and  confess  his  wrong 
and  let  God,  angels,  and  men  see  that 
he  had  reformed,  and  may  God  help 
him  to  do  so  and  to  keep  his  vow. 

May  8.  I  was  gladdened  by  a  letter 
from  Wm.  H.  Kelley,  expressive  of 
his  kind  regards  for  me,  assuring  me 
that  my  family  were  well,  and  that  I 
had  friends  in  America  who  remem- 
bered me  in  love  and  cared  for  me. 

May  9.  Mrs.  Withers  expressed  her 
desire  to  unite  with  us.  She  had  been 
baptized  in  the  days  of  the  Martyr  by 
a  Brother  Painter  at  Grets  Green, 
Westbromwich,  and  testified  of  the 
many  spiritual  blessings  she  had  re- 
ceived and  that  she  had  never  cast  off 
the  truth.  Her  conversation  did  me 
good,  and  I  felt  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
bearing  witness  while  she  talked  with 
me.  My  departed  wife  had  often  told 
me  of  this  sister,  and  their  statements 
agree. 

On  the  11th  of  May  I  found  four 
Heralds  in  the  post  office,  but  I  could 
not  obtain  them  without  paying  four 
shillings  and  nine  pence.  I  had  no 
money,  but  I  was  hungry  for  church 
news,  and  I  pawned  my  overcoat  to 
get  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  This 
of  course  left  me  exposed  to  the 
weather  but  from  them  I  gained  much 
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encouraging  information,  though  I 
was  disappointed  on  searching  the 
conference  minuties  to  find  that  noth- 
ing had  been  said  about  sustaining  the 
one  lonely  missionary  struggling  to 
establish  the  truth  in  England.  I 
concluded  it  was  an  oversight  and 
determined  to  do  the  best  I  could. 

Mrs.  Henry  Tyler  has  now  become 
interested    in  the    work.      Also    Mr. 
William  Tyler  and  wife  and  his  niece, 
and  Chas.  Tyler,  William  Morgan  and 
wife,  of  Oldbury,  and  George  Morgan 
are  manifesting  greater  interest  in  the 
truth.     On  the  15th  Mrs.  Jane  Pox  of 
Birmingham  Heath,  gave  in  her  name 
for  baptism.     A  Mrs.  Mattie  is  very 
favorable   to  the  work,  but  her  hus- 
band is  opposed.     I  am  greatly  en- 
couraged with  the  prospect  before  me. 
On  the  16th  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
John  Maxwell  of  Wigan,  Lancashire, 
also  one  to  Mr.  George  Lidget.     Two 
strangers  passed  by  the  house  I  was 
writing  in,  and  Mrs.  Stokes,  my  land- 
lady, asked  me  if  those  were  the  men 
I  expected.      I  looked  out  and  saw 
Elders  Jason  W.  Briggs  and  Jeremiah 
Jeremiah.     My  heart  was  truly  glad 
to  see  them.     I  invited  them  in,  and 
Mrs.    Stokes  prepared  dinner,   after 
which  I  took  them  around  to  see  my 
friends.     I  am  now  no  longer  alone. 
I  have  two  able  men  to  bear  the  bur- 
den with  me,  and  my  hopes  for  the 
luture  are  greatly  enlarged.     We  all 
slept  at  Stokes'. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  I  was 
permitted  to  baptize  John  Pardee, 
Joshua  Lyall.  and  Richard  Stokes, 
who  were  confirmed  by  Elders  Briggs, 
Jeremiah,  and  myself.  In  the  after- 
noon Elder  Briggs  preached,  and  this 
afternoon  we  organized  the  first 
branch  of  the  Reorganized  Church  in 
England,  consisting  of  the  following 
six  members:  Henry  Tyler,  John 
Pardoe,  Richard  Stokes,  Joshua 
Lyall,  Jane  Pox,  and  Sarah  Withers. 
Elder  Henry  Tyler  was  called  to  pre- 
side; John  Pardoe  was  ordained  an 
elder,  and  Richard  Stokes  a  deacon. 
These  compose  the  Westbromwich 
branch  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 
Elder  Briggs  preached  again  at  night 
from  Heb.  5: 12.  The  work  of  truth  is 
iiow  fairly  started. 


On  the  18th  Elders  Briggs  and  Jere- 
miah and  myself  counseled  together 
and  concluded  to  publish  the  Word  of 
Consolation,  with  some  ^jttle  altera- 
tion. I  read  the  pamphlet  to  them, 
in  order  to  see  what  changes  were 
necessary. 

My  wife  assures  me  that  she  is  well 
provided  for  and  gives  me  great  en- 
couragement to  be  faithful  to  my  mis 
sion  and  says,  **Were  it  not  for  the 
children  I  would  soon  be  at  your  side." 
God  bless  her  noble  heart!  Her  love 
for  the  truth  cannot  be  measured  by 
worldly  wealth  nor  earthly  joys.  Bro. 
Edmund  C.  Briggs  and  Bishop  Rogers 
wrote  me  cheering  letters. 

When  the  brethren  learned  that  my 
overcoat  was  in  pawn,  Bro.  Jeremiah 
told  Bro.  Briggs  he  would  give  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  towards  fetch- 
ing it  out.  Bro.  Briggs  responded 
that  he  would  give  two  shillings,  so 
my  coat  was  soon  released  from  the 
pawn  broker's  shelf  and  found  its  way 
onto  my  back  to  my  joy  and  comfort, 
and  my  heart  swelled  with  gratitude 
to  my  brethren.  Bro.  Jeremiah 
started  on  his  mission  to  Wales. 

On  the  20th  of  May  we  ordered  one 
thousand  copies  of  the  Word  of  Con- 
solation printed  by  Mr.  Hudson  at  two 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  thousand. 

On  the  21st  I  received  information 
that  my  first  wife's  mother  was  dead. 

On  the  23d  I  received  a  letter  from 
John  H.  Morgan,  of  Sidney,  Glouces- 
tershire, assuring  me  of  his  joy  in 
reading  my  letter  and  in  hearing  of 
the  Reorganized  Church  under  the 
presidency  of  Joseph,,  the  son  of  the 
Martyr.  He  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  this  d^y  and  he  is  with  us 
heart  and  hand.  He  wanted  me  to 
visit  him  and  organize  a  branch  there. 
Bro.  Briggs  and  I  counseled  together, 
and  he  decided  to  visit  him  soon. 

We  continued  to  hold  meetings  in 
Westbromwich  and  attended  Brigham- 
ite  meetings  occasionally,  but  they 
would  not  allow  us  to  speak  in  their 
meetings. 

(To  be  continned.) 


The  main  token  of  a  strong  character  is  not 
to  make  known  every  change  and  phase  in 
thought  and  feeling,  hut  to  give  the  world 
the  finished  results. — Averhach, 
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BY  ELBERT  A.  SMITH. 


O,  Thou  who  art  mighty, 

Yet  merciful. 

How  hast  Thou  lifted  us  up 

Out  of  the  depths  of  humility 

And  planted  us,  as  It  were,  upon  a  rock. 

Thy  truth  came 

Unto  our  tent  In  the  desert, 

As  a  stranger,  walking  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Our  hearts  were  opened  unto  it 

As  the  parched  earth  in  drouth 

Opens  unto  the  summer  rain. 

It  tarried  with  us 

And  brought  an  everlasting  blessing. 

We  said  that  we  would 

Rise  up  with  haste 

And  follow  where  it  led, 

Even  through  the  valley. 

And  the  shadow  of  death. 

But  lo! 

It  has  led  us 

In  ways  of  everlasting  life. 

Through  broad  valleys. 

By  still  flowing  waters. 

Among  Thy  green  and  holy  hills. 


The  manna  of  joy  to  our  souls 

Has  fallen  upon  us 

As  thick  flakes  of  snow. 

And  unto  as  many  as  did  Thy  will 

Was  given  power 

To  become  the  sons  of  God. 

Thy  way  has  been  well  with  us; 

Better  even  than  our  own  choosing. 

As  the  sheep  know  their  shepherd. 

So  do  we  know  thy  voice, 

And  we  will  follow  none  other. 

The  wicked  one  and  the  scorner 

Endured  for  a  little  season 

But  their  fall  came  speedily. 

As  the  arms  of  Moses 

Were  upheld, 

So  has  our  strength  been. 

Thy  law  has  been  graven  upon  our  hearts, 

And  Thy  truth  written  within. 

Our  minds  have  received  wisdom; 

The  citadels  of  our  faith  are  bullded 

Upon  the  eternal  rock. 

And  unto  Thee  will  we  ascribe 

All  praise. 


CARELESS   HABITS. 


NOTHING  is  easier  than  to  fall 
into  careless  habits  of  life  and 
work.  Most  of  us  need  to  keep 
ourselves  under  very  rigid  rules  at 
every  point  to  prevent  the  disintegrat- 
ing process.  It  begins  usually  in  very 
minute  things.  It  seems  a  trifling 
matter,  not  worthy  of  self-censure, 
that  we  indulge  oursejves  a  minute  or 
two  longer  in  bed  in  the  mornings,  or 
that  we  get  to  work  a  few  seconds 
after  the  usual  time,  or  that  we  neg- 
lect an  unimportant  engagement,  or 
that  we  are  tardy  in  replying  to  a  let- 
ter or  making  a  call  on  a  sick  friend, 
or  that  we  loiter  a  little  at  our  work 
on  dull  days,  or  that  we  grow  negli- 
gent in  small  courtesies,  or  that  we 
are  heedless  about  money  matters 
when  the  sums  are  small.  Or  it  may 
be  in  dress  that  we  relax  our  careful- 
ness —  allowing  untidiness  to  grow 
upon  us;  or  in  the  way  we  do  our 
work— falling  by  slow  and  impercep- 
tible degrees  into  slovenly  ways;   or 


in  our  attention  to  religious  life— be- 
coming daily  a  little  less  punctilious  in 
our  habits  or  de\M)tion  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  practical  duties. 

It  is  in  the  apparent  insignificance 
of  these  negligences  that  their  danger 
lies.  The  good  housewife  knows 
what  one  raveling  stitch  in  a  garment 
amounts  to  if  left  alone.  **A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine,"  is  good  philosophy 
in  all  lines  of  life.  Many  a  character 
has  raveled  to  shreds  from  the  neg- 
lect of  one  broken  thread.  Many  a 
bankruptcy  results  from  the  habit  of 
carelessness  in  trifles.""  Many  a  life 
with  fine  possibilities  fails  of  its 
splendid  early  promise,  and  sinks  into 
obscurity  and  failure,  through  the 
relaxing  of  restraint  on  the  one  hand, 
and  want  of  conscientious  fidelity  on 
the  other,  in  what  seem  trivial  things. 
Unceasing  and  remorseless  watching 
over  ourselves  is  the  price  of  unwav- 
ering success  in  any  direction. 

—Sunday  School  Thnd. 
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A  COLLOQUY. 


BY  SR.  ALMIBA. 


WE  think  that  such  a  colloquy  as 
the  following  might  be  held 
between   an    ancient   and    a 
moderD  preacher. 

•*How  do  you  do,  brother?"  says 
the  ancient  as  he  extends  his  hand  to 
the  modern  youth. 

The  latter  scans  the  former  and 
feels  disgusted  with  his  rough  ap- 
pearance; but,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
dignity,  he  accepts  the  offered  token 
of  brotherly  love,  yet  in  such  a  way 
that  one  might  think  he  feared  con- 
tagion, saying:  **I  do  not  recognize 
you.    I  have  never  met  you  before." 

'*We  both  claim  to  be  disciples  of 
Christ,  but  I  was  instructed  by  him  in 
an  earlier  age  than  you  were  and 
possibly  have  learned  some  lessons 
you  have  not,"  says  the  ancient. 

**Yes,  probably,"  and  a  slight  bow 
is  the  response. 

**How  long  have  you  been  in  the 
work,"  quiries  the  ancient. 

**Only  a  few  years,"  is  the  answer. 
Tve  been  favored  with  the  best  ad- 
vantages, having  been  sent  to  the  best 
schools  and  amply  provided  for. 
When  fitted  for  college,  a  wealthy  and 
very  kind  aunt  offered  to  pay  all  my 
expenses  through,  if  I  would  promise 
to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  her 
favorite  order;  so  what  could  I  do 
better  than  to  accept  the  proposal?" 
giving  his  mustache  a  foppish  twist. 

**You  find  the  cross  hard  to  bear 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  but  it  pays  well, 
that  is  you—" 

**0,  yes  it  pays  pretty  well,  or  has 
the  last  four  years.  When  I  com- 
menced to  preach  I  had  a  very  small 
salary,  only  five  hundred,  but  as  soon 
as  my  first  year  was  out  I  went  where 
I  could  get  eight,  and  in  one  year  I 
got  my  present  situation,  and  am  hop- 
ing to  go  up  higher  and  higher,  till 
I  shall  be  classed  with  the  popular 
preachers  of  the  day." 

**That  is  very  good,  if  one  makes 
301  occupation  of  preaching  whereby 
he  can  get  a  good  living  and  heap  up 
riches.  But  that  was  not  the  way 
when  I  labored  in  the  field.  We  were 
to  have  our  daily  food  and  clothing, 


and  we  had  the  Spirit  of  God  inasmuch 
as  we  lived  in  harmony  with  his  laws 
and  the  blessed  hope  of  life  eternal. 

*  *  We  were  commanded  to  preach  free 
salvation,  without  money  and  without 
price;  that  is,  we  were  to  labor  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  and  for  the 
glory  of  Grod,  forgetting  self  and  con- 
secrating all  to  God." 

**Ahem!  That  was  rather  hard  for 
a  man  who  had  expended  almost  a 
fortune  for  his  education  to  say  noth- 
ing about  his  time  spent  in  study  and 
in  writing  sermons." 

**When  I  officiated  in  work  of  the 
Lord,  we  did  not  go  to  college  to  learn 
to  preach,  neither  did  we  write  ser- 
mons." 

**Then  how  could  you  preach?" 

**We  were  men  chosen  from  the 
working  class  who  obeyed  the  com- 
mands of  the  Master  whereby  we  re- 
ceived the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  gave  us  power  to  preach, 
teach,  heal  the  sick,  cast  out  evil 
spirits,  etc." 

**Well,  yes,  I  know  we  read  of  such 
things  in  the  primitive  church,  but 
they  are  not  manifested  in  this  age  as 
they  are  no  longer  needed.  I  could 
not  preach  without  my  notes,  could 
not  speak  without  my  notes.  I 
should  make  a  perfect  failure  of  the 
whole  business." 

**But,  my  brother,  if  God  had 
called  you  to  bear  his  message 
to  sinners,  he  would  give  you 
that  message  and  faith  whereby  you 
could  satisfactorily  deliver  it,  that  is, 
if  you  lived  a  G<xily  life  or  lived  by 
our  pattern,  the  blessed  Jesus." 

**What  superstitious  whims  you 
ancients  have!  Those  ancients  gifts 
in  the  church  are  not  needed  in  this 
age  of  intelligence  and  education,  and 
the  whole  clergy  of  the  world  says 
so." 

**Is  it  better  to  walk  by  the  use  of 
crutches  or  by  the  use  of  the  limbs?" 

**In  the  natural  way  of  course." 

**Then  is  it  better  to  preach  by  the 
power  of  the  spirit  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  and  the  glory  of  God,  or  by 
an  education,  for  that  which  perish- 
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READING  FOR  CHILDREN. 


eth?  If  money  and  popularity  are 
our  objects,  I  think  that  in  the  great 
day  of  settlement  we  shall  find  that 
we  have  received  our  pay  as  we  de- 
sired, and  we  shall  receive  no  more 
reward  for  our  services  to  the  world, 
than  a  kitchen  maid  or  a  farmer  will 
for  his  services.  And,  in  regard  to 
the  gifts  of  the  gospel,  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  declared  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  pres- 
ent, that  the  gifts  that  were  then  man- 
ifested were  promised  to  each  and  all 
and  unto  their  children  and  unto  all 
that  are  afar  off  even  as  many  as  the 
Lord  shall  call;  and,  furthermore,  did 
not  Jesus  tell  his  disciples  that  what 
he  said  unto  them  he  said  to  all,  that 
is  all  his  followers?" 

**We  do  claim  a  certain  part  of  the 
promises,  but  such  as  the  gift  of  heal- 
ing and  the  gift  of  prophecy  have 
long  since  gone  out  of  use.  We  have 
many  skillful  physicians  and  all  the 
scripture  that  is  needed." 

**oo  they  had  skillful  physicians  an- 
ciently, and  Asa  sought  them  instead 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  result  was,  he 
slept  with  his  fathers;  and  there  have 
been  thousands  of  similar  cases  in 
this  age,  which  might  not  have  been, 
and  probably  would  not  have  been,  if 
poisonous  drugs  had  been  discarded 
and  the  gift  of  God  accepted." 

**Possibly,  but  what  difference  does 
it      make    if    we    are    only    cured, 


whether  it  is  by  the  gift  of  Grod  or  by 
a  physician?" 

•*I  will  answer  your  question  by 
asking  another.  If  a  physician  does 
the  healing,  why  do  you  pray  for  the 
sick?" 

**0,  well,  it  is  a  form  we  have." 

'^Brother,  if  there  is  any  healing 
done,  it  is  God  that  does  it,  whether 
there  is  ointment  applied  or  only  his 
word  spoken,  and  if  we  wholly  trust  in 
him  we  shall  receive  the  blessing,  and 
more  fully  realize  his  power,  love, 
and  mercy;  we  shall  be  brought  closer 
to  him  and  have  less  trust  in  mortals; 
we  shall  know  that  one  of  his  prom- 
ises is  just  as  sure  as  another,  shall 
know  that  he  is  not  partial  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  that  he  changes  not 

**He  cannot  change,  he  cannot  de- 
viate, if  he  is  God.  'Tis  mortals  that 
change,  or  they  have  not  accepted  his 
free  gifts,  and  consequently  many  have 
not  lived  out  half  the  allotted  years  of 
man. 

*  *  And  as  regards  prophecy  or  revela- 
tion, there  are  many  instances  in  our 
lives  when  it  is  just  as  necessary  for 
us  to  be  taught  of  God  as  it  was  for 
the  ancients  to  have  individual  revela- 
tions. For  instance,  how,  does  one 
know  that  he  is  converted  if  Grod  does 
not  reveal  it  to  him?" 

**Well,  I  never  heard  it  spoken  of 
in  this  way  before.  I  will  think  about 
it.     Good  day,  sir. 


READING  FOR  CHILDREN. 


TO  teach  children  how  to  discrimi- 
nate between  good  and  bad  books 
is  as  much  the  teacher *s  province 
as  to  instruct  in  the  fundamental  rules 
of  arithmetic.  This  has  not  always  been 
so  considered  and  the  great  mass  of 
children  have  been  left  to  chance  cir- 
cumstances and  their  own  tastes  in 
the  selection  of  their  reading.  In 
this  generation  when  children's  litera- 
ture of  every  kind  is  flooding  the 
the  country,  such  a  course  is  harmful 
to  the  last  degree.  Parents  are  too 
willing  to  have  their  children  amused 
and  kept  at  home  by  reading,  to  be 
critical  as  to  the  merits  of  the  books 
read  even  if  they  were  always  compe- 


tent to  choose  wisely  for  them.  Oc- 
casionally a  book  reaches  the  hands  of 
children,  that  is  so  outrageous  in  its 
character  that  it  is  instinctively  con- 
cealed and  read  privately.  But  as 
fearful  as  this  result  may  be,  it  is 
hardly  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the 
constant  influence  of  reading  doubtful 
story  books  that  are  insidiously  mould- 
ing character.  It  is  a  glaring  fault  in 
a  great  proportion  of  our  children's 
stories,  that  the  worst  characters  in  it 
are  so  mixed  with  good  and  **  taking" 
qualities  in  their  presentation  that 
children  are  carried  away  in  their  ad- 
miration and  tolerate  the  wrong  in 
them    as    hardly  worth    mentioning. 


LOVE. 
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And  in  the  same  way  the  really  good 
hero  or  heroine  is  portrayed  as  so  un- 
attractive and  unlovable,  that  children 
rush  to  the  conclusion  not  be  like  them, 
even  if  they  were  good.  Not  much 
use  to  try  to  eliminate  slang  from  the 
schoolroom  or  schoolyard  if  in  the 
books  we  read  in  school  the  slangy 
conversations  are  made  the  brightest 
part  of  them. 

All  thoughtful  teachers  know,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in 
their  work  to  find  a  book  to  read  in 
the  schoolroom  that  will  **hold*'  the 
the  children,  be  suitable  for  their  age 
and  attainment,  and  not  contain  so 
much  that  is  reprehensible  in  its  sen- 
sationalism, that  they  shrink  from 
uudertaking  to  read  it. 

Our  story  writers  for  children  will 
never  change  this  kind  of  book  mak- 


ing till  the  market  for  it  ceases.  This 
will  never  be  till  a  general  uprising  of 
the  thoughtful  parents,  teachers,  and 
guardians  shall  create  a  public  senti- 
ment against  any  literature  for  chil- 
dren that  is  not  wholesome  and  free 
from  the  faults  they  are  trying  daily 
to  eradicate. 

After  children  have  an  acquired 
taste  for  the  mimic  tragedy  of  fables 
and  fairy  stories  it  is  bard  to  bring 
them  to  simple  books  that  are  not 
chronicles  of  adventures  of  cutting  off 
heads  and  slaying  wild  animals.  And 
right  here  the  skill  and  forethought  of 
the  primary  teacher  can  make  **an 
ounce  of  prevention  worth  a  pound  of 
cure;"  in  fostering  a  taste  in  the 
smallest  children  for  simply  told  home 
stories. 

—Professional  Teacher. 


LOVE. 


BY  HIRAM  L.  HOLT. 


LOVE  of  woman  and  God  is  the 
seat  of  happiness,  the  fountain 
from  which  flows  all  good.  It 
is  the  only  successful  enemy  of  sin,  a 
barrier  he  dreads  and  seldom  ap- 
proaches. It  is  the  incandescent 
lamp  of  life,  a-  temple  of  joy.  Burn- 
ing on  a  hearthstone  its  softening  in- 
fluences radiate  afar,  aiding  and 
blessing  all  that  it  comes  in  contact 
with. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  man  whose 
heart  fully  responds  to  a  true  woman's 
love.  A  protection  encircles  him  that 
is  almost  invulnerable  to  the  darts  of 
the  enemy.  Thus  strongly  intrenched 
he  can  meet  the  foe  on  the  great  bat- 
tle ground  of  the  day,  social  impurity; 
for  he  who  loves  woman  will  not  sin 
against  her  sex.  Honor,  noble  resolu- 
tions, and  the  dignity  of  our  call- 
ing may  waver  and  vanish  at  the  feet 
of  the  fair  tempter,  but  love,  not  so 
easily.  Its  power  is  greater  in  the 
hour  of  trial. 

The  fountain  of  good  thus  stirred, 
softens  and  refines  man,  directs  his 
movements,  molds  his  life,  and  shapes 
his  destiny  to  noble  ends  which  can 
alone  fill  the  earth  with  the  glory  of 
Goi,  and  make  glad  the  city  of  Zion. 


Defenceless  and  an  object  of  pity,  is 
the  man  who  goes  out  on  the  sea  of 
temptation  without  this  protection. 
He  is  like  a  world  without  a  sun.  The 
hands  joined  in  wedlock  whose  hearts 
are  in  love,  will  transmit  the  heavenly 
influence  to  their  posterity  and  they 
in  turn  to  theirs,  and  thus  the  influ- 
ence will  spread  with  its  heavenly  re- 
sults. 

Much  of  the  present  sin  and  sorrow 
of  civilization  is  due  to  husbands  and 
wives  who  are  such  in  name  only,  be- 
getting children  which  are  the  result 
of  accident  rather  than  design.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  can  the  par- 
ents properly  love  their  offspriug',  and 
can  they  love  their  parents?  And  if 
they  can  love  the  authors  of  their 
earthly  being,  whom  can  they  love? 

Their  advent  here  among  men  is  an- 
tagonistic to  those  instrumental  in 
bringing  them,  and  many  go  out  into 
the  world  antagonistic  to  it  bom  so, 
unwelcome  visitors  in  the  home  circle 
and  the  same  in  the  world  at  large. 
Their  coming  into  life  was  regarded 
as  a  misfortune  and  their  going  out 
into  the  world  is  a  misfortune  to  it. 

A  love  of  self  caused  their  coming 
to  be  looked  upon  with  displeasure, 
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A  LESSON  IN  TRUST. 


and  need  we  wonder  that  selfishness  is 
so  strongly  implanted  in  the  race? 
The  love  of  self  is  the  curse  of  man 
on  heathen  lands  and  also  on  Christian 
grounds. 

Love  for  woman  destroys  love  of 
self.  God  decreed  that  it  should  be- 
gin with  her  and  spread  through  all 
the  avenues  of  life.     Where  man  loves 

Carson  Vallky,  Nerada. 


woman  most  is  where  be  is  most 
happy.  Beginning  with  God  and 
woman,  it  will  ultimately  rule  the 
universe.  Man  with  God  at  his  head 
and  woman  by  his  side  is  destined  for 
a  ruler. 

A  companion  and  a  home  will  be  the 
society  and  joy  of  eternity.  Let  us 
watch,  wait,  work,  and  pray. 


A  LESSON  IN  TRUST. 


BY  AGNES  MOORE. 


THE  famous  sculptor,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  when  remonstrated  with 
for  beginning  his  work  with 
bold  strokes,  breaking  large  pieces 
from  the  marble  block,  replied:  **I 
see  an  angel  within  and  hasten  to  set 
it  free." 

Well  may  this  incident  awaken  in 
our  hearts  sweet,  helpful  thoughts 
and  teach  us  a  new  lesson  in  trust; 
for  are  we  not  as  blocks  of  marble  in 
the  hands  of  the  Divine  Sculptor, 
without  whose  mighty  touch  our 
spiritual  nature  would  be  entirely  de- 
void of  form  or  beauty?  He  alone  can 
bring  forth  the  good  he  has  implanted 
in  our  sinful  natures  and  cause  to 
shine  from  our  darkened  hearts  the 
light  of  love  divine  imparted  to  us. 

But,  in  order  to  set  the  angel  free, 
bold  strokes  must  be  taken,  and  from 
these  we  rebel  and  shrink.  Some- 
times it  is  a  sharp  and  sudden  grief, 
a  loved  one  is  called  away,  tearing 
our  heart-strings  and  making  all  the 
beautiful  world  seem  a  bleak  and 
dreary  waste.  But  if  our  faith  and 
trust  were  but  strong  enough,  we 
would  soon  realize  that  the  gloom 
which  death's  presence  throws  o'er 
our  lives,  is  but  the  healing  shadow  of 
God's  hand. 

Again,  our  worldly  goods  are  taken 
from  us,  our  sustenance  melts  away, 
and  all  we  touch  seems  like  apples  of 
Sodom.  And  this  is  a  bitter  but  oft 
needed  trial;  for  God's  children  are 
too  prone  to  linger  in  the  blinding 
glare  of  earthly  good,  and  in  leading 
us  through  narrow  ways  of  care  and 
loss  and  hindrance,  God  gives  us  time 
to  think,  and  teaches  us  to  remember 


our  own  frailty  and  our  constant  de- 
pendence upon  his  gracious  bounty. 

Or  it  may  be  that  our  discipline  may 
be  entirely  different,  a  secret  sorrow, 
or  worries  of  which  we  may  not  S{>eak, 
a  bitter  heart-ache,  or  desolate  loneli- 
ness, sent  to  us  perhaps,  to  turn  us  to 
our  ever-present  friend,  and  to  wean 
our  affections  from  too  highly-prized 
worldly  attractions: — 

"A  little  flower  so  lonely  grew, 
And  so  lonely  was  it  left. 
That  heaven  seem^'d  like  an  eye  of  blue, 
Down  in  its  rocky  cleft. 

"What  could  this  little  flower  do 
In  such  a  darksome  place, 
But  strive  to  reach  that  eye  of  blue, 
And  climb  to  kiss  heaven's  face? 

**There  is  no  lot  so  lone  and  low. 
But  strenffth  may  still  be  given, 
From  narrowest  sphere  on  earth  to  grow 
The  straighter  up  to  heaven." 

And,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  means 
used,  so  much  as  the  result  gained  that 
we  should  think  most  of.  What  will  it 
matter  when  the  blessed  goal  has  been 
reached  whether  our  path  below  was 
beset  with  thorns  or  strewn  with 
flowers,  whether  the  skies  were  ever 
sunny  and  clear  or  anon  dark  and 
threatening?  With  what  deep  thank- 
fulness shall  we  look  and  clearly  see 
how  the  way  in  which  we  trod, 
whether  gladdened  or  gloomy,  led  us 
on  to  Grod,  and  that  all  we  lived 
through,  whether  joy  or  pain,  ever 
lifted  us  skyward  and  helped  us  to 
gain  a  heavenly  home  for  evermore. 
Be  patient,  then,  beneath  the  Master's 
hand,  and  let  his  love  decide  what  is 
best,  knowing  that  he  only  smites  to 
set  the  angel  free. 
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THE  STORY  OP  ISAAC  LEVINSOHN. 
PART  vn. 


BECOMES  A  PREACBER  OF  CHRIST. 

AT  this  i>eriod  of  my  life  I  attended 
^  the  services  held  in  the  Baptist 
chax>el,  at  which  I  found  great 
blessing  to  my  soul.  One  evening  it 
fell  on  me  to  engage  in  prayer.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  opened  my 
mouth  in  public,  and  I  felt  as  ashamed 
of  myself  as  if  I  bad  committed  a 
crime,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
prayer-meeting  was  very  much  cast 
down.  However,  the  minister,  in 
whose  chapel  I  was,  in  his  closing 
prayer,  besought  the  Most  High  to 
prepare  me  to  go  forth  and  preach  the 
gospel  of  his  Son.  This  prayer  sur- 
prised me  greatly,  and  I  did  not  think 
it  would  be  answered. 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  the 
minister,  iu  conversation  with  me, 
told  me  it  was  his  conviction  that  I 
was  to  go  forward  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel; but  I  was  ignorant  of  the  English 
language,  and  could  not  feel  that  his 
conviction  had  any  weight  with  me. 
Months  passed  by,  and  I  continued  to 
attend  the  same  chapel,  and  began  by 
degrees  to  feel  the  importance  of  do- 
ing something  to  glorify  the  name  of 
my  Savior.  I  commenced  teaching 
in  the  Sunday  school,  and  afterwards, 
with  a  friend,  began  visiting  the  poor 
and  infirm  inmates  of  Bethnal  Green 
Workhouse,  and  when  thus  engaged, 
joy  became  unspeakable,  for  I  found 
my  labor  was  not  in  vain,  for  a  poor 
old  woman  on  her  dying  bed  declared 
from  her  heart  that  my  poor  words 
had  been  blessed  to  her  §oul! 

Seeing  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  use 
ine,  I  felt  it  a  joy  and  a  duty  to  tes- 
tify for  him  wherever  I  could  do  so. 
There  was  a  Jewish  family  in  White- 
chapel  with  whom  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion respecting  the  promised  Messiah. 
An  intelligent  young  man,  then  pres- 
ent, anxiously  listened,  and  I  told  him 
how  the  Lord  had  dealt  with  me  since 
I  left  my  native  land,  and  how  I  had 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  We  spent 
some  hours  arguing  from  the  law.  He 
expressed  a  wish  to  go  out  for  a  walk 


with  me,  and  we  discussed  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  went  into  a  coffee  house,  where  I 
obtained  a  private  room.  I  proposed 
to  my  young  friend  that  he  should 
kneel  down  and  pray,  but  as  kneeling 
in  prayer  is  against  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom, he  refused.  However,  I  knelt 
down  and  prayed  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

I  then  introduced  this  young  man  to 
Mr.  Steam,  under  whose  instructions 
he  remained  for  some  months,  and 
afterwards,  to  my  great  joy,  he  made 
a  public  confession  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Lord  had  blessed  me  to 
one  of  my  brethren  after  the  flesh,  to 
a  Jew.  Upon  this  I  felt  that  I  must  go 
amongst  the  Jews,  preaching  to  them 
Christ  crucified  and  exalted,  whether 
they  would  hear  or  whether  they 
would  forbear. 

I  visited  several  synagogues,  and 
entered  quietly  into  conversation  with 
the  Jews  on  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but,  upon  their  finding  out 
that  I  was  a  Hebrew-Christian,  they 
turned  me  out.  This  did  not  dis- 
courage me  for  I  felt  that  but  a  few 
months  previously  I  should  have  done 
the  selfsame  thing. 

I  was  also  able  to  visit  the  London 
and  the  German  Hospitals,  and  in  the 
latter  I  found  special  encouragement. 
There  I  lighted  on  a  poor  Jew,  a  Ger- 
man, who  was  lying  in  bed,  and  who 
had  no  one  to  say  a  kind  word  to  him; 
he  was  pleased  enough,  in  his  loneli- 
ness, for  me  to  speak  to  him.  When- 
ever the  hospital  was  opened  to  vis- 
itors, I  saw  him  and  took  him  little 
presents,  and  after  a  while  he  would 
listen  to  me  about  Jesus,  the  Messiah. 
Some  two  months  passed  by,  and  then 
he  expressed  his  firm  belief  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  conduct 
testified  that  he  had  received  the 
grace  of  God  in  his  heart.  At  last 
the  icy  hand  of  death  touched  him; 
but  before  he  died  he  declared  his 
faith  and  joy  in  Jesus,  the  Savior,  who 
had  so  marvelously  revealed  himself 
to  his  soul.  The  poor  man's  grati- 
tude to  me  also,  for  being  the  instru- 
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ment  of  his  conversion,  was  such  that 
my  heart  rinsed  another  Ebenezer, 
and  overflowed,  for  the  Lord  had 
given  me  the  honor  of  bringing  into 
the  flock  of  Christ  another  of  the  out- 
casts of  Israel.  The  joy  that  filled  me 
on  seeing  that  the  Lord  would  use  so 
feeble  an  instrument  to  accomplish 
his  great  purposes  in  the  conversion 
of  my  brethren,  made  me  determine 
to  use  all  my  energy  to  proclaim 
Jesus  and  his  love. 

The  question  now  arose,  **What 
shall  I  do  next?"  and  I  often  used  the 
prayer  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  **Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
Should  I  go  to  the  Heathen,  and  tell 
them  of  Christ,  or  should  I  go  to  the 
Jews  in  distant  lands?  I  felt  very 
much  attached  to  England,  and  more 
and  more  disclined  to  leave  the  shores 
where  I  had  realized  the  sweet  liberty 
Britons  enjoy,  and  especially  the 
freedom  to  serve  God  as  conscience 
dictated.  After  a  great  deal  of 
questioning  with  myself,  I  decided  I 
would  go  to  New  Zealand.  A  free 
passage  was  offered  me,  and  I  prepared 
for  the  voyage,  in  company  with  two 
young  men  who  had  been  inmates  of 
the  Operative  Jewish  Converts'  insti- 
tution. 

However,  when  calling  on  Mr.  Stern 
to  tell  him  my  purpose,  he  so  strongly 
advised  my  remaining  in  England 
that  I  could  but  follow  his  counsel. 
As  he  had  been  to  different  parts  of 
the  East,  and  had  preached  the  gos- 
pel to  different  tribes  and  nations,  I 
felt  his  advice  was  not  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary person.  So  I  continued  my  vis- 
its to  the  London  and  the  German 
Hospitals,  and  to  the  Bethnal  Green 
and  the  St.  Luke's  Workhouses,  and 
labored  as  far  as  I  could  in  the  slums 
and  the  public  houses  of  the  East  end 
of  London,  remembering  that  to  Eng- 
land my  steps  were  directed  by  a 
loving  God,  and  that  in  England  I 
had  been  led  to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  my  Lord  and  Savior.  These 
early  efforts  were  much  blessed,  both 
to  the  conversion  and  the  refresh- 
ment of  souls,  and  also  to  my  own 
spirit. 

About  this  time  I  was  requested  to 
preach  in  a  Baptist  chapel  at  Hack- 
ney.   It  was  a  great  ordeal,   and  I 


trembled  as  I  stood  before  a  large  as- 
sembly, for  I  was  young  and  perhaps 
younger  in  the  truth,  than  any  of  the 
congregation. 

This    was    my    text:     "I    am     not 
ashamed  of    the    gospel   of    Christ" 
(Rom.  1.  16),  and  during  my  address 
the  Lord  stood  by  me.     Approval  was 
shown  by  the  hearers,  and  my  sermon 
being  over,   I  was  charged,    in    the 
name  of  my  Master,  to  go  forth   to 
preach  the  gospel  of  God's  sovereign 
grace.     Since  that  eventful  night    I 
have  preached  continaally,   and,    al- 
though I  have  often  feared  the  brook 
would  dry  up,  God  has  ever  supplied 
me  with  words.     I  was  engaged   in 
secular  employment  during  the  day, 
and,    after   business  hours,   traveled 
to    different    villages   preaching,   or 
occupied    myself    in     studying     the 
Scriptures.     I  rejoice  to  record   the 
faithfulness  of  God,  and  the  truth  of 
his  promise,  **As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be."    The  reader  will  under- 
stand that  my  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  the  New  Testament  was  of  a  limited 
character.     My  experience  of  Chris- 
tianity    was     that    of    a     newborn 
babe.     However,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
patient  teacher,  and  little  by  little  he 
led  me  on  into  the  deeper  truths  of 
Scripture.     I    was    satisfied    I  knew 
Jesus  Christ  as  my  Lord,  my  Shepherd, 
and    my    Friend,    and,    although    at 
times  I  have  had    to    pass  through 
dark  clouds,  and  have  been  tried  by 
unbelief  and  fear,  I  have,   by  God's 
grace,  not  failed  to  rejoice  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  his  all-cleansing  blood. 


CONSOLATION. 

When  thy  lone  dreams  sweet  visions  see, 

And  loving  looks  upon  thee  shine, 
And  loving  lips  speak  joys  to  thee 

That  never,  never  may  be  thine; 
Then  press  thy  hand  hard  on  thy  side. 

And  force  down  all  the  swelling^  pain; 
Trust  me,  the  wound,  however  wide. 

Shall  close  at  last,  and  heal  again. 

Think  not  of  what  is  from  thee  kept; 

Think,  rather,  what  thou  hast  received; 
Thine  eyes  have  smiled,  if  they  have  wept; 

Thy  heart  has  danced,  if  it  has  grieved. 
Rich  comforts  yet  shall  be  thine  own; 

Yea,  God  himself  shall  wipe  thine  eyes; 
And  still  his  love  alike  is  shown 

In  what  he  gives,  and  what  denies. 

—Henry  SepUmiu  Sutton. 
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BY  A.  M.  BAKER. 


THERE  seem  to  be  numberless 
worlds  .even  within  the  horizon 
of  our  own  dominion.  A  man 
may  pass  through  the  rural  districts 
of  our  beautiful  country,  through  its 
fertile  plains  and  forest  valleys,  and 
he  perceives  at  a  glance  that  human 
labor  is  being  diligently  exercised 
upon  the  great  storehouse  of  nature, 
to  bring  forth  the  actual  necessities  of 
life.  Industry,  religion,  intelligence, 
and  everything  that  tends  to  build  up 
a  progressive  civilization  meets  his 
^yes;  yet  poverty  exists  in  this 
**would-be  paradise."  Here  we  see 
one  America. 

Pass  on  to  the  barren  mountain  re- 
gions, where  nature  is  sublime,  and 
beneath  the  snow  clad  cliffs,  close  by 
th'e  rushing  streams  masses  of  hu- 
manity are  toiling,  with  a  determination 
that  knows  no  end,  in  the  dingy  mines 
for  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  coal.  But 
poverty  is  stamped  upon  their  stem 
brows,  and  the  pleading  cries  of  starv- 
ing women  and  children  for  bread 
reaches  their  discouraged  husbands 
and  fathers.  Here  we  see  another 
America. 

Our  large  cities  contain  numerous 
representatives  of  the  above-mentioned 
class.  The  man  who  goes  into  New 
York  with  plenty  of  money  and  is  re- 
ceived by  hospitable  hosts  in  a  kingly 
fashion,  sees  one  New  York;  the  man 
who  goes  with  a  dollar  and  a  half  and 
**put8  up"  at  a  twenty-five  cent  lodg- 
ing house  sees  another.  There  are 
also  fifteen  cent  lodging  houses,  and 
thousands  of  people  too  poor  to  pat- 
ronize them. 

Yet  this  great  metropolis  is  the 
financial  capitol  of  our  United  States. 
Millionaires  exist  as  well  as  paupers. 
They  grow  side  by  side  where  no  hin- 
dering cause  prevents.  This  wealthy 
class  of  people  associate  with  their 
aristocratic  friends,  give  banquets, 
entertainments,  and  parties  of  every 
conceivable  character  becoming  a 
nineteenth  century  millionaire.  Pleas- 
iire,  peace,  and  plenty,  are  exhibited 
in  their  richly  furnished  parlors. 

How  different  this  bright  world 
must  seem  to  those  who  are  shut  in- 


side their  dingy  building,  toiling  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night,  be- 
hind the  counters,  before  the  looms 
and  bending  over  sewing  machines  for 
weary  hours. 

Others  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion and  prowl  the  streets  at  night. 
Our  public  highways  are  thronged 
with  individuals  whose  hopes  have 
died  within  them.  Our  system  desig- 
nates them  as  **tramps"  and  **bums." 
the  human  driftwood,  the  pariahs  of 
our  society. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  world  in  which 
some  people  live  is  as  different  from 
the  world  in  which  others  live  as 
Neptune  may  be  from  Mars.  Some 
have  all  the  advantages  necessary  **to 
mould  their  characters  like  men." 
The  fate  of  others  is  unfortunately 
reversed.  Vice  takes  the  place  of 
virtue,  and  their  hopes  here  and  here- 
after seem  utterly  banished. 

A  French  princess,  as  she  heard 
the  hungry  cries  of  men,  women,  and 
children  resound  through  the  court- 
yard of  Versailles,  inquired,  **Why 
do  they  cry  for  bread?"  Though  a 
princess  she  was  ignorant  of  the 
misery  and  degradation  that  Grod's 
creatures  were  suffering. 

**The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you,"  said  Christ.  This  scripture  has 
often  been  wrested  to  the  Devil's  serv- 
ice, to  soothe  the  conscience  of  human 
beings  that  they  might  still  continue 
in  human  misery.  It  is  evident  that  our 
heavenly  Father  has  not  decreed  that  a 
large  majority  of  his  creatures  must 
be  paupers,  in  order  that  others  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  this  life. 

All  the  teachings  of  Christ  go  to 
prove  that  we  are  to  have  the  poor 
only  until  the  coming  of  the  kingdom. 
In  that  kingdom  on  earth  where  Christ 
will  be  king,  in  that  kingdom  where 
love,  justice,  and  mercy  will  be  made 
manifest  and  for  which  this  spotless 
teacher  has  taught  his  people  to  strive 
and  pray,  there  will  be  no  poor. 

There  ought  not  to  be  any  paupers  in 
this  glorious  land.  God  has  made 
wise  provisions  for  all  his  creatures. 
Nature   contains    abundant   supplies 
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for  all.  In  fertile  fields  and  forest 
supplies,  in  stone  quarries  and  veins 
of  minerals  and  many  other  forces, 
that  we  have  only  commenced  to  use, 
are  products  which  we  cannot  extin- 
guish. There  are  materials  enough 
in  this  world  to  satisfy  every  human 
creature,  if  guided  by  intelligence. 
Let  the  youth  oi  our  land  study  care- 
fully the  following  verse: — 

**In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies, 

Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 

With  a  glory  in  his  bosom, 
To  transfigure  you  and  me. 

As  he  died  to  make  men  holy, 
Liet  us  die  to  make  men  free." 

When  have  we  a  better  opportunity 
than  at  present,  to  commence  our 
work  **to  make  men  free,"  to  improve 
the  social  condition  of  mankind  and 
enable  other  lives  to  reach  a  nobler 
development? 

Our  labor  in  this  cause  may  be  ever 
so  little,  yet  important  and  necessary. 


John  Brown  was  launched  into 
eternity  as  a  rebel,  yet  were  not  his 
life  and  death  grander  than  though  lie 
had  spent  all  his  time  and  energy  in 
seeking  some  gain  for  himself? 

The  writer  of  these  Imes  is  a  yoatli 
of  the  Reorganized  Church  and  we  be- 
lieve Latter  Day  Saints  are  ever  per- 
ceptive of  the  evils  that  menace  our 
country.  It  is  evident  that  the  gospel 
cause  would  move  on  more  rapidly,  if 
men  were  placed  in  a  better  social 
position.  Indeed  the  present  time  is 
one  that  calls  for  earnestness  and  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  every  indi- 
vidual. 

Remember  that  the  youth  of  our 
land  will  be  called  upon  sometime  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  government. 
Let  us  make  ourselves  worthy  of  that 
calling,  and  forever  praise  our  heav- 
enly Father  for  the  privileges  which 
he  has  given  unto  his  creatures. 


Zion's   Religio-Literary. 
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LIFE. 

Life  is  of  anivcr?al  prevalence  and  always 
active.  Its  operations  may  be  perceptible  or 
imperceptible,  owing  to  that  department  of  na- 
ture upon  and  in  which  its  forceful  power  shall 
be  found  manipulating. 

It  is  God's  potent  factor  filled  with  startling 
mystery  and  dazzling  beauty. 

Its  proofs  of  presence  everywhere  abound, 
and  its  skillful  pursuits  attract  catholic  admi- 
ration. So  wonderful  are  the  silent  lessons  it 
conveys  that  man  stands  confounded,  practi- 
cally nonplussed.  It  has  answered  many  of 
his  queries,  bat  one  it  has  never  answered, 
"Life,  what  art  thou?" 

Think  of  its  strange  transmutations,  as  in  coal; 
coal  is  changed  into  caloric,  gat,  tar,  smoke, 
and  ashes;  which  are  soon  formed  into  other 
combinations. 

Prof.  Dick  says,  in  speaking  of  vegetables  in 
their  change,  as  decomposed  by  heat  or  cold: 
"They  are  resolved  into  their  primitive  ele- 
ments, Caloric,  light,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
carbon,  entering  into  new  combinations,  and 
assist  in  carrying  forward  the  designs  of  nature 
in  other  of  its  departments." 


Take  life  as  we  use  that  term  expressive  of 
character  in  man,  and  the  influence  of  such  life 
upon  fellow  beingp,  and  if  an  association  with 
men  and  women  who  have  been  imbued  with 
the  power  of  the  Highest  has  been  the  means 
of  elevating  other  people,  inspiring  them  with 
a  sense  of  the  worth  of  such  possession,  how 
would  we  attempt  to  set  a  limit  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Jesus  Christ  with  whom  all  disciples 
of  his  cause  should  come  into  mental  contact? 

If  to  have  lived  with  a  Socrates  would  endue 
another  with  the  spirit  of  hia  wisdom,  if  one 
would  be  made  more  just  by  living  a  time  with 
Aristides,  and  if  one  would  grow  gentle  in  the 
presence  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  strong  by 
communion  with  a  Paul,  and  eloquent  from 
the  power  of  a  Demosthenes,  what  should  be 
the  transformation  of  people  who  are  baptized 
into  Christ,  and  are  supposed  to  have  put  on 
Christ  1  "Ye  are  hid  with  God  in  Christ  Jeeus 
our  Lord."    That  makes  a  man  a  ChrisUan! 


THE  RELIGIO. 
DuBiNO  the  month  of  March  we  received  cer- 
tain word  that  conveyed  the  idea  that  the  work 
of  the  Beligio  was  not  yet  oniversally  recog- 
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niaed  by  charch  members,  tbat  its  necessity 
was  not  known,  and  its  import  not  understood 
or  believed  in.  While  to  some  this  might  ap- 
pear strange,  yet  Paal  in  his  day  wrote:  "Some 
of  yon  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God.     I 

fpeak  this  to  your ."    The  reader  may  find 

the  dosing  word. 

A  failure  to  value  rightly  a  good  thing  has 
always  existed  in  the  hearts  of  people,  some- 
where, and  somehow.  The  opportunities  for 
improving  apon  talents  already  had,  have  not, 
bj  everyone,  been  seized  upon;  hence  an  in- 
terest has  been  lacking. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  be  found 
relative  to  the  work  of  the  society,  one  thing 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  place  in  church 
work  for  sach  really  exists;  and  wisdom  will 
not  displace  it  nor  ignorance  push  it  out  of  the 
way.  Intelligence  must  rule,  and  surely,  if 
any  would  pray  for  its  overthrow,  they  may 
rest  assured  that  such  prayers  cannot  be  an- 
swered; they  are  asking  only  to  consume  upon 
their  own  unwisdom. 

**Open  your  mouth  and  I  will  fill  it/'  has  long 
time  been  made  to  serve  an  idle  purpose. 
"Study ! "  is  the  cry  of  the  time.  Intelligence 
governs  the  world  of  thought  and  action  to-day. 
'*At  the  time  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at, 
but  now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  re- 
form;^ reform  in  modes  of  thinking  and  do- 
ing. 

We  are  told  to  treasure  up  words  of  knowl- 
edge, and  a  society  tbat  has  this  as  its  objec- 
tive feature  cannot  be  overthrown  by  false 
praying! 

Desire  for  progress  should  possess  the  soul  of 
every  individual  member  of  the  church.  Be 
eatisfied  only  as  you  are  able  to  discover  that 
yon  are  making  advance  movement.  May  God 
bless  the  onward  march  of  truth  an!  truth's 
fadUties  for  upbuilding  all  in  man's  nature 
tbat  is  good,  that  his  people  may  rise  unto 
higher  standards,  and  not  be  monotones  in 
chorchly  life. 

Breathe  the  oxygenizing  element  of  inspira- 
tion, the  vitalizing  atmopphere  of  the  real 
genius  of  God's  great  work !  Move  on,  ye  no- 
ble workers ! 

"0,  watch,  and  fight,  and  pray  1" 


LETTERS. 

Wi  are  pleased  at  being  able  to  present  two 
letters  from  Australia,  and  commend  to  the 
i^ers  their  careful  perusal.  When  reading 
tbem  the  Spirit  of  our  beloved  Master  rested 
Qpon  08,  and  we  felt  to  thank  the  Lord  for  the 


Spirit  of  truth  that  so  universally  diffuses  its 
sacred  influence  upon  the  souls  of  Gtod's  chil- 
dren. Let  more  communications  come  from 
various  foreign  lands,  from  the  young  men  and 
women  of  modern  Israel.  Write  words  of 
cheer  that  will  serve  as  helps,  encouraging  the 
lives  of  others  whom  you  may  not  know  only 
through  the  CJorrespondence  Department. 

Private  letters  are  received  often,  frona  per- 
sons we  have  never  met,  thanking  us  for  some 
word,  some  thought  expressed  that  gave  them 
renewed  strength,  and  asking  for  prayer  in  their 
behalf.  How  little  we  can  realize  the  good 
that  comes  from  the  writing  of  friends,  blessed 
under  God's  loving  presence.  We  have  much 
to  live  for,  to  hope  for,  if  only  faithful ;  for  all 
Grod's  promises  are  true  and  he  can  fulfill,  for 
he  is  M  powerful. 


MAY. 


May  day  and  her  flowers!  Sweet  spring 
time  laden  with  fragrance  from  blow  and 
bloom  of  fruitage  and  flowers.  How  delight- 
ful and  how  cheering  in  contrast  with  the 
chilly  wind  of  winter  storm,  the  flying  snow 
flakes,  and  Jack  Frost's  mystic  pencilings  on 
our  windowpanesi  Newness  of  life;  new 
foliage,  new  verdure,  new  beauties  spreading 
all  about  us  to  gladden  the  soul,  enliven  the 
mind,  to  stimulate  anew  any  of  our  powers 
that  may  have  become  dormant.  Suggestor  of 
immortal  bloom  at  the  happy  resurrection 
morn!  0,  Nature,  thou  art  a  great  instructor! 
Filled  with  lesions  of  eternal  value,  opening 
the  rich  treasures  of  thy  storehouse  to  pour 
thy  bounty  at  our  feet.  What  a  mother  earth 
is!  How  many  folks  she  feeds  and  adorns. 
Her  exhaustless  store  furnishes  enough  for  all! 
Tis  the  exhibition  of  her  love,  the  tendering 
of  her  mercy,  the  uplifling  of  her  hand  of 
blessing. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SOCIETIES  AS  A  SO- 
CIAL FACTOR. 

Not  only  is  the  necessity  of  a  social  reform 
apparent  to  interested  members  of  the  body 
which  we  call  our  church,  but  also  to  the  so-called 
Protestant  world.  Neither  is  it  confined  to 
churches,  but  many,  not  professed  Christians, 
have  caught  up  the  refrain  until  it  reverberates 
again  and  again  and  resolves  itself  into  a  great 
problem. 

B.  O.  Flower  in  the  Arena  says:  "To  me  the 
problem  is  one  of  inestimable  moment;  for  on 
it  hangs  the  fate  of  home,  nation,  and  civiliza- 
tion."   With  a  moment's  refiection,  we  are  con- 
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■done  of  the  necessity  of  work  being  done,  aye, 
much  work  to  be  actually  taken  up  and  borne 
by  some  one  ere  the  grand  result  needed  will  be 
accomplished. 

To  the  young  who  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  great  workhouse,  the  church, 
preparing  to  take  their  part  in  it,  it  becomes  a 
serious  and  urgent  consideration  what  part 
they  are  to  take  in  it  As  the  mental  eye 
scans  the  work,  the  scope  broadens,  new  op- 
portunities for  work  develop,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  each  particle,  however  minute  in 
appearance,  demanding  time  and  attention. 

The  mind  naturally  seeks  employment;  man- 
kind loves  sympathy;  youth,  full  of  activity  and 
brightness,  continually  grasps  thoughts  and 
ideas,  good  or  evil.  There  is  a  necessity  of 
education  and  elevation.  To  perform  such 
work  the  societies  among  the  young  have  been 
effected.  Through  them  we  may  become  edu- 
cated. 

Tet  it  is  not  so  much  literary  culture  that  is 
needed,  as  habits  of  reflection,  thoughtfulness, 
and  conduct.  Their  tendency  to  elevate  us  so- 
cially is  the  thought  we  deal  with  to-night. 
Those  who  have  already  advanced  in  the  di- 
vine life  are  brought  in  contact  with  those  who 
may  be  a  step,  yes,  many  steps,  behind  them. 
A  binding  fellowship  exists  between  those  en- 
gaged in  such  work,  and  while  it  might  be 
hurtful  to  the  reputation— mark  you,  we  say 
reputation,  not  character— of  one  to  associate 
with  such  and  to  try  to  reclaim  from  the  vices 
and  sin  that  entangle  other  individuals,  the 
society  could  reach  out,  grasp  and  place  them 
upon  a  firm  footing. 

It  is  not  alone  for  ourselves  we  work  and 
strive,  but  for  others;  and  the  Master  taught 
those  around  him,  and  sent  it  ringing  down 
the  then  unborn  ages,  until  it  reaches  our  day 
and  applies  to  us  and  to  all  who  may  come 
after  us :  "Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  do  it  unto 
me." 

The  more  we  associate  with  humanity  the 
better  we  understand  human  nature.  Thus 
becomiug  better  acquainted,  with  ourselves,  we 
see  the  necessity  of  real  worth  of  character, 
and  once  learning  to  appreciate  true  beauty  of 
character  we  desire  it  in  self.  All  experience 
teaches  us  that  we  become  that  which  we  make 
ourselves.  We  strive  against  inclinations  to  do 
wrong  and  endeavor  to  cultivate  in  each  one 
an  inclination  to  do  right.  Every  effort  makes 
the  struggle  easier  and  we  mount  higher,  ever 
higher,  until  we  find  in  our  lives  a  refiection  of 
that  great  life,  our  ideal. 

In  our  lives  we  find  it  demonstrated  that  the 


spiritual  pathway  can  only  be  ascended  with  a 
competent  guide  and  that  guide  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Holy  Spirit.  Pride  must  be  set 
aside  and  the  searchlight,  truth,  flashed  full 
upon  the  interior  self,  and,  when  thus  laid 
bare,  dissected,  and  earnestly  studied,  we  see 
the  necessity  of  purification  before  our  bodies 
are  fit  temples  for  the  indwelling  of  that  Holy 
Spirit.  From  the  clamor  of  tongues,  from  the 
conflict  of  creeds,  from  the  tossing  of  doubts, 
we  may  take  refuge  in  the  thought  that  the 
church  is  established  and  her  order  fixed.  The 
next  thing  certain  is  the  sovereignty  of  doty. 
Whatever  may  have  been  in  the  past,  whatever 
may  be  in  the  future,  whatever  may  be  in  the 
mysteries  that  encompass  us,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain.   We  must  do  right! 

The  moral  laws  of  our  being  are  imperative. 
In  the  deepest  perplexity  they  do  not  cease  to 
assert  themselves.  Whatever  the  clamor  about 
us,  their  voices  pierce  the  din  like  the  blast  of 
the  archangel's  trumpet.  Let  us  fiy  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth;  they  are  with  us. 

The  next  thing  certain  is  that  duty  is  con- 
fined to  the  present  moment.  Whatever  oar 
larger  plans  may  be,  our  task  is  not  to  shape 
the  entire  future.  The  duty  that  this  instant 
presents  itself  is  the  thing  to  be  done  now. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  see  beyond  it.  Do  it 
faithfully,  and  the  way  will  open.  Remember 
we  do  not  walk  the  journey  of  life  by  mighty 
strides,  but  by  inches. 

We  have  enough  knowledge  coming  to  us 
from  all  sources  to  make  our  lives  grand,  our 
careers  sublime!  Above  all  for  our  pattern,  if 
we  think  of  him  as  nothing  else,  there  is  the 
marvelous  life  of  the  Nazarene  that  shows  us 
how  divine  humanity  may  become.  We  have 
the  light  of  our  own  ideals,  the  vision  of  wl^at 
we  ourselves  ought  to  be,  the  hand  that  beck- 
ons us  from  height  to  height.  Surely  there  is 
wisdom  enough!  Surely  we  need  not  make 
base,  dishonored  things  of  our  lives. 

We  shall  still  love  and  labor  on  together, 
striving  to  lift  men  up,  to  lighten  their  bur- 
dens, to  draw  them  away  from  the  animal  to 
the  spiritual.  It  is  better  that  we  now  lighten 
the  sorrows  of  the  sad  and  burdened  about  us 
and  leave  our  deeds  as  a  heritage  and  example 
to  those  who  shall  come  after  us. 

But  if  we  awake,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  as 
we  cannot  but  hope  and  believe,  if  life  lives  on 
beyond,  the  best  preparation  for  it  is  the  up- 
building of  character  and  the  cultivation  of 
righteousness  here.  These  things  alone  will  be 
carried  over.  On  the  foundations  we  lay  here, 
the  eternal  structure  will  rise! 

Anna.  Mas  Bozabth. 
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Dear  Beaders  of  (he  Department:— BeMevmg 
tiiat  contributions  to  this  department  shoald  be 
extemporaneoosy  firee,  and  conversational  in 
their  nature,  rather  than  studied  and  scholarly,  I 
come  again  to  pat  in  my  quota  of  ideas.  What 
eay  you  ?  Ought  not  the  scholarly  papers  to  be 
given  to  other  columns?  Or  is  it  because  I 
enjoy  writing  by  impulse  better  than  by 
premeditation?  How  few  of  us  write  as  we 
talk.  We  seem  to  think  we  are  entering 
another  sphere  when  we  express  a  few  of  the 
same  thoughts  on  paper. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  Elder  J. 
W.  Gilbert  in  the  Society  Islands.  It  con- 
tidned  a  significant  thought  to  me.  He  said  he 
was  studying  hard  to  learn  the  langaage,  and 
thai  divine  help  was  being  received,  to  assist 
memory  and  to  develop  the  foculty  of  language. 
He  was  making  much  progress  and  felt  grate- 
ful and  hopeful.  I  now  give  you  a  poet  script 
found  on  a  separate  sheet:— 

*^ince  writing  the  other  portion  of  this  let- 
ter, I  have  more  news  to  write.  Yesterday 
was  Sunday,  and  I  preached  my  first  sermon 
in  the  Tahitian  tongue,  by  the  help  of  Gtod, 
which  I  dare  not  deny.  I  spoke  about  one 
half  hour  with  good  liberty,  after  which  I  bap- 
tized four  more  precious  souls  into  the 
kingdom.  The  work  is  onward  here,  and  we 
have  bright  hopes  for  the  fhture,  if  we  can  keep 
ooTselvee  in  the  right  condition." 

Please  remember  this  was  written  November 
13, 1893.  It  is  two  months  after  his  arrival.  He 
takes  charge  of  a  prayer  meeting,  bears  his  tes- 
timony, and  preaches  to  them  in  Tahitian.  It's 
marvelous  to  me.  Heretofore  it  has  required 
that  many  years  to  do  the  same  thing.  In  a 
few  months  more  he  hoped  to  preach  fluently 
in  that  language. 

Does  this  not  look  like  a  hastening  time? 
How  easy  it  will  be  to  thus  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  nation,  and  tongue,  if  evangelists  are 
only  humble  and  diligent  and  the  home  work- 
ers contribute  to  send  them  to  the  various  peo- 
ples. 

God  is  able  to  do  his  own  work,  but  he  uses 
human  instruments.  I  now  venture  an  idea, 
la  it  not  probable  that  by  the  Spirit's  help  the 
▼arious  tongues  of  earth  will  be  studied  and 
mastered  by  the  elders  in  a  very  short  timet 
The  old  idea  is  that  it  will  be  done  by  the  be- 
stowment  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  as  at  Pentecost, 
^d  I  agree  that,  in  special  cases,  as  then,  the 
sift  will  be  exercised;  but  these  are  exceptions 
uid  not  the  rule.  I  am  inclined  to  the  idea 
^t,  JQ8t  as  we  are  expected  to  study  matter  to 
pwsent,  so  will  we  be  expected  to  study  lan- 
Soages,  receiving  wonderful  help  and  accom- 


plishing in  months  what  ordinarily  requires 
years.  Sappose  one  is  sent  to  Russia,  and  the 
"hastening  time"  has  come.  Would  the  gift  of 
tongues  be  continually  resting  upon  him? 
From  what  we  know  of  divine  ways,  would  it 
be  expedient,  or  would  the  plan  above  sug- 
gested be  carried  out?  In  cases  of  emergency 
a  special  help  will  be  given,  undoubtedly. 

Considering  that  the  elder  must  move  out 
against  an  unbelieving  world  in  times  of  finan- 
cial depression  without  purse,  it  is  not  an  in- 
viting prospect  It  is  not  natural  to  go  thus, 
and  extra  faith  is  required.  We  might  expect 
the  world  to  be  evangelized  speedily,  were  our 
workers  provided  with  salaries,  but  still,  money 
is  required  to  keep  their  families  while  they 
go.  According  to  our  plan,  the  giving  is  en- 
tirely voltmtary  on  the  part  of  the  contributor. 
We  do  not  tax  our  membership. 

But  giving  in  these  times  requires  a  sacrifice. 
It  is  not  natural  to  impart,  then,  and  the  ma- 
jority are  poor.  In  contemplating  this,  I  have 
thought  I  saw  where  the  church  will  be  most 
severely  tried.  And  if  the  work  spreads,  as  we 
expect-  it  will,  notwithstanding  these  hin- 
drances, swrdy  there  is  divinity  in  it  I  shall 
watch  it  with  interest 

GOMBB  WXLIii. 
TUNCURRT,  N.  8.  W. 


Tailfobd,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 

Dear  Headers:— Being  alone  this  evening  I 
thought  I  could  not  pass  my  time  more  pleas- 
antly than  in  writing  to  our  department  We 
have  just  received  our  Autumn  Leaves.  What 
a  number  of  instructive  pieces  it  contains!  I 
often  wonder  what  I  would  do  without  the 
AtUiCmn  Leaves, 

Our  conference  held  this  year  at  our  branch 
(Tuncurry)  is  over.  The  meetings  were  very 
enjoyable. 

We  have  just  bidden  fiurewell  to  Bro.  and  3r. 
J.  W.  Wight  It  was  hard,  indeed,  to  part  with 
them,  for  we  had  learned  to  love  them  dearly. 
We  feel  that  Bro.  Wight  is  a  fiuthful  servant  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  one  of  whom  we  need 
never  be  ashamed.  We  feel  to  pray,  "0  Lord, 
protect  them  while  sailing  over  the  deep." 
Parting  with  those  we  love  ought  to  create  in 
us  a  new  spirit,  and  help  us  to  persevere  in  our 
efibrte  to  do  right,  that  if  we  are  not  privileged 
to  meet  again  on  this  earth,  we  may  be  worthy 
of  meeting  in  the  sweet  by  and  by.  What  a 
glorious  hope!  On  next  Sabbath  we  expect  to 
hear  a  sermon  on  the  Book  of  Mormon,  by 
Bro.  Wells.  Everyone  in  the  world  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  Book  of  Mormon 
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soon.  There  is  so  mnch  spoken  of  it,  some  for 
it,  and  some  against  it.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
so  many  reject  the  truth?  I  heard  a  gentle- 
man, who  is  interested  in  the  work,  remark  a 
few  days  ago,  that  if  those  who  have  heen 
baptized  would  live  their  religion  and  not 
follow  their  old  ways,  as  he  had  noticed  many 
do,  there  would  be  many  more  baptized.  0, 
dear  Saints,  what  a  responsibility  rests  upon 
us!  We  should  never  forget  the  passage,  ''Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven." 

I  feel  my  letter  is  getting  lengthy,  so  I  will 
close,  praying  that  God  may  bless  all  his  serv- 
ants in  Zion,  that  the  gospel  may  be  preached 
in  all  lands  as  a  witness  to  each  nation,  and 
that  we  all  may  be  Saints  in  deed  and  in  truth 
that  we  may  be  worthy  of  being  in  the  celes- 
tial kingdom. 

Your  sister  in  bonds, 

Annib  Mather. 


STORM  AT  SEA. 
(by  request.) 

[When  out  upon  the  old  Atlantic  in  Septem- 
ber '91  we  encountered  a  storm  that  raged  all 
night.  It  was  something  we  had  desired  to 
witness,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  we  had  not 
a  sympton  of  "sea-sickness."  The  rain  ceased 
toward  morning,  the  wind  calmed,  the  sky 
cleared,  but  the  sea  ran  high.— Ed.] 

The  great  vessel  rocked  and  tossed  in  fine 
order.  I  arose  at  five  o'clock,  and  went  up  on 
deck  to  look  on  the  scene  of  a  restless  ocean. 
The  Atlantic  was  performing  one  of  his  won- 
derful feats.  He  was  perfectly  reckless  Vith 
himself.  I  never  saw  him  swell  such  a  swell  as 
he  swelled  that  morning.  He  acted  as  though 
he  would  like  to  upset  our  vessel,  but  he  did 
not.  I  admired  his  swelling  antics  and  mar- 
veled at  his  immeasurable  strength.  They 
excelled  any  acrobatic  performance  I  had  ever 
witnessed.  He  rolled,  tossed,  and  heaved  him- 
self in  majestic  movement  as  he  flung  his 
kisses  at  us  in  sparkling  gems  all  round  the 
ship. 

He  played  coquettish  flirtations  with  rock- 
margined  isles,  and  bade  defiance  to  all  would- 
be  human  rivals  I  He  dashed  himself  with 
unspeakable  fury  against  the  rocky  islets  yield- 
ing them  a  test  of  his  wrestling  prowess.  He 
seemed  to  appreciate  his  unbounded  strength, 
and  approbate  the  beauty  of  his  eternal  sweep- 
ing of  mountain  waves.  He  laughed  aloud  as 
he  breasted  the  rock  bound  coast  and  waved  a 


rushing,  seething,  million-drop  spray  salute  to 
the  light  houses,  returning  his  thanks  for 
their  service  in  guiding  the  mariner  in  the 
steerage  of  his  vessel  from  the  danger  plaoee 
that  lie  hidden  in  his  watery  depths.  He  may 
be  lashed  into  the  sublime  spectacle  of 
turbulency  by  Master  Wind,  when  his  boeom 
is  aggravated,  casting  him  about  in  wild  and 
raving  spasms. 

Sublimity  is  written  upon  hia  features  and 
the  divine  impress  marks  his  lips.  He  woald 
greet  the  islands  by  throwing  on  high  his 
foaming  billows  that  fell  in  smiling  spray  npon 
their  shores.  He  would  writhe  as  if  in  agony, 
and  bound  against  the  towering  granite  walls 
with  a  power  tremendous  and  awe-striking  in 
his  eflforts. 

He  appeared  to  bespeak  wrath  in  his  roar- 
ing, but  in  his  placid  moments,  the  meekness 
of  Christ  He  tells  of  a  Father's  love  as  the  son 
shlneth  askance  his  calm  bosom,  for  he  homes 
millions  of  the  animal  species  and  furnishes 
them  with  life  from  his  mysterious  giving 
power.  He  holds  within  his  embrace  thou- 
sands of  human-kind  whom  he  shall  deliver  ap 
unto  our  Grod  and  his  at  the  resurrection 
mom  I  Upon  his  restless  waves  is  written  the 
displeasure  of  God  as  he  dashes  into  splinters 
the  vessels  in  their  course,  sending  crying, 
shrieking  humanity  to  a  liquid  grave. 

You  may  admire  mountain  scenery,  valley 
fascinations,  flowing  rivers,  mirrored  lakes,  play- 
ing fountains,  but  none  of  these  bespeak  the 
greatness  of  God,  the  immensity  of  his  won- 
der-working power,  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
ceptions, the  mavelous  outburstings  of  hia 
thought,  the  unexcelled  manifestations  of  his 
designs  and  purposes,  the  on-sweeping  of  his 
eternal  God-head,  the  depths  of  his  love,  the 
out-reach ings  of  his  mercy,  the  awful  migesty 
of  his  disapproval  of  sin — nothing  may  so 
strikingly  bring  these  before  the  contemplative 
mind  as  a  calm  or  restless  oceanic  scene. 

Yon  ^  ho  desire  terra-firma  views  may  have 
them,  but  give  me  God  and  eternity  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  far-reaching  waters  whose  line 
touches  the  horizon  all  'round,  into  whose 
brilliant  depths  the  declining  sun  appears  to 
take  his  evening  ablution,  and  from  out  the 
waters  he  rises  in  his  glory;  for — 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform, 
He  plants  ?tU  footsteps  on  the  sea. 
Ana  rides  upon  the  storm." 


''No  man  can  do  the  best  work  that  is  in 
him  without  a  certain  amount  of  kindly  sym- 
pathy." 
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WHITTIER'S  INFLUENCE  UPON  LIFE 

AND  RELIGION. 
Pkrhaps  as  these   words  are  repeated  the 
thoas^ht  may  come  toall/'Has  he  had  an  in- 
fluence upon  my  life?"     Such  was  the  query  I 
put  to  myself  and  something  answered  '*yes." 
There  is  artime  I  rem^^mber  full  well,  when  it 
b^an  to  dawn  upon  me  that  Whittier  was  a 
man  who  bad  a  love  for  humanity  and  kept 
toncb  with  those  around  him.  From  his  works 
we  learn,  that  he  seems  to  portray  his  real 
diaracter  by  throwing  his  whole  soul  into  his 
oomposi  ti  ons. 

Sereral  years  ago  while  in  school,  as  a  study 
in  analysis  we  took  Whittier's  poem,  "Snow- 
boond.''  Until  then  I  had  not  known  how 
much  was  contained  in  his  poems;  but  after 
stadyin^  this  one,  I  could  not  help  but  think, 
What  person,  boy  especially,  could  read  it  and 
not  think  him  one  of  the  grandest  of  men? 
For  in  it  he  describes  the  sports  of  the  boys 
and  the  forms  which  the  drifting  snow  makes 
in  inch  a  way,  it  would  seem  almost  that  he 
was  a  boy  himself,  and  saw  it  with  boyish 
eyes. 

Lord  Bacon  says:  ''It  is  heaven  upon  earth 
to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in 
Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth." 
And  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates  says  of  Whittier: 
**If  ever  a  mind  did  thus  move  and  rest  And  turn 
it  was  Whitt:er's  and  he  thus  found  a  heaven 
upon  earth,  as  it  were,  for  himself,  and  helped 
others  find  it? 

Is  this  not  a  worthy  tribute  to  such  a  man 
as  he,  who,  not  by  his  pen  alone  but  by  almost 
every  act  of  hU  life,  seemed  to  show  that  love 
toward  Gk>d  and  his  fellow  creatures  filled  his 
heart. 

Living  at  the  time  he  did,  he  was  much 
agitated  over  the  question  of  slavery  and,  from 
his  anti-slavery  poems,  one  is  made  to  feel 
that  he  looked  upon  slavery  as  one  of  the 
greatest  cnrses,  and  a  reproach  upon  the  name 
of  America. 

Perhaps  we,  at  this  time,  do  not  realize  such 
an  influence  from  his  words  against  slavery, 
w  our  i>arents  might,  but  if  we  study  his  words 
and  heed  them,  may  they  not  impress  us  and 
at  some  time  may  they  not  hold  us  back,  if  we 
see  ourselves  becoming  slaves  to  some  habit? 
Here  are  some  of  the  words  against  slavery: — 

*^hat,  ho — our  countrymen  in  chains ! 
The  whip  on  woman's  shrinking  flesh ! 
Onr  soil  yet  reddening  with  the  stains 

Caueht  from  her  scourging  warm  and  fresh  1 
What!  mothers  from  their  ctiildren  riven  I 

What !    God's  own  image  bought  and  sold ! 
Americant  to  market  driven, 
And  bartered  as  the  brute  for  gold.'* 
♦  ♦  #  ♦         ^  * 


*'Bnt  for  ns  and  our  chtidren,  the  vow  which  we 

have  given 
For   freedom   and  humanity   is   reg^tered  in 

heaven ; 
No   slave-hunt   in  our  borders ^ — no  pirate  on  our 

strand! 
No  fetters  in  the  Bay  State^ — no  slaves  upon  our 

landP' 

And  then  seeming  to  gain  a  lesson  from  this 
he  refers  to  a  moral  warfare,  with  which  we  all 
must  contend  and  says : — 

*'Oar  fathers  to  their  graves  have  gone; 
Their  strife  is  past,— their  triumph  won; 
But  sterner  trials  wait  the  race 
Which  rises  in  their  honored  place,— 
A  moral  warfare  with  the  crime 
And  folly  of  an  evil  time.'* 

''So  let  it  be.    In  God's  own  might 
We  gird  us  for  the  coming  fight, 
And,  strong  in  him,  whose  cause  is  ours, 
In  confiict  with  unholy  powers. 
We  erasp  the  weapons  he  has  given, — 
The  Light,  and  Truth,  and  Love  of  heaven." 

When  I  try  to  estimate  how  much  or  to  what 
extent  he  has  influenced  life  and  religion,  I 
feel  to  say,  **Who  but  one  who  sees  and  knows 
all,  can  possibly  estimate  the  influence  cast 
upon  the  whole  world  by  one  so  pure-minded 
and  whole-souled  as  Whittier t" 

He  was  a  Quaker  or  Friend,  and  an  honor 
was  he  to  the  name.  If  we  could  but  look  into 
the  minds  of  those  around  us,  who  have  known 
anything  about  Whittier,  I  believe  there  would 
be  but  few  who  have  not  at  some  time  been 
influenced  by  him. 

I  think  we  may  all  find  a  lesson  in  these 
words,  which  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates  says  of 
him:  "I  have  heard  Mr.  Whittier,  true  and 
great  poet  as  he  was,  say  that  he  never  was 
fully  satisfied  with  anything  that  he  wrote. 
He  had,  too,  little  or  no  concern  as  to  post- 
humous fame;  and  indeed  in  mature  life,  at 
least,  hardly  any  regard  for  present  renown,  in 
itself  considered.  To  do  good,  to  bring  the 
hearts  of  ailing  humanity  into  sympathy  with 
his  own,  to  liberalize  and  lift  into  the  free  air 
of  divine  love  and  noble  service,  these  were 
his  aims." 

We  may  sometimes  feel  that  what  little  we 
may  say  or  do  will  not  amount  to  much,  but 
let  us  take  a  lesson  from  the  foregoing  and 
learn  that  we  cannot  always  judge  as  to  what 
good  we  may  do,  even  though  it  be  but  to  try 
to  render  to  our  best  ability  whatever  may  be 
assigned  to  us  in  our  church  or  society  work, 
or  in  trying  to  influence  our  associates 

Let  us  also  feel  that  we  are  blessed  if  we  are 
what  Whittier  describes  as  his  desire,  which  is 
a  beautiful  thought  when  it  comes  from  one  so 
famous  as  the  author.  He  sa\s:  ''If  I  ever 
feel  like  envying  one,  it  is  not  the  world- 
famous  author,  but  some  serene,  devout  soul 
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who  has  made  the  life  of  Christ  his  own,  and 
whose  will  is  the  divine  will." 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  more  upon  his  char- 
acter than  his  influence,  but  in  thus  doing  I 
have  hoped  to  lead  others  to  be  drawn  toward 
him  and  influenced  by  him,  to  do  that  which 
is  as  high  above  the  low  and  regular  things  of 
earth,  as  the  stars,  which  beautify  the  spacious 
heavens,  are  above  our  earth. 

I  believe  I  can  say  truly  that  he  has  influ- 
enced more  lives  than  we  know  anything  of; 
and  I  think  if  we  would  study  his  works  more 
we  would  be  able  to  see  that  the  influence  upon 
us  would  be  to  lifl;  us  higher  and  give  us  nobler, 
purer  thoughts. 

'*Tea!  faith,  life,  song  meet  meetly  named  him 
IHmd: 
All  men's  he  was  and  is,  till  time  shall  end ; 
And  in  the  Christ-path  he  so  closely  trod 
That  all  men  saw,  he  was  the  friend  of  GodP' 


PliAINVILLE,  Ind. 
Dear  Readers: — ^It  has  been  some  time  since 
you  heard  from  me.    Little  did  I  think  when 
I  last  wrote  that  it  would  be  so  long  ere  an- 
other writing. 

I  am  reminded  that  we  have  duties  to  per- 
form. True,  most  of  us  are  youths.  This 
does  not  relieve  us.  God  demands  the  rea- 
sonable service  of  all,  both  gentler  and 
sterner  sex,  laity  as  well  as  priesthood. 
And  again: — 

^'He  is  calling  now  to  battle 

Both  the  aged  and  the  youth." 

Gospel  obligations  are  sometimes  called  a 
yoke.  Jesus  so  represents  them  in  Matthew 
11: 28,  29.  To  the  laden,  wearied  laborer  he 
said,  *Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart;  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my 
yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 

Cast  off  your  burdens.  Cease  laying  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  earth.  Your  bur- 
dens weary  you.  Your  yoke  is  heavy.  You 
need  rest.  Take  gladly  the  spoiling  of  your 
goods.  Receive  with  meekness  the  blight- 
ing of  your  earthly  prospects.  Set  your  af- 
fections upon  things  above.  Emulate  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  He  says,  *'My  yoke 
is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light." 

His  service  is  made  easy  by  the  assistance 
of  "the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ."  "I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
who  strengthens  me,"  says  Paul. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  it  is  impossible 
to  obey  all  God's  commands.  Why  so?  They 
are  not  grievous.  We  can  make  them  so, 
however. 

We  must  rely  upon  God.     He  is  the  source 


and  fountain  of  our  strength.  We  are 
sioners  upon  his  bounty.  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread,  spiritual  and  temporal,  pep- 
ishable  and  enduring. 

Upon  the  question  of  service  to  God  tki& 
anthems  in  Saints'  Harp  might  to  some  seem 
contradictory. 

In  hymn  666  we  have  this  sentiment: — 
'^It  requires  a  constant  labor 
AH  his  precepts  to  obey." 

How  true.  We  must  watch  and  pray  to 
ayoid  entrance  into  temptation.  Our  spirits 
being  eternal  are  willing,  but  our  flesh  is 
weak. 

The  apostle  admonished:  *'Be  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season." — Paul. 

"Humble  yourselves  under  the  mig'hty 
hand  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt  you  in  due 
time,  casting  all  your  care  upon  him;  for  he 
careth  for  you." — Peter. 

Hymn  70  says, 

^*We  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  serve  thee, 
And  love  to  obey  thy  commands." 

When  we  have  the  consoling,  guiding,  and 
knowledge-giving  power  of  the  Spirit,  with 
the  instructions  of  the  written  word  making 
our  worship  **in  Spirit  and  in  truth"  it  rend- 
ers God's  service  a  pleasure,  pleasant  em- 
ployment, *  'a  constant  labor"  notwithstanding. 
There  is  no  contradiction.  It  is  imagfi- 
nary,  not  real.  Solomon  says,  * 'Remember 
now  thy  creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." 
'^Exceeding  great  and  precious  promises' ' 
are  given  to  those  who  do.  One  is,  * 'Those 
that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me."  Such 
not  only  pleases  God,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  benefits  themselves. 

Jeremiah  says,  "It  is  good  for  a  man  that 
he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth." — Lam.  3:27. 

Encouraging  news  comes  to  us  through  the 
Heraldy  Ensign,  and  our  excellent  magazine, 
Autumn  Leaves,  of  the  young  people  and  their 
efforts.  They  realize  that  there  is  a  work  for 
them  to  do,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
are  doing  it.  They  are  engaged,  not  only  in 
the  Sabbath  schools  and  literary  societies, 
but  many,  like  young  Timothy  of  yore,  are 
in  the  field.  They  are  found  in  the  regular 
army  whose  object  is  to  take  other  forts,  as 
well  as  among  the  garrison  who  are  discharg- 
ing duty  in  holding  old  ones.  Numbers  are 
enlisting  in  the  work,  and  many  others  have 
already  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Satan, 
and  have  established  an  alliance  with  God, 
and  have  said  both  in  word  and  act,  ''Flee 
also  youthful  lusts"  and  resolve  to  "follow 
righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace,  with 
them  that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure 
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heart."  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  XjeaveSy  except  the  Correspondence 
Department  for  some  time. 

It  would  be  of  great  profit  and  comfort 
could  I  have  the  opportunity  of  perusing  the 
pag'es  of  each  issue.  My  subscription  has 
expired,  which  I  very  much  regret,  and  very 
tew  of  the  Saints  or  people  among  whom  I 
travel  are  taking  it.  I  cannot  see  how  any 
family  of  Saints,  especially  one  that  has 
young*  people,  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

It  is  full  of  good  instructions  of  which  all 
of  US  stand  in  need.  But  I  imagine  I  hear 
the  ohjecter  say,  "It  is  only  on  literary  work." 
True,  dear  brother,  but  are  you  not  aware 
that  the  g'ospel  is  a  literay  work  throughout? 
Proof:  Anything  that  is  carried  on  by  the 
oaeof  books,  tracts,  and  periodicals  cannot 
be  oUier  than  of  a  literary  character.  The 
latter-day  work  is  so  conducted. 

Every  Saint  should  have  literary  proclivi- 
Ues.  Those  who  have,  develop  much  faster 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  work  than  the 
opposite. 

The  reason,  they  **give  attendance  to  read- 
ing." Every  elder  should  to  some  extent  be 
a  man  of  letters. 

Being  young  and  inexperienced,  I  meet 
with   many  perplexing   problems.     I  have 


long  since  learned  that  merely  preaching 
does  not  cover  the  entire  range  of  ministerial 
responsibility.  Questions  of  church  govern- 
ment are  of  importance. 

I  go  into  many  localities  where  large 
crowds  seemingly  interested  assemble  to  hear 
the  word,  which,  of  course,  encourages,  and 
I  begin  to  "build  castles''  in  the  way  of  calcu- 
lating how  long  I  shall  remain,  how  many 
will  be  baptized,  when  I  shall  return.  Then 
a  reverse  takes  place.  Some'  one's  creed  has 
been  molested;  the  adversary  is  aroused;  in 
fact  *^the  heathen  rage  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing. "  I  have  not  killed  any- 
one nor  taken  any  captives,  but  many  have 
been  crippled  and  scared  and  will,  in  future 
time,  remain  neutral  in  the  great  contest.  I 
move  my  breastworks  and  munitions  else- 
where, in  the  meantime  enjoin  myself  by 
allowing  my  mind  to  revert  to  such  ex- 
pressions as  **Let  patience  have  her  perfect 
work."  **In  your  patience  possess  ye  your 
souls." 

I  close  this  already  lengthy  letter  with  a 
prayer  that  we  may  so  live  and  act  that, 

Our  lives  which  flee  so  fast, 

In  parity  will  be  such ; 
That  not  an  image  of  the  past, 

Need  fear  the  pencil's  touch. 

For  truth  and  right, 

Alma  C.  Babmore. 


Daughters  of  Zion. 

'  MBS.  C.  B.  KBLLET,  EDrrOB. 

**Unity  of  work  is  the  hope  of  our  caose.'* 


OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  CHILD. 

ANNA  STXDMAN. 

A  LFTTLB  babe  is  bom ;  a  spirit  comes  and 
takes  np  its  abode  in  the  earthly  tabernacle 
prepared  for  it  Through  life  these  two,  spirit 
and  body,  thus  intimately  join^^d  are  destined 
to  exert  great  influence  each  upon  the  other, 
and  they  are  designed  when  inseparably  con- 
nected to  receive  a  fullness  of  joy. 

The  little  one  lies  in  its  cradle,  a  helpless 
creature  —  what  possibilities  are  before  it  I 
What  a  success  it  may  be  in  life — what  a  fiul- 
<uel  How  high  it  may  ascend  in  intelligence 
And  in  the  culture  and  refinement  of  character 
that  attend  wisdom.  How  low  it  may  sink  in 
the  gross  pleasures  of  the  world,  never  tasting 
P^^re  happiness  and  yet  unsatisfied  with  the 
poor  counterfeit  joys  that  please  but  for  a  mo- 


ment and,  vanishing,  leave  behind  their  sting. 
What  shall  determine  the  course  that  child 
will  take  ?  Who  will  be  resposible  for  what  he 
finally  becomes?  These  are  questions  that 
call  up  others  deep  and  intricate;  for  the  great- 
est ftody  man  can  enter  upon  is  the  study  of 
himself,  and  aptly  has  one  exclaimed : — 
"Say,  then,  shall  man,  his  thoughts  all  sent 
abroad, 

Superior  wonders  in  himself  forgot, 
'  His  admiration  waste  on  objects  round 

When  Heaven  makes  him  the  soul  of  all  he  sees?^' 
God  has  given  to  men  to  have  power  in 
themselves.  In  the  child  this  power  lies  in 
embryo ;  it  is  not  developed.  Many  have  lived 
and  died  whose  best  powers  never  were  de- 
veloped and  many  whose  powers  were  so  mis- 
applied as  to  make  them  celebrated  for  their 
infiimy.  "Great  ill  is  an  achievement  of  great 
powers."    How  sad  to  see,  *'as  thrown  from 
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her  high  sphere,  the  glorious  fragments  of  a 
soul  immortal,  with  rahhish  mixed,  and  glit- 
tering in  the  dust." 

The  little  child  at  first  is  most  helpless,  most 
completely  dependent  upon  others  f&r  atten- 
tion to  its  needs.  It  has  the  power  of  motion 
in  a  very  limited  degree;  it  is  capahle  of  feel- 
ing, and  in  this  is  wisdom,  for  the  cry  of  pain 
tells  us  wl^en  the  delicate  frame  suffers.  Gradu- 
ally the  body  grows  in  size  and  increases  in 
strength,  the  mother's  arms  need  no  longer 
bear  the  little  form  from  place  to  place,  the 
baby  feet  begin  their  own  journey  of  life  and 
in  a  slight  degree  now  the  child  is  independ- 
ent 

"O  child!    O  newborn  denizen 
Of  lifers  great  city !  on  thy  head 
The  glory  of  the  mom  is  shed, 
Like  a  celestial  benison ! 
Here  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand. 
And  with  thy  little  hand 
Thou  openest  the  mysterious  gate 
Into  the  future's  undiscovered  land/* 

But  there  were  other  powerp,  too,  that  came 
to  the  child  early.  The  mother's  quick  eye 
saw  the  light  of  intelligence  begin  to  dawn,  she 
saw  the  chiM  begin  to  perceive  the  difference 
in  persons,  in  objects,  in  sounds.  At  first  with 
him  "out  of  sight  was  out  of  mind,"  but  gradu- 
ally there  came  to  him  memory,  without  which 
he  never  could  have  learned  anything,  eould 
have  made  no  progress,  and  he  began  to  asso- 
ciate things,  and  for  a  time  life  was  to  him  a 
great  voyage  of  discovery.  No  wonder  if  he 
burned  his  fingers,  mistook  sugar  for  salt,  and 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  water  pail  upon 
himself  trying  to  pee  into  it.  He  was  learning 
and  among  other  things  that  "things  are  not 
always  what  they  seem."  By  the  way  this  is  a 
time  when  he  could  be  taught  or  allowed  to 
discover  little  lessons  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
his  young  mind.  For  example:  You  see  the 
baby  creeping  up  to  the  hearth  where  a  little 
red  coal  is  lying.  You  see  him  putting  out  the 
chubby^fingers  to  touch  it  and  you  know  it  will 
burn  him  a  little.  You  want  him  to  know  he 
must  not  go  near  the  stove  and  you  pick  him 
up  and  carry  him  away  telling  him  it  would 
burn ;  it  would  hurt. 

Now  what  does  he  know  about  burning  and 
and  how  reasonable  does  it  8eem  to  him  that 
you  should  cut  short  his  investigations  in  that 
peremptory  manner  ?  He  will  know,  doubtless, 
that  for  some  reason  your  will  and  his  did  not 
agree  and  that  because  you  were  stronger  and 
could  do  it,  you  took  bodily  possession  of  him 
and  carried  him  off.  Perhaps  he  did  his  best 
by  way  of  protest  in  some  vigorous  kicking  and 


had  he  been  the  stronger  of  the  two  he    might 
not  have  gone. 

Suppose  now  that  you  should  pursue  a  differ- 
ent course  with  your  child.  Suppose  that  when 
you  see  him  going  to  the  stove  you  pat  aside 
the  work  you  are  at — don't  say  yoa  cannot 
take  the  time,  for  you  can  if  you  will — yon  pot 
aside  your  work  and  going  quietly  near  the 
child  tell  him  in  a  warning  voice  not  to  toach 
the  fire.  He  desists  a  moment  and  looke  at 
you  inquiringly,  but  turns  back  again,  and  yoa 
warn  him  again,  but  do  not  attempt  to  pre^^ent 
his  touching  it.  He  pauses  again  in  indecisdon, 
but  no  one  can  tell  what  thought  in  hie  little 
mind  causes  him  to  disregard  your  warning 
and  he  puts  out  the  fat  little  hand  and  toochee 
the  hot  coal.  He  is  surprised,  a  little  hurt,  and 
it  may  be  frightened,  and  you  soothe  him  and 
impress  upon  him  the  thought  that  it  hurt  liim. 
By  the  law  of  association  he  will  remember,  if 
at  all,  the  fire,  the  pain,  and  your  warning,  and 
if  such  lessons  are  repeated  he  will  come  to 
feel  that  when  you  warn  him  there  is  danger 
in  his  persistence. 

A  mother  told  me  that  she  had  trained  ber 
little  child  so  that  when  still  young  it  woald 
give  up  willingly  to  her  anything  that  she  told 
it  "would  hurt  the  baby,"  and  a  father  told  me 
in  speaking  of  his  little  girl  not  two  years  old, 
"She  doesn't  like  to  have  me  attempt  to  take 
anything  from  her  by  force,  but  if  I  talk  to  her 
she  will  give  it  to  me  of  her  own  will." 

There  is  the  secret  of  true  development  in 
any  child.  That  which  especially  needs  atten- 
tion and  training  is  the  will  which  is  one  oi  the 
most  important  powers  in  a  human  being. 

Let  us  not  lorget  that  we  are  considering  the 
question  of  our  duty  to  the  child.  Whose  duty  ? 
may  be  asked,  and  in  reply  we  ask.  Who  has 
not  a  duty  to  a  child,  as  indeed  to  every  one 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  infinences  that  go 
out  from  each  of  us? 

Parents  indeed  often  claim  exclusive  right  to 
the  child,  to  govern  and  do  with  him  as  they 
will,  but  pause  a  moment  and  think  with  me 
of  the  words  I  heard  fall  from  the  lips  of  an 
earnest  woman,  "Parents  call  the  children 
theirs,  but  they  are  God's  children."  There  is 
much  in  the  words,  much  to  increase  our  sense 
of  responsibility  and  much  to  give  hope,  for 
while  the  influence  of  parents,  of  teachers,  of 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  family  and  associa- 
tion with  others  outside  the  home  circle  all 
come  within  the  limits  of  our  subject  and  all 
affect  the  child,  above  it  all  there  is  the  iact 
that  he  is  God's  child  and  by  some  law  of  com- 
pensation by  us  but  faintly  if  at  all  understood, 
often  from  conditions  of  life  the  most  nnfiivor- 
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able  apparently  there  rise  the  brightest  minds, 
the  grandeet  men,  the  most  heroic  souls.  They 
looked  away  from  themselves,  found  better 
things  beyond  and  higher  up  and  wiUed 
to  riee  to  them.  I  believe  it  would  be  true  to 
say  we  are  all  what  we  will  to  be.  Every  day, 
every  hoar  we  are  making  choice  between  op- 
posite things.  We  will  to  do  some  things  and 
we  will  not  to  do  other  things,  and  the  sum  of 
these  many  little  things  is  life  and  the  result 
of  oar  manifold  decisions  is  character. 

Of  all  the  powers  of  the  child,  then,  none  is 
moTB  important  than  his  will-power.  We  have 
time  to  toach  but  briefly  upon  some  important 
tlungs.  God  has  given  the  child  physical  and 
mental  powers  to  enable  him  to  maintain  ex- 
istence through  his  allotted  period  of  life  and 
bis  development  and  training  for  some  useful 
avocation  in  life  is  a  foundation  upon  which 
mudi  reets.  The  man  incapable  of  self-support 
is  not  a  perfect  man,  a  child  not  prepared  to 
labor  in  lif<^  is  one  whom  some  one  has  neg- 
lected to  train  aright.  Many  a  boy  is  a  vaga- 
bond to-day  because  he  does  not  know  what 
he  could  do,  does  not  realize  that  he  could  do 
what  he  sees  other  boys  doing.  A  professional 
tramp  past  middle  age  said  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion from  me:  "No,  I  don't  like  my  way  of 
living,  bat  when  I  was  a  boy  I  did  not  like  to 
work  and  now  I  don't  know  how." 

And  here  we  turn  again  to  that  most  impor- 
tant topic,  the  force  of  will.  We  must  see  its 
importance.  That  boy  had  the  physical  power 
to  work  ;  he  had  mental  power  to  enable  him  to 
see  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  be- 
tween a  wise  course  and  a  foolish  one.  He  had 
also  a  will.  All  were  untrained.  He  willed  not  to 
work.  He  missed  all  the  joyous  buoyancy  that 
comes  with  a  sense  of  freedom,  of  independ- 
ence ;  he  lived  all  his  life  a  drag,  a  dull  weight, 
a  clog  upon  the  free  movements  of  others. 
You  might  almost  say  he  did  not  live.  It  is  an 
important  duty  then  to  give  the  child  an  edu- 
cation and  training  that  will  fit  him  to  take 
his  place  somewhere  in  the  armv  of  workers. 
Set  him  free;  let  him  learn  the  measure  of  his 
power,  but  above  this  teach  and  train  him  to 
be  master  of  himpelf. 

Now  that  this  is  said  there  is  another  topic 
upon  which  we  may  venture  but  a  few  words 
We  have  heard  teachers  say  in  speaking  of 
their  pupils,  *I  could  manage  the  children 
easily  enough  if  my  influence  were  not  counter- 
acted elsewhere."  There  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
^ay  of  many  who  would  train  children. 
Father  and  mother  should  stand  as  one  in 
njatters  of  fomily  government ;  public  school- 
teachers and  Sunday  school  teachers  should 


supplement  the  righteous  authority  and  teach- 
ing of  parents.  And  let  me  say  to  you  here^ 
you  who  have  children,  do  not  think  the  se- 
lection of  a  teacher  for  your  children  whether 
it  be  in  a  Sunday  school  or  a  public  school ; 
and  even  though  it  be  but  a  little  country 
school,  do  not  think,  I  say,  that  to  select  any 
one  as  teacher  for  your  children  is  a  light 
thing.  A  man  or  woman  without  principle  is 
not  the  one  to  teach  a  child-  Think  longer 
over  what  the  man  or  woman  is  and  what  his 
influence  over  your  children  is  likely  to  be 
than  over  the  salary  he  asks  in  compensation 
for  his  time  and  labors. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  writings  of  David  P. 
Page,  that  eminent  educator.  He  at  one  time 
visited  the  Auburn  State  prison  in  which  there 
were  then  conflned  between  six  and  seven  bun- 
dred  convicts.  As  he  looked  upon  the  men  at 
work  and  noted  their  good  appearance,  the 
neatness  and  order  that  prevailed,  the  question 
came  to  him,  **Why  are  these  men  here?**  It 
was  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  and  many  who 
had  completed  their  week*s  allotted  work  were 
preparing  with  happy  faces  for  the  Sabbath. 
At  the  library  he  saw  others  as  a  reward  for 
diligence,  with  beaming  countenances  bear 
away  desired  volumes  for  reading,  just  as  any 
free  man  would,  and  again  he  questioned^ 
"  Why  are  these  men  hereV*  A  fieimous  criminal 
afterward  executed  was  then  in  solitary  con- 
finement. Of  him  Mr.  Page  eays:  **!  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  his  room.  Chained  to  the 
floor,  he  was  reclining  upon  his  mattress  in  the 
middle  of  his  apartment.  As  I  approached 
him,  his  large  black  eyes  met  mine.  He  was  a 
handsome  man.  His  head  was  well  developed , 
his  long  black  hair  hung  upon  his  neck,  and 
his  eye  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  I  ever 
beheld.  Had  I  seen  him  in  the  Senate  among 
great  men, — had  I  seen  him  in  a  school  of  phi- 
losophers, or  a  brotherhood  of  poets,  I  should 
probably  have  selected  him  as  the  most  re- 
markable man  among  them  all,  without  sus- 
pecting his  distinction  of  villainy.  Why  is 
that  man  here  ?  thought  I  as  I  turned  away  to 
leave  him  to  his  dreadful  solitude." 

This  question  constantly  recurred  to  Mr. 
Page  as  he  looked  upon  the  inmates  of  the 
prison  and  saw  evidence  that  these  men  had 
feelings  such  as  move  other  men  and  he  an- 
swered it  thus:— 

"Once  these  men  were  children  like  others. 
They  had  feelings  like  other  children,  affec- 
tion, reverence,  teachableness,  conscience — why 
are  they  here?  Some,  very  likely  on  account 
of  t^eir  extraordinary  perversity;  but  most 
because  they  had  a  wrong  education.     More 
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than  one-half,  undoubtedly,  have  violated  the 
laws  of  their  country  not  from  extraordinary 
viciouanees,  but  from  the  weakness  of  their 
moral  principle.  Tempted  just  like  other  and 
better  men,  Ihey  fell,  because  in  early  child- 
hood no  one  had  cultivated  and  strengthened 
the  conscience  God  had  given  them.  .  .  .  How 
many  of  these  men  might  have  been  saved  to 
eociety;  how  many  of  them  have  powers 
which,  under  different  training,  might  have 
adorned  and  blessed  their  race;  how  many  of 
them  may  date  their  fall  to  the  evil  influence 
and  poisonous  example  of  some  guide  of  their 
childhood,  some  recreant  teacher  of  their 
early  days, — Qod  only  knowsl  But  what  a 
responsibility  still  rests  upon  the  head  of  such 
A  one  if  he  did  not  know,  or  did  not  try  to 
know,  the  avenue  to  their  hearts;  if  he  did  not 
feel,  or  try  to  feel,  the  worth  of  moral  principle 
to  these  very  fallen  onesi    ,  .  ," 

Study  the  human  heart  by  studying  the 
workings  of  your  own;  seek  carefully  the 
avenues  to  the  affections;  study  those  higher 


motives  which  elevate  and  ennoble  the  soul; 
cultivate  that  purity  which  shall  allure  the 
wayward,  by  bright  example  from  tbe  paths 
of  error;  imbue  your  own  souls  ^th  the 
greatness  of  your  work;  rely  not  on  yourselveB 
alone,  as  if  by  your  own  wisdom  and  might 
you  could  do  this  thing;  but  seek  that  direc- 
tion from  our  heavenly  Father  which  he  never 
withholds  from  the  honest  inquirer  alter  his 
guidance,— and  though  the  work  of  teaching  is, 
and  ever  must  be,  attended  with  overwhelm- 
ing responsibility,  you  will  be  sufficient  for 
these  things." 
^^O,  woe  to  those  who  trample  on  the  mind. 

That  deathless  thing!     They  know  not  what 
they  do, 
Nor  what  they  deal  with.    Man,  perdianoe,  may 
bind 
The  flower  his  step  hath  braised ;  or  light  anew 
The  torch  he  quenches ;  or  to  music  wind 
Again  the   lyre-string  from  his  toach    that 
flew; — 
But  for  the  soul,  O  tremble  and  beware 
To   lay   rude    hands   upon    God^s   mysteries 
there!" 


Sunday  School  l?7orkers. 

LUCY  LYONS  RESSBGUIB,  EDITOR. 

'Clear  thoughts  patiently  worked  out  and  freely  interchanged  before  action  is  caUed  for,  are  the  only 
means  of  making  that  action  wise,  permanent,  and  effectire." 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK.— Part  in. 

BY  J.  F.  MINTUN. 
PREPARATION  OP  AND  FOR  THE  LESSON. 

The  primary  object  of  schools  is  to  learn;  of 
Sunday  schools  is  to  learn  of  Grod,  and  that 
which  more  directly  relates  to  or  aids  us  in 
understanding  spiritual  things.  The  some- 
thing to  be  learned  is  designated  as  a  lesson, 
and  this  becomes  a  lesson  to  the  learner  when 
learned.  To  be  interested  in  trying  to  learn, 
the  lesson  should  be  previously  known  and 
<X)nsidered  as  that  which  when  known  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  learner.  If  a  lesson  is  as- 
signed and  there  cannot  be  recognized  in  it 
any  benefit  accruing  to  the  learner  by  learn- 
ing such  lesson  the  interest  of  the  scholar 
will  not  be  such  as  to  attract  them  to  engage 
in  the  learning  of  the  lesson  with  any  desire 
to  understand  it,  and  hence  no  degree  of  in- 
terest in  it. 

If  the  lesson  to  be  taught  be  not  previously 
assigned,  there  will  be  given  no  privilege  for 
the  scholar  to  determine  whether  the  Id&son 
to  be  learned  will  be  of  any  value  or  not,  and 


no  special  intelligible  interest  created  in  the 
scholar,  so  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  be 
present  when  the  lesson  is  to  be  taught. 
Hence  the  scholar  should  be  acquainted  with 
what  the  lesson  is,  and  it  must  be  such  a  les- 
son that  in  the  examination  of  it  there  is 
shown  to  be  some  practical  benefit  by  receiv- 
ing the  lesson  so  the  scholar  may  be  prepared 
for  it. 

An  announcement  of  that  from  which  the 
lesson  is  to  be  derived  is  not  satisfactory  in 
giving  an  understanding  of  what  the  lesson 
is,  because  from  the  same  scriptural  text  may 
be  several  lessons  taught,  and  to  show  which 
of  these  lessons  is  to  be  taught  a  preparation 
of  the  lesson  must  be  made,  and  that  the  one 
to  be  taught  may  be  able  to  see  any  benefit 
by  the  study  of  the  lesson,  it  must  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  make  plain  what  is  to  bo  taught, 
and  such  suggestions  as  to  how,  by  the  study 
of  the  text,  instruction  may  be  received,  thus 
starting  the  learner  in  the  right  direction  in 
the  study  of  the  lesson.  No  better  way  sug- 
gests itself  to  the  writer  by  which  to  carry 
out  the  above,  than  to  choose  as  competent 
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persons  as  possible  to  select  the  text  from 
which  the  lesson  is  to  be  taught,  to  suggest 
what  8x>ecial  lesson  is  to  be  taught,  and  some 
good  plan  through  which  the  scholar  may  be 
able  to  obtain  the  information  contained  in 
the  lesson,  and  then  have  published  in  some 
cheap  form  that  which  is  so  arranged,  asso- 
ciated with  all  aids  that  will  give  a  clearer 
conception,  and  assist  in  a  speedy  understand- 
ing of  the  lesson.  All  this  is  brought  out  in 
the  Gospel  Quarterlies. 

However,  when  all  this  is  done  no  especial 
benefit  can  accrue  from  it  until  these  lessons 
as  thus  prepared  and  published  are  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  be  taught  as  well  as  those 
who  are  to  teach,  and  assistance  obtained  so 
as  to  understand  how  to  use  them  advantage- 
ously.    The  first  can  be  done  only  by  some 
one  paying^  the  expense  of  their  preparation, 
which   can  be  best  done  by  each  one  to  be 
benefited,  either  individually  or  by  families 
or  schools,  bearing  their  share  of  the  expense. 
The  second  can  be  done  only  through  those 
who  are  better  informed  than  the  one  to  be 
instructed;   hence  the  necessity  of   parents 
and  especially  appointed  teachers  preparing 
themselves  to  impart  the  information  neces- 
sary, by  obtaining  an  understanding  of  that 
to  be  taught,  and  some  good  plan  or  plans  by 
which  to  convey  the  knowledge  obtained  by 
them    to  the  one  in  need  of  it.    This  sug- 
gests the  necessity    of   counsel  and   study, 
which  has  been  wisely   considered   in   the 
establishment  of   teacher's  meetings.     The 
wise  man  has  suggested  the  necessity  of  such 
meetings  in  the  following  utterance:   "Where 
no  counsel  is  the  people  fall;    but   in   the 
multitude  of  counselors  is  safety." 

Then  comes  the  further  necessary  prepara- 
tion of  the  scholar.  He  or  she  having 
possession  of  the  lesson  helps,  now  needs  to 
be  assisted  to  understand  how  to  obtain  the 
information  suggested  in  the  most  interest- 
ing and  impressive  way.  For  the  scholar  to 
have  possession  of  the  lesson  helps  is  of  no 
value  unless  he  uses  them,  and  he  will  not  be 
interested  in  the  use  of  them  until  he  is 
assisted  and  encouraged  by  those  who  are  un- 
der divine  obligation  to  be  interested  in  their 
training  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  To  arrange 
for  this  there  should  be  some  evening  or 
evenings  of  each  week  set  apart  by  the  par- 
ents to  meet  with  their  children  in  the  study 
of  the  lesson,  and  help  them  to  such  informa- 
tion as  they  may  possess  in  memory's  store, 
and  from  reference  books  they  may  have  in 
possession,  or  are  acquainted  with.  Every 
home  should  have  such  books. 


Then  when  such  preparation  is  made  and 
the  lesson  is  fairly  well  understood,  there 
comes  the  lesson  practice,  when  the  lesson  is 
made  impressive  by  showing  its  practical 
application  and  benefits,  the  scholar  prepared 
to  seek  such  information  as  they  have  found 
by  the  previous  study  of  the  lesson  they  are 
devoid  of.  When  the  Lord's  day  comes,  at 
which  time  the  lesson  practice  occurs,  the 
morning  hours  should  be  occupied  in  neces- 
sary preparation  so  that  all,  both  parents  and 
children,  may  be  present  promptly  at  the 
time  appointed,  each  occupying  an  appropri- 
ate place  in  the  Sunday  school  ready  to  begin 
the  exercises,  and  with  prayerful  thought 
desirous  of  obtaining  all  the  instruction 
possible  during  the  time  appointed  for  study 
and  examination. 

Then  should  follow  the  necessary  medita- 
tion to  impress  upon  the  memory  the  instruc- 
tion received  and  how  it  can  be  made 
personally  beneficial,  so  that  when  circum- 
stances arise,  the  Spirit  will  bring  such 
instruction  to  mind  that  will  be  of  present 
use. 

All  the  foregoing  suggestions  may  not  be 
considered  directly  applicable  to  the  subject 
under  consideration,  but  without  them  the 
necessary  preparation  is  not  made.  The 
preparation  necessary  to  be  made  includes 
the  preparation  of  that  to  be  learned  in  a 
way  that  it  may  be  received  and  benefit  the 
one  receiving;  also  there  must  be  a  corres- 
ponding preparation  of  the  receiver  so  that 
it  may  not  be  a  lesson  prepared  in  the 
abstract,  but  a  prepared  lesson  beneficially 
applied,  and  deeply  impressed. 


Dear  Workers:^!  have  a  thought  or  two  to 
offer.  Have  found  a  number  of  schools  run- 
ning a  year  and  eighteen  months  with  "the 
same  officers  and  no  elections  held.  Have 
asked,  are  your  officers  in  for  life?  and  the 
reply  was  that  at  the  organization  there  was 
no  provision  made  for  electing.  It  may  be 
said,  "Our  officers  are  good  ones."  If  so,  they 
can  be  reelected,  and  should  be.  I  knew  one 
school  that  became  dissatisfied  with  its 
superintendent.  They  wanted  another  one, 
but  could  not  suggest  a  change  without  hurt- 
ing that  officer's  feeling.  He  was  a  good  man, 
but  not  fitted  for  that  work,  yet  their  hands 
were  tied,  and  they  were  afridd  to  move.  If 
regular  elections  had  been  held  every  six 
months,  the  officers  would  expect  a  change 
and  this  difficulty  would  not  have  been.  I  ad- 
vised that  at  a  time  when  business  was  trans- 
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acted,  a  motion  be  offered  providing  that 
regular  semi-annual  elections  be  held.  In  a 
few  months  the  first  election  came,  the  de- 
sired change  took  place  and  nothing  strange 
was  thought  of  it.  Let  organizers  provide 
for  such  contingencies  as  this  at  the  first 
meeting. 

All  things  considered,  I  prefer  to  elect  by 
ballot;  even  informal  ballot,  in  certain  cases. 
It  often  happens  that  voters  in  schools  have 
a  certain  hesitancy  in  manifesting  choice 
openly  by  holding  up  the  hand.  They  do  not 
desire  to  exhibit  their  choice,  for  it  might  be 
construed,  by  sensitive  ones,  to  mean  like  or 
dislike.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  a  certain 
one  is  chosen,  without  knowing  just  who 
voted  for  him.  And  the  one  defeated  is  will- 
ing to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority;  he 
can  only  reflect  upon  it  in  the  abstract.  But 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  not  always  ex- 


pressed by  a  '*show  of  hands."  Biany  vote 
opposite  to  their  preference  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  feeling  above  referred  to. 

In  case  of  electioneering,  or  there  being 
aspiring  ones,  it  is  wise  to  offer  a  motion  to 
elect  by  informal  ballot.  Then,  there  are  do 
nominations.  Slips  of  paper  are  distributed 
and  each  voter  writes  thereon  his  choice. 
Ballots  are  collected,  tellers  appointed,  the 
vote  announced,  and  a  second  vote  taken 
upon  the  two,  three,  or  four  highest.  Again, 
proceed  as  before  until  one  is  elected.  The 
superintendent,  seeing  the  necessity  therefor, 
may  sriggest  such  a  procedure.  No  dissatis- 
faction can  arise,  and  the  will  of  the  majority 
is  expressed. 

These  suggestions  apply  with  equal  force 
to  branch  elections.  Have  seen  it  tried  in 
both  branch  and  school  and  it  seems  the 
wiser  method.  Gomer  WELLS. 

TUNCUBRT,  N.  8.  W.,  Febnmry,  1894. 


Editor's    Corner. 


As  one  whom  seaward  winds  beat  from  the  shore, 
Sees  all  the  land  go  from  him  out  of  sight, 
And  waits  with   doubtful   heart  the  stooping 
night 
In  some  frail  shallop  without  sail  on  oar, 
Drifting  away, — 

I  ride  forlorn  upon  the  sea  of  life 
Far  out  and  farther  into  unknown  deeps, 
Down  the  dark  gulfs  and  up  the  busy  steeps, 

Whirled  in  the  tumult  of  tbe  ocean  strife, 
Drifting  away  1 

Like  faint,  faint  lights  I  see  my  old  beliefs 
Fade  from  me  one  by  one  and  shine  no  more ; 
Old  loves,  old  hopes  lie  dead  upon  the  shore. 

Wept  all  about  by  ghosts  of  childhood  griefs 
Drifting  away. 

And  never  more  tbe  happy  land  shall  glow 
With  the  fair  light  of  morning  on  my  eyes ; 
Upon  its  loftiest  peak  the  sunset  dies, 

And  night  is  in  the  peaceful  vales  below, 
Drifting  away  1 

I  rise  and  stretch  my  longing  arms  in  vain, 
And  fold  in  void  embraces  on  my  breast 
The  nothing  clasped,  and  with  dim  fears  op- 
pressed 
Cry  to  tbe  shores  I  shall  not  see  again. 
Drifting  away  1 

— W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

Read  slowly  and  thoughtfully  the  above 
poem,  then  close  your  eyes  and  let  fancy 
picture  the  scene  to  you.    There  rises  before 


your  mental  vision  a  fair  landbcape  of  hills 
and  valleys  touched  with  golden  sunset,  and 
far  out  upon  the  treacherous,  uncertain  waves 
of  the  ocean  which  kiss  its  green  shores  you 
descry  a  tiny  barque  and  by  the  aid  of  your 
glass  you  discover  that  it  is  drifting  at  will. 
The  solitary  passenger  it  carries  has  neitber 
oars  nor  helm  and  not  a  sail  stands  set  to 
catch  the  rising  breeze.  The  light  of  day  is 
fading  and  soon  night  and  darkness  will 
inclose  the  earth. 

You  listen  intently  and  there  comes  to  you 
borne  over  the  waters  the  cry  which  should 
move  your  heart  to  its  depths,  make  your 
soul  invulnerable  to  fear  and  nerve  your  arm 
to  the  rescue:  the  cry  of — Drifting  atcay! 

Ck)nsider  the  picture  yet  longer,  for  it  is  no 
imaginary  one.  Every  day,  yes  every  hour 
of  our  lives  its  counterpart  is  enacted  before 
us.  We  see  the  ocean  of  life  stretching  out 
to  the  shores  of  eternity  and  upon  its  bosom 
many  a  frail  life  barque  without  mast  or  rud- 
der drifting  out  towards  unknown  realms, 
while  the  soul  of  the  lonely  voyager  turns 
with  longing  intense  to  the  receding  shore, 
the  shore  which  holds  for  him  all  of  hope,  of 
love,  of  faith,  but  which  he  is  powerless  to 
reach  and  can  only— think  how  pitiful  it  is:— 
**Ri8e  and  stretch  his  longing  arms  in  vain. 
And  fold  in  void  embraces  on  his  breast 
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The  nothing  clasped,  and  with  dim  fears  op- 


Ciy  to  the  shores  he  will  not  see  again, 
Drifting  away  1" 

The  shores!    And  who  is  standlnf?  there? 
Are  we  among  that  number?     Let  the  ques- 
tion come  home  to  each  heart,  for  as  sure  as 
<jod  lives  and  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  so  surely  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  every  grain  of  influence  we  possess, 
are  we  our  brother's  keeper.     Can  we  paint 
this  picture  mentally  and  then  turn   with 
careless  indifference  from  the  outstretched, 
imploring  arms?     Can  we   hear   and   turn 
away  with   st^^eled  heart  from  the  cry  for 
help?     If  we  can  then  will  the  just  God  who 
created  us,   the  God  who   has  said  **With 
what    measure    ye    mete"    "lau^h    at   our 
calamity  and  mock  when  our  fear  cometh." 
''Like  faint,  faint  lights  I  see  my  old  beliefs 
Fade  from  me  one  by  one  and  shine  no  more.'' 
Where  is  our  lamp  of  faith?     Where  are 
our  good  works   by  which   our   Father   in 
heaven  is  to  be  glorified?    Where  is  the  city 
set  upon  a  hill  which  cannot  he  hid?     O 
fihame,  shame  upon  the  follower  of  Christ 
who  stands  idly  by  and  sees  this  daily  tragedy 
enacted  before  his  eyes  without  an  effort  to 
rescue — an  effort  to  save!    But  if  shame  be  to 
such  a  one,  what  curse  is  heavy  enough  to 
light  upon  him  who  deliberately  put  his  hand 
to  the  fiendish  work  of  shoving  from  the 
shore  of  hope,  reform,  and  reformation  the 
dismantled  boat  of  a  fellow  sailor?    Followers 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus!     Of  him  who 
came  to  seek — mark  the  verb— came  to  seek 
and  to  save— oh!  glorious  bow  of  promise — 
glorious  light  to  which  the   eye  of   every 
drifting  wanderer  should  be  lifted,  yes,  came 
to  save  that  which  is  lost.    If  this  is  not  our 
mission— brand  it  deep  upon  your  heart  you 
who  profess  to  be  his  followers,  if  it  is  not  our 
mission— then  we  are  not  his  followers.  Christ 
<same  to  save.    The  work  of  the  Devil  is  to 
destroy,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  can  stand 
idly  by,  who  can  see  the  lifeboat  of  any  hu- 
man being  drifting  away  from  the  shore  and 
put  forth  no  effort  to  rescue,  to  save,  has  yet 
to  learn  what  the  Spirit   of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  is.      May   God   forbid    that   anyone 
possessed  of  such  a  spirit,  deceive  themselves 
into  believing'  that   they  are   followers   of 
Christ!    They  need,  as  Jesus  said,  "To  go 
ftnd  learn  what  this  meaneth,  *I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  for  I  am  not  come  to 
<»11  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance.' " 


teristic  which  more  than  another  is  impressed 
upon  this  age,  is  it  not  expressed  in  the  words 
above?  In  drifting  away  from  man-made 
creeds  and  the  doctrines  of  men,  the  masses 
are  drifting  towards  infidelity.  We  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  an  effort  being  put  forth 
to  stem  this  tide  of  unbelief  which  is  en- 
gulfing many  a  noble  barque;  but  until  re- 
cently we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the 
series  of  articles  upon  this  subject  which  we 
earnestly  desired  to  obtain.  Now,  however, 
we  are  glad  to  b3  able  to  announce  that  Bro. 
Heman  C.  Smith  will  furnish  for  the  maga- 
zine a  series  of  articles  entitled  *The  Bible 
and  the  Christian  Raligion."  The  series  will 
begin  in  the  July  number,  which  will  also 
contain  the  likeness  of  the  author.  None 
can  afford  to  miss  this  series  of  articles,  as 
those  who  have  read  previous  ones  by  Bro. 
Heman,  will  know.  Seventy-five  cents  will 
secure  you  the  magazine  from  July  to  the 
end  of  1894.  In  our  June  issue  we  will  com- 
mence a  series  of  papers  on  "Thought"  from 
the  pen  of  our  young  friend,  Elbert  Smith. 


"Dripting  away!"     If  there  is  one  charao- 


MR.  GLADSTONE. 

Looking  back  over  the  great  career  which 
has  filled  so  nobly  the  canvas  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century,  we  see  much  in  it  to  fill  the 
heart  with  gratitude  and  praise.  The  gods 
have  no  better  boon  to  give  to  mortals  than  a 
great  and  good  man.  As  long  as  England 
produces  men  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty,  the  habit  of  trust,  the 
fervor  and  force  of  enthusiasm  will  not  die 
out.  The  continually  increasing  and  ever 
widening  recognition  of  the  sterling  great- 
ness of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  welcome  testimony 
to  the  soundness  of  our  national  judgment. 
England,  like  bluff  old  King  Hal,  dearly 
loves  a  man,  and  in  Mr.  Gladstone  she  found 
a  man  whom  she  was  proud  to  follow. 
There  was  no  servility  in  her  devotion  and 
her  pride.  Many  a  time  and  oft  she  re- 
buked her  brilliant  chief,  sometimes  wisely, 
sometimes  foolishly,  but,  even  in  her 
most  wrathful  moments,  her  indignation 
was  full  of  regret.  She  stormed  at  him 
all  the  more  because  she  felt  what  an 
incalculable  power  for  good  he  would  have 
been  on  the  other  side.  Her  very  censures 
were  veiled  compliments  and  her  fiercest  de- 
nunciations ungrudged  tributes  to  his  genius 
and  his  worth.  It  has  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  our  democracy  that  just  as  it  was 
attaining  man's  estate  and  arriving  at  full 
enfranchisement   the  common   people    had 
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such  an  uncommon  man  to  lead  them. 
It  is  indeed  of  the  richest  of  the  Lord's 
mercies  to  *^God's  Englishmen"  that  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  they  have  had  such 
an  old  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone  to  teach  them 
how  to  rule  and  such  an  old  woman  as  Her 
Majesty  to  teach  them  how  to  reign. 
Between  them,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Queen 
Victoria  have  done  more  than  any  two,  or 
than  any  two  hundred,  to  give  "our  crowned 
republic's  crowning  common  sense"  a  fair 
chance  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions 
of  the  new  time,— From  W,  T,  Stead's 
article,  *^The  Three  English  Liberal  LeaderSf^' 
in  the  April  Bevieio  of  Beviews. 


Do  YOU  buy  books?  Do  you  want  them  at 
auction  prices?  If  so,  send  your  address  to 
The  Chicago  Book  Buyer,  110  and  -112 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  and  we  will  mall  free 
a  sample  copy  of  The  Book  Buyer,  a  monthly 
that  quotes  bottom  prices  on  books. 


The.  May  Arena  closes  the  ninth  volume  of 
this  leader  among  the  progressive  and  refor- 
mative reviews  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
The  table  of  contents  is  very  strong  and  in- 
viting to  those  interested  in  live  questions 
and  advanced  thought.  Among  the  impor- 
tant social  and  economic  problems  discussed 
and  ably  handled  in  a  brave  and  fundamental 
manner,  characteristic  of  this  review,  are, 
"The  First  Steps  in  the  Land  Question,"  by 
Louis  F.  Post,  the  eminent  Single-tax  leader; 
"The  Philosophy  of  Mutualism,"  by  Profes- 
sor Frank  Parsons  of  the  Boston  University 
Law  School;  "Emergency  Measures  for 
Maintaining  Self-Respected  Manhood,"  by 
the  editor  of  the  A^'ena,  The  Saloon  Evil  is 
also  discussed  in  a  symposium.  One  of  the 
strongest  papers  on  Heredity  that  has  ap- 
peared in  recent  years  is  found  in  this  issue 
from  the  pen  of  Helen  H.  Gardener.  Rev.  M. 
J.  Savage  appears  in  a  very  thoughtful  paper 
on  "The  Religion  of  Lowell's  Poems;"  a  fine 
portrait  of  Lowell  appears  as  a  frontispiece. 
Dr.  James  R.  Cocke  contributes  a  striking 
paper  on  "The  Power  of  the  Mind  in  the 
Cure  of  Disease."  A  strong  feature  of  this 
number  is  a  brief  character  sketch  by 
Stephen  Crane  entitled  "An  Ominous  Baby." 
Stinson  Jarvis'  series  of  brilliant  papers  on 
"The  Ascent  of  Life"  closes  with  this  issue. 

The  Arena  has  made  steady  progress;  its 
circulation  having  increased  during  the  panic, 
and  it  has  necessarily  been  enlarged  to  one 


hundred  and  forty-four  pages.  There  is,  also, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  book  reviews,  which 
cover  over  twenty  pages,  making*  in  -  all  a 
magazine  of  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pages.  The  steady  increase  in  circulation  of 
this  $5  magazine  during  a  period  of  unpre- 
cedented financial  depression  shows  bow  deep 
rooted  and  far  reaching  is  the  unrest  and 
social  discontent;  for  this  review  has  stead- 
fastly given  audience  to  the  views  of  the 
social  reformers  of  the  various  schools  of 
thought. 

We  have  received  from  the  Pope  Manufac- 
turing company,  221  Columbus  avenue,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  their  Seventeenth  Annual 
Greeting  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful catalogues  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  enameled  paper  in  large 
readable  type,  and  every  page  is  embellished 
with  half-tone  engravings.  It  is  a  marvel  of 
typographical  beauty.  The  catalogue  sets 
forth  the  superiorty  of  the  Columbia  bicycle. 
Appended  is  a  brief  history  of  this  company 
from  its  small  beginnings  in  1877  until  their 
large,  successful  business  of  the  present. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  to  see  the  exhibit 
of  this  company,  which  "presented  a  degree 
of  novelty  not  equalled  by  the  housing  of  any 
other  bicycle  exhibit,  and  not  exceeded  in 
elegance  and  appropriateness  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Exposition." 

The  bicycle  marks  a  new  era  In  the*  history 
of  transportation.  The  great  obstacle,  how- 
ever, especially  in  our  western  country.  Is 
bad  roads.  However,  wheelmen  everywhere 
are  seeking  to  correct  this,  foremost  among 
whom  is  Col.  Abert  A.  Pope,  president  of 
this  company,  who  has  done  more  throughout 
the  United  States  in  this  direction  than  any 
other  one  person.  He  has  also  instituted  re- 
forms in  other  directions,  of  which  we  may 
say  more  in  the  future. 

You  can  get  one  of  these  catalogues  by  ad- 
dressing the  firm  as  above. 


When  Sr.  Burton  commenced  her  serial, 
"Beatrice  Witherspoon,"  she  thought  to  out- 
line her  life  up  to  the  present,  but  finds  that 
while  traveling  about  as  she  does  most  of  the 
year,  her  opportunities  for  writing  are  too 
limited  to  continue  it  at  the  present  time. 
The  chapter  published  in  our  April  number 
is  the  last  chapter  in  her  girlhood,  and  closes 
up  part  first.  When  this  serial  will  be  re- 
sumed we  regret  to  say  is  uncertain. 
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BY  JANE. 


IN  writing  the  following  the  desire 
is  to  encourage  some  heart  or  to 
comfort  some  on  the  way,  or,  per- 
chance, one  who  is  seeking  to  find  the 
way;  for  I  am  a  living  testimony  that 
**God  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 

For  more  years  than  I  like  to  re- 
member, I  was  an  alien  to  His  ways. 
Many  things  conspired  to  keep  me  in 
this  channel,  yet  at  times  my  soul 
would  have  an  unutterable  longing  to 
draw  nearer  to  him,  and  I  would 
wrestle  for  hours,  calling  on  him  to 
lead  me  out  of  the  **broad  way"  into 
the  way  of  life  eternal,  every  effort 
I  made  seeming  to  bring  me  up  to  a 
solid  wall  without  egress.  Then  I 
would  turn  back  and  try  to  be  con- 
tented, but  I  could  not.  Something 
seemed  to  be  driving  me  to  find  the 
way  out,  making  me  unhappy. 

A  lady  friend,  of  whom  I  was  quite 
fond,  lay  dying.  Going  to  see  her 
one  day,  and  looking  into  her  face,  I 
realized  this  fact  for  the  first  time,  and 
with  this  knowledge  came  the  crush- 
ing weight  that  her  soul  was  lost;  for 
she  was  very  worldly.  Her  mind 
weakened  by  disease,  she  could  not 
grasp  the  situation,  if  I  were  to  tell 
her.  She  looked  up  in  my  face  and 
smiled,  so  pleased  to  see  me,  putting 
both  arms  around  my  neck,  her  last 
embrace. 

0,  the  horror  of  it  all!  I  broke  out 
in  an  agony  of  sobs.  I  could  only 
think.  She  is  lost!  lost!  And  the  hor- 
rible burning  hell  I  had  been  taught 
to  believe  in,  loomed  up  before  my 
mind's  vision,  in  its  most  awful  in- 
^lisity.  She  could  not  understand 
^y  great  grief  and  said,   **I  did  not 


know  you  loved  me  so.  I  will  be  well 
when  you  come  home  again,  and  I  am 
going  to  be  real  good." 

I  was  going  to  leave  that  night  for 
Florida,  and  thi^  was  my  good-bye  to 
her.  The  doctor  had  said  up  to  this 
time,  **She  will  get  well."  No,  I 
should  never  see  her  again  in  this 
world.     Should  I  in  the  next? 

I  could  not  tell  her  she  was  dying, 
but  going  home,  I  went  to  my  room, 
locked  my  door,  and  poured  out  to 
Grod  one  of  the  most  fervent  petitions 
of  my  life.  That  time  is  brought  so 
vividly  to  my  mind  that  I  can  scarcely 
write  of  it.  Getting  pen  and  paper, 
I  wrote  her,  on  my  knees,  that  I  knew 
I  should  not  see  her  again,  that  she 
was  dying,  that  I  had  pled  with  Grod 
to  save  her  soul,  that  she  also  should 
plead  that,  as  Jesus  pardoned  the 
sinner  on  the  cross,  he  might  have 
mercy  on  her.  This  I  wrote  and 
much  more.  In  fact  I  was  praying 
and  writing  till  the  carriage  came  to 
take  me  to  the  train. 

I  left  this  letter  to  be  taken  to  her 
in  the  morning.  The  third  day  after 
I  received  a  telegram  at  Jacksonville 
that  she  was  dead.  My  letter  was 
taken  to  her  the  day  after  I  wrote  it. 
She  was  sleeping, 
she  would  read  it  to 
she  awoke,  but  her 
and  it  was  never  read  to  her.  The 
nurse  begged  to  retain  the  letter  which 
was  granted.  For  what  purpose  she 
desired  it,  I  know  not. 

I  have  written  this  incident  as  it 
had  much  to  do  in  helping  me  to  de- 
cide to  live  a  Christian  life.  But  what 
struggles!    Who  may  know  but  Grod? 


The  nurse  said 
her  as  soon  as 
mind  was  gone 
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As  I  look  back  now,  it  seems  to  me 
with  every  effort  I  made  a  mighty 
blow  was  given  to  my  shackles  till 
link  by  link  they  were  broken,  and  at 
last  I  was  made  free  indeed. 

I  had  now  a  great  desire  to  know 
more  of  God's  word.  What  did  he 
really  say  in  it,  and  how  did  it 
affect  me?  I  had  only  read  here  and 
there  as  I  chanced  to  open  the  book, 
but  I  determined  to  commence  at 
Grenesis,  and  read  it  all,  that  I  might 
know  just  what  he  had  said.  This  T 
faithfully  did,  but  I  could  not  under- 
stand; so  many  things  seemed  differ- 
ent from  the  way  I  had  been  taught. 
It  had  a  charm  I  could  not  resist, 
or,  rather,  a  drawing  power  that  made 
me  a  faithful  student.  I  was  enabled 
to  devote  much  time  to  my  investiga- 
tions, as  I  was  boarding  at  a  hotel,  to 
be  near  my  daughter  who  attended  a 
convent  school  at  that  place. 

My  people  being  Methodists,  I  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  wake,  going  regu- 
larly to  a  church  of  that  denomination. 
Soon  afterwards  they  started  revival 
services,  and  there  I  heard  again  and 
again  what  a  wretched  lost  sinner 
anyone  not  baptized  and  a  member  of 
some  church  was.  As  this  was  the 
kind  of  preaching  I  had  heard  from  a 
child  up,  one  heaven  and  one  hell,  and 
it  was  gospel  to  me,  I  fully  coincided 
with  all  the  preacher  said.  He  ought 
to  know;  for  was  he  not  **a  teacher  in 
Israel?" 

Many  went  forward  to  the  * 'mourn- 
ers' bench."  This  I  could  not  do. 
When  others  would  stand  up  to  be 
prayed  for,  I  would  arise,  and  I  believe 
the  prayers  of  the  honest  ones  availed 
much.  What  a  burden  seemed  to  be 
upon  me!  I  thought  of  John  Bunyan 
when  he  first  started  out  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Beulah  Land.  I  think  I 
walked  over  part  of  that  same  road, 
and  I  am  sure  I  know  how  he  felt 
when  the  burden  rolled  from  his  back. 

I  would  read  my  Bible  for  comfort 
way  into  the  night.  I  hungered  for 
its  promises.  I  prayed  for  God  to  free 
me  from  my  sins.  I  determined  to 
imite  with  the  church,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  give  up  all  worldly  things.  I 
wanted  to  compromise,  and  I  knew 
that  was  not  right.  So  I  continued  to 
sorrow,  read,  and  pray,  and  cling  to 


the  world  till  I  was  most  wretched  and 
sick.  This  went  on  into  weeks.  I 
wanted  to  be  accepted  of  Grod  as  his 
child,  but  to  tell  him  I  would  never 
voluntarily  sin  any  more,  and  then  if  I 
wanted  to  do  anything  that  was  not 
just  in  accord  with  his  word,  I  could 
not  do  it.  I  told  the  Lord  I  would 
try  to  be  real  good,  but  I  did  not  want 
to  promise  that.  O,  what  a  battle! 
Have  any  of  my  readers  had  a  like  ex- 
perience? Only  they  who  have  can 
appreciate  the  position. 

The  revival  meetings  were  over  and 
I  united  with  that  organization,  as  did 
also  my  daughter  and  niece,  being 
baptized  or  sprinkled.  This  had  the 
effect  of  easing  my  mind  considerably  ; 
for  I  thought  if  any  of  us  were  to  die 
now,  we  would  not  go  to  hell.  But  I 
was  not  happy;  the  burden  was  still 
there.  I  read  in  the  word,  **If  any 
are  sick  among  you  send  for  the 
elders,"  etc.  I  was  told  this  was  not 
done,  but  it  would  be  right  to  do  so. 
I  thought  so  too.  There  were  so 
many  things  I  did  not  understand,  and 
there  was  not  anyone  else  who  seemed 
to  either. 

Winter  had  passed,  and  I  was  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  for  my  usual 
trip  into  the  country.  It  seemed  so 
long  in  coming  this  year,  but  that  did 
not  take  my  mind  from  the  more  vital 
subject,  however,  and  I  had  become 
really  quite  sick  over  the  matter.  It 
seemed  more  than  I  could  bear.  I 
read,  ^'Whatsoever  ye  ask  in  prayer 
in  faith  believing,  ye  8hall  receive." 
Now  there  was  a  promise.  I  believed 
that  word  implicitly.  I  would  ask 
God  right  then  to  make  me  welU  to 
take  away  the  pain  from  my  head, 
and  all  that  oppressive  feeling.  It 
was  in  the  daytime,  and,  kneeling 
down  by  my  chair,  I  told  God  what  I 
read  in  his  word,  that  I  believed  he 
would  do  just  what  he  said,  and  that 
I  was  so  sick  and  miserable  and 
wanted  him  to  make  me  well. 

Then  my  mind  turned  to  what 
made  me  sick,  the  worry  over  my 
sins.  Well,  if  I  wanted  to  forsake  aU 
evil,  why  not  settle  it  right  then,  or 
go  back  to  the  world  and  get  all  I 
could  out  of  it  the  rest  of  my  life? 
Why  dally  like  this?  'I'll  do  it,"  I 
said;  ''I'll  settle  it  now.    If  God  will 
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forgive  me  for  all  I  have  ever  done 
wrong,  I  will  never  voluntarily  sin 
again."  Instantly  I  felt  a  hand  light 
as  thistle  down  on  my  forehead,  soft, 
cool,  and  soothing.  Then  as  if 
stripped  from  head  to  foot,  all  pain 
and  oppressiveness  vanished,  and 
something  ethereal  permeated  my  be- 
ing. Rising  to  my  feet,  as  if  lifted  up, 
my  hands  clasped,  holy  joy  and 
ecstasy  filling  me,  my  spiritual  sense 
received  these  words,  ''Thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee;  go  thy  way,  and  sin  no 
more.'^  My  lips  uttered  the  words, 
•*Thank  God!    Thank  God!" 

0  the  joy  unutterable,  for  what 
seemed  three  or  four  minutes!  Then 
instantly  as  it  came,  it  went  away,  but 
what  peace  remained,  what  lightness 
of  spirit!  How  happy,  how  well  I 
was! 

1  walked  over  to  my  bedside  and, 
kneeling  there.  I  thanked  my  God  for 
such  a  token  of  his  loving  kindness. 
It  did  not  seem  hard  now  to  promise 
him  obedience.  The  world  was  be- 
hind; God,  before.  Happy?  Yes,  I 
believe  I  could  have  walked  to  my 
death  with  a  smile.  Prom  that  time 
I  have  never  had  a  desire  to  return 
to  the  world. 

Now  this  knowledge  coming  to  me 
that  what  the  Bible  contained,  was 
really  God's  word,  and  that  his  prom 
ises  therein  were  true,  fortified  me 
against  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  temptations  too  strong  for  me  to 
resist,  and  I  am  confident  that  had  I 
not  received  this  aid  from  my  heavenly 
Father,  I  could  not  have  passed 
through  what  I  afterwards  did,  un- 
harmed. 

About  two  years  after  this.  I  came 
across  a  book  called  The  Bible  Ex- 
aminer which  contained  much  food 
for  my  hungry  soul,  throwing  greater 
light  on  the  written  word.  The  au- 
thor had  at  one  time  been  a  Methodist 
preacher,  who  at  last  seeing  how  at 
variance  their  doctrine  was  with  the 
Scriptures,  had  withdrawn  from  them, 
^ting  his  views  and  having  them 
printed  in  pamphlets,  which  were 
bound,  and  named  as  written  above. 

I  feasted  on  this  food,  though  not 
feeing  with  him  on  some  points. 
Yet  it  broke  the  link  that  bound  me  to 
that  fallible  church;  for  if  its  doctrine 


was  not  true,  what  good  could  it  do 
me? 

I  now  attended  the  Baptist  Church, 
as,  if  baptism  was  necessary  now 
(which  I  doubted),  immersion  must  be 
the  correct  mode,  as  it  was  in  the  like- 
ness of  burial. 

I  was  at  this  time  living  in  a  west- 
ern city,  with  heart  and  soul  in  Chris- 
tian work,  but  was  still  a  seeker 
after  truth.  I  was  very  fond  of  at- 
tending the  theater.  A  good  play  by 
a  good  artist  was  enjoyable,  as  also 
was  a  minstrel  show.  I  could  laugh 
over  their  ludicrous  sayings,  and 
comical  actions,  and  I  could  see  noth- 
ing wrong  in  it  either  or  unbecoming 
a  Christian. 

Just  at  this  time  the  great  emotional 
actress,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  was  billed 
for  two  nights,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day of  the  coming  week,  and  I  looked 
forward  with  much  pleasure  to  this 
treat  of  seeing  so  talented  a  woman, 
whose  fame  was  world  wide.  On  Fri- 
day evening  a  good  Baptist  friend  of 
mine  called,  and  I  was  telling  her  of 
the  pleasure  I  anticipated  in  seeing 
**Sarah."  **0,"  said  she,  **It  has  al- 
ways seemed  so  strange  ixD  me,  your 
going  to  theaters.  How  can  you 
reconcile  it  with  your  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tian. Do  you  think  it  just  right?" 
*  *Certainly  I  do, "  said  I,  *  *I  can  see  noth- 
ing wrong,  nothing  sinful  in  it.  It  is 
only  recreation  for  the  mind,  and 
while  I  so  see  it,  I  shall  continue  to 
go.  I  will  tell  you,  if  I  thought  it 
was  not  pleasing  to  God,  I  would  not 
go,  but  I  cannot  think  so,  and  until  he 
lets  me  know  it  is  not  right,  I  shall 
not  keep  away." 

On  Saturday  I  thought  over  this 
conversation,  and  I  felt  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  it  was  all  right  to  go. 
Sunday  morning  I  opened  my  Bible 
to  read  a  chapter  as  usual  before  go- 
ing to  church,  and  I  read,  **If  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let. him  deny 
himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  fol- 
low me."  The  preacher  took  these 
same  words  for  his  text  and  spoke  of 
the  duties  devolving  on  one  coming 
out  of  the  world  to  follow  their  Lord. 
On  my  way  home  I  remarked  to  my 
husband  the  coincidence,  and,  while 
meditating  upon  it,  and  upon  what  the 
preacher   hsA   said,    I  repeated   the 
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words,  Deny  thyself.  What  did  that 
mean?  Deny  thyself.  Of  what? 
Take  up  the  cross.  That  was  to  do 
right,  to  be  good,  to  be  a  Christian,  I 
had  done  that,  but  of  what  ought  I  to 
deny  myself  for  Christ's  sake?  The 
though  t  came  quick  and  sharp.  '  'Deny 
thyself  of  worldly  pleasures,  take  up 
thy  cross  and  follow  me." 

Ah!  the  impression  was  stamped 
indelibly  on  my  heart  it  seemed, 
never  to  be  erased.  Christ  was  a  man 
of  sorrows.  I  was  walking  arm  in 
arm  with  the  world.  Groing  to  the- 
aters was  worldly,  pleasure.  I  saw 
it  all  now.  My  sacrifice  was  not  com- 
plete. I  had  said  if  the  Lord  would 
show  me  wherein  it  was  not  right,  I 
would  not  go.  He  had  taken  me  at 
my  word  and  had  shown  me  that  he 
did  not  walk  that  way. 

Did  I  go  on  Tuesday  night  to  see 
the  gifted  woman?  No.  I  laid  my 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  to  be  more 
worthy  of  him  whom  I  desired  to  fol- 
low. So,  step  by  step,  did  he  lead 
me  on. 

At  this  time  I  also  laid  aside  decora- 
tions of  jewelry,  retaining  only  my 
wedding  ring  and  watch.  Finally, 
seeing  so  much  error  in  the  different 
doctrines,  I  did  not  believe  a  true 
church  of  Christ  existed,  but  I  believed 
that,  at  his  second  advent,  he  would 
gather  out  the  honest  and  pure  in 
heart  who  would  inherit  the  earth, 
and  that  through  the  millennial  reign 
of  a  thousand  years,  they  would  be 
his  people,  and  he  would  be  their 
king.  This  brought  joy  to  my  soul, 
and  time  passed  on. 

One  day  1  read  in  the  daily  paper 
that  there  would  be  preaching  the  fol- 
lowing evening  at  a  certain  church  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  of  which 
before  I  had  never  heard.  The  sub- 
ject was  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
Oh!  how  I  wanted  to  hear  that.  I 
wanted  more  light  on  that  subject, 
but  how  Was  I  to  find  the  church? 

I  told  my  husband  that  evening, 
and  he  said  there  would  be  no  trouble. 
He  had  seen  it  a  number  of  times. 
By  taking  a  certain  car  I  could  go 
within  a  blcKsk  of  it. 

I  was  delighted,  and  the  appointed 
time  found  me  entering  a  modest 
frame  chapel.     Taking  a  seat  pointed 


out  midway  down  the  aisle,  I  looked 
around  as  one  will  in  a  strange  place, 
and  saw  the  house  well  filled  with 
what  one  would  naturally  call  the 
* 'common  people,"  nice  appearing, 
but  most  of  them  poor. 

The  preacher  was  already  in  the 
pulpit,  and  I  settled  myself  to  hear 
all  he  had  to  say  on  this,  to  me,  im- 
portant subject.  My!  how  he  handled 
it!  Never  had  I  heard  such  preaching 
before.  At  the  close  he  stated  that 
anyone  desiring  tracts  or  books  oould 
come  forward  and  get  them. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  offer,  and, 
while  looking  at  them,  a  man  who  had 
occupied  a  place  on  the  pulpit  with 
the  preacher  and  who,  I  afterwards 
learned,  was  their  regular  pastor, 
asked  me  how  I  liked  the  sermon. 
**Why,"  said  I,  **it  was  grand.  He 
preached  just  what  I  believe  and  pure 
Bible  doctrine.  Of  what  denomina- 
tion are  you?" 

•*The  people  callus  Mormons,"  said 
he,  **but  we  do  not  believe  in  po- 
lygamy as  do  the  Utah  Mormons. 
**We  are  Latter  Day  Saints." 

Mormons!  I  did  not  know  there 
were  any  outside  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  my  face  must  have  expressed  the 
amazement  I  felt.  But  I  took  a  Voice 
of  Warning  and  a  few  tracts.  What  a 
surprise  I  had  for  my  people.  Mor- 
mons! Good  gracious!  I  never  thought 
to  see  a  real  Mormon. 

Then  a  feeling  of  sorrow  came  over 
me  that  people  having  so  much  light 
on  the  Scriptures,  should  belong  to 
that  church.  What  a  pity  some  of  the 
other  churches  did  not  have  it!  Why 
was  it  that  these  people  had  it! 

I  was  told  the  meetings  would  con- 
tinue every  night  that  week.  Well,  I 
would  go  and  enjoy  them  anyway. 
Maybe  the  others  would  not  be  as 
good.  My  husband  was  surprised  but 
promised  to  go  the  next  night,  which 
he  did,  and  enjoyed  with  me  this  ser- 
mon which  was  equally  good  with  the 
other. 

I  again  talked  with  the  pastor,  in- 
viting him  to  call  at  our  house,  which 
he  did  soon  after.  He  told  me  their 
church  was  the  same  as  the  one  estab- 
lished by  Christ  when  he  was  on 
earth.  They  preached  the  gospel  in 
its  entirety,  and  it  was  acknowledged 
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of  Gk)d,  receiving  the  **gifts"  and 
blessings  promised  the  true  believer. 
He  told  us,  too,  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  a  true  prophet  of  God,  sent  to 
establish  the  church  as  at  first  and  to 
prepare  a  people  for  the  second  com- 
ing of  our  Lord.  Now  this  was  pretty 
strong  meat,  and  I  thought  they  were 
deluded  about  Joseph  Smith's  being  a 
prophet  of  God.  We  argued  long  and 
often.  EJach  time  some  of  the  * 'doc- 
trines of  men"  were  bowled  over,  and 
truth  took  their  place. 

Did  our  Lord  really  have  a  church 
on  earth?  O,  it  was  **too  good  to  be 
true."  Was  this  the  *  little  stone" 
that  should  eventually  fill  the  whole 
earth?  The  pastor,  or  as  I  now  knew 
him  to  be  called,  the  president  of  the 
branch,  was  very  kind  in  loaning  me 
books  treating  on  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  church,  he  having  quite  a  nice 
library.  And  here  I  wish  to  say,  I 
most  sincerely  appreciate  his  many 
kindnesses  to  me  and  his  unceasing 
efforts  to  enlighten  my  understanding 
as  also  did  some  of  the  members. 

One  book  especially  interested  me, 
the  Millennial  Star  of  1851  and  1852, 
they  were  tracts,  bound.  In  it  was 
the  prophecy  of  the  Rebellion.  Nine 
years  before  the  war!  Could  I  believe 
my  eyes?    The  details  were  minute. 

The  man  had  received  the  book 
from  his  mother,  it  having  been  pre- 
sented to  her  by  a  friend  going  to 
Utah.  I  said  to  him,  **Do  you  know 
there  is  a  prophecy  in  that  book  con- 
cerning the  Rebellion?"  **Yes,"  he 
simply  said.  *'Why  man,"  said  I,  **do 
you  not  know  that  alone  would  prove 
Joseph  Smith  a  true  prophet?" 
**Yes,"  he  answered  again- simply. 

Here  was  proof  that  shook  me  till 
the  **dry  bones"  of  tradition  rattled 
and  tumbled  about  without  a  straw  to 
hold  them  from  falling  from  the  ped- 
estal of  reason.  I  was  asked  if  I 
would  not  like  to  read  the  history  of 
Joseph  Smith.  Yes;  I  was  quite 
I'eady  now  to  read  the  biography  of 
that  peculiar  man,  though,  before, 
whenever  I  came  upon  his  name  in 
f^ading,  I  would  gingerly  hurry  over 
H.  You  see  it  grated  on  these  same 
**bone8." 

How  intensely  I  enjoyed    reading 
that  volume.    When  about  half  way 


through,  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair, 
and  all  I  had  read  seemed  to  come  be- 
fore my  mind  in  review.  If  Grod 
would  send  prophets  in  olden  times 
for  specific  work,  why  not  now?  The 
second  coming  of  his  Son  was  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  fully  warrant 
such  a  proceeding,  and  why  not  send 
Joseph  Smith  as  well  as  any  other 
man.  He  could  send  the  one  he 
thought  most  proper  to  do  his  work. 
In  Jesus'  day  he  called  poor  fisher- 
men. 

The  world  would  ha^t'e  chosen  the 
scribes  or  Pharisees,  as  more  popular 
or  more  able  to  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures. Would  we  not  to-day  have 
chosen  a  learned  man  instead?  But 
Grod  says  his  ways  are  not  our  ways. 

Rattle  went  the  **bones"  as  they  fell 
with  the  scales  from  my  eyes  for  com- 
panions, and  truth  ascended  to  her 
rightful  place,  bidding  me  go  forward 
and  enter  through  the  door  (baptism) 
into  his  fold. 

I  will  now  tell  of  a  night  vision  I 
had  just  before  I  discovered  this  pecul- 
iar people.  I  was  in  my  father's 
house  in  an  upstairs  front  room,  look- 
ing out  of  an  open  window  facing  the 
road.  A  whirr  of  wings  a  little  above 
and  in  front  attracted  my  attention, 
and  there  I  beheld  a  flock  of  birds, 
and  to  the  right  of  them  descending 
was  Jesus,  standing  erect,  with  bared 
head,  hair  smoothly  parted  in  the  cen- 
ter, rather  long  and  curling  and  of  a 
golden  hue.  His  skin  was  waxen 
white;  the  features  were  fine  and 
regular;  a  white  robe  clothed  him 
from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  and  was 
girdled  close  at  the  waist;  his  hands, 
feet,  and  neck  were  bare. 

All  this  I  took  in  on  the  instant,  and 
I  knew  his  mission,  and  said,  as  if 
talking  aloud,  ** Jesus  is  coming  to 
seal  his  people.  I  wonder  if  he  will 
seal  me.  If  so,  he  will  come  right  in 
at  this  window,  for  Jesus  does  not 
need  to  come  down  and  in  through  the 
door.  O,  he  is  descending!  He  is 
not  coming  this  way.  He  is  not  even 
looking  this  way.  O,  he  has  not 
chosen  me!  How  sorry  I  am!"  and 
my  heart  seemed  to  fall  within  me. 

He  continued  to  descend  easily  till 
he  reached  the  earth  and  commenced 
walking  around  to  the  side  entrance. 
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the  main  door  the  family  all  used. 
**0,"  said  I  springing  to  my  feet,  **he 
is  coming  in  at  the  door,  and,  though 
he  has  not  chosen  me,  I  will  go  down 
and  see  whom  he  is  going  to  seal." 
Hastily  descending  the  stairs  I  opened 
the  door  into  the  large  room  used  as  a 
dining  room,  sitting  room,  etc.,  and, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  him 
just  passing  and  knew  when  he 
stepped  on  the  porch,  and  now  I  be- 
came aware  of  a  number  of  people  in 
the  room,  and  I  also  saw  others  out- 
side. 

With  that  the  door  opened  and 
Jesus  came  in.  I  now  saw  his  right 
hand  raised,  and  he  held  between  his 
thumb  and  finger  a  plain  gold  wedding 
ring  very  bright  as  if  just  new.  My 
eyes  riveted  on  this  ring.  Without 
stopping  an  instant,  he  came  directly 
over  to  me.  My  left  hand  raised  in- 
stinctively, and  he  placed  the  ring  on 
my  wedding  finger.  My  eyes  raised 
to  his,  and  for  the  first  time,  his  looked 
full  into  mine,  and  he  smiled,  and  a 
flood  of  joy  seemed  to  enter  with  the 
look,  and  I  was  filled  with  the  Spirit, 
as  once  before,  when  the  hand  was 
placed  on  my  forehead. 

I  awoke,  but  the  Spirit  still  re- 
mained, for  it  seemed  to  me  from 
three  to  five  minutes,  leaving  as  sud- 
denly as  the  first  time.  O,  Father,  I 
thank  thee  for  thy  favors! 

I  told  this  to  the  pastor  and  a  few 
others.  I  was  impressed  not  to  tell 
this  commonly,  or  to  treat  these  bless- 
ings lightly,  but  none  could  give  me 
the  interpretation.  Afterwards  I  was 
impressed  that  it  meant  for  me  to  con- 
form to  the  law  of  water  baptism. 
The  pastor  seemed  not  to  be  able  to 
believe  I  had  received  forgiveness  of 
sins,  or  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  I  had  never  been  baptized  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  forgetting  possibly 
that  I  could  not  obey,  never  having 
heard. 

There  must  be  inception  before  a 
birth.  Had  the  due  time  of  the  birth 
come,  and  I  had  not  been  born.  I 
would  have  died  unborn,  that  is,  had 
I  refused  to  accede  to  the  law  of  bap- 
tism by  water  when  I  heard  the  same 
preached  by  men  sent  of  God,  the 
Spirit  within,  or  that  which  was  lead- 
ing me,  would  have  left  me,   and  I 


would  be  dead  to  that  Spirit.  As  the 
babe  is  blessed  in  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  so  must  also  the  newborn 
babe  in  Christ  be  blessed  in  like 
manner.  Surely  this  is  in  beautiful 
harmony;  for  we  cannot  come  forth 
in  the  first  resurrection,  except  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  its  inception  in  our 
bodies  here.  However,  these  are 
only  thoughts  evolved  by  having  re- 
ceived those  blessings  before  admis- 
sion into  the  fold. 

I  now  sought  admittance  into  the 
kingdom  through  the  door,  under- 
standing at  last  that  I  would  not  be 
accepted  if  I  tried  to  climb  in  some 
other  way.  Having  heard  the  gospel 
lawfully  explained  by  the  men  whom 
God  had  sent.  I  would  be  judged  by 
that  law.  **The  word  shall  judge  you 
at  the  last  day." 

My  heart  filled  with  gratitude  to  my 
Father  for  thus  leading  me.  What 
more  could  my  soul  desire?  Had  not 
the  windows  of  heaven  been  opened, 
giving  me  more  even  than  I  had  asked, 
more  than  I  had  ever  hoped  to  receive 
in  this  life?  I  tried  to  walk  worthy 
of  the  exalted  honor  conferred  upon 
me,  of  being  a  legally  adopted  child  of 
the  king.  What  a  happy  year  was  the 
following!  No  room  in  my  heart  for 
anything  but  joy.  I  was  feasting  on 
**fat  things."  I  wanted  to  share  with 
others  these  good  things.  To  every 
one  who  would  listen,  I  would  tell  this 
* 'everlasting  gospel"  restored  to  man 
again  never  more  to  be  taken  away 
till  our  Lord  shall  come  in  **power 
and  great  glory,  with  ten  thousand  of 
his  Saints,"  to  rule  and  reign  in  right- 
eousness during  the  • 'sabbatic  year." 
Ought  this  not  to  gladden  the  heart, 
and  purify  the  mind  of  every  one  who 
professes  to  love  Jesus?  * 'Blessed 
are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth,"  is  the  promise  of  that  same 
Jesus. 

I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I 
say  I  sent  out  the  Voice  of  Warning, 
tracts,  and  papers,  running  into  the 
hundreds,  in  fact,  my  zeal  was  greater 
than  my  wisdom.  But  it  bewildered 
and  astonished  me  to  see  how  few  pre- 
ferred this  greater  light,  choosing 
rather  to  abide  in  the  gloom  of  the 
reformation  period.  *'I  am  satisfied 
with  my  church,"  "I  do  not  feel  drawn 
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toward  your  people,"  **You  would 
make  all  churches  wrong  but  your 
own,"  -were  replies  that  I  received. 
Then  I  would  think  of  the  ** woman" 
(church)  John  saw  (Rev.  12)  clothed 
with  the  sun,  the  power  and  glory  of- 
Grod,  not  the  glory  of  the  world.  The 
world  can  see  no  beauty  to  admire 
in  this  woman  with  the  crown  of 
twelve  stars,  her  twelve  apostles. 
She  was  persecuted  of  the  dragon, 
till  she  must  needs  flee  to  the  wilder- 
ness, where  Grod  has  a  place  prepared 
for  her,  until  in  his  due  time  he  brings 
her  forth  to  take  her  rightful  place  on 
the  earth,  usurped  by  the  **woman  ar- 
rayed in  scarlet  and  decked  with  pre- 
cious stones,"  even  the  **mother  of 
harlots."     (Rev.  17.) 

The  due  time  has  come  (Rev.  14:  6), 
and  when  her  testimony  is  finished, 
after  going  to  all  the  world,  **for  a 
witness,"  then  the  end  will  come,  and 
she  will  receive  the  favor  due  her 
Lord,  even  the  consummation  of  her 
marriage.  For  this  she  is  now  pre- 
paring. 

Ah,  yes!  there  is  but  one  church. 
Could  I  believe  otherwise,  the  **holy 
Bible,"  the  "word  of  God,"  that  all 
Christian  people  so  revere,  would  be 
to  me  of  little  value,  for  it  would  re- 
cord a  lie.  Paul  says,  '*If  I,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 
gospel,  let  him  be  accursed." 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  first  confer- 
ence I  attended,  witnessing  the 
**signs"  that  follow  them  that  be- 
lieve, prophesying,  speaking  and  sing- 
ing in  tongues  with  interpretations? 
Truly  Grod  was  true  to  his  word,  **If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
Chd.'^    Here  was  knowledge. 

The  testimonies  I  have  received 
have  built  me  up,  and  strengthened 
me  in  this  most  holy  faith.  Some  few 
I  will  speak  of.  The  first  reunion  I 
attended  was  at  Gamer's  Grove,  in 
Iowa.  After  the  services  one  evening 
I  asked  two  sisters,  whom  I  had 
learned  to  love  dearly,  to  bow  with 
me  in  prayer,  as  I  desired  to  plead 
with  the  Lord  for  guidance  in  a  cer- 
tain matter,  to  ask  that  he  would  let 
me  know  in  a  dream  that  night,  if  it 
was  according  to  his  will.  After 
praying  I  retired  and  dreamed  I  was 


on  a  road  familiar  to  me.  It  was 
muddy,  too.  It  commenced  to  grow 
dark,  and  I  looked  up  and  saw  dark 
storm  clouds  moving  rapidly  to  and 
fro.  They  were  directly  overhead, 
and  came  closer,  not  moving  in  one 
direction,  but,  as  if  in  battle.  Some- 
times I  could  see  a  glint  of  light  be- 
tween, as  they  seemed  to  angrily 
separate  for  a  fierce  onslaught. 

I  stumbled  on,  not  being  able  to  see 
my  way  at  all  but  looking  up  all  the 
time.  My  feet  seemed  to  drag,  and  I 
thought  I  must  fall.  I  seemed  almost 
to  be  losing  the  road,  when  suddenly, 
as  if  by  a  stroke,  the  clouds  separated, 
and  as  far  up  as  I  could  see,  as  if 
reaching  into  the  heavens,  I  saw  a 
perfectly  clear  golden  light,  and  these 
words  were  spoken  as  out  of  it:  **If 
you  keep  the  covenant  you  have  made 
with  me  and  obey  my  commandments, 
no  weapon  formed  against  you  shall 
prosper."    Then  I  awoke. 

Surely  God's  protecting  care  is  over 
his  people.  I  had  asked  for  his  care 
and  guidance,  and  he  had  answered 
me.  But  the  allusion  to  the  road  and 
angry  cloud  I  did  not  then  under- 
stand. Less  then  a  year  after  while 
passing  over  that  same  road,  I  re- 
ceived, through  a  letter,  the  first  blow 
from  that  weapon  I  had  been  warned 
of.  The  meaning  was  clear.  Now 
would  those  clouds  pass  away,  or 
would  they  engulf  me?  I  could  see  no 
light  or  help  save  in  the  promise. 

But  had  I  kept  my  covenant?  Had 
I  obeyed  his  commandments?  I  could 
not  see  wherein  I  had  failed,  and  in 
this  alone  lay  my  hope.  As  the  clouds 
pressed  closer,  this  hope  failed  me. 
In  some  way  I  had  forfeited  my  claim, 

0  the  black  darkness  of  that  moment! 

1  was  **in  the  pit  wherein  is  no  water," 
but  suddenly  the  clouds  separated, 
and  I  knew  it  was  of  God.  Though 
the  weapon  smote  me  heavy,  it  was 
not  permitted  to  prosper.  O,  who 
would  not  adore  a  prayer  hearing,  and 
answering  Grod!  Praise  be  unto  his 
holy  name  forever  more!  May  my 
life  attest  my  devotion. 

My  husband  had  both  his  ankles 
sprained  by  a  continual  going  up  and 
down  stairs,  which  his  work  necessi- 
tated. He  thought  it  was  rheumatism, 
and    doctored    accordingly,    growing 
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worse,  as  be  had  kept  on  his  feet  till  he 
could  stand  on  them  no  longer,  when 
he  went  to  the  Hot  Springs  near 
Ogden,  Utah. 

A  man  whom  he  met  there  asked 
him  what  ailed  him.  He  said  rheu- 
matism, showing  him  his  badly 
swollen  ankles.  This  man,  who  was 
a  Mormon,  said,  **That  is  not  rheu- 
matism. Your  ankles  are  sprained. 
Go  home  and  keep  off  your  feet,  and 
you  will  get  well." 

This  impressed  him  so  forcibly  that 
he  left  on  the  next  train  and,  follow- 
ing the  advice,  commenced  to  im- 
prove. Finally  the  swelling  subsided, 
but  a  lump  remained  on  either  ankle, 
the  size  of  a  half  dollar  in  silver. :  He 
again  went  to  work,  though  suffering 
much  pain  when  standing  or  walking. 
He  blistered  them  and  painted  with 
iodine,  but  the  lumps  and  pain  still 
remained,  so  that  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  keep  on  his  feet,  and  he 
thought  he  must  lose  his  position. 

At  this  time  I  was  led  to  lay  the 
case  before  the  Lord,  as  all  had  been 
done  that  could  be,  and  I  did  so,  pray- 
ing fervently  that  God  would  cause 
the  lumps  to  be  removed  and  the  pain 
to  cease,  and  would  make  the  ankles 
as  strong  as  they  were  before  they 
were  sprained,  so  that  he  might  keep 
his  position.  I  said  that  if  he  would 
do  this,  I  would  take  it  as  a  testimony 
to  myself  that  he  was  well  pleased 
with  me  and  my  efforts  to  do  right. 

Now  this  I  particularly  desired  to 
know;  for  we  had  started  a  prayer 
union  in  our  branch,  and  some  did 
not  think  it  was  just  the  right  thing 
to  have  an  organization  of  that  kind, 
while  I  believed  it  was  put  in  our 
hearts  of  God.  This  I  thought  would 
prove  the  matter. 

That  night  I  anxiously  inquired  of 
my  husband  concerning  his  ankles. 
**0,  they  are  troubling  me  terribly," 
he  answered.  I  continued  my  plead- 
ings. The  next  night  I  asked  again. 
**No  better,"  said  he,  **they  seem  to  be 
worse." 

The  next  day  was  Thursday.  I 
fasted  and  prayed  and  hoped  for  a 
favorable  reply  that  evening,  but  in- 
stead he  had  suffered  more  that  day 
than  usual.  This  saddened  me  very 
much.      After    supper    he    sent    my 


daughter  to  the  drug  store  for  a  bot- 
tle of  iodine.  I  desired  to  go  to  the 
prayer  meeting  that  night  to  continue 
my  supplications,  though  at  another 
time  I  would  not  have  gone.  Coming 
home  I  found  he  had  retired,  and  I 
said  to  my  daughter:  "Did  the  iodine 
ease  his  ankles  to-night."  **0  ma," 
said  she,  **the  funniest  thing  hap- 
pened. I  went  for  the  iodine,  and 
when  pa  went  to  put  it  on,  the  lumps 
had  both  disappeared,  and  the  pain 
all  went  away,  and  he  did  not  use  it 
after  all." 

Nearly  two  years  after  that,  I  said 
to  my  husband.  **Do  your  ankles  ever 
trouble  you  any  more?"  **No  never/' 
he  replied.  **At  first  they  tired 
easily,  but  they  are  as  strong  and 
well,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  the 
matter  with  them."  It  is  now  just 
about  four  years  since  he  got  well, 
and  he  ocupies  the  same  position,  with 
extra  work  for  himself  evenings,  and 
I  never  hear  a  word  of  sore  or  weak 
ankles. 

My  desire  is  to  cultivate  faith  in 
God  by  a  right  and  humble  walk  be- 
fore him,  that  when  I  make  known 
through  earnest  prayer  those  things 
which  are  necessary  for  temporal 
good,  as  well  as  spiritual,  that  he  may 
both  hear  and  answer,  as  only  he 
knows  how,  even  above  that  which  is 
asked. 

I  have  been  thinking  this  morning  of 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  as  shown  us  in 
God's  perfect  Son,  the  grand  nobility 
of  his  character,  walking  righteously 
though  the  powers  of  earth  and  heU 
were  arrayed  against  him,  who  when 
hungered  would  not  perform  a  miracle 
to  satisfy  nature's  cravings,  because 
of  what  was  * 'written;"  who  was  ever 
gentle  with  the  erring,  while  he 
sternly  reproved  the  hypocrite.  He 
wept  and  sympathized  with  those  in 
distress,  went  among  sinners  and 
publicans;  for  the  ''sick"  needed  the 
* 'Physician,"  though  those  professing 
godliness  frowned.  O,  this  friend  of 
humanity,  who  walked  here  but  sinned 
not,  who  stooped  from  his  great 
height  to  lift  up,  to  bind  up,  to  heal, 
to  save!  Purity  emanated  even  from 
the  hem  of  his  garment.  Such  high 
and  holy  humility  is  only  of  Gtod. 
The  world  is  not  in  touch.     It  cannot 
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be.  Help  us,  thou  tried  One,  to  **come 
up  higher,"  to  put  away  from  us  that 
which  is  false,  to  purify  ourselves  for 
companionship  with  the  "pure  in 
heart."  Thou  perfect  representative, 
thou  divine  pattern,  to  follow  in  thy 
footsteps  means  sacrifice,  and  maybe 
much  suffering,  but  the  * 'close  walk" 
will  ever  bring  a  blessing  for  the  sake 
of  **my  beloved  Son." 

One  time  I  was  doing  what  I  thought 
was  in  accord  with  the  word.  I  saw 
myself  in  a  dream  doing  this  work, 
happy  as  could  be,  when  a  man  stood 
suddenly  at  my  right  side  looking  on. 
**What  are  you  doing?"  he  said.  I 
answered,  with  such  a  satisfied  feel- 
ing, as  one  does  when  he  has  done 
something  he  believes  to  be  meritori- 
ous. But  instantly  I  saw  it  all  in  a 
different  light,  as  if  he  had  removed  a 
covering  from  my  eyes,  and  he  was 
gone.  Father,  I  thank  thee,  for  that 
Spirit  which  **leads  into  all  truth." 

In  May,  or  June  of  1893,  I  picked 
up  my  Herald,  in  which  I  have  so 
often  received  just  in  time,  needed 
counsel,  and  I  read  in  the  editorial 
advice  to  the  Saints  concerning  the 
financial  difficulties  just  at  hand.  It 
impressed  me,  and  I  wondered  how 
many  of  the  Saints  would  be  advised, 
or  would  pay  attention  to  it.  Consid- 
ering its  source,  I  hoped  we  would  all 
receive  that  word  of  wisdom  in  the 
right  spirit. 

I  did  not  see  how  it  could  apply  to 
me,  of  course.  I  was  not  in  business 
and  did  not  think  of  going  into  any. 
Neither  was  I  in  debt.  During  the 
week  my  mind  reverted  to  the  article 
persistently.  I  thought  how  good  of 
the  Lord  to  have  some  one  at  the  head 
of  his  church  here  to  give  wise  coun- 
sel, even  as  Israel  of  old  received  it 
through  the  prophets,  and  I  had  seen 
some  things  which  caused  me  to  think 
we  were  a  * 'stiff-necked  people"  also. 

I  read  it  over  again.  I  had  some 
money  in  a  bank  in  town,  and  the  im- 
pression came  to  me  to  go  and  take  it 
out.  What  a  foolish  idea,  I  thought, 
when  the  1st  of  July  I  will  receive 
some  interest.  So  I  put  the  thought 
aside,  but  like  **Banquo's  ghost"  it 
would  not  **down." 

On  Sunday  the  impression  came  so 
strong  that  I  said,  ''I  will  go  down  to- 


morrow and  take  it  out."  Now,  going 
down  to  that  bank,  I  felt  quite  foolish. 
I  thought.  What  will  I  do  with  it? 
When  I  take  it  out  I  will  have  to  carry 
it  around  on  my  person  every  place 
I  go  till  it  is  used  up.  I  also  had  fifty 
dollars  belonging  to  my  husband 
there.  This  I  almost  decided  to  leave 
in;  but  no,  said  I,  I'll  take  it  all  out 
and  give  it  to  him,  which  I  did,  the 
bank  paying  me  all  in  twenty  dollar 
gold  pieces. 

I  thought  it  would  tear  a  hole  in  my 
satin  bag  as  it  went  bumping  against 
me,  but  I  thought,  I  have  got  the 
money  now,  anyway,  to  go  out  to  the 
country  this  summer  to  see  the  dear 
old  father  once  more,  when  the  Im- 
pression came  to  go  into  a  restaurant 
in  the  same  block,  kept  by  a  sister  in 
the  church,  and  tell  her.  I  hesitated, 
walked  slowly  towards  the  door  and 
in.  Telling  her  all,  I  ask  her  if  she 
had  any  money  in  the  bank.  She  said, 
**No,  but  my  son  has  every  cent  he  has 
saved  from  a  boy  in  there.  Would 
you  advise  him  to  draw  it  out  now, 
when  the  interest  is  due  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  he  will  lose  all  that? 
**Better  lose  the  interest,"  said  I, 
**than  the  principle  and  interest  both." 

Her  son  took  his  money  out  the 
same  day.  A  brother,  an  elder,  came 
in  the  restaurant  soon  after  I  left. 
This  was  told  him  and  he  repeated  it 
to  a  sister  with  whom  he  boarded. 
She  had  money  in  the  same  institution, 
and  on  Thursday  she  drew  it  out.  On 
the  following  Monday,  that  bank 
closed  its  doors,  the  first  one  to  close 
in  the  city,  and  its  depositors  have 
not  yet  received  a  dollar  of  their 
money. 

At  this  same  time,  I  had  money  at 
interest  in  another  bank,  but  had  no 
impression  or  thought  to  take  it  out 
and  it  is  still  there.  Now  was  this 
only  a  happen  so?  Let  all  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

I  have  passed  over  a  number  of,  to 
me,  convincing  testimonies,  but  these 
which  I  have  related  are  sufficient  to 

grove  that  God  is  pouring  out  his 
pirit  upon  the  people:  according  to 
prophecy,  and  this  dispensation  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  when,  after  the 
turmoils  that  precede,  will  be  ushered 
in  that  glorious  Sabbath  of  a  thousand 
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years.  May  this  encourage  the  serv- 
ants of  the  Lord  to  cease  not  from 
crying  repentance  to  this  generation. 
I  received  a  letter  the  other  day 
from  an  aunt,  a  sister  of  ray  mother, 
that  loved  and  loving  mother,  who 

Fassed  beyond  the  veil  long  years  ago. 
had  written  her  of  the  restoration  of 
the  gospel  in  its  fullness  and  sent  her 
some  papers  and  books  in  connection 
therewith  and  in  this  letter  she  told 
me  of  the  beautiful  vision  her  mother 
had  a  few  days  preceding  her  death. 

The  day  following  she  called  her 
loved  ones  to  her  bedside,  and  told 
them  of  seeing  her  Savior  and  how  she 
must  soon  go,  and  she  said,  **God,  for 
Christ's  sake,  pardoned  my  sins  many 
years  ago.  I  know  who  my  Redeemer 
is."  What  a  blessed  testimony  to 
leave  to  those  who  yet  remain! 

She  continues:  **The  old  religion 
is  just  as  good  and  pure  as  it  ever  was, 
the  same  religion  my  mother  had. 
Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

The  dear  aunt!  As  I  finished  read- 
ing,' a  subtle  aroma  seemed  to  emanate 
from  the  letter  and  pervade  my  whole 
being,  as  if  a  holy  angel  were  in  the 
room,  and  I  saw  the  kindly,  aged  face 
of  her,  who  had  all  her  life  walked  in 
the  pafth  of  rectitude,  gentle,  meek, 
patient,  bearing  her  many  trials  im- 
complainingly,  waiting  for  the  call 
that  will  unite  her  with  loved  ones. 
Dear  heart!  She  like  many  others, 
whose  walk  has  always  been  upright, 
cannot  sqe  by  accepting  the  fullness 
of  the  gospel,  that  nothing  good  is  to 
be  taken  away,  but,  instead,  more 
good  is  to  be  added. 

Many  of  God's  people  are  in  Baby- 
lon, and  the  message  is  pealing  forth, 
"Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye 
be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that 
ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues."  (Rev. 
18:4.)  **When  he  bloweth  a  trumpet, 
hear  ye."  For  the  promise  of  protec- 
tion to  the  obedient,  ought  we  not  to 
obey  the  call? 

If  I  am  a  member  of  the  apostate 
church  (Roman  Catholic)  and  I  see 
more  good  in  the  reformed  church, 
(Lutheran)  ought  I  not  accept  that? 
And  if  I  see  more  good  in  the  restored 
gospel  church  (Latter  Day  Saints), 
that  church  which  preaches  the  ful- 


ness of  the  everlasting  gospel,  that 
which  is  to  abide,  and  never  more  to 
be  taken  from  the  earth,  that  which 
the  great  Jehovah  set  up  through  his 
Son  in  the  meridian  of  time,  which  the 
violent  took  by  force,  which  he  will 
guard  with  jealousy  in  these  last  days, 
ought  I  not  to  obey  that,  though  my 
mother  may  have  lived  and  died  a 
most  devout  member  of  the  old  church, 
she  not  having  the  same  privilege  of 
acceptance  as  I? 

And  will  I  not  be  held  accountable 
for  disobedience  to  this  command  of 
God,  as  well  as  any  other  command- 
ment? And  why  cannot  lovers  of 
God's  word  see  when  reading  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  Revelations 
that  the  * 'Mother"  (Roman  Catholic) 
and  her  **daughters"  (Protestant), 
mmt  fall.  (Read  Eph.  1: 10;  Isa  18: 3; 
Dan.  2:44.)  '*As  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  ...  so  shall  also  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man  be." 

I  will  close  this  narrative  with  a 
prayer  to  God  that  his  Holy  Spirit 
may  be  with  every  honest  searcher 
after  truth,  to  enlighten  his  under- 
standing, that  he  may  obtain  an  abund- 
ant entrance  into  the  **mansions"  our 
Lord  is  preparing  for  those  who  love 
him,  and  ''do  his  commandments." 
(Rev.  22:14.) 

Omaha,  Neb.,  February  21, 1894. 


"THOU  SHALT  BE  SATISFIED." 

Impatient,  struggfling,  weary  one, 
Craving  that  which  can  ne'er  be  won, 
In  the  Beyond,  when  life  is  done, 
"Thou  Shalt  be  satisfied." 

Fiercely  toiling,  seeking  no  rest, 
Cursed  art  thou  where  others  seem  blest, 
Doubting  oven  that  God  knows  best, 
"Thou  Shalt  be  satisfied." 

Satisfied !    What  more  canst  thou  ask? 
Finished  will  be  each  tiresome  task, 
Fallen  will  be  each  irksome  mask, 
"Thou  Shalt  be  satisfied." 

Earthly  trials  will  then  be  o*er, 
Heaven  be  thine  for  evermore, 
And,  with  the  loved  ones  gone  before, 
"Thou  Shalt  be  satisfied." 

— EUa  Bines  Stratton. 
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HOW  bright  that  morning  in 
September  seemed  when  the 
noisy  **'bus"  rattled  up  to  the 
camp  grounds  and  deposited  us  there 
bag  and  baggage. 

Thought  had  been  busy  on  the  way, 
busy  with  the  past  and  present  and 
sweet  musings  filled  our  soul  such  as 
moved  Mary  when  she  uttered  her 
song  of  rejoicing  before  the  Lord. 

Yes,  it  was  the  same  joy,  the  same 
realization  that  he  remembers  the 
humble  and  turns  not  his  love  away 
from  those  of  low  degree.  Away  in 
the  past  there  had  been  suffering  and 
pain  we  never  thought  God  noticed, 
but  this  fair  Inorning  life  seemed  all 
new  and  the  song  that  welled  up  in 
the  heart  was:— 

**I  a«ked  of  God  a  single  gift; 

He  said  me  oay. 
He  dops  not  see  my  aching  heart, 

I  could  but  say. 
Then  in  its  stead  he  sent  to  me 

A  priceless  gift, 
That  on  my  heart  in  glory  burst 

As  sun  through  rift. 

"And  in  my  ear  ho  whispered  low, 

*DoBt  thou  not  see, 
O.  doubting  child,  how  I  have  proved 

My  love  for  thee 
By  granting  not  thy  earnest  prayer. 

That  I  might  give 
A  richer  blepsing  in  its  stead? 

Rejoice  and  live.'" 

Yes,  our  hearts  sang  within  us,  be- 
cause the  rains  were  over  and  gone 
and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
had  come,  because  the  Father's  hand 
had  led  us  all  through  the  dark 
and  lonely  way  and  now  the  lines 
were  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  deny  that 
cold  night  dews,  hot  days,  hosts  of 
flies,  and  clouds  of  dust  detracted 
somewhat  from  the  novelty  of  tenting, 
but  if  the  head  was  a  trifle  heavy 
occasionally  that  was  not  hard  to  en- 
dure when  the  heart  was  light.  By 
the  way,  we  heard  much  talk  from 
the  stand  of  the  necessity  of  getting 
the  heads  and  the  hearts  right  and  the 
words  of  the  poet  came  to  mind, 

"If  wrong  our  hearts,  our  heads  were  right 
in  vain." 

We  are  led  from  much  written  in 
the  Scriptures  to  believe  that,  while 


loss  must  always  follow  error,  God 
will  look  upon  the  hearts  of  men  and 
the  degree  of  reward  or  punishment 
will  be  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
motives  actuating  the  deeds  done  in 
life.  Therefore  said  Solomon,  **Keep 
thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of 
it  are  the  issues  of  life;"  but,  like 
many  another,  Solomon  found  it 
easier  to  recognize  a  principle  than  to 
make  a  practical  use  of  it. 

That  there  are  Saints  who  are  striv- 
ing to  get  and  keep  the  hearts  right 
was  attested  at  times  by  the  low  voice 
of  prayer  rising  to  God  while  the 
silence  and  peace  of  night  fell  like  a 
benediction  upon  the  white  tents  or 
by  the  sweet  voice  of  a  solitary  singer 
as  with  many  doubtful  quavers  she 
raised  a  hymn  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. 

Many  a  night  we  listened  to  these 
sounds  ard  to  the  voice  of  glad  youth 
as  the  **young  men  and  maidens" 
cultivated  the  gift  of  song,  and  when 
the  warning  bell  sounded  and  the 
lights  were  turned  out,  we  yielded 
ourselves  to  **tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer,  balmy  sleep"  to  be  roused 
the  next  morning  by  the  activity  of 
the  day's  duties  in  our  neighbors' 
tents  or,  perhaps,  by  a  cheery  voice 
crying,  **Come,  rouse,  ye  slumbering 
nations;  it's  time  to  get  up!" 

And  those  morning  prayer  meetings ! 
Never  before  did  it  seem  so  easy  to 
realize  that  the  great  God  speaks  to 
his  people,  though  as  yet  we  may  not 
hear  his  own  voice.  And  when  we 
have  seen  the  children  of  Grod,  some 
aged  and  white-haired,  some  in  the 
prime  of  manhood  stand  and  declare 
in  words  of  sobriety  and  meekness 
that  they  had  been  permitted  to  re- 
ceive angelic  visitations,  we  have  felt, 
in  the  holy  awe  and  humility  of  our 
souls,  to  be  silent  and  to  bend  with 
greater  zeal  to  the  work,  because  it  is 
'*not  a  day  of  many  words." 

The  days  passed  quickly  by,  days 
of  pleasant  surprises,  of  meetings 
with  some  known  in  the  years  previ- 
ous to  our  acceptance  of  the  gospel  to 
whom  that  event  must  be  recounted, 
meetings  with  some  who  must  ever 
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have  a  warm  place  in  the  heart  be- 
cause, while  yet  we  were  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance,  they  came  as 
messengers  of  Jesus  Christ,  teaching 
the  lessons  he  taught,  repeating  the 
promises  he  made.  Beautiful  on  the 
mountains  and  in  the  valleys  and  o'er 
all  the  broad  plains  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  bring  the  good  tidings; 
blessed  are  the  lips  that  tell  the  saving 
story  and  the  hands  in  which  is  hid- 
den the  Grod-given  power  to  call  down 
upon  the  honest  soul  the  great  gift  of 
life  and  light,  to  op^  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  that  they  may  see  and  the  ears 
of  the  deaf  that  they  may  hear  the 
beautiful  mysteries  of  our  gospel 
which  **if  it  be  hidden  is  hidden  to 
them  that  are  lost." 

How  often,  as  we  wended  our  way 
at  night  from  the  little  hall  on  the  hill 
where  we  had  gathered  to  pray  and 
sing  and  listen  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  how  often  as  we  have  noted  the 
approach  of  the  day  of  parting,  we 
have  found  memory  reverting  to  a  few 
stray  lines  read  years  ago,  recalled 
now  by  the  white  tents  in  the  quiet 
moonlight, 
'*So  live  that  when  the  summons  comes 

To  strike  thy  white  tent  for  the  morning 
march, 

Thou  mayst  mount  upward  to  the  eternal 
hills, 

Thy  foot  unwearied,  thy  strength  renewed, 

As  the  strong  eagle  for  the  upward  flight." 

We  deem  it  well  that  we  indulged 
in  these  bits  of  sentiment  in  moments 
of  leisure  and  viewed  the  parting 
hour  in  prospect,  for  it  came,  as 
things  In  this  sphere  have  a  habit  of 
doing,  a  little  out  of  the  order  we  had 
arranged,  and  we  found  ourselves 
taking  an  unceremonious  flight  from 
the  camp  of  Israel  across  a  stubble 
field  to  catch  a  retreating  horse  car. 

Then  we  came  back  to  the  world 
of  men  from  our  own  little  world  of 
Saints  where  we  had  felt  * 'every  man 
a  brother  and  a  friend,"  came  back 
from  the  quiet  camp  where  the  only 
sounds  were  the  pleasant  hum  of 
voices  in  conversation,  or  the  sweet 
blending  of  those  voices  in  music,  the 
prattle  of  little  ones  at  play,  earnest 
words  of  prayer  and  testimony  and 
exhortation;  we  came  back  to  the 
bang,  clang,  clatter,  the  bustle,  hus- 
tle, roar  of  the  city  whose  lights  on 


the  wooded  heights  cause  the  stran^r 
in  the  valley  to  wonder  if  they  be  not 
luminous  stars,  whose  chariots  as 
they  jostle  in  the  highways  cause  us 
to  reflect  on  the  fulfillment  of  Nahum's 
prophecy  and  teach  us  object  lessons 
in  faith  when  our  car  pauses  a 
moment  on  the  summit  of  a  bluff  and 
we  look  down  the  steep  decline  -where 
we  might  rush  headlong  did  not  one 
stand  in  our  midst  with  vigilant  eye, 
strong  arm,  and  directing  mind  con- 
trolling the  force  and  making  it  sub- 
servient to  the  need  of  man.  We 
trusted  him,  felt  not  a  tremor  of  fear, 
and  we  thought  that  if  thus  we  could 
trust  man  how  much  more  reason 
have  we  to  trust  ourselves  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Mighty  One,  and  yet 
are  there  not  times  when  we  trust 
man  3ven  more  than  we  trust  God? 

In  consequence  of  a  failure  to  arrive 
in  time  for  the  train  we  desired  to 
take,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  great 
depot  with  several  hours  at  our  dis- 
posal, and,  not  being  very  venturesome 
we  contented  ourselves  with  watching 
our  fellow  travelers  and  thinking  on 
some  of  the  problems  of  life. 

Up  and  down,  in  and  out,  in  a 
never- ending  round  they  passed  and 
repassed,  people  of  every  age,  class, 
and  appearance,  the  brisk  man  of 
business  with  keen  eye  and  quick  step 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  great  centers  of  traffic 
and  travel,  the  more  cautious  country 
man,  who,  perforce,  must  wend  his 
way  more  slowly  and  carefully  amid 
the  confusing  sights  and  sounds,  the 
timid  girl  who,  a  little  bewildered  and 
half -frightened,  feels  relieved  to  note 
that  everyone  seems  so  intent  on  his 
own  business  that  she  can  pass  along 
unnoticed  and  the  girl,  her  opposite, 
who  seems  indifferent  to  observation 
as  she  saunters  along. 

There's  the  old  lady  who  once  had 
the  experience  of  getting  on  the 
wrong  train  and  whose  brow  must 
wear  the  shade  of  anxiety  until  she  is 
safely  on  her  way  once  more,  and 
there  is  the  traveled  woman  who  de- 
posits her  luggage  with  an  emphasis 
that  says  she  knows  just  what  to  do. 

There's  the  sister  of  charity  sitting 
meekly  with  folded  hands,  with  her 
somber  robes  and  white  bonnet  peep- 
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ing  out  from  the  heavy  folds  of  black, 
and  there's  a  Latter  Day  Saint  just 
opposite,  not  noticeably  different  from 
others  of  the  throng,  who  is  thinking 
of     the    tenacity    with    which    those 
meekly  folded  hands  are  clinging  to 
the  vain  traditions  of  her  fathers,  and 
wondering  how  the  world  would  ap- 
pear to  her,  if  she  sat  there  with  her 
brow   bound  by  the  white  bands  of 
priestcraft  and   looked  out   upon    it 
from  the  folds  of  a  black  veil,  and  she 
tharks  Grod  for  the  gospel  that  makes 
men  free  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
free,    not  only  from  errors  of  creed 
and   doctrine  but  free  from  all    the 
vices  and  petty  frivolities  that  make 
men  less  manly  and  women  less  wom- 
anly. • 

What  observer  could  repress  a  feel- 
ing of  amusement,  slightly  tinctured 
with  disgust  at  the  petty  affectations 
of  si>eech   and  manner  assumed   by 
certain    fair-faced  young  misses  and 
studiously  copied  by  some  of  darker 
hue,   for  they  stand  side  by  side  in 
America,   the  white  woman  and  the 
black,  and  the  things  we  condemn  in 
one,  we  may  not  overlook  in  the  other. 
May  the   time  soon  come  when  the 
women   of  our  land    may  reach  the 
standard    of    true    womanhood,    and 
when  they  do,  we  will  see  a  modesty 
of  demeanor,  a  gentleness  of  manner 
at  present  not  always  discernible.   The 
aged  as  they  totter  along  will  not  then 
be  the  objects  of  ridicule,  the  homely 
courtesies  and  civilities  of  the  common 
people  will  not  be  the  occasion  of  re- 
mark by  those  who  imagine  themselves 
refined  and  the  tokens  of  wealth  will 
not  be  readily  accepted  as  the  tokens 
of  true  gentility. 

As  our  eyes  wandered  on,  we 
caught  a  glimpse  through  the  passing 
forms  of  a  quiet,  brown  maid,  and  be- 
side her  the  wrinkled  face  of  an  older 
woman,  and  while  we  were  striving  to 
reconcile  the  thought  that  came  to  us 
with  the  slight  trim  figure  of  the 
young  girl  so  neatly  dressed  and  the 
woman  beside  her  in  bonnet  and  dress 
of  black  so  much  like  any  ordinary 
old  lady,  a  chance  look  at  the  great 
basket  at  their  feet  confirmed  the  fact 
that  they  were  of  the  **remnant"  who 
should  be  in  this  land  when  the  gospel 
should  be  brought  forth  among  the 


Grentiles,  and  having  nothing  to  do 
but  to  enjoy  Our  thoughts,  we  let 
them  run  back  over  the  past  as  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
looking  on  the  quiet  figures  sitting 
there,  the  natural  branches  of  the 
olive  tree,  who  had  never  felt  the  life- 
current  flowing  from  the  parent  stem, 
while  we,  who  had  but  been  grafted 
in,  could  testify  that  we  had  received 
of  it  strength  and  health  and  cure, 
we  found  the  reason  in  these  words: 
**Behold,  because  of  their  belief  in  me, 
saith  the  Father,  and  because  of  the 
unbelief  of  you,  O  house  of  Israel,  in 
the  latter  day  shall  the  truth  come 
unto  the  Gentiles,  that  the  fulness  of 
these  things  shall  be  made  known 
unto  them,"  and  we  remembered,  too, 
that  the  same  unchanging  One  who  so 
fulfilled  his  word  in  the  past  and  is 
working  out  the  further  fulfillment  in 
the  present  has  pronounced  a  woe 
upon  the  unbelieving  of  the  Gentiles 
and  has  said  that  if,  as  a  nation,  they 
shall  be  lifted  up  in  pride  and  shall 
practice  abominations,  and  shall  re- 
ject his  gospel,  it  shall  be  taken  from 
among  them,  but,  if  we  repent  and  re- 
ceive his  gospel,  we  shall  be  num- 
bered among  his  people,  the  natural 
Israel,  and  share  the  blessings. 

**A11  aboard!"  shouts  the  conductor. 
With  alacrity  we  comply,  the  train 
pufl!s  out  from  the  station,  and  we  are 
homeward  bound.  M. 


IF. 


*'If  any  little  word  of  mine 

May  make  a  life  the  brighter, 
If  any  little  song  of  mine 

May  make  a  heart  the  ligfhter, 
Grod  help  me  speak  the  little  word 

And  take  my  bit  of  singling 
And  drop  it  in  some  lonely  vale, 

To  set  the  echoes  ringing. 

**If  any  little  love  of  mine 

May  make  a  life  the  sweeter, 
If  any  little  care  of  mine 

May  make  a  friend's  the  fleeter — 
If  any  lift  of  mine  may  ease 

The  burden  of  another, 
Grod  give  me  love,  and  care,  and  strength 

To  help  my  toiling  brother." 
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There's  not  an  hour  but  from  some  sparkling  beach 
Go  joyful  men,  in  fragile  ships  to  sail, 
By  unknown  seas  to  unknown  lands.      They  hail 

The  freshening  winds  with  eager  hope,  and  speech 

Of  wondrous  countries  which  they  soon  will  reach. 
Left  on  the  shore,  we  wave  our  hands,  with  pale, 
Wet  cheeks,  but  hearts  that  are  ashamed  to  quail, 

Or  own  the  grief  which  selfishness  would  teach. 

O  Death,  the  fairest  lands  beyond  thy  sea 

Lie  waiting,  and  thy  barks  are  swift  and  stanch 
And  ready.      Why  do  we  reluctant  launch? 

And  when  our  friends  their  heritage  have  claimed 
Of  thee,  and  entered  on  it,  rich  and  free, 

Oh,  why  are  we  of  sorrow  not  ashamed? 


~H.  H.  Jackson. 


*A  BROTHER  BORN  FOR  ADVERSITY.' 


SHE  was  a  silver-haired,  fragile- 
looking  woman,  older  than  her 
years  through  a  life  of  many 
trials;  and  her  trials  were  not  yet 
overpast.  But  a  light  that  **never 
was  on  sea  or  land"  shone  in  her  worn 
face  as  she  spoke  to  the  weary-look- 
ing, discouraged  girl  beside  her. 

**It  is  faith  you  want,  my  dear.  Not 
merely  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners, but  that  he  is  living  still  to  help 
them.  You  think  you  believe  that, 
and  live  by  it.     But  you  don't." 

*1  try  to,"  said  the  girl.  **It's  a 
great  comfort  to  know  that  my  sins 
are  forgiven,  and  that  when  I  die  I 
shall  be  at  rest."  » 

**Ah,  when  you  die!  But  why  not 
while  you  are  here?  Why  not  be  at 
rest  to-day,  this  very  moment?" 

**If  you  knew  how  I  have  to  live," 
the  girl  murmured.  **It's  easy  to  talk 
that  way  when  you  are  comfortable. 
But  when  life  is  such  a  hard  struggle 
— when  you  have  to  work  for  your 
daily  bread  till  you're  too  tired  to  eat 
it — when  you  don't  know,  maybe, 
whether  there  will  be  any  bread  for 
the  next  day—" 

**Then  is  the  time  to  say  to  your- 
self, *My  Savior  knows,  and  he  is  the 
brother  bom  for  adversity.'  Don't 
you  think  he  could  understand  your 


troubles?    Or  don't  you  think  he  is 
willing  to  lighten  them." 

**They  don't  seem  to  be  the  kind  to 
pray  about,"  said  the  girl  hopelessly, 
and  the  white-haired  woman  smiled. 

**That's  just  the  point  I  want  to 
come  to, "  she  answered.  *  *It's  a  great 
mistake  to  think  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  only  the  Lord,  always  sitting  on  a 
great  white  throne,  far  above  us  and 
away  from  us.  He  is  the  man  too, 
just  as  truly  as  when  he  walked  on  the 
earth  with  Peter  and  John,  and  fed  the 
hungry  multitude  with  visible  bread, 
as  well  as  the  bread  of  life.  He  took 
our  human  nature  so  that  be  might 
feel  all  our  human  weakness,  and  pity 
it.  And  there  is  nothing  too  small, 
nothing  too  common  or  mean,  to  bring 
to  him.  Doesn't  he  say  *in  everything' 
make  your  wants  known?  One  of  the 
sweetest  Christians  in  the  world  said 
once  that  if  she  wanted  a  pin,  and 
didn't  know  where  to  find  it,  she  would 
ask  Jesus  to  guide  her  to  one,  and  he 
would  do  so." 

The  girl's  face  flushed.  **Do  you 
believe  that?"  she  asked  incredulously. 

**With  all  my  heart,"  was  the  an- 
swer.    **Why  not?" 

**I  wouldn't  dare  to  ask  such  a  thing. 
I  shouldn't  expect  to  be  answered." 

**Which  means  that  you  would 
rather  listen  to  Satan  than  to  Christ 
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He  whispers  to  you  that  it's  only  a 
figure  of  speech  when  you  are  told  to 
cast  your  burden  on  the  Lord,  that 
you  can't  really  do  it,  and  so  it's  no 
use  trying.  It's  all  right  to  pray 
about  your  lost  and  sinful  nature;  but 
your  daily  cares—the  things  that  make 
your  life — you  must  get  along  with  by 
yourself,  the  best  way  you  can.  I 
know  Satan's  arguments  and  tempta- 
tions by  personal  experience." 

"You've  had  your  troubles,  I  sup- 
pose," said  the  girl.  **E  very  body  has 
something;  but—" 

**But  you  think  they  can't  be  like 
yours?  Tell  me  one  thing  just  here: 
Did  you  ever  want  for  food?  Were 
you  ever  in  actual  hunger,  and  with- 
out a  crust,  without  a  penny  to  buy 
one?" 

**No,  I  never  was  as  poor  as  that," 
the  girl  replied.  *'I've  been  pretty 
close  to  it,  but  it  never  came  to  the 
pinch." 

*'Then  my  experience  has  gone 
farther  than  yours,  for  I've  been  ex- 
actly in  that  situation." 

The  girl  glanced  incredulously  at 
the  delicate  face,  the  white  hands,  the 
refined  dress  of  the  speaker. 

**It  don't  seem  possible,"  she  said; 
*7ou  look  as  if  you'd  always  been  a 
lady." 

**Yes,  but  that  made  it  all  the 
harder, — don't  you  see?  I  couldn't 
work,  and  to  beg  I  was  ashamed. 
Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  about 
it?  It's  rather  a  singular  little  story." 
The  girl's  eyes  answered  eagerly, 
and  into  the  lady's  came  a  certain  far- 
away look,  very  sweet  and  tender. 

**It  was  a  good  many  years  ago," 
she  said.  "I  had  my  husband  and  my 
children  then,  and  most  of  my  life  had 
heen  very  happy.  But  trouble  came 
iipon  us  in  one  way  and  another,  and 
one  day,  as  I  told  you,  I  found  myself 
without  money,  and  with  no  food  in 
the  house.  We  were  in  a  strange 
place,  moreover,  where  we  were  not 
known,  and  had  no  credit  with  trades- 
people. I  could  only  buy  what  I  paid 
tor  on  the  spot,  and  this  morning  I 
had  spent  my  very  last  pennies  for  a 
pint  of  milk.  There  was  a  little  bread 
in  the  house— not  much,  but  enough 
for  the  children's  breakfast.  I  gave 
it  all  to  them,  with  the  mUk,  and  I 


went  fasting  myself.  The  two  little 
girls  did  not  know,  and  their  father 
was  not  there.  He  had  gone  away  to 
seek  employment  and  means  of  sup- 
port for  us." 

**Well?"  asked  the  girl  breathlessly, 
as  the  speaker  paused.  **What  did 
you  do?" 

**It  was  Sunday  morning,"  con- 
tinued the  other,  **and  I  went  to 
church.  I  dressed  the  children  neatly, 
and  took  them  with  me  as  usual.  We 
had  suitable  garments.  No  one  would 
have  guessed,  to  look  at  us,  that  we 
were  penniless.  And  my  little  girls 
were  rosy-cheeked  and  healthy;  they 
had  not  suffered.  But  I  was  so  weak 
that  I  could  hardly  drag  myself 
along." 

**You  had  been  starving  yourself 
for  the  children!" 

*'That  was  nothing — for  a  mother. 
But  it  had  come  to  the  point  now  when 
the  children  must  starve  too,  unless  I 
had  help.  And  Satan  tempted  me  to 
despair  that  Sunday  morning.  'You 
see  that  God  isn't  thinking  of  you,' 
*  he  said.  *You  and  your  husband  have 
tried  to  be  good  Christians.  You've 
loved  Gk>d  and  your  neighbor,  and 
now  your  children  lack  bread.  If  it 
was  true  that  your  heavenly  Father 
watches  over  his  children,  to  provide 
for  them  that  obey  him,  would  you  be 
in  these  straits  now?  Oh,  it's  all  a 
delusion !  Fall  down  and  worship  me. 
My  ways  are  the  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness.'" 

**How  strange!"  the  girl  cried  out 
with  sudden  excitement.  **I've  felt 
that  way  myself,— just  as  if  something 
spoke  to  me!" 

**And  something  does  speak.  God's 
voice  and  Satan's  voice  strive  together 
in  our  hearts  oftener  than  we  think. 
I  was  tempted  to  turn  back  before  I 
had*gone  halfway.  It  seemed  such  a 
mockery  to  sit  in  church,  and  listen  to 
hymns  and  prayers  and  sermons,  when 
I  was  fainting  for  food.  *What  is  it 
to  God?  What  is  it  to  all  these  pious 
people?'  Satan  said.  *You'd  better  go 
and  tell  some  kind-hearted  sinner,  and 
let  him  give  you  something  to  eat.'  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  repeat  the  evil 
thoughts  that  came  to  me,  only  you 
know  that  God  suffers  us  to  be 
tempted  at  times.    It  is  one  of  his 
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ways  of  strengthening  our  faith.  And 
he  strengthened  me  to  resist.  I  don't 
know  how;  but  I  kept  on,  and  sat 
through  the  service,  and  heard  com- 
fortable words,  and  came  back  again 
at  noon  to  the  house  we  lodged  in.  It 
was  a  large  house,  with  a  good  many 
people  in  it;  but  I  did  not  know  any 
of  them.  On  the  first  floor  was  a 
ladies'  restaurant,  kept  by  a  woman, 
I  had  been  told;  but  I  had  never  been 
in  it.  It  was  always  closed  on  Sun- 
day, and  there  was  nothing  to  make  me 
think  of  it,  or  of  the  woman  who  kept 
it.  But  for  some  reason  or  other,  I 
did  think  of  her  as  I  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  back  window,  looking  into 
the  garden;  and  almost  immediately 
she  came  out  from  the  lower  door,  and 
crossed  the  grass-plot,  and  broke  off 
a  long  stem  of  gladiolus,  thick  set 
with  rosy  flowers. 

*  "Will  you  have  this?'  she  said, 
looking  up  to  me.  ^Let  one  of  your 
little  girls  come  down  for  it.  Or,  no; 
come  down  yourself,  please.  I  want 
to  ask  you  something.' 

**Now,  I  had  never  spoken  to  her 
before;  she  had  never  spoken  to  me: 
we  were  complete  strangers.  Yet  I 
did  not  feel  surprised  at  her  calling  to 
me.  I  went  down  to  the  garden  as  if 
it  was  th^  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world;  and,  as  we  stood  there  talking 
of  the  flowers,  she  said,  in  the  simplest 
way:— 

*  *  *  You  won't  be  offended,  — will  you  ? 
We  have  some  fine  oysters,— the  first 
of  the  season,— and  I'd  like  to  send 
you  a  dish  of  them.  Will  you  let  me 
do  it?' 

'  **Will  I  let  you?  I  shall  think  you 
are  very  kind,"  I  said.  *But  why  do 
you  want  to  do  such  a  thing  for  a 
stranger?' 

**  *0h!  I  happened  to  think  of  it. 
The  oysters  are  very  nice,'  she  Said, 
'and  the  cook  was  just  dressing  them. 
I'll  go  right  in,  and  send  up  a  tray.' 

**So  she  went  into  the  kitchen,  and 
I  back  to  my  rooms  upstairs;  and 
within  five  minutes  a  servant  came  up, 
carrying  a  tray  that  was  literally 
heaped  with  good  things.  There  was 
a  great  dish  of  oysters,  deliciously 
cooked,  and  crackers,  and  celery,  and 
coffee,  and  a  meringue  for  dessert,  and 
sweetmeats,   and  fruit, — a  perfectly 


luxurious  meal,  and  more  of  eveiy- 
thing  than  we  could  have  eaten  in 
three  meals.  You  can  imagine  how  I 
felt,  perhaps.  I  sha'n't  try  to  tell 
you;  for  that  isn't  all  the  story.  A 
message  came  up  to  me  later,— would 
I  come  down  and  sit  with  Mrs.  Blank 
a  little  while  in  the  evening?  I  went 
as  soon  as  the  children  were  asleep, 
and  found  her  alone  in  a  pretty  parlor, 
with  books  and  flowers  around  her. 
She  welcomed  me  in  the  most  cordial 
fashion,  and  began  to  talk  of  every- 
thing but  the  oysters.  But  my  heart 
was  too  full  to  keep  silence. 

•*  *I  want  you  to  tell  me  why  you 
sent  up  that  tray,'  I  asked.  *Did  you 
know  that  I  hadn't  so  much  as  a  crust 
of  bread  to  give  my  children,  and  that 
I  didn't  know  where  to  turn  to  find 
one?' 

**She  looked  at  me  with  amazement, 
but  her  eyes  shone. 

•*  *Why,  no,'  she  answered.  *How 
could  I  dream  of  such  a  thing?  But 
if  it's  true,  then  it  was  the  Lord  him- 
self that  spoke  to  me.  I  see  it  all 
now.' 

**I  ask  her  what  she  meant,  and  she 
told  me  that  she  had  seen  me  at 
church,  and  walked  home  behind  me: 
and  as  she  saw  me  go  to  my  room,  it 
suddenly  was  borne  in  upon  her  mind 
that  she  must  send  me  up  some  oys- 
ters. 

**  *It  wasn't  my  own  thought,'  she 
said.  *I  was  told  to  do  it,  and  I  ob- 
jected at  first.  She'll  think  it's  a 
piece  of  impertinence,  I  thought.  I've 
no  excuse  to  offer  for  it.  But  still 
something  kept  urging  me:  You  must 
send  up  those  oysters.  So  at  last  I 
went  out  into  the  garden,  and  saw  you 
at  the  window;  and  then  it  all  seemed 
simple  enough.  How  thankful  I  am 
that  I  listened  to  his  voice!  for  it  was 
surely  the  Lord  that  spoke,'  she  con- 
tinued. *And  now  you  must  tell  me 
all  your  trouble,  and  let  me  help  you. 
This  is  the  Lord's  doing.' 

**I  couldn't  doubt  that  it  was.  Had 
not  he  proved  it  to  both  of  us?  So  I 
told  her  the  whole  story,  just  as  I 
might  have  done  to  my  mother  or  my 
sister.  And  tenderly  as  a  mother  she 
cheered  and  comforted  me.  The  Lord 
would  help  my  husband  to  find  em- 
ployment, she  said,  and  meanwhile  it 
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was  clearly  his  "wUl  that  she  should 
take  care  of  me.  I  was  not  to  give 
myself  any  thought  for  the  morrow, — 
for  rent,  for  food,  for  anything.  It 
was  all  arranged  for  me.  And  I  saw 
so  plainly  whose  hand  was  leading  us 
both,  that  I  never  thought  of  refusing 
her  charity.  It  was  a  new  experience. 
I  had  never  had  to  accept  such  charity 
before;  but  if  that  was  Grod's  way  of 
caring  for  me  and  mine,  why  should  I 
object  to  it?  We  lived  with  this  friend, 
whom  he  had  sent  us,  for  a  month  be- 
fore my  husband  was  able  to  make  a 
home  again  for  his  family.  But  in  all 
that  time  I  never  felt  ashamed  or  cast 
down  by  my  dependence.  She  made 
me  feel  that  she  was  only  God's  serv- 
ant, doing  what  he  had  distinctly  sent 
her  to  do,  and  honored  in  doing  it." 

**She  was  a  wonderful  woman!"  ex- 
claimed  the  girl.      * -There    are    not 


many  like  her  in  the  world,  I  guess." 
**More  than  we  know,  perhaps," 
was  the  answer.  **God's  world  is  full 
of  his  messengers,  but  we  don't  always 
recognize  them." 

**I  begin  to  believe  one  of  them  has 
come  to  me,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  smile 
that  shone  through  tears.  **I  am  glad 
you  told  me  that  story.  It— it  brings 
the  Lord  closer,  somehow." 

And  she  went  away  with  her  heart 
strangely  lightened.  The  actual  strain 
of  life  was  just  the  same;  its  poverty 
and  hardship  were  visible  facts;  but 
for  a  moment  her  heart  had  compre- 
hended a  great  truth,— that  the  Son 
of  God,  **in  the  glory  of  the  Father 
which  he  had  with  him  before  the 
world  was,"  is  still  the  Son  of  man, 
**touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities." She  had  found  a  brother 
born  for  adversity. 

— Mary  Bradley,  in  Sunday  School  Times. 


COMMISSIONED. 


Oh,  it  is  sweet  to  feel  the  breath  of  God 
Blow  tbroug^h  our  sails  of  thought,  aud  waft 

them  on, 
Like  a  rich-freighted  ship, 
Heavy  with  blessings  for  those  eager  souls 
Who  wait  upon  the  shores  of  time  for  them! 

Tet  it  is  hard  to  put  the  songs  of  heaven 
In  words,  those  forms  of  earth-baked  clay 
In  which  we  mold  the  manna  sent  from  God 
To  hungry  souls  who  starve  for  bread*  of  life. 


For  like  disciples  in  the  olden  time, 

To  some  of  us  is  granted  privilege 

To  take  the  bread  the  Master  breaks  himself, 

And  give  to  famished  ones,  who  wait 

In  scattered  groups  on  the  green  earth. 

Let  us  be  wise,  and  graciously  divide 

These  crumbs  unto  the  chosen  ones: 

Lest  some  go  hungry  through  our  grudging 

gifts, 
And  never  taste  to  see  the  Lord  is  good. 

—Selected. 


THOUGHT.— PART  I. 


BY  ELBERT  A.  SMITH. 


ITS  qualities: 

IN  the  physical  world  the  gradation 
of  perfection  is  upward  toward 
man  where  it  finds  the  perfection 
of  usefulness  in  a  physical  contrivance 
best  adapted  to  subdue  and  rule  the 
world.  So,  in  the  world  of  mental 
activity,  we  find  the  same  gradation 
upward  toward  man  where,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  perfection  of  the  finite 
is  reached.  In  either  realm  mere  bulk 
seems   to   count   for   little.       Skill, 


celerity,   and  absolute  certainty  are 
the  factors  which  conquer. 

In  the  conjunction  of  the  material 
with  the  spiritual,  that  material  form 
is  given  to  each  creature  which  is  best 
adapted  to  its  spiritual  development. 
To  man,  in  whom  the  material  ele- 
ments are  arranged  in  their  most 
E leasing  and  useful  form,  is  given  the 
igher  mentality,  the  swift,  sure,  logi- 
cal, reasoning  power,  thought. 

It  is  this  mysterious,  unending  pro- 
cess going  on  in  our  minds  that  is 
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altering,  building,  and  making  us 
what  we  are,  almost  despite  ourselves, 
by  its  qualities  of  good  or  bad,  its 
slowness  or  speed,  its  certainty  or  its 
error. 

There  is  no  escape.  We  read  a 
book,  see  a  picture,  or  hear  a  spoken 
word,  and  a  train  of  thought  is  started 
in  our  minds  and  none,  least  of  all 
ourselves,  know  where  it  will  stop. 
From  a  strain  of  music  or  a  pretty 
flower  to  the  wonders,  the  mysteries 
of  eternity  is  a  short  flight  for  the 
human  mind. 

There  is  no  escape.  There  should 
be  no  desire  for  escape.  Only  the 
coward  shrinks  from  the  possibilities 
of  life.  The  brave  face  them  joyfully. 
Here  is  the  possibility  of  a  wreck  or  a 
salvation.  Well-directed  thought  may 
lead  to  the  acceptance  of  those  things 
that  are  for  our  eternal  welfare,  while 
neglected  thought  is  like  wild  fire, 
rimning  we  know  not  where,  burning 
up  the  good,  the  useful,  the  worthy, 
and  transforming  it  into  smoke,  ashes, 
and  noxious  gases. 

Clearly  there  are  some  things,  a 
multitude  of  them,  which  we  have  no 
right  to  thiY)k.  It  is  our  positive  duty 
even  from  the  most  selfish  point  of 
view  sedulously  to  avoid  them.  One 
bad  story  leaves  a  desire  for  two  more. 
One  evil  thought  goes  away,  and  at 
nightfall  returns  with  seven  others 
worse  than  himself,  laying  persuasive 
hands  upon  the  soul  and  leading  it 
into  abominations  terrible  for  the 
sober  mind  to  think  upon,  laying 
violent  hands  upon  it  and  forcing  it 
over  the  brink  down  to  destruction. 

The  wisely  directed  thought  leads 
upward,  finding  in  the  common,  the 
homely,  and  the  good,  the  spring 
board  from  which  it  leaps  into  the 
higher  glories.  The  soul  that  has 
risen  at^ve  the  ignoble  and  the  im- 
pure of  earth  does  not  return  to  dwell 
upon  them.  His  course  lies  ever 
above  these. 

The  wise  thought  goes  into  the 
highways  and  the  hedges,  into  the 
cities,  on  the  broad,  level,  boundless 
prairies,  up  and  down  through  the 
universe  gathering  friends,  the  best 
of  its  kind,  and  bringing  them  in  to 
the  feast  of  the  Master. 

Waiting  like  a  high  priest  before 


the  altar  of  the  mind,  bringing  Uie 
first  fruits  of  the  whole  world,  of  the 
material,  the  ideal,  the  religious,  the 
scientific,  it  lays  them  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
temple  and  the  dweller  therein,  for 
not  only  is  the  mind  benefited  for  all 
time,  but  the  temple  of  the  mind  is 
also  beautified. 

We  meet  the  man  of  intellect  upK>n 
the  street,   and  we  know  him   at   a 
glance  by  his  refined  face.     Here  is  a 
high  spirituality  that  taketh  joy   in 
the  things  of  the  ideal  world  and  in 
the  pure  and  beautiful  of  the  material 
world.      Pictures,   statuary,   fiowers, 
scenery  appeal  to  his  eye;   music,   to 
his  ear.     His  heart  is  open  to  the  sun- 
shine.    You  see  it  in  his  walk,  in  his 
gesture,  in  his  face,  in  his  eye  from 
which  his  soul  looks  into  yours  fear- 
lessly and  with  a  discernment  from 
which  the  evil  might  shrink.     You 
see  it  and  you  know  it.     Thought,  the 
great  artist,  has  been  at  work  upon 
this    man.      The   good  thought    has 
beautified  him. 

We  meet  the  churl  upon  the  street, 
and  we  know  the  man  just  as  surely. 
Not  all  the  paint  or  powder  of  the 
world,  not  all  the  Michael  Angelos  of 
fame  or  obscurity  could  conceal  or 
alter  the  fact.  The  improper  appeals 
to  his  vision;  the  vulgar,  to  his  ear. 
His  soul  has  fed  upon  the  impurities 
of  the  earth  and  the  haunting  shapes 
that  dwell  within  look  forth  from  his 
shifty  eyes.  His  starved  heart  is 
closed  to  the  sunshine.  No  green 
thing  springs  up  therein  to  gladden 
the  waste  places  with  something  of 
the  outdoor  bloom  and  beauty.  You 
see  this  and  know  it;  for  thought  has 
been  at  work  upon  this  man.  The  | 
malignant  thought  has  twisted  and 
deformed  him. 

It  may  not  seem  to  matter  so  much 
what  a  man  thinks,  but  it  does  matter. 
**As  a  man  thinketh,  so  he  is."  If  we 
do  not  guide  our  thoughts,  they  are 
guided  and  shaped  by  our  surrounding 
circumstances,  so  that  we  find  whole 
nations  for  long  periods  driven  into 
one  channel,  the  one  an  infidel,  one  a 
religionist;  one  a  warrior,  one  a 
farmer;  one  a  glorious,  dreamy,  in- 
spired poet— artist.  Egypt,  Rome, 
Greeec  come  to  the  mind  instinctively. 
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The  circumstances  that  gave  them 
iheir  trend  of  being  are  easily  dis- 
cernible. 

In  the  American,  mentality  seems 
to  be  overmatching  physical  strength 
and  fast  making  him   the  victim  of 
nervous    and    mental   derangements. 
His  mind  is  an  anvil,  his  thought  a 
hammer  swinging  swift,  sure,  cease- 
lessly.    The  pace  is  too  furious.     The 
flying  sparks  make  a  grand  show,  but 
it  is  not  the  surest  way  to  shape  the 
iron.     Some  day  the  anvil  sags,  the 
blows  become  erratic.     The  man  who 
has  * 'rushed  his  business"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  brain  is  broken  down  at 
sixty- 
Still  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  watch 
the  onward  march  of  thought  in  our 
own  country.     The  American  has  at 
last  gotten  himself  disentangled  from 
the  rush  of  events  and  strides  ahead 
of  time  into  the  future,   numberless 
decades.      He   matches  his  strength 
with  giants,  iron,  stone,    mountains, 
rivers,  the  elements.      He  challenges 
everything,  is  overwhelmed  by  noth- 
ing, and  wins  our  admiration  always. 
Nevertheless  his  thought  is  harnessed 
to  a  plow.    It  is  best  possibly.    There 
is  no  titling  at  wind  mills.     He  sees 
an  effect,  grasps  for  the  cause,  and, 
finding  it,  applies  it  to  his  own  use  to 
raise    a    cabbage    or    manufacture  a 
telescope. 

This  is  what  has  given  him  his  won- 
derful success  in  material  things.  He 
has  been  forced  into  it  by  the  bound- 
less territory  awaiting  the  develop- 
ment of  his  cultivation  where  the 
most,  the  very  utmost  must  be  accom- 
plished with  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure of  force.  His  gospel  is  the 
gospel  of  use!  He  does  not  stop  to 
reason  with  the  philosopher  whether 
**mankind  is  a  rascal"  or  with  the  poet 
"Whether  he  is  just  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels.  He  simply  says,  if  we  may 
borrow  for  a  moment  his  expression, 
**Mankind  is  here  and  he  has  got  to 
hustle." 

So  we  see  how  the  qualities  of 
thought  are  affected  by  surroundings, 
if  not  guarded.  Unwisely  nurtured, 
it  has  reduced  empires  to  ashes  and 
covered  the  ruins  with  bramble  and 
desert.  Wisely  directed,  it  has  re- 
claimed the  desert,  builded  the  empire, 


and  become  a  source  of  perpetual  de- 
light to  the  human  race,  a  strong  bid- 
wark  for  its  protection. 

**You  have  done  this  wrong,"  said 
the  teacher  to  the  scholar.  **But  I 
thought,  sir,—"  **What  right  had 
you  to  think?  You  are  here  to  obey!** 
**But,  sir,  I  didn't  think—"  **Why 
didn't  you  think?  what  are  your 
brains  for?"  This  is  the  way  some  of 
the  modem  demagogues  come  at  us. 
According  to  their  view  we  don't  think 
when  we  should  and  do  think  when 
we  should  not.  But  we  know  that  the 
mind  must  be  convinced  through  the 
agency  of  its  own  activity,  must  reach 
its  own  conclusions.  The  language  of 
the  great  Master  Builder  is,  **Come 
and  let  us  reason  together. "  We  must 
dig  our  own  diamonds^  if  we  would 
value  them.  If  we  would  revere  the 
truth,  we  must  make  it  our  own.  It 
is  not  less  ours  that  we  receive  it  from 
a  greater.  Our  light  is  ours,  though 
our  torch  be  lighted  from  our  neigh- 
bor's, neither  is  his  diminished  in  any 
way. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  think.  The 
second  to  think  right.  The  un- 
trained mind  is  an  undisciplined  sol- 
dier, head  forward,  shoulders  bent, 
hands  and  feet  in  the  way.  The 
trained  mind  reaches  its  conclusions 
by  straight,  swift  marches.  Its  evo- 
lutions are  all  to  the  point.  Its  battles 
are  well  planned,  skillfully  executed. 

There  is  mental  as  well  as  physical 
laziness.  If  you  can  persuade  a  man 
to  lay  idle  one  year,  it  is  not  hard  for 
him  to  idle  the  next;  he  has  not  the 
interest  of  the  man  in  the  full  activity 
of  life,  pushing  his  work.  Just  so 
when  the  mind  contends  with  trifles 
only.  It  shrinks  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  weighty  subjects  that 
are  from  time  to  time  forced  upon  it, 
with  as  much  actual  fear  and  pain  as 
some  indolent  ones  experience  in  the 
contemplation  of  hard  physical  labor. 

The  flower  draws  from  the  soil  its 
form  and  color.  Whatever  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  it  is  the  same  flower.  The 
mind  is  not  so  happily  exempt  from 
the  law  of  influence.  It  is  distinctly 
colored  by  that  upon  which  it  feeds. 
Those  minds  which  have  struck  root 
into  firm,  strong  soil,  are  firm,  strong, 
unconquerable.     Where  persecutions 
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and  death  have  stood  in  the  way  they 
have  run  fearlessly  to  do  duty's  bid- 
ding in  the  presentation  of  those 
truths  which  their  thought  has  dis- 
covered and  demonstrated,  so  that  all 
men  in  time  have  come  to  honor  their 
firmness.  It  was  the  firmness  of  con- 
viction, the  conviction  attendant  upon 
the  actual  perception  of  truth  through 
the  activity  of  their  own  minds. 

What  a  power  the  qualities  of  our 
thoughts  are  for  good  or  bad  in  the 
shaping  of  our  lives.  If  we  look 
within,  we  may  read  our  destinies. 
Nay;  we  may  alter  them,  if  we  will. 
Out  upon  predestination !  We  are  what 
we  make  ourselves.  Man  is  the  master 
of  his  own  destiny.  He  holds  within 
himself  the  germ  of  the  glorious.  Let 
him  see  to  it  that  he  gives  it  develop- 
ment. 

Who  shall  cry  in  the  last  day, 
**Lord,  my  thoughts  have  been  evil 
because  nothing  good  was  given  me 
to  think  upon"?  To  how  many  shall 
the  answer  come  back,  **The  world 
is  full  of  good,  but  you  gave  it  no 
heed  when  it  sought  you  out"? 


The  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  a 
higher,  broader  education,  that,  reach- 
ing every  child  of  earth,  shall  do  away 
with  ancient  superstition,  that  has  so 
long  befogged  the  mind  of  man,  whose 
rotten  cerements  are  still  clinging 
about  the  wounded  limbs  of  the  risen 
spirit  of  progess,  an  education  that,, 
by  directing  in  better  lines  of  thought 
shall  so  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  people 
'that  they  will  not  tolerate  those  who 
would  dominate  and  lead  astray  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  to  themselves 
personal  or  party  power. 

The  people  begin  to  realize  this 
and  one  of  them,  **thepoet  of  the  peo- 
ple," James  G.  Clark,  has  said:— 

"Swing  inward,  O  gates  of  the  futurel 

Swing  outward,  ye  doors  of  the  past. 
For  the  soul  of  the  people  is  moving 

And  rising  from  slumber  at  last; 
The  black  forms  of  night  are  retreating, 

The  white  peaks  have  signalled  the  day,. 
And  freedom  her  long  roll  is  beating, 

And  calling  her  sons  to  the  fray. 

"Swing  inward,  O  gates!  till  the  morning 
Shall  paint  the  brown  moutains  in  gold. 
Till  the  life  and  the  love  of  the  new  time 
Shall  conquer  the  hate  of  the  old." 
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"Oh,  under  the  cottage  roof! 

Or  under  the  palace  dome! 
Here's  to  the  Queen  of  Women, 

The  woman  who  loves  her  home; 
Finds  it  a  little  kingdom, 

In  which  she  can  always  stay, 
Making  it  better  and  fairer, 

And  happier  every  day. 

"Here's  to  the  Queen  of  Women! 

The  faithful  and  tender  wife! 
The  strength  of  her  husband's  heart, 

The  joy  of  her  husband's  life. 
Other  joys  vanish  away, 

Lighter  loves  come  to  an  end; 
The  true  wife  is  always  a  queen! 

Comforter!    CJounselor!    Friend! 

"Here's  to  the  Queen  of  Women, 
The  mother,  content  to  be 
Mother  and  nurse  and  teacher 
To  the  children  at  her  knee. 


She  is  the  woman  to  place 

All  other  women  above: 
She  is  the  woman  to  praise.^ 

She  is  the  woman  to  love! 

"What  is  a  scepter  and  crown, 

Crown  and  scepter  of  gold? 
Ermine  and  velvet  and  silk 

Falling  in  many  a  fold? 
Greater  the  mother  and  wife, 

Reigning  in  love  serene, 
Over  her  husband  and  home; 

Twenty  times  greater  a  queen! 

"Beauty  and  youth  will  not  last; 

Riches  may  make  themselves  wingsr 
Pleasure  and  fashion  too  oft 
Are  unsatisfactory  things. 
The  beauty,  the  heiress,  the  belle 

Alike  upon  love  must  lean; 
Only  the  wife  and  the  mother 
Is  always  and-  ever  a  queen!" 

—Selected! 
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SLEEP. 

''So  be  giveth  his  beloved  sleep/'— Psalms  127:  2. 

He  sees  when  their  footsteps  falter,  when  their  hearts  grow  weak  and  faint; 
He  marks  when  their  strength  is  failing,  and  listens  to  each  complaint! 
He  bids  them  rest  for  a  season,  for  the  pathway  has  grown  too  steep; 
And,  folded  in  the  fair,  green  pastures,  he  giveth  his  loved  ones  sleep. 

Xilke  weary  and  worn-out  children,  that  sigh  for  the  daylight's  close. 
He  knows  that  they  oft  are  longing  for  home  and  its  sweet  repose; 
So  he  calls  them  in  from  their  labors  ere  the  shadows  Vound  them  creep, 
And,  silently  watching  o'er  them,  he  giveth  his  loved  ones  sleep.   . 

He  giveth  it,  O,  so  gently!  as  a  mother  will  hush  to  rest 
The  babe  that  she  softly  pillows  so  tenderly  on  her  breast; 
Forgotten  are  now  the  trials  and  sorrows  that  made  them  weep, 
For,  with  many  a  soothing  promise,  he  giveth  his  loved  ones  sleep. 

He  giveth  it!    Friends,  the  dearest,  can  never  this  boon  bestow; 
But  he  touches  the  drooping  eyelids,  and  placid  the  features  grow; 
Their  foes  may  gather  about  them,  and  storms  may  round  them  sweep. 
But,  guarding  them  safe  from  danger,  he  giveth  his  loved  ones  sleep. 

All  dread  of  the  distant  future,  all  fears  that  oppressed  to-day, 
Like  mists  that,  clear  in  the  sunlight,  have  noiselessly  passed  away; 
Nor  call,  nor  clamor,  can  rouse  them  from  slumbers  so  pure  and  deep, 
For  only  his  voice  can  reacl\.them  who  giveth  his  loved  ones  sleep. 

Weep  not  that  their  toils  are  over,  weep  not  that  their  race  is  run; 
God  grant  we  may  rest  as  calmly  when  our  work,  as  theirs,  is  done! 
Till  then  we  will  yield  with  gladness  our  treasures  to  him  to  keep. 
And  rejoice  in  the  sweet  assurance,  he  giveth  his  loved  ones  sleep. 

—Selected. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    HISTORY. 

THE  FEUDAL  CONDITION. 

"In  all  ages  ^^^®'  *^^  ^*y  ^®  ^^*  ^^  ^  ^  **^® 

Every  human  heart  is  human,  past  ages  of  man  the  conflict  between 

And  m  even  savage  bosoms  good  and  evil,  the  patient  workings, 

There  are  yearnings,  longings,  strivings,  the  slow,  sure  triumph  of  God? 

A^t^h^ai^rdT^^^^^^^^  About  the  close  of  the  nmth  century, 

Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness,  the  people  of  Western  Europe,  still  m 

Touch  God's  right  hand  in  the  darkness  a  half  barbarous  condition  seemed  to 

And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened."  pj^fej.  the  condition  of  tribal  depend- 

THUS  sings  the  poet  sweetly  while  ence,  and  the  partial  unity  which  had 

the  historian,  looking  upon  the  been  attained  by  several  states  and 

recorded  deeds  of  mankind,  writes  kingdoms  began  to  be  broken  up,  and 

what  may  at  a  casual  reading,  seem  the  causes  assigned  for  this  are  that 

contradictory;    *  All  ages  and  peoples  barbarism  in  its  very  nature  desires 

have  had  their  scapegoats.    The  mean-  perfect  freedom  and  despises  restraint 

ness  and  barbaric  gloom  of  human  and  that  Christianity  hsid  at  this  time 

nature  have  always  found  something  everywhere  supplanted  the  mythology 

which  they  might  rend  and  tear  with  of  the  North, 

popular  approval."    May  not  both  be  But  why  should  Christianity  have 
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the  effect  of  causing  a  deterioration  in 
the  condition  of  those  people  who  ac- 
cepted it?  Let  lis  see.  Nearly  nine 
hundred  years  had  passed  since  the 
Son  of  God  walked  upon  the  earth  and 
taught  the  **word  that  endureth  for- 
ever," and  they  who  on  earth  professed 
to  be  his  church  had  so  departed  from 
the  faith  that,  while  they  labored  with 
zeal  to  destroy  the  beliefs  of  pagan- 
ism, they  fed  the  ferocious  honesty  of 
the  barbarian  nature  with  many  things 
untrue  to  the  .gospel. 

"In  the  tenth  century  all  classes  of 
people,  from  the  king  to  the  lowest 
serf  were  haunted  with  the  belief  that 
the  world  was  soon  to  be  destroyed." 
As  soon  as  the  thousand  years  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  were  fulfilled,  they 
looked  for  the  Dies  Irae,  that  terrible 
time  of  judgment  when  the  heavens 
should  be  rolled  back  as  a  scroll  and 
the  earth  and  all  therein  should  pass 
away  in  fire,  and  in  the  shadow  of  this 
awful  foreboding  it  was  impossible  for 
any  great  human  interests  to  flourish. 

**What  was  the  Empire  of  Charle- 
mange— so  reasoned  the  monks  and 
fanatics— since  the  Dies  Irae  was  at 
hand?  Why  should  any  fabric  of  hu- 
man greatness  and  folly  be  longer 
maintained  in  the  shadow  of  this  im- 
pending catastrophe?  With  such  a 
cataclysm  just  before,  the  mass-book 
was  better  than  a  constitution,  and  an 
ascension  robe  more  important  than 
the  robe  of  a  king." 

From  the  causes  named  with  the 
added  influence  of  many  special  cir- 
cumstances. Western  Europe  drifted 
into  the  feudal  state.  The  king  was 
the  suzerain  or  sovereign  of  all  the 
nobles  of  the  kingdom,  but  so  irregu- 
lar was  the  system  that  many  dukes 
and  marquises  held  their  lands  in  en- 
tire independence  of  the  king. 

There  were  three  conditions  on 
which  feudal  lands  were  held,  hom- 
age, taxation,  and  military  service. 
By  the  act  of  homage  a  vassal  signi- 
fied his  submission  to  his  lord.  When 
a  person  was  to  become  a  vassal,  be 
knelt  with  uncovered  head  before  his 
liege  and  prayed  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  feudal  relation 
with  him.  When  his  request  was 
granted,  the  vassal  took  off  his  sword 
and  spurs,  ungirt  his  belt,  knelt  be- 


fore his  lord,  placed  his  own  two 
hands  in  his  and  said:  '*I  become 
your  man  from  this  day  forth,  of  life 
and  limb,  and  will  hold  faith  to  you 
for  the  lands  I  claim  to  hold  of  you. " 

The  greater  nobles  usually  paid 
their  taxes  to  the  king  in  money,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  lords  of  low  degree 
the  products  of  the  land  were  often 
brought  and  * 'peasants  and  villagers 
were  often  seen  gathering  from  the 
fields  and  hamlets  the  tithes  belong- 
ing to  the  master  and  conveying  the 
same  in  rude  carts  to  the  stone  house 
of  the  baronial  castle." 

But  more  than  either  of  the  previous 
considerations  vassalage  depended 
upon  military  service.  A  vassal  was 
solemnly  bound  to  rally  at  the  call  of 
his  lord  and  to  fight  for  him  in  all  his 
engagements,  if  need  be,  to  the  death. 
'*Woe  to  the  wight  who  failed  to  arm 
Jiimself  for  the  fray.  Sometimes  the 
expedition  was  long  and.  full  of  hard- 
ships. Grenerally  it  was  undertaken 
at  the  caprice  or  whim  of  the  suzerain 
who,  tired  of  the  gluttony  of  peace, 
sought  instinctively  the  noble  sport  of 
slaughter.  What  cared  the  well- 
fattened  king,  the  duke,  the  marquis 
for  the  butchery  of  the  low-bom  serfs 
and  cattle  whom  they  drove  into  the 
fight?" 

But  the  eleventh  century  was 
ushered  in,  the  thousand  years  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  was  ended,  the 
dreaded  Dies  Irae  went  by,  and  earth 
rolled  still  upon  her  wings  without 
change.  Christians  came  to  see  that 
the  great  drama  of  the  world  was  still 
unfinished  and,  freed  from  the  shadow 
of  impending  fate,  found  time  and 
occasion  for  other  things  than  fearful 
preparation  for  the  coming  fate. 

For  many  years  the  fanatic  religious 
spirit  had  caused  men  to  seek  to  quiet 
uneasy  consciences  by  pilgrimages  to 
some  holy  place.  **He  who  had 
sinned,  who  had  consumed  his 
youth  in  lawlessness  and  passion, 
he  who  had  in  his  manhood 
done  some  bloody  deed  for  which 
he  was  haunted  by  specters,  he  who 
had  forgotten  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
stopped  his  ears  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  weak,  must,  ere  the  twilight  faded 
into  darkness,  find  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation by  throwing  off  the  insignia 
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of  human  x)ower  and  folly  going  bare- 
foot to  the  holy  places  of  the  East. 
And  what  other  spot  so  sacred,  so 
meritorious,  as  the  scene  of  the  cruci- 
fixion and  burial  of  Christ?" 

About  the  middle  of  the  century, 
the  Seljuk  Turks  coming  from  the 
northeast  began  a  series  of  triumphant 
campaigns  in  which  they  gained  con- 
trol over  the  greater  part  of  Central 
aod  Western  Asia  including  Palestine. 
With  horror  the  followers  of  Christ 
received  the  news  that  the  **Seljuk 
dogs  were  spuming  and  spitting  upon 
the  lowly  at  the  very  tomb  of  their 
Lord." 

Peter  of  Picardy,  a  pious  monk,  re- 
turning from  Palestine  to  Italy  told  of 
the  brutal  insults  inflicted  by  the 
Turks  ui)on  Christian  pilgrims,  how 
they  were  beaten,  mocked,  and  tram- 
pled under  foot  by  the  followers  of  the 
false  prophet,  Mohammed.  Peter 
himself  had  suffered  and  was  able  to 
tell  the  tale  with  pathos  and  eloquence 
that  roused  those  who  heard  and  sent 
over  Europe  the  premonitory  thrill  of 
a  great  upheaval. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  a  monk  and  native 
of  Amiens  in  France,  also  visited 
Palestine  and  returning  reported  to 
Pope  Urban  11.,  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed of  the  cruelty  of  the  Turks 
practiced  upon  the  Christians,  and, 
being  encouraged  by  the  Pope,  he 
traveled  through  Itely  and  Prance, 
going  from  town  to  town,  from  church 
to  church  preaching  the  holy  war. 

There  are  students  of  history  who 
see  other  motives  actuating  in  the 
xmited  movement  that  followed  than 
pure  religious  zeal.  They  see  reason 
for  believing  that  the  Greek  Emperor 
saw  the  prospect  of  rescue  and  sup- 
port in  resisting  the  advance  of  the 
invading  Turks  whose  conquering 
hosts  had  approached  ^  so  near  his 
domains;  that  the  Pope  saw  a  way 
opened  up  to  him  by  which  he  might 
gain  unquestioned  recognition  as  the 
head  of  Christendom  and  confound 
his  enemies  who  had  opposed  him  in 
favor  of  Clement  III.;  that  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  saw  an  oppor- 
tvmity  to  recover  from  the  feudal 
barons  their  lost  power,  while  the 
priests  saw  the  promotion  and  glory 
of  the  church,  and  the  people,  rising 


as  one  man  in  ignorant  fanaticism 
raised  the  wild  cry,  Dieu  le  Veuty  Grod 
wills  it. 

And  what  a  cry  that  was!  What  an 
impetus  it  gave  to  the  movement,  for 

'*Id  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  yearnings,  longings,  strivings, 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not." 

How  little  that  horde  of  ignorant 
zealots,  gathered  from  Prance,  Italy, 
Grermany,  and  Britain  understood  of 
the  gospel  of  peace  when  they  '*saw 
in  the  gore  of  the  Moslems  smeared 
on  sword-blade  and  Cross  the  element 
of  purification  and  peace."  They 
fought  for  the  cross  and  the  tomb  of 
Him  who  would  not  allow  his  disciples 
to  draw  their  swords  for  his  own 
person,  who  healed  instantly  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  impulsive 
Simon  Barjona,  and  said  at  another 
time,  **My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  my  servants  fight," 
who,  having  power  to  call  for  twelve 
legions  of  angels,  had  another  spirit 
in  him  that  caused  him  to  submit  to 
the  violence  of  men. 

How  finely  Lew  Wallace  draws  at- 
tention to  the  inconsistency  of  those 
merciless  champions  of  the  papal 
faith,  the  inconsistency  of  that  faith 
with  the  gospel  of  peace,  in  the  sen- 
tence, **Upon  his  hilt  a  Spanish  cross, 
upon  his  lips,  a  Spanish  oath."  Only 
Grbd  can  judge  that  multitude  that 
roused  to  unity  under  the  banner  of 
the  cross  for  the  good  they  compre- 
hended not. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  going  through 
village  and  hamlet  and  from  church  to 
feudal  castle  was  followed  by  enthusi- 
astic crowds  who  listened  in  reverence 
to  the  story  of  his  wrongs.  Bowing 
down,  they  kissed  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment, and  it  brings  the  smile  of  in- 
credulity to  men  and  women  to-day  to 
read  that  the  hairs  from  the  mane  of 
his  mule  were  preserved  as  precious 
mementos.  But  the  smile  of  incredu- 
lity turns  to  one  of  pity  at  the  thought 
that  the  human  race  has  at  any  time 
been  so  degenerate,  that  ever  the 
masses  have  crouched  in  such  blind 
worship  before  men  when  the  pure 
gospel  calls  upon  all  that  is  fine  and 
noble  in  man  to  rise  and  be  independ- 
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ent  of  all  save  the  government  of  right 
and  truth;  saying  to  him, 

''Stand  up  erect;  thou  hast  the  form 
and  likeness  of  thy  Grod." 

This  spirit  rises  up  strongly  in  every 
true,  free  heart  when  the  mind  reverts 
to  facts  that  history  holds  upon  her 
pages,  showing  with  what  an  iron 
hand  papacy  has  ruled  where  it  could 
and  fought  to  spread  its  domination. 

Read  of  the  proud  German  emperor, 
Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  the  West,  suc- 
cessor of  Caesar  and  Charlemagne, 
standing  humbly,  barefoot,  and  in 
sackcloth,  for  three  days  in  the  snow 
and  sleet  at  the  castle  gate  of  Canossa 
before  he  was  admitted  to  prostrate 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pope  and 
promise  submission  and  obedience, 
and  as  you  read  frown  upon  the  dark 
tyranny  by  which  that  pope  had 
power  to  lift  him  up  and  bestow  upon 
him  the  kiss  of  reconciliation— recon- 
ciliation arising  from  gratified  ambi- 
tion. 

Frown,  too,  upon  that  ambition  for 
power  that  called  for  the  obliteration 
of  a  married  priesthood,  that  sent 
many  an  Abelard  to  the  monastery  and 
many  a  Heloise  to  weep  under  the 
veil  of  the  nunnery;  for  the  head  may 
choose  its  course  and  the  heart  may 
beat  in  protest. 

The  fame  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
spread  throughout  Europe  and  even 
into  England  and  did  much  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  great  international 
council  held  at  Clermont  in  Prance,  in 
1095. 

Before  the  multitudes  gathered  on 
that  occasion,  including  three  hundred 
bishops  and  thousands  of  priests. 
Pope  Urban  accompanied  by  Peter  the 
Hermit  and  the  cardinals  ascended  a 
throne  and  made  an  address  calculated 
to  stir  the  people  and  fire  them  with 
the  desire  to  redress  the  violence  done 
to  their  religion  and  to  wrest  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  infidel  Turks. 

Picture  to  yourselves  if  you  can 
that  tumultuous  scene  of  excitement, 
where  mailed  warriors  pressed  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne  and  brand- 
ished the  sword  while  monks  in  robe 
atd  cowl  held  close  the  crucifix  and 
muttered  prayers,  and,  thrown  to  the 
breeze  were  grotesque  banners,  high- 


est and  foremost,  the  banner  of  the 
red  cross.  Above  the  brandished 
swords  and  spears,  waving  banners 
and  excited  people  see  upon  the  throne 
the  man  whose  words  to  that  mass  let 
loose  all  the  warlike  nature  of  the  age 
under  the  sanction  of  religion  and 
retributive  justice  and  with  it  the 
greed  that  coveted  the  wealth  of  Asia 
which  might  be  taken  from  the  infi- 
dels with  Christ's  blessing  upon  the 
pillage. 

As  you  read  the  words  spoken  to 
that  multitude,  pause  to  ask  yourself 
if  ever  the  feet  of  the  lowly  Nazarene 
led  the  way  for  his  disciples  over 
fields  of  blood,  if  ever  his  voice  roused 
in  a  human  breast  the  feelings  that 
transformed  the  man  into  a  demon 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  enemies,  if 
ever  he  counseled  his  followers  to 
anything  but  patience  under  affliction 
and  the  overcoming  of  evil  with  good, 
and  consider  whether  the  spirit  of  his 
teaching  was  not  couched  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  apostle  who  said,  **As  much 
as  lieth  in  you  live  peaceably  with  all 
men"? 

These  were  the  words  of  *'His  Holi- 
ness":— 

''Christian  warriors,  rejoice!  for 
you  who  without  ceasing  seek  vain 
pretext  for  war  have  to-day  found 
true  ones.  You  are  not  now  called  to 
avenge  the  injuries  of  men,  but  in- 
juries offered  to  God.  It  is  not  now  a 
town  or  castle  that  will  reward  your 
valor,  but  the  wealth  of  Asia,  and  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  If 
you  triumph  over  your  foes  the  king- 
doms of  the  East  will  be  your  herit- 
age. If  you  are  conquered  you  will 
have  the  glory  of  dying  where  Christ 
died.  This  is  the  time  to  prove  that 
you  are  animated  by  a  true  courage, 
and  to  expiate  so  many  violences  com- 
mitted in  the  bosom  of  peace.  When 
Christ  summons  you  to  his  defense  let 
no  base  affections  detain  you  at  home. 
Listen  to  nothing  but  the  groans  of 
Jerusalem,  and  remember  that  the 
Lord  has  said,  'He  thpit  will  not  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  me  is  im- 
worthy  of  me.'  Gird  your  swords  to 
your  thighs,  ye  men  of  might  It  is 
our  part  to  pray,  yours  to  do  battle; 
ours— with  Moses— to  hold  up  un- 
wearied hands,  yours  to  stretch  forth 
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the   sword    against   the   children   of 
Amalek." 

•*Then,"  says  the  historian,  '*the 
suiting  mass  arose  in  their  enthusi- 
astic ra^e,  and  the  loud  cry  of  Dieu  le 
VeutI  Dieu  le  Veut!  resounded  like 
the  voice  of  many  waters.      *Grod  in- 


deed wills  it,'  responded  the  Pope. 
*Go  forth,  brave  warriors  of  the  Cross, 
and  let  **God  wills  it"  be  your  watch- 
word and  battle-cry  in  the  holy  war.' " 
Thus  were  the  Crusades  formally  pro- 
claimed. 


A   FRAGMENT. 


What  if,  while  I  sit  here  alone, 

A  voice  I  have  not  heard  for  years, 
Should  grreet  me  in  the  low,  sweet  tone 

That  once  was  music  to  my  ears; 
And  I  Bhould  start  from  memory's  sway, 

And,  turning,  find  you  sitting  there 
Unchanged  as  though  'twere  yesterday 

Your  feet  went  tripping  down  the  stair? 

Or,  if,  upon  some  summer  day, 

'Mid  song  of  birds  and  hum  of  bees, 
I  should  go  down  the  woodland  way 

To  our  old  tryst  beneath  the  trees; 
And,  starting  back  in  glad  surprise, 

I  should  behold  you  waiting  there, 
The  old  light  shining  in  your  eyes — 

The  sunlight  tangled  in  your  hair? 


In  vain  I  shall  not  see  the  glow 

Of  wine  brown  eyes  or  catch  the  smile 
Of  ruby  lips;  but  yet  I  know 

That  you  are  near  me  all  the  while. 
For  I  so  loved  you  in  that  range 

Of  sunny  years  that  my  poor  heart 
Would  bleed  afresh  and  count  it  strange 

To  think  God  held  us  far  apart. 

'And  so,  when  evening  shadows  creep 

And  night  falls  softly  o'er  the  lea, 
You  touch  my  eyelids  and  I  sleep, 

And  sleeping,  dream  of  heaven  and  thee. 
And  when  some  summer  morn  shall  break 
That  finds  me  chilled  by  death's  cold  dew. 
You  need  but  kiss  me,  I  shall  wake, 
And  waking  be  in  heaven  with  you. 

—Jean  Ingleside. 
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THE  STORY  ENDS. 

THIS  story  must  now  be  brought 
to  an  end,  and  the  reader  will 
please  bear  in  mind  that,  between 
this  chapter  and  the  last,  several 
years  have  passed  by.  Isaac  Levin  • 
sohn  is  no  longer  a  youth;  he  is  a 
happy  father  of  five  children,  and  has 
a  loving  partner  in  his  wife.  The  de- 
sire of  his  heart  is  realized,  for  his 
present  position  enables  him  to  go  to 
2JI  parts  of  the  kingdom,  preaching 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  and 
gives  him  the  opportunity  for  relating 
God's  gracious  ways  with  himself, 
and  with  many,  yes,  very  many,  of  the 
nation  of  Israel. 

Thus  far  has  the  Lord  led  me,  and 
as  I  oast  a  retrospective  look  over  the 
years  that  have  gone  by,  I  thank  my 
God  for  every  diflBlculty  and  every  sor- 
row I  have  undergone,   and  for  his 


peace  which  passes  all  understanding, 
which,  even  this  day,  fills  my  heart. 
He  has  made  my  dangers,  adventures, 
journeys,  hungerings,  and  weariness, 
yes,  my  every  trial  to  become  an  occa- 
sion of  thanksgiving.  I  cannot  cease 
to  thank  God  for  enabling  me  to  settle 
in  this  land  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, and  in  delivering  me  from  a 
country  of  cruel  despotism.  But  what 
is  this  compared  with  that  great  lib- 
erty into  which  I  have  been  brought, 
even  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  gospel 
of  Grod's  Son,  which  he  gives  to  all 
who  come  to  him,  whether  they  be 
Jews  or  Grentiles.  O,  how  I  long  that 
my  Jewish  brethren  might  learn  to 
put  aside  every  form  of  self -righteous- 
ness, and,  casting  aside  the  burdens 
of  Rabbinism,  simply  trust  in  Jesus 
who  is  abundantly  able  to  save. 

But  this  chapter  is  especially  writ- 
ten in  order  to  recount  some  of  God's 
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gracious  ways  with  my  family  in 
Eovno.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  there  during  the  last  three 
years,  caused  by  the  bitter  persecu- 
tions against  the  Jews,  which  have 
broken  out  in  various  parts  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  Thousands  of  Jews 
have  been  driven  out  of  their  homes 
and  from  scenes  of  comfort  and  aflu- 
ence,  to  perish  in  misery  and  want. 
Great  fires  have  been  maliciously 
ignited,  and  the  houses  of  many  Jews 
— indeed,  at  times  whole  villages  in- 
habited by  Jews—have  been  burnt, 
and  the  poor  people  have  been  cast 
out,  almost  naked,  to  starve  an&  to 
perish.  Around  the  burning  ruins 
cruel  mobs  have  gathered,  and  while 
witnessing  the  conflagrations  they 
have  mocked  the  cries  of  the  innocent 
children  and  tears  of  their  mothers  as 
they  were  driven  out,  where,  they 
knew  not.  In  the  face  of  this  wicked- 
ness, let  English  Christians  ask, 
*'How  can  the  Jews  in  Russia  have 
any  kinder  thoughts  of  the  Christian 
religion  than  I  used  to  have?"  For 
these  persecutions  are  inflicted  upon 
the  Jews  simply  because  they  are 
Jews! 

Yet  **the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
Thee."    (Psa.  76: 10.) 

Ten  years  had  passed  away  since  I 
had  heard  from  my  dear  family,  and 
at  length  my  longings,  my  yearnings, 
my  prayers  for  news  from  my  home 
were  answered.  But,  alas,  what  news ! 
My  father  had  died  a  victim  to  the 
persecutions,  my  precious  mother  was 
a  widow,  and,  with  my  two  young  sis- 
ters, was  brought  to  desolation. 

How  to  act  or  what  to  do  I  knew 
not!  Would  my  mother  accept  any 
help  from  me?  Would  she  so  much 
as  receive  a  letter  from  her  son,  who 
for  ten  years  had  been  cut  off,  cursed, 
and  considered  as  dead?  However, 
my  duty  was  plain,  and  I  wrote: — 

**My  dear  mother: — I  have  heard 
of  your  terrible  calamity.  Remember 
that  God  is  wise,  loving,  and  right- 
eous. O,  if  I  knew  how  to  comfort 
you,  how  gladly  1  would  do  so,  I  would 
then  endeavor  to  cheer  you. 

**My  dear  mother,  for  ten  years  I 
have  been  compelled  to  be  silent. 
Will  you  now  allow  me  to  offer  you  a 


few  words  of  sympathy,  for  my  faeart 
bleeds  for  you? 

**How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of 
God.  He  has  called  you  to  be  a 
lonely  widow.  May  it  not  be,  dear 
mother,  for  some  wise  and  good  pur- 
pose? When  I  think  of  you,  my 
precious  mother,  and  my  dear  young* 
sisters,  whom  I  cannot  help,  I  feel 
sure  that  he,  who  is  a  Father  unto  the 
fatherless  and  a  husband  to  the  wido^r, 
will  not  allow  you  to  live  unprotected 
and  unprovided  for,  but  will  give  you 
succor. 

**I  am  very  anxious  to  help  you, 
will  you  allow  me  the  pleasure  to  do 
so,  and  let  me  do  my  sacred  duty  to 
you  as  becomes  8  son?  Of  the  little 
that  T  have  you  shall  have  a  part. 
You  shall  not  want.  i>I  wiU  rather 
deny  myself  in  order  that  my  precious 
mother  may  be  provided  for.  If  I 
only  have  one  penny  you  shall  have 
half  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  Grod 
will  supply  all  my  needs.  I  enclose 
.  .  .  notes,  which  you  will  be  able  to 
exchange  anywhere,  and  will  joyfully 
send  you  .  .  .  every  month." 

I  was  impatient  to  receive  a  reply. 
At  last  it  came,  and  with  what  feelings 
did  I  read  the  words  written  in  my 
mother's  handwriting! 

'*My  dear  son,— Your  sweet  letter 
came  to  hand  when  your  sisters  and 
myself  were  at  prayers  over  the  grave 
of  your  sainted  father.  We  were 
there  for  several  hours,  prostrate,  and 
crying  that  his  holy  soul  might  inter- 
cede for  us,  three  lonely  women.  My 
eyes  were  nearly  blinded  with  much 
crying  as  we  lay  prostrate  upon  the 
sacred  soil,  under  which  rests  your 
precious  father,  and  my  sweet  com- 
panion, husband  and  all.  Oh!  what 
am  I  without  him?  Life  is  not  worth 
living.  Oh !  why  has  not  God  taken 
me  first? 

**Opening  your  letter,  your  dear 
sisters  read  it  with  me.  We  were  all 
overcome,  and  we  all  burst  out  crying 
and  lamenting,  and  when  we  came  to 
ourselves  we  three  vowed  that  God  of 
your  fathers  should  be  our  God. 

**Your  letter,  my  dear  child,  has  al- 
most made  me  brokenhearted.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  me  that  you  should  show 
me  such  kindness,  when  I  think  that 
you  are  a  Christian  and  have  been  one  . 
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for  some  years.  I  never  thought  that 
a  Christian  would  show  such  kindness 
to  a  mother  in  distress,  more  espe- 
cially in  my  ease,  as  I  consider  how 
we  have  acted  towards  you,  and  erased 
your  name  from  our  family  register, 
pronouncing  you  accursed  and  a 
meshamad. 

**If  we  had  seen  you  on  the  streets 
of  Kovno  starving,  and  in  the  greatest 
misery,  w^e  should  have  naturally  re- 
joiced— w^e  should  not  even  have  offered 
you  a  morsel  of  bread  or  a  cup  of  water, 
and  yet  as  soon  as  Grod  has  visited  us 
with  trouble  you  are  coming  forward 
to  be  a  savior  unto  us.  You  certainly, 
I  roust  confess,  exhibit  a  better  spirit 
than  what  any  of  us  would  have 
shown. 

"My  dear  son,  whom  I  considered 
dead,  is  after  all  alive!  I  thank  you 
for  your  sweet  words  of  comfort  and 
offered  help.  The  notes  are  to  hand, 
and  they  are  indeed  a  most  acceptable 
gift.     God  himself  reward  you. 

**Yet,  oh!  how  I  wish  I  could  be 
sure  that  my  Son  Isaac  still  feared 
God,  the  Grod  of  Israel.  I  fear  you 
have  forsaken  him.  Seek  his  face 
now.  There  is  no  Grod  like  unto  Je- 
hovah, the  God  of  Israel." 

A  fresh  opportunity  was  thus 
opened  to  me  for  corresponding  with 
my  mother.  I  began  to  realize  that 
although  her  terrible  troubles  were 
almost  more  than  she  could  bear, 
probably  they  would  become  the  means 
of  her  blessing.    While  rendering  tem- 

Eoral  help,  I  began  at  once  to  send 
er,  in  one  form  and  another,  the 
words  of  truth.  I  translated  a  sermon 
on  ''Christ  our  Passover,"  and  sent  it 
to  her,  with  a  letter  from  which  the 
following  sentences  are  extracted:— 

**I  wish  to  explain  that  which  seems 
a  mystery  to  you.  You  are  surprised 
that  I  should  want  to  help  you.  It  is 
strange  to  you  that  I,  your  sod,  should 
show  kindness  to  you,  my  own  mother. 
Is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  son  to  help 
his  mother?  especially  is  it  not  mine 
to  help  her  who,  from  my  earliest 
days,  has  brought  me  up  with  tears 
and  prayers? 

**I  know  you  do  not  understand  my 
profession  of  Christianity.  You  have 
110  doubt  an  idea  that  the  religion  I 
have  embraced  is  as  the  religion  of  the 


Christians  whom  you  see  in  Kovno. 
These  people  are  Ooyim  [idolaters], 
whose  lives  are  unworthy.  But  I  am 
not  a  Ooi  [idolater];  I  worship  the  God 
of  Israel;  Jehovah  is  my  God,  and 
none  other  Grod  do  I  serve. 

**The  true  Christian  religion  is  a 
different  thing  entirely  from  what  you 
see.  True  Christianity  ennobles  a 
man  and  makes  him  pure,  true,  and 
holy.  It  teaches  people  to  love  one 
another,  and  to  forgive  even  their  ene- 
mies, and  although  you  have  for  years 
disowned  me  because  I  am  a  Christian, 
yet  I  have  never  forgotten  to  pray  for 
you,  my  dear  mother,  and  for  all  my 
kindred. 

**Had  I  not  been  a  believer  in  the 
Messiah,  and  influenced  by  his  beauti- 
ful teaching,  very  likely  the  door  of 
my  heart  would  have  been  shut  against 
even  you,  and  others  with  you.  The 
remembrance  that  I  was  cut  off  by 
you,  and  cursed,  might,  perhaps,  have 
caused  me  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
sad  cry  of  even  a  mother,  but  were  I 
guilty  of  such  conduct,  I  should  be 
unworthy  to  be  called  a  Christian,  a 
name  you  cannot  understand,  but  one 
which,  thank  God,  is  known  here. 

''I  have  a  magnificent  example  be- 
fore me,  when  I  think  of  the  last 
words  of  the  dying  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
When  he  gazed  from  the  cross  of 
shame  and  anguish  upon  the  multitude 
who  triumphed  in  his  death,  he 
prayed,  'Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.'  When 
I  think  of  him,  and  know  that  he  is 
my  Savior,  how  can  I  help  loving 
him?  This  Jesus  is  the  Savior  of  the 
world.  To  him  every  knee  shall  bow. 
The  more  I  think  of  him  the  more  I 
must  love  him.  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  my  joy  through  trusting  and 
loving  him." 

My  mother  replied  as  follows:— 

**My  dear  boy, — A  thousand  thanks 
for  your  kind  letter  with  the  sermon 
by  Rabbi  Spurgeon.  He  must  be  a 
man  full  of  earnestness,  and  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  he  is  as  earnest  in 
his  religion  as  your  sainted  father  was 
in  his. 

**My  dear  child,  I  never  in  my  life 
thought  the  Christian  religion  could 
make  men  so  good  and  true  as  you 
tell  me  they  are. 
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**The  sermon  I  have  read  and  lent 
to  others  who  have  read  it  with  much 
interest.  It  almost  bewilders  me. 
Concerning  the  teaching  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Passover  as  given  in  the 
sermon,  is  it  really  true?  Can  it  be 
true?  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true. 
If  it  is  true,  how  is  it  that  the  wise  in 
Israel  know  it  not?  Why  does  not 
our  God,  who  can  do  wonders,  reveal 
it  unto  us  and  somehow  make  us  be- 
lieve in  it,  so  that  we  shall  not  doubt 
it? 

'*I  should  much  like  to  enjoy  the 
happiness  and  peace  which  you  tell 
me  faith  in  the  Messiah  gives.  Pray 
for  me,  my  dear  child." 

Such  words,  coming  from  my  dear 
mother,  filled  me  with  gratitude  and 
with  hope  that  she  might  speedily  be, 
not  only  as  she  seemed  to  me,  near 
the  kingdom,  but  in  the  kingdom. 

Through  my  communications  with 
my  mother  and  my  sisters,  much  pre- 
judice previously  existing  in  the 
hearts  of  many  of  my  Jewish  friends 
and  relations  had  been  broken  down. 
Nor  is  this  all;  my  elder  and  only 
brother  visited  England  with  strong 
hopes  of  setting  me  right,  and  of 
bringing  me  back  to  the  Jewish  fold. 
But  he  soon  became  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  now,  for 
Christ's  sake,  is  ready  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  all  things^  even  to  that  of  wife 
and  children. 

Beyond  this,  I  have  received  visits 
from  my  two  dear  sisters,  to  whom  I 
preached  the  gospel  as  well  as  I 
could.  May  God  open  their  hearts  to 
receive  his  truth! 


Several  old  associates,  friends,  and 
distant  relatives,  having  heard  of  my 
conduct  to  my  mother,  were  so  sur- 
prised at  such  behavior  coming  from 
a  mesTuzmad,  that  they  visited  me,  and 
expressed  their  desire  to  learn  the 
difference  between  me,  as  I  tvas,  and 
as  I  am  noto,  and  I  now  know  of 
several  among  them  who  profess  loy- 
alty and  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Now  I  must  conclude,  and  as  I  meet 
with  Christian  brethren  in  various  de- 
nominations, my  heart  triumphs  in 
witnessing  that  Christ  reigns  among 
all  who  love  him  in  sincerity,  and  I 
am  encouraged  in  seeing  so  many 
Christians  praying  for  the  peace  of 
Jerusalem,  and  rejoicing  in  what  is 
being  done  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews.  But  still  I  cannot  but  mourn 
over  many  who,  indeed,  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  who  wait  for  his 
coming,  but  who  hardly  ever  give  a 
serious  thought  concerning  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  my  poor  brethren  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh.  I  marvel  why 
Gentiles  whom  God  has  made  his 
children  are  not  filled  with  a  hallowed 
enthusiasm  for  Israel,  and  especially 
so  on  this  day,  when  he  is  leading  so 
very  many  of  his  nation  to  Christ — 
yes,  when  even  the  persecutions  in 
Russia,  which  have  driven  so  many 
Jews  to  England,  have  been  used  by 
God  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls 
and  their  everlasting  reward. 

Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they 
might  be  saved. 
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They  found  him  by  the  roadside  dead, 

A  ragged  tramp  UDknown; 
His  face  upturned  in  mute  despair, 

His  helpless  arms  outthrown. 
The  lark  above  him  sang  a  song       • 

Of  greeting  to  the  day, 
The  breeze  blew  fresh  and  sweet,  and  stirred 

His  hair  in  wanton  play. 

They  found  no  clue  to  home  or  name, 

But  tied  with  a  ribbon  blue 
They  found  a  package,  and  it  held 

A  baby's  tiny  shoe. 


Half  worn  and  old,  a  button  off, 

It  seemed  a  sacred  thing; 
With  reverence  they  wrapped  it  close 

And  tied  the  faded  string, 

^nd  laid  it  on  the  peaceful  breast 

That  kept  the  secret  well; 
And  God  will  know  and  understand 

The  story  it  will  tell 
Of  happy  times  and  peaceful  home 

That  dead  tramp  sometime  knew, 
Whose  only  relic  left  him  was 

The  baby's  tiny  shoe. 


—Selected. 
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embodying  the  labors  and  travels  of  Elder  Charles  Deny. 


ON  the  24th  I  attended  the  funeral 
of  Mother  Stokes.  Elder  Briggs 
preached  this  afternoon  and  I 
preached  at  night.  Sr.  Jane  Pox, 
who  had  heen  received  on  her  original 
baptism,  now  requested  baptism.  On 
the  26th  my  heart  was  made  glad  by 
receiving  the  first  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Smith  from  which  I  make 
the  following  extracts: — 

Nau\^00,  April  24,  1863. 
Brother  Charles  Derry:— 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  pleas- 
urable kind  that  I  essay  to  answer 
your  most  kind  and  enthusiastic  letter 
of  March  31.  I  received  it  on  the  22d 
of  April,  making  the  short  time  of 
twenty-two  days  from  your  address  to 
mine.  I  have  often  had  letters  as 
long  on  the  way  from  Keokuk,  twelve 
miles  below  here. 

I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for 
not  answering  your  first  letter,  but  I 
had  nothing  of  a  reliable,  consolatory 
nature  to  say,  and  waited  for  more 
certain  advices.  Now,  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God,  I  can  write  you  that  Bro. 
Jason  is  on  his  way  to  you,  and  that 
we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  send 
him  better  armed  than  you  were.  I  am 
full  of  hope  for  the  future.  The 
church  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  press  is  purchased  and  is 
now  prepared  to  do  all  our  own  print- 
ing. Bro.  Jason  has,  or  will  have, 
means  to  do  some  printing  and  is  au- 
thorized to  publish  whatever  he  and 
you  think  will  be  for  the  advancement 
of  the  work.  Bro.  Jason  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  Welsh  brother  by  the 
name  of  Jeremiah  Jeremiah.  I  felt 
bad  when  I  read  your  first  and  second 
letters,  for  I  knew  you  were  under  a 
cloud,  but  I  felt  assured  that  the  cloud 
had  a  silver  lining.  I  forwarded  your 
letters  to  your  wife  without  delay.  I 
assure  you  that  I  felt  to  sympathize 
with  you  in  your  anxiety  for  their  well 
doing,  but  I  have  never  been  so  far 
away  from  my  wife  and  little  ones, 
nor  have  circumstances  ever  placed 
me  in  such    trying  scenes  as   those 


which  have  marked  your  eventful 
life.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  I  fully  felt 
the  wide,  wide  expanse  which  lay  be- 
tween you  and  your  beloved  compan- 
ion and  little  ones  and  felt,  moreover, 
that  their  abiding  faith  was  a  daily 
administration  of  prayer  to  God  for 
your  safe  keeping  and  ultimate  return 
to  them.  He  who  has  the  constant 
and  fervent  prayer  of  such  ascending 
to  the  throne  of  grace  in  his  behalf  is 
doubly  protected.  The  wiles  of  Satan 
are  harmless,  the  efforts  of  wicked 
and  designing  men  are  as  naught,  and 
there  is  given  to  his  heart  a  zealous- 
ness  out  of  the  reach  of  him  who  is 
not  thus  buoyed  up.  I  am  thankful 
that  you  have  such  a  holy  and  wisely 
affectioned-  wife  and  little  ones,  and 
may  God  so  order  it  that,  after  your 
ministry  is  ended,  you  may  sit  down 
beneath  the  shade  of  your  own  vine 
and  fig  tree  to  rest  from  your  labors 
for  a  season  of  love  and  attendant 
happiness. 

Bro.  Blair  has  organized  a  branch 
of  twenty-three  members  at  the  Cutler 
settlement,  ordaining  young  Bro.  Red- 
field  to  the  oflftce  of  an  elder.  Every- 
where the  work  goes  onward  in  full 
hope.  Many  are  joining  us  every  day 
who  have  been  in  the  meshes  of  Brig- 
hamism  and  Strangism,  and  many  are 
also  joining  who  are  new  to  the  latter- 
day  work.  .  .  .  We  had  a  most  in- 
teresting and  feeling  conference  and 
did  much  having  a  bearing  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  church.  The  Lord 
chose  to  visit  us  with  an  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  of  harmony  and  peace 
and  all  things  worked  together  for 
our  good.  The  ministry  are  awaken- 
ing and  much  good  is  being  done  in 
the  various  fields  of  labor.  Encourag- 
ing reports  from  every  quarter  come 
to  us  of  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  is 
seeking  after  the  pure  in  heart. 
There  is  a  crisis  approaching  in  Utah 
affairs.  Brigham,  Wells,  and  Taylor 
are  under  bonds  to  answer  in  the 
United  States  courts  for  polygamy 
contrary  to  the  statutes  prohibiting 
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the  practice  in  the  territories.  I  have 
no  doubt  there  will  be  a  legal  fight,  if 
not  a  physical  trial  of  strength,  ere 
the  conclusion  is  reached.  I  hope  the 
result  will  be  for  our  good,  and  I 
doubt  it  not,  for  God  has  spoken  it. 
You  will  see  what  the  Lord  did  for 
the  First  Presidency  when  Bro.  Jason 
gets  to  you  with  the  Herald,  He  will 
tell  you  of  all  transpiring  here.  .  .  . 
I  assure  you  that  you  have  ever  been 
remembered  by  the  Saints  in  this  land 
at  all  our  meetings.  Prayers  are  of- 
fered daily  for  the  champion  pioneer 
of  this  last  effort  to  establish  truth 
and  righteousness  in  the  place  of  error 
and  disgrace. 

I  am  assured  that  your  beloved 
family  are  and  will  be  well  cared  for 
while  you  are  separated  from  them, 
and  Bro.  Blair  still  being  continued  as 
the  presiding  elder  of  that  country 
will  see  that  they  are  cared  for.  I 
have  charged  him  to  that  effect,  and 
his  own  feelings  being  known  to  you 
must  needs  carry  to  your  mind  the 
satisfactory  evidence  that  whatever 
man  can  do  in  his  station  will  be  done 
by  him  to  sustain  you  in  your  mission 
and  to  remove  care  from  your  mind  in 
the  active  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
your  mission. 

I  fully  realize  the  many  and  dark 
hours  of  your  trials  in  a  land  where 
Satan  has  worked  so  effectually  in 
stripping  the  truth  of  its  fair  form 
and  fouling  the  escutcheon  of  the 
ablest  and  best  of  the  ministers  of  the 
latter-day  work  by  raising  up  ^  hydra 
headed  monster  to  seduce  and  betray 
them  into  an  embracing  of  its  baleful 
and  pernicious  practices.  Happy  am 
I,  methinks,  who  has  never  seen  the 
full  and  fatal  effects  of  the  doctrine 
you  and  I  so  much  deprecate,  except 
under  the  influence  of  what  mellowing 
features  time  and  distance  intervene. 
Nevertheless,  enough  has  been  re- 
fracted through  intellectual  sources 
to  create  and  foster  a  complete  and 
never  to  be  eradicated  loathing  of  its 
defenders  and  propagators  and  intense 
hatred  of  the  thing  itself. 

My  earliest  inclinations  were  against 
it  and  the  testimonies  of  the  gospel 
have  clasped  and  manacled  the 
hideousness  of  its  evil  upon  my  heart 
of  hearts,  and  may  Grod  so  order  it 


that  you  and  I  may  long  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  in  the  great  figrht  of 
light  and  truth  against  darkness  and 
error  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
doctrine  of  polygamy  and  all  its 
adjuncts.     Amen. 

To-day  is  a  day  of  promise,  and  the 
light  of  prophecy  beaming  in  upon  mj 
mind  tells  me  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  heralds  of  the  Reoi^^n- 
ized    Church    will    be  hailed   as   the 
harbingers  of  peace  and  good  will  to 
men,    when    the    hideous    nightmare 
now  holding  the  senses  of  so  many 
spell  bound,  shall  give  place  to  the 
opening    influence    of    gospel  truth, 
and  liberty,  true  liberty,  be  held  the 
sacred  bond  of  all  scattered  Israel 
and  when  my  native  and  your  adopted 
land  shall  be  the  abode  of  peace  lov- 
ing Saints   whose  inherent    and  in- 
alienable rights  are  guarded  by   the 
sacred  laws  enacted  under  the  sway 
of  just  men,  the  laws  and  the  execu- 
tors of  the  laws  being  the  resurrected 
remains  of  truth  and  integrity   fast 
becoming  buried  under  the  evil  and 
corrupting    influences    which    Satan 
has  brought  to  bear  in  this  distracted 
country.      **Grod  hath  set  a  flaming 
sword  to  guard  the  tree  of  liberty, " 
and  under  its  shades  shall  yet  repose 
millions  of  people  rejoicing   in    the 
beneficence  of  a  resurrected  Redeemer 
whose  power  has  overcome  the  de- 
stroyer.     The  next  ten  years  must 
write  a  page  in  the  history  of  this 
country  over  which  many  tears  will 
be  shed  and  much  rejoicing  be  had. 
So  may  God  order  it.    Amen. 

The  branch  are  all  well  and  feel  to 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  for  all  his  good- 
ness to  us  all.  The  Spirit  is  with  us 
in  great  manifestations.  Bro.  Austin 
sends  his  love  and  prays  for  your 
success  and  safe  return.  So  do  all 
and  none  more  earnestly  than  myself 
who  am  but  one  of  the  sands  of  the 
seashore  trying  to  storm  the  mighty 
torrent  of  iniquity  which  has  render^ 
the  name  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  a 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people. 
Remember  me  in  love.    I  am, 

Yours  in  the  hope  of  a  better  resur- 
rection, Joseph  Smtth. 

May  27.  Bro.  Briggs  and  I  visited 
among  the  friends  instructing  and  en- 
couraging them.    This  day,  according 
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to  her  wish,  I  baptized  Sister  Jane 
Pox  in  the  Bath,  also  her  son,  Isaiah 
Pox.  We  held  meeting  in  the  room, 
during  which  Jason  ^ave  some  excel- 
lent instructions.  Elders  Tyler  and 
Pardee  also  acquitted  themselves 
nobly,  after  which  I  closed  with  such 
remarks  as  were  directed  by  the 
Spirit.  All  felt  its  divine  power.  I 
ieel  that  the  Lord  is  opening  up  our 
way  for  the  preaching  of  his  truth, 
and  I  pray  that  I  may  be  kept  from 
every  evil  and  especially  from  pride 
and  vain  glorying,  for  I  feel  that  the 
Spirit  of  evil  would  seek  to  destroy 
me  by  flattery  and  deceit,  but  by  God's 
help  I  am  determined  to  be  on  the 
watch  against  the  lusts  o;f  the  flesh, 
the  pride  of  life,  and  the  flattery  of 
men  and  demons,  and  may  God 
strengthen  me  against  these  evils. 

On  the  28th  we  attended  a  Brigham- 
ite  meeting.  It  was  a  very  dull  affair. 
Only  one  man  had  courage  to  testify 
that  Brigham  was  a  prophet,  and  he 
said  that  Joseph  was  a  ministering 
angel  to  Brigham.  I  told  them  I  had 
a  letter  from  Joseph,  the  son  of  the 
prophet,  which  might  interest  them, 
but  John  Taylor,  their  branch  presi- 
dent, would  not  permit  me  to  read  it, 
nor  dared  any  of  his  members  except 
a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old  express 
their  desire  to  hear  it. 

The  boy  was  from  the  distant  city 
of  Coventry.  He  followed  us  to  our 
lodgings  to  hear  the  letter.  I  read  it 
to  him,  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  the 
BeraM  and  Joseph's  epistle.  His 
name  is  John  Cheetam. 

On  the  30th  we  visited  some  Brig- 
hamites  who  were  preparing  to  go  to 
Utah.  At  first  they  received  us  coolly, 
but  grew  anxious  to  hear  us  finally, 
and  I  am  persuaded  an  impression  is 
made  on  their  minds  in  favor  of  the 
truth.  The  name  of  one  family  is 
Courts.  The  others  are  their  rela- 
tives. 

We  wrote  a  letter  and  sent  Joseph's 
epistle  to  Brighamite  addresses  in 
Coventry.  I  also  sent  a  Herald  to 
Mr.  CJoUins,  of  Chester. 

On  the  31st  we  held  a  sacrament 
meeting.  This  was  the  first  time  we 
bad  partaken  of  the  sacred  emblems 
in  the  Reorganized  Church  in  this 
land.    Three  were  confirmed  into  the 


church.  Mrs.  Ann  Stokes,  wife  of 
Bro.  Richard  Stokes,  was  received  as 
a  member.  The  testimonies  of  the 
Saints  were  comforting.  There  are 
now  ten  members  in  this  West  Brom- 
wich  branch.  Elder  Briggs  preached 
at  night  from  Heb.  5:  12,  13. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  brother 
named  Woolams  in  Sheffield.  He  writes 
to  me  very  encouragingly,  and  tells  me 
that  the  man,  Lancaster,  formerly 
mentioned  in  these  memoirs,  had 
withheld  from  his  brother  and  others 
a  letter  that  I  formerly  sent  to  them, 
also  the  Heralds  that  had  been  sent 
from  America. 

This  was  pretty  good  evidence  that 
when  Lancaster  rejected  Mormonism 
he  had  not  received  anything  better, 
or  he  would  have  given  others  their 
rights.  It  appears  from  Woolams' 
letter  that  about  fourteen  had  with- 
drawn from  Brighamism,  or  nine  of 
them  had  and  five  more  from  the 
world  had  been  baptized,  making 
the  fourteen  in  all,  and  they  had  or- 
ganized a  branch,  but  some  of  them 
longing  for  the  **flesh  pots"  had  clung 
to  polygamy,  which  caused  division 
and  broke  up  the  branch.  Woolams 
stood  and  looked  on  for  a  year  or 
more,  then  joined  the  Brighamites 
again  for  the  want  of  somewhere  to 
go,  but  not  having  any  affinity  for  the 
evils  of  Brighamism  he  withdrew,  and 
is  desirous  of  uniting  with  the  Reor- 
ganized Church,  but  Lancaster's  with- 
holding letters  and  Heralds  from  them 
had  kept  him  in  the  dark.  William 
Tyler  was  this  day  received  into  the 
church  on  his  original  baptism.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Elder  Isaac 
Sheen  containing  addresses  of  several 
persons,  one  of  whom  was  his  brother, 
Charles  Sheen,  of  Birmingham. 

June  1.  Elder  Briggs  and  I  visited 
Mr.  Charles  Sheen  and  were  kindly 
received  and  made  welcome  to  his 
home.  I  visited  Mrs.  Mattie.  She 
told  me  her  husband  had  visited  the 
Brighamite  branch  as  a  teacher  and 
had  found  them  in  such  a  condition  as 
he  never  saw  them  in  before.  They 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do,  and' 
he  had  determined  not  to  go  near  them 
any  more.  I  told  her  to  tell  him  for 
me  not  to  throw  aside  the  truth,  but 
to  throw  away  the  errors  and  cling  to 
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the  truth.  I  also  visited  a  Mr.  Saun- 
ders and  wife,  old  Mormons,  and  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  work  to 
them.  They  seemed  pleased  and 
treated  me  kindly. 

On  the  3d  of  June  I  baptized  Mrs. 
Joshua  Lyatt  and  John  Pox.  This 
man  has  been  a  great  drunkard.  I 
visited  a  Mrs.  Hey  wood,  of  Blakeley, 
whom  I  had  baptized  many  years  ago. 
She  greeted  me  in  all  the  fullness  of 
her  heart,  and  seemed  pleased  with 
my  message.  She  told  me  I  would  be 
well  received  at  Blakeley.  If  it  meets 
Bro.  Briggs'  mind  I  think  of  going  to 
see  what  can  be  done  there.  She  was 
on  a  visit  at  West  Bromwich  when  I 
saw  her. 

June  4.  We  received  a  number  of 
The  Word  of  Consolation  and  circu- 
lated them  in  the  Brighamite  meeting, 
giving  one  to  each  member.  Here  is 
a  sample  of  the  falsehoods  that  the 
Brighamites  are  circulating.  One 
man,  to  whom  I  had  read  Joseph's 
letter,  had  told  that  the  letter  was 
a  forgery,  and  that  I  had  told  him  I 
had  never  seen  Joseph.  This  man 
was  fleeing  from  Babylon,  but  he  was 
cherishing  a  Babylonish  heart  of 
falsehood  and  rolling  falsehood  under 
his  tongue  as  a  sweet  morsel.  It 
shows  that  they  cannot  meet  truth 
with  truth. 

I  sent  my  first  appointment  to 
Blakeley  by  Mrs.  Heywood  for  the 
next  Sabbath.  This  place  is  some- 
times called  Womboum  Common.  It 
is  near  Wolverhampton.  Bro.  Briggs 
and  I  visited  a  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Smeth- 
wick.  She  said  she  should  join  the 
church  before  long.  The  little  boy, 
John  Cheetham,  who  desired  to  learn 
about  Joseph's  letter,  etc.,  informed 
us  that  he  had  read  the  papers  to  some 
of  the  Brighamites.  They  laughed  at 
him  and  told  him  that  it  was  all  right 
if  Joseph  wrote  it  but  gave  him  to 
understand  that  Joseph  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  He  asked  them  if  the 
Martyr  left  any  sons.  They  replied 
that  he  had  left  '  'three  or  four. "  Then 
he  told  them  it  was  clear  to  his  mind 
that  the  eldest  son  would  be  the 
proper  heir  to  the  priesthood. 

June  5.  I  left  West  Bromwich  and 
went  to  Dudley  and  visited  Thomas 
Angel.     He  received  me  rather  coolly. 


and  tried  to  disprove  my  arguments, 
but  when  he  found  he  could  not  suc- 
cessfully meet  them,  he  softened  do-wn 
and  seemed  willing  to  listen.  He  in- 
vited me  to  dine  with  him,  whicb  I 
did,  and  left  him  some  papers  to  read. 
It  was  a  wet  day  but  I  traveled  on  to 
Stourbridge.  There  I  found  a  Mr. 
Lilly  who,  with  his  wife,  received  me 
kindly.  I  visited  Nehemiah  Pack- 
wood.  He  also  treated  me  kindly^,  but 
was  backward  in  talking.  I  left  him 
a  pamphlet.  He  kindly  gave  me  four 
pence  to  help  me  on  my  way.  His 
son  went  with  me  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Lilly's  where  we  had  a  good  talk.  He 
seemed  much  pleased.  I  gave  him  a 
tract.  I  sjaid  at  Mr.  Lilly's.  These 
are  all  old  Mormons. 

On  the  6th  I  went  to  the  Lye  Waste, 
a  suburb    of  Stourbridge.      I  found 
several  old  Mormons  and  talked  ^with 
them.     Their  names  were  Cartwright, 
Cutler,  Hill,  and    Freeman.      I    left 
pamphlets  with  them.    I  also  visited 
Mrs.   Ann  Gad,  a  daugter  of  Elder 
Pardoe.     She  received  me  kindly,  and, 
although  very  poor,  she  insisted  upon 
my  eating  with  them.     Her  husband 
seemed  very  friendly.     Prom  there  I 
went    to    Wordsley    and    saw    Mrs. 
Parker  who  informed  me  that  she  al- 
ways believed  in  polygamy.     This  I 
did  not  doubt  from  her  past  record.     I 
visited    a  number  of  others  in   this 
place.     Among  others  was  Mrs.  Bull, 
and  when  I  made  myself  known  to  her 
she  received  me  with  great  kindness 
and  assured  me  her  husband  would  be 
glad  to  see  me.    A  lady  named  Ingals 
was  present  and  kindly   offered  me 
shelter  beneath  their  roof.     I  gladly 
accepted  the  offer.     Samuel  Freeman 
of  Lye  Waste,  gave  me  two  pence  for 
a  tract,  and  Mrs.  Hill  gave  me  a  penny. 
On  the  7th  I  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon at  Blakeley.     This  is  a  branch 
that  I  organized  many  years  before. 
I  showed  that  polygamy  was  no  part 
of  the  gospel.    A  great  many  people 
were  present  because  they  wanted  to 
see    **Charley    Derry."      Bro.    John 
Heywood,  the  husband  of  Mary  Hey- 
wood, by  whom  I  had  sent  the  ap- 
pointment received  me  kindly,  but  the 
presiding    elder,    George    Boddison, 
abused  me  and  told  me  I  deserved 
flogging.     He  would  not  talk  reasons- 
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bly  at  all.      Mr.   and  Mrs.   TimmiBS 
also  abused  me,  but  they  were  igno- 
rant and  prejudiced  by  the  lying  re- 
ports of   their  elders.      I  pity  them; 
they    once   loved    the    truth.      The 
people  in  general  were  glad  to  see  me 
and    to     hear    for    themselves.       I 
preached  in  the  open  air.      One  man 
took  notes  and  desired  to  know  where 
he  could  get  a  Book  of  Mormon  and 
Book    of     Doctrine    and    Covenants. 
Bro.    and    Sr.   Heywood  assured  me 
there  was  a  home  for  me  whenever  I 
came   to   that  place.      While  here  I 
visited  Sli  and  Mother  Rasbass  who 
treated  me  kindly.     I  left  a  number  of 
pamphlets   with  John  Heywood  for 
distribution.      On  the  8th  I  went  to 
Wolverhampton    and    visited    Oliver 
Walsh,    before  mentioned.      He   was 
not  at  home.    I  dined  with  his  wife, 
left    a   tract  and    returned    to  West 
Bromwich.    Here  I  found  another  let- 
ter from  Woolams  of  Sheflfteld.     He 
stated  that  on  receipt  of  my  letter  he 
called   a  council  of  the  friends,  and 
they  resolved  to  cast  in  their  nets  and 
fish  again,  but  there  were  only  nine 
left  and  he  feared  that  two  of  them 
had  not  forsaken  polygamy  entirely. 
He  had  determined  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel in  his  vicinity.      On  the  9th  Mrs. 
William  Tyler  gave  in  her  name  to  be 
received  on  her  original  baptism.     El- 
der Briggs  is  still  at  West  Bromwich. 
The  little  boy,  Cheetham,  was  turned 
out  of  his  place.    I  sought  to  obtain 
him  a  place  with  Mr.  Withers.    I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mary  Wins- 


ton of  Castle  Eaton,  Wiltshire,  an  old 
friend  of  my  wife.  Elder  Briggs  went 
to  a  Brighamite  meeting  in  Birming- 
ham. They  would  not  allow  him  to 
speak,  but  he  distributed  a  number  of 
tracts  among  them,  and  the  people 
willingly  received  them.  He  said  the 
elders  acted  as  masters  over  them  and 
ordered  them  away  from  him,  but 
they  were  anxious  to  receive  the  tract 
in  spite  of  the  elders.  Mr.  Withers 
consented  to  take  the  boy,  Cheetham, 
to  work  for  him.  if  we  could  find  him 
a  bed.  Mrs.  Stokes  kindly  offered 
him  a  bed.  I  feel  for  the  little  fellow, 
because  he  seems  desirous  of  doing 
right.  We  received  a  letter  from 
Elder  Jeremiah  from  Merthyr  Tyd- 
vil,  Wales.  He  reports  a  good 
prospect,  but  he  says  the  people  want 
English  preaching  and  requests  us  to 
go  down  there.  There  are  too  many 
demands  in  these  parts  at  present. 
On  the  11th  Jason  and  myself  went 
again  to  Birmingham  and  visited  the 
Brighamite  church,  with  a  view  to 
holding  meetings,  but  were  denied  its 
use.  The  elder  undertook  to  abuse  us 
in  his  discourse.  I  requested  the 
privilege  of  replying,  but  he  dared 
not  permit  it.  Elder  Briggs  then 
challenged  him  to  a  discussion,  but 
the  great  man  refused  to  accept.  It 
appears  the  tracts  that  had  been  dis- 
tributed among  them  had  caused  con- 
siderable stir,  and  now  we  gave  away 
thirty  more,  and  the  people  seem  to 
want  to  hear. 

(To  be  coDUnaed.) 
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Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
BorDe  inward  unto  souls  afar, 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep, 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is, 
For  gift  or  grace,  surpassing  this, 
"He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep"? 

What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved? 
The  hero's  heart,  to  be  unmoved, 

The  poet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep, 
The  patriot's  voice,  to  teach  and  rouse, 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows? 

"He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 


O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises! 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices! 

O  delved  gold,  the  wallers  heap! 
O  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall! 
God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all, 

And  "giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill, 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still, 

Though  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap. 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 
"He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep. 

— Mre.  Browning. 
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ELDER  J.  P.  M'DOWELL,  EDITOR. 


Thi8  society  enters  upon  its  second  year  under 
the  leaderehip  of  a  new  corps  of  officers  save 
one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  anqnalified  success 
may  attend  their  ministration,  for  the  interests 
of  the  society  should  be  fully  maintained,  and 
every  individual  member  should  be  equally 
concerned  so  far  as  lieth  in  his  power.  Selfish- 
ness must  play  no  part  in  any  branch  thereof. 
If  anyone  has  any  Felfassumcd  importance  it 
should  find  no  encouragement,  for  "toadyism" 
is  no  feature  of  the  society's  work.  Officers 
and  members  of  this  department  of  church 
efibrte  are  to  be  humble  and  unpretentious 
people;  and  if  ever  the  opposite  arises  good 
cannot  accrue  therefrom,  and  that  person  who 
aee\cs  to  be  officious  will  And  no  welcome.  The 
principle :  "In  honor  preferring  one  another," 
should  always  obtain! 

The  prosperity  during  the  past  conference 
year  was  very  commendable,  and  we  pray  for 
its  continuation,  and  that  9io  unnecessary  relaxa- 
tion of  zeal  and  good  will  shall  occur  during 
the  summer  season. 

Any  "difficulty"  that  can  be  overruled  should 
be  mastered,  and  the  work  move  right  along. 
The  operations  of  the  society  should  not  be 
spasmodic,  every  or  anything  that  would  lend  a 
semblance  of  Buch  suggestion  ought  to  quickly 
disappear !    For — 

'*There  can  be  no  furlough  granted. 
Never  must  the  flag  be  furled/^ 
Can,  Will,  and  Try  generally  succeed;    Can't, 
Don't  want- to,  and  No  Use,  are  naughty  folks 
and  put  stumbling  stones  in  the  way. 

The  progress  of  our  work  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  knowing  zeal  that  can  be  thrown 
into  its  movement,  f«>r  wisdom  alone  should 
characterize  the  spirit  of  its  genius.  It  should 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  genuine  loyalty,  and 
rise  "heavenward,"  not  on  the  "goody-goody" 
scale,  but  upon  that  earnest,  practical,  common- 
sense  course  of  action  that  shall  be  praise- 
worthy and  admirable  in  all  its  bearings. 
This  line  of  procedure  will  bring  blessing,  for 
without  the  divine  benediction  we  cannot  sur- 
vive !  Let  us  remember  this  and  perform  our 
several  parts  well,  and  be  not  laggards  in  a 
cause  that  demands  our  heartiest  cooperation  I 


on  the  part  of  some,  the  claim  having  been 
made  that  the  programs  of  the  past  year  wore 
**too  difficult,"  and  hence  could  not  be  used  by 
some  locals.  Now  that  an  intermediate  will 
be  had,  we  kindly  suggest  that  no  one  of  tlie 
Z.  R-L.  8.,  who  possibly  can,  by  "strong  ef- 
fort," will  leave  their  part  found  in  the  senior 
for  an  easier  part  in  the  intermediate*  Tiet  as 
many  locals  adapt  the  senior  grade  as  can,  and 
think  you  can,  then  manfully  try! 

The  Religio  means  work,  effort,  tact,  strivii^ 
for  higher  attainment,  and  to  "drop  down"  Is 
the  wrong  course  in  which  to  bend  our  aspira- 
tions. If  any  feel  they  have  but  "one  talent," 
then  for  their  sake  and  the  Master's  do  not 
wrap  it  in  a  napkin  and  lay  it  away.  Use  it  as 
God  expects  it  to  be  used,  and  make  s^ 
worthy  of  more!  "Come  up  higher,"  cannot 
be  carried  out  by  locals  who  should  adopt  the 
senior  grad^  but  for  the  sake  of  something 
"easier"  take  up  the  lesser. 

The  Religio  as  an  organization  is  far  aJxm 
the  "Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,"  becaoie 
of  the  diversity  of  its  programic  work.  We 
havjeaiw!/  commendable  thing  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  one  that  phould  be  the  pride  of  the 
young  people  of  the  church. 

My  young  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  friends, 
\on  are  to  be  highly  congratulated  in  that  you 
find  yourselves  connected  with  so  blessed  an 
institution  in  the  oa«ise  of  Christ.  Build  np 
the  good  work,  and  rally  to  the  execution  of 
good  desires,  carrying  foward  the  banner 
triumphantly  that  the  close  of  this  conference 
year  may  find  a  halo  of  glory  encircling  the  Z. 
RL.  8.,  that  shall  bring  forth  an  acclaim  of 
just  praise  from  the  church  at  large ! 


PROGRAM  WORK. 
The  division  of  program  outlines  into  senior 
and  intermediate  grades  was  deemed  advisable 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Z.  R-L.  S.  is  an  educational  one.  a  sort  of 
university  in  minature.  It  is  an  L  D  S.  Cba- 
tauquan  possibly.  Its  field  is  broad  but  does 
not  necessarily  include  every  indentical  phase 
of  human  philosophy  or  fanciful  speculation- 
Whilst  we  may  treat  upon  religious,  metaphys- 
ical, psychical  and  moral  philosophy,  history 
or  biography,  and  literary  matters,  we'll  leave 
the  consideration  of  "bloomers,"  "corsets,"  and 
"hoop-skirts"  for  other  branches  of  "church 
work !"  Education  and  entertainment  go  to- 
gether.    You  are  not  educated  if  not  enter- 
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tained,  and  yet  one  may  be  entertained  with- 
out bein^  truly  educated. 

The  Religio  no  doobt  has  departmental  work 
as  shall  be  ekillfully  outlined  that  will  prove  of 
▼ast  benefit  for  the  young  people.  We  ehould 
not  intmde  too  far  into  the  proper  realm  of 
the  Society's  work.  We  disire  what  the  title 
impliefl  and  believe  the  superintendents  will 
educationally  furnish  the  foundation  material ! 


AGE  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 
Thk  Reliifio-I.Iterarv  Society  holds  a  position 
between  thechunh  genera'  and  Sunday  school, 
and  w  designed  to  be  neither  wholly  relieious 
nor  purely  secular.  The  Sunday  Fchool  has 
fpecial  claim  upon  children.  These  should  not 
be  received  into  tl)e  Religio- Literary  for  reasons 
too  apparent  to  be  named.  Thi>  Fonety  is  an 
eveniDf?  one  wlien  children  should  be  at  hortie 
and  not  ont;  and  not  only  so,  but.  ordinarily 
speaking,  no  programme  can  be  made  adapta-  ' 
We  to  a  cla^p  ranging  from  five  to  tw«lve  years 
of  age  and  the  dignity  of  the  society  be  main- 
tained. 

We  cannot  see  any  just  cause  for  the  issu- 
ance of  commissions  for  organization  to  parties 
made  np  of  Sunday  Fchool  age     Any  thing  of 
this  port  introduces  confusion  and  mars  the 
symmetry  of  the  organic  status.     Our  society 
was  gotten  up  for  young  men  and  women  and 
those  who  closely  bordered  thereon     We  have 
young  folks  in  some  localities  of  a  few  years  less 
than  pixteenwhoFeeditca^ion  would  entitle  them 
to  membership.    But  we  suggest,  and  FugQ:**stion 
has  >>een  asked  for,  that  the  stature  of  the  or- 
ganization be    upheld.      No   program    super- 
intendents may  be  found  whose  pr.ulnct  will 
be  universally  appli-  able,  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  re  v<>r?e  opinion  will  meet  with  di«ap- 
pointmt»nt,  if  any  be  held.    The  pociejy  ehould 
be  mode  all  that  can  or  may  be  (le^ired,  and 
young  men  and  women  fhouUl  cliieflv  charac- 
terize its  membership. 


THE  ERROR  OF  OUR  WAY. 
It  was  certainly  very  encouraging  to  one  deeply 
inJerebtfd  in  the  welfare  of  the  Religio  to  see 
the  zealous  spirit  manifested  in  its  behalf,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  one  year  ago  stood  on 
either  neutral  or  Arbitrary  ground.  Some  who 
were  endeavoring  to  smother  the  infant  one 
year  ago  are  now  hustling  around  trying  to  at^cer- 
tain  in  what  manner  they  can  best  further  its 
interests.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  *'I  told  you 
80,"  but  rather  to  commend  such  action  on 
their  part,  not  only  from  the  fact  they  are  on 


the  right  side  now,  but  because  one  of  the  most 
noble  christian  virtues  lies  in  our  uniting  with 
the  right  when  we  find  we  have  been  wrong, 
and  working  with  equal  energy.  The  few  bar- 
riers which  had  to  be  broken  down  last  year 
but  helped  to  place  us  on  a  firmer  foundation 
than  we  perhaps  otherwise  would  have  been, 
so  the  objector  deserves,  possibly,  just  a  little 
credit  for  that.  Be  this  as  it  may  the  large 
majority  have  awakened  to  the  iact  that  the 
Religio  is  valuable  in  its  place  and  that  it  has 
come  to  remain. 

One  point  in  our  favor  which  has  to  a  very 
large  extent  demonstrated  itself  during  the 
past  eight  months  is  that  a  good  society  tends 
very  materially  to  instil  life  into  a  branch  of 
the  churc^h,  and  to  cause  not  only  the  young 
but  the  old  as  well  to  take  a  renewed  interest. 
Our  traveling  elders  tell  us  that  at  least  one 
third  of  the  members  of  the  church  in  general 
are  inactive.  If  we  succeed  in  awakening  half 
of  that  one  third  are  we  not  accomplishing 
wonders? 

We  are  not  at  all  selfish;  our  doors  are 
thrown  open  to  all  young  people  of  a  good 
moral  character;  hence  we,  to  a  certain  <legree 
pave  the  way  for  the  weary  and  overworked 
elder.  We  prepare  the  ground,  he  sows  the 
seed;  we  do  the  cultivating,  which  you  know 
helps  very  much  to  lighten  his  labors,  enables 
him  to  accomplish  twice  the  good,  and  in  con- 
nection with  all  this,  acts  as  an  educator. 
There  are  entirely  too  many  good  features  to 
waste  further  time  over  what  we  have  done, 
but  rather  that  we  plan  for  the  future;  for  we 
are  yet  on  the  threshhold  of  one  of  the  grand- 
est fields  mortal  man  has  ever  trod.  Our  pos- 
sibilities are  boundless,  and  now  that  the 
shackles  are  broken  and  we  are  looked  upon 
favorably  by  our  people,  let  us  put  a  shoulder 
to  the  wheel. 

In  saying  that  all  favor  the  Religio,  we  do 
not  mean  that  all  are  yet  in  perfect  harmony. 
This  we  cannot  expect;  for  we  believe  that, 
should  the  angels  of  heaven  start  an  organiza- 
tion here  on  earth,  ttiere  would  be  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  people.  Experience  has 
proven  that  this  is  not  nrcesi^arily  injurious  to 
the  welfare  of  an  organization,  if  not  canied  to 
the  extreme.  Oar  principle  is,  "Come,  let  us 
reason  together,"  rea'^ou  in  peace,  exchange 
ideas  and  profit  thereby.  Some  think  we  area 
little  too  worldly;  others  think  we  are  too  re- 
ligious; we  endeavor  to  reach  the  golden  mean. 

There  are  the  two  extremes.  Perhaps  we 
are  about  in  t!ie  vicinity  of  the  golden  part. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  important  point  and 
one  well  worthy  of  consideration.     There  is 
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one  important  feature  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked here  and  that  is,  that,  while  the  learn- 
ing of  man  is  foolishness  with  God,  the 
learning  of  man  is  not  foolishness  with  man, 
and  that  the  larger  portion  of  our  dealings  are 
yet  with  mortal  man.  God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves;  the  Spirit  bringeth  all  things 
to  our  remembrance  when  the  proper  time 
comes  but  how  is  one  going  to  remember  what 
he  has  never  learned. 

That  a  prayer  meeting  is  a  good  place  to  go 
we  do  not  question,  but  we  rather  urge  that  all 
attend  as  often  as  possible:  that  we  should 
all  hear  as  many  sermons  as  possible  is 
also  good,  but  past  experience  has  taught  there 
is  still  something  lacking.  There  are  some  that 
cannot  become  interested  in  a  sermon,  others 
that  do  not  feel  particularly  interested  in 
prayer  meetings,  yet  admitting  that  all  were 
really  interested,  seven  prayer  meetings  per 
week  would  never  enable  a  man  to  learn  to 
solve  a  simple  problem  in  mathematics  or  to  • 
write  an  essay.  Grod  has  ordained  a  way  to 
learn  these  things,  and  it  is  just  as  important 
that  we  follow  out  that  plan  as  it  is  that  we 
honor  any  of  the  other  laws  governing  our 
being. 

Then  comes  the  social  purity  question  and 
dress  reform.  While  we  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  object  had  in  view  by  the  two  organiza- 
tions formed  especially  for  advocating  that 
cause  among  the  sisters,  we  do  not  consider  it 
wisdom  to  introduce  such  work  into  the  Religio 
as  a  leading  feature.  A  move  is  already  on 
foot  to  endeavor  to  accomplish  something  in 
the  line  of  social  purity  for  our  boys  through 
the  medium  of  the  Religio,  but  as  for  dress  re- 
form, "we  fellows  don't  need  that  yet.*' 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  our  young  people 
can  enjoy  a  more  intimate  social  relation  than 
most  other  bodies  of  young  people  for  the 
reason  we  are  more  as  one  common  family; 
we  are  all  on  one  common  basis.  Yet  from 
observation  knd  associating  with  them,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  we  need  something  more 
than  the  attachment  known  as  wings  to  make 
angels  of  us.  It  is  perfectly  right  to  deal  in 
stern  fAcie  as  such,  but  there  is  as  much  in  say- 
ing anything  at  the  proper  time  and  place  as 
there  is  in  saying  the  proper  thing  and  resting 
under  the  impression  that  "a  hint  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient."  We  leave  you  to  render  judg- 
ment. 

One  temperance  meeting  per  month  is  cer- 
tainly sufficient.  To  introduce  it  oftener  than 
this  would  cause  it  to  become  monotonous.  Be- 
cause we  are  especially  interested  in  any  one 
subject,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  Christendom 


is  equally  interested  in  the  wme.  T^e  be- 
lieve the  temperance  movement  can  be  car- 
ried to  the  rash  extreme  as  well  as  anything^ 
else,  and,  instead  of  our  being  able  to  reason 
with  men  on  the  subject,  they  are  so  diegoated 
they  will  not  listen.  We  cannot  accomplish 
all  in  a  minute,  there  are  many  in  the  Beligio 
that  have  never  united  with  any  church,  and  a 
great  many  who  have  never  united  with  the 
L.  D.  S.  Church;  so  we  must  not  be  too  severe. 
Archaeology  will  no  doubt  be  introduced  to  a 
sufficient  extent  through  the  Historical  De- 
partment. 

The  question  may  arise  with  some.  How  can 
I  assist  the  Religio?  I  am  not  situated  so  I 
can  attend  any  of  the  locals.  Allow  me  to 
drop  one  thought  right  here.  You  can  think 
for  us;  and  that  is  one  of  the  most  noble  acta 
of  man  to  think  how  to  do  good. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  there  are  to 
be  eight  programs  provided  each  month, 
and,  while  it  is  true  there  are  eight  superin- 
tendents, consider  for  a  few  minutes  before 
rendering  a  decision  that  it  should  be  easy 
enough  to  prepare  them,  only  one  a  month.  If 
you  think  it  an  easy  task,  just  sit  down  and 
manufacture  one  for  an  experiment,  and  after 
sweating  for  an  hour  or  so  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  note  the  result  of  your  labor.  Pfer- 
haps  it  might  not  be  so  much  trouble  to 
prepare  one,  but  one  for  every  month  is  differ- 
ent. 

The  way  that  you  can  help  the  Religio  very 
materially  whether  you  are  where  you  can  at- 
tend a  local  or  not,  is  this:    Think  up  some 
suitable  subject  that  would  be  proper  to  come 
before  the  society  and  forward  it  to  the  super- 
intendent who  could  use  it  best.    The  four  de- 
partments    are     now     Historical,    Religious, 
Temperance,  and  Literary.    If  every  reader  of 
the  Autumn  Leaves  vould  utilize  his  fertile 
brain  in  this  manner  for  a  short  time,  our 
superintendent  would    have   a   collection   to 
select  from  in  this  way,  besides  very  largely 
assisting  the  Religio.    Your  own  mind  would 
be  expanded,  and  it  would  tend  to  throw  your 
thoughts  into  elegant  channels  fbr  development 
Try  it  and  see.    If  you  do  not  know  the  ad- 
dress of  the  superintendent  you  wish  to  send  it 
to,  send  it  to  me  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in 
forwarding  it  for  you  or  furnish  you  the  proper 
address. 

Viewing  our  past  year's  success  we  caDnot 
fiBiil  to  recognize  the  ruling  hand  of  God  Id  our 
work.  With  his  assistance  what  may  we  hope 
to  accomplish  in  the  future?  The  society,  like 
the  church  in  general,  depends  largely  upon 
the  effort  of  each  one  individually.  In  becoming 
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a  flodety  worker  yoa  become  a  church  worker. 
To  become  interested  in  one  is  to  become  in- 
terested in  both.    I  feel  like  trying  to  sing : 

^There's  a  work  for  me  and  a  work  for  yoa ; 

Something  for  each  of  us  now  to  do/' 

Very  truly, 

J.  0.  HrrcHCOCK. 
9r.  Louis,  Mom  Maj,  1894. 


GOSPEL    PERFECTION— HOW   UNDER- 
STOOD. 

READ  BEFORE  SOCIETY,  MANCHESTER, 
ENOLAND. 
D$ar  Pntident,  and  Bnthtn,  cmd  Siden  of  ihi$  $0- 
ddy:^!  was  notified  by  the  secretary  that  I 
was  down  on  the  program  to  present  a 
paper  on  this  subject.  When  I  sat  down  to 
write  I  did  not  begin  at  onoe  but  remained 
thinking  awhile  and,  like  the  Psalmist, 
"While  I  was  musing,  the  fire  burned" 

"I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  while  I  was 
thus  engaged  I  was  blessed.  I  looked  to  God 
our  Father  in  heaven  and  thought  of  the 
angelic  hosts.  I  thought  of  the  earth  with 
its  teeming  millions.  I  went  over  the  words 
of  him  whom  I  have  promised  to  follow,  when 
teaching  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  fancied  I 
beard  him  say,  *Tby  will  be  done  in  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven." 

Again  I  went  over  in  my  mind  his  words  as 
recorded  in  Matthew  5: 48,  "Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect,"  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  requires  some  study  and  deep 
thought  to  understand  what  the  Lord  meant. 
My  subject  is,  "Gospel  Perfection — How 
Understood?'*  I  have  not  been  told  whose 
understanding  of  gospel  perfection  I  am  to 
present,  whether  of  the  church  or  my  own. 
I  don^t  know  whether  the  church  has  any 
tract  or  other  publication  in  circulation  set- 
ting forth  its  standard  of  gospel  perfection. 
If  it  has,  I  am  ignorant  of  it.  Hence,  I  give 
my  own,  or  will  try  to  condense  my  own 
understanding  of  the  subject  so  as  to  come  in 
with  the  time  allowed  for  the  reading  of 
papers. 

On  second  thought  I  see  that  the  church 
has  three  standard  works;  namely,  the  Bible, 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  Doctrine  and  Coven- 
wjts.  In  which  is  the  fulness  of  the  ever- 
lasting gospel.  Therefore,  in  them  must  be 
set  forth  "gospel  perfection." 

When  I  referred  to  other  publications,  I 
meant  publications  outside  these  standard 
works.  I  am  aware  there  are  many  who  con- 
tend that  "perfection"  is  not  attainable  in 


this  life.  If  you  ask  their  reason  for  taking 
such  ground  they  almost  all  of  them  quote 
the  apostle's  words  wherein  he  said,  "Now 
we  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then 
face  to  face.  Now  we  know  in  part,  and 
prophecy  in  part,  but  when  that  which  is 
perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be 
done  away.  Now  I  know  in  part,  but  then 
shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known."  They 
have  not  come  to  the  knowledge  yet,  or  if 
they  have,  they  have  forgotten  that  there 
are  degrees  of  "go«pel  perfection." 

Our  Brother  Paul  had  to  be  straight  with 
these  Corinthians.  Perhaps  they  were  like 
some  of  us,  myself  included,  wanting  to  see. 
Well,  I  don't  blame  them,  but,  you  see  they 
contended  with  one  another  as  to  whether 
they  should  let  their  hair  grow  long  or  not, 
like  some  at  the  present  time  who  say,  that 
if  we  would  be  perfect  like  our  Lord,  we 
must  let  our  hair  grow  long.  Paul  says  re- 
garding this,  in  1  Cor.  11:16:  "But  if  any 
man  seem  to  be  contentious  we  have  no  such 
custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God." 

Again,  he  had  to  remind  them  concerning 
spiritual  gifts,  "Ye  know  that  ye  were 
Gentiles,  carried  away  unto  these  dumb  idols, 
even  as  ye  were  led."  (1  Cor.  12:2.)  This 
verse  is  the  key  to  the  chapter.  As  there  is 
but  one  spirit,  but  different  degrees  of  that 
spirit,  in  somewhat  similar  manner  are  there 
degrees  of  gospel  perfection. 

According  to  the  light  a  man  has,  if  he 
governs  his  life  by  it  he  is,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  perfect.  Noah  was  a  perfect  man  (Gen. 
6: 9.)  The  Lord  said  to  Abraham,  "Walk  be- 
fore me  and  be  thou  perfect."  (Gen.  17:1.) 
And  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  I  quoted  before,  said 
to  his  disciples,  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect." 

Now  to  understand  the  Lord  here  we  want 
to  read  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
which  is  the  fifth  of  Matthew  and  when  we 
come  to  the  forty-fourth  verse  we  want  to 
pay  particular  attention,  "But  I,"  says  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "say  un  too  you,  love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you;  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefuUy  use  you  and  o persecute  you." 
But  human  nature  says,  O  Lord,  that's  awful 
hard.  Why  do  you  put  such  a  hard  task  on 
me?  Jesus  answered,  "That  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

"But,  Lord,  cannot  I  be  a  child  of  his,  if  I 
do  not  those  things?" 

"Yes,  you  can  be,  but  not  an  obedient  one, 
not  a  perfect  one,  not  a  joint  heir  along  with 
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me,  for  I  always  do  the  things  which  please 
Him." 

If  you  do  not  do  as  our  Father  does,  you 
cannot  be  perfect  even  as  he  is  i>erfect. 
"For  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  them  which 
love  you.  what  reward  have  ye?  do  not  even 
the  publicans  the  same?  And  if  you  salute 
your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than 
others?  do  not  even  the  publicans  so?  Be  ye 
for  that  reason  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  For  herein 
is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  while 
we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  the  un- 
godly. 1  John  4: 10.  Rom.  5: 8.  Yes,  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  just  here  is  where  all  the 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  comes  in 
about  gospel  perfection.  People  jump  to 
conclusions  at  once  when  they  read  Matt. 
5:48,  and  straightway  say  it  is  impossible  to 
attain  to  this  standard  of  perfection,  and 
among  the  people  who  say  so  may  be  found 
some  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  They  say 
this,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  confident 
they  do  not  see  how  ridiculous  they  make  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  appear. 

The  question  naturally  arises  here.  Did  he 
command  an  impossibility?  Ah,  if  Saints 
would  only  pause  and  think  before  delivering 
their  verdict;  t.  6.,  There  is  none  of  us  per- 
fect; if  they  would  only  pause  and  think,  I 
say,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  show  them  that 
they  are  in  the  same  kind  of  boat  as  those 
who  say  baptism  is  not  essential  to  salvation, 
because,  in  both  cases,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  belied.  By  their  words  they  say  we  are 
wiser,  we  know  better  than  he  who  gave  the 
command.  But  it  is  written,  "To  as  many  as 
received  him  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  those  who  believed 
on  his  name." 

Again  it  is  written,  "Ye  shall  receive 
power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you."  Ah,  here  is  the  lacking  part,  "the 
power!''  And  because  it  has  not  come  like  a 
rushing  mighty  wind,  some  of  us  think  we 
have  not  got  it!  O,  I  say,  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, in  the  words  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  let  us 
stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  us;  let  us  use  the 
power  that  we  have,  power  to  love  our  ene- 
mies, as  perfectly  in  our  sphere,  as  God,  our 
heavenly  Father,  loved  us  when  we  were  ene- 
mies to  him,  in  his  sphere,  power  to  re- 
turn blessings  for  cursing,  as  he  does,  power 
to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  as  he  does, 
power  to  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  us  and  persecute  us,  power  to  smile  on  the 


sinner  as  well  as  the  saint,  power  to  salute 
them  and  show  them  by  word  andaotioa  tttxt^ 
we  love  them,  power  to  have  pity  and  com- 
passion on  the  ignorant  and  on  those  that  are 
out  of  the  way,  power  to  eive  of  our  sub- 
stance, if  we  have  any,  to  the  one  in  need,  so 
that  they  may  see  our  good  works. 

But  this  last  sentence  ought  not  to  be  the  pro- 
I>elling  power.  Tb^  propelling  power  will 
have  to  be  the  "pure  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts,"  unfeigned  love,  that  is  not 
put  on,  but  that  love  which  springs  from  pity 
and  compassion,  which  springs  from  the 
heart  that  can  feel  for  its  fellow-beings  and 
deplore  their  lost  estate  and  condition.  O 
Lord,  let  thy  all-pitying,  tender,  loving 
heart,  he  touched  by  the  vision  of  my  mind, 
and  hasten  the  time  when  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  thy 
knowledge,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
Amen. 

A  part  of  the  picture  of  my  mind  I  present 
here.  I  looked  upon  the  infirmaries,  the 
many  places  of  worship,  the  almshouses,  the 
workhouses,  all  these  magnificent  buildings 
that  are  in  every  civilized  country  in  the 
known  world  to-day,  and  I  said,  These  are  the 
outcome  of  the  perverted  gospel  of  our  God  and 
the  outcome  of  charity  so-called.  As  charity 
is  the  greatest  blessing  a  human  being  can  be 
endowed  with,  it  is  therefore  the  perfecting 
power.  It  is  the  end  of  selfishness.  He  who 
has  got  it  is  perfect  even  as  God,  our  Father 
in  heaven,  is  perfect.  He  who  has  it  lives 
for  others.  It  is  no  trouble  to  him  to  love 
his  neighbor  as  himself.  It  is  the  end  de- 
sired in  every  being  by  him  who  gave  the 
law;  hence  it  is  written,  "Love  is  the  fulfill- 
ing of  the  law,"  and  he  who  keeps  the  law  is 
perfected  by  the  same,  and  preserved  by  the 
same.  And  so  it  is  written,  "He  that  saith  I 
know  him  and  keepeth  not  his  commandr 
ments,"  is  not  true.  Now  let  us  examine  our- 
selves and  see  if  we  have  charity,  this  natural 
outcome  of  obedience,  the  power  that  perfects, 
the  power  that  makes  a  man  as  perfect  as  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  be  this  side  the  grave. 

I  have  heard  Saints  say  when  they  became 
perfect  they  believed  God  would  translate 
them  as  he  d  id  Enoch.  Well ,  I  don't  know  how 
they  come  to  that  conclusion  except  they 
reason  thus:  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
and  as  soon  as  I  arrive  ^t  that  point  of  perfec- 
tion that  Enoch  attained  to  God  is  in  duty 
bound  to  translate  me  too,  and  so  I  must  not 
have  come  to  that  point  yet,  for  I  am  here 
still.  Well,  I  don't  believe  he  is  bound  to 
translate  me  when  I  arrive  at  the  point  Uiftt 
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Enoch  attained  to,  if  I  do  attain  it,  or  I 
may  have  attained.  I  don't  know.  But  I 
will  toll  you  what  I  do  believe,  that  our 
heavenly  Father  spoke  the  truth  when  he 
said  to  the  devil,  ''Hast  thou  considered  my 
servant.  Job,  a  perfect  man  and  an  upright?" 
Though  Job  was  a  perfect  man,  God  did  not 
translate  him.  He  had  the  same  testimony 
as  Enoohy  "That  he  pleased  God." 

Again,  I  believe  the  one  whom  I  follow  was 
IS  perfect  as  ever  Enoch  was.  He  had  the 
same  testimony,  *'that  he  pleased  God,"  but 
he  was  not  translated;  hence,  it  follows,  that 
because  a  man  is  not  translated,  is  no  proof, 
that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  is  not  perfect. 

But  let  us  look  at  charity.    Our  Brother 
Paul  said  that  though  he  spoke  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  and  had  not 
charity,  he  was  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tink- 
ling cymbal.     And  though  he  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  understood  all  mysteries  and 
ill  knowledge,  and  though  he  had  all  faith,  so 
that  he  could  remove  mountains,  and  had  not 
charity,    he  was  nothing.    And  though  he 
bestowed  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  or 
gave   his   body  to  be  burned,  and  had  not 
charity,  it  would  not  profit   him  anything. 
So  we  see  now  the  value,  or,  at  least,  I  hope 
we  do,  see  the  value  of  charity. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  brother  or 
slater  is  blessed  with  the  gifts  of  the  gospel 
that  he  is  perfect,  or  in  other  words,  that  he 
has  charity.    On  the  other  hand,  the  one  who 
has  never  known  any  miraculous  manifesta- 
tions may  have  it.    Now  listen  to  the  way  it 
aSeets  one.    It  enables  its  possessor  to  be 
kind  and  to  suffer  long.     It  will  not  allow  its 
possessor  to  be  proud  or  puffed  up.    It  does  not 
allow  its  possessor  to  behave  unseemly,  dis- 
orderly.    It  kills  selfishness.    It  is  not  easily 
provoked.    It  thinketh  no  evil.    It  rejoiceth 
ttot  in  iniquity  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth.    It 
enables  one  to  bear  all  things,  to  hope  all 
things,  to  endure  all  things,  and  because  it 
calls  and  brings  forth  all  that  is  worth  bring- 
ing forth,  therefore  it  is  written,  "Charity 
never  faileth." 

This  is  individual  gospel  perfection,  the 
passport  to  celestial  glory,  because  it  is  the 
tulfiUment  of  the  celestial  law.  Follow  after 
it  and  desire  spiritual  gifts. 

Thomas  Brien. 


^'It  does  not  require  great  learning  to  be  a 
Christian  and  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  Bible.  It  requires  an  honest  heart  and  a 
willingness  to  obey  God." 


BE  CONSISTENT. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  evils  of  the  use  of  strong  drink  and 
tobacco,  and  while  we  fully  agree  with  the 
writers  that  this  is  an  evil  and  a  great  one, 
and  should  be  discouraged  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, we  cannot  agree  with  some  in  the 
means  recommended  to  bring  about  a  reforma- 
tion; viz.,  that  young  ladies  should  refuse  to 
associate  in  any  way  with  young  men  addicted 
to  the  use  of  tobacco  or  strong  drink. 

Would  that  create  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
man  a  desire  for  a  higher  and  a  purer  life, 
think  you,  or  would  it  create  a  spirit  of  re- 
sentment? If  he  had  no  higher  motive  for 
reformation  than  to  please  one  who  perhaps 
was  as  weak  and  erring  as  himself,  how  long 
do  you  think  it  would  last? 

If  we  can  create  within  the  hearts  of  our 
associates  a  desire  to  live  pure  before  God 
from  a  pure  love  for  him  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  keep  his  commandments,  then  we 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  true  reforma- 
tion and  not  until  then. 

But  there  is  another  evil,  which  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  prevalent  of  which  there 
is  little  said. 

And  yet  it  is  robbing  young  ladies  of  wom- 
anly dignity  and  refinement  of  appearance, 
and  making  them  appear  coarse  and  vulgar. 
It  strips  young  men  of  manly  dignity  also, 
and  makes  them  appear  ignorant  and  ill-bred. 

Do  you  ask  what  this  evil  is?  We  answer 
it  is  the  habit  of  using  slang  and  chewing 
gum. 

I  know  young  girls  who  have  declared 
that  the  habit  of  chewing  gum  had  become 
so  fixed  with  them  that  they  could  not  give 
it  up.  What  an  admission!  How  would  it 
look  for  such  young  ladies  to  refuse  the 
company  of  young  men  because  they  use 
tobacco? 

Where  would  be  the  consistency,  and  how 
much  would  such  example  help  the  young 
men? 

I  have  actually  seen  young  men  and  young 
women  enter  the  house  of  God  chewing  gum, 
and  continue  to  chew  it  through  the  serv- 
ices. 

And  I  have  seen  pretty  faces  rendered 
absolutely  hateful  in  appearance  by  coarse, 
loud  talk  and  slang  phrases. 

A  writer  in  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal^  in 
an  article  to  girls,  said:  "There  are  three 
ways  of  being  slangy;  viz.,  in  dress,  manner, 
and  speech."     You  may  be  slangy  in  dres6> 
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by  over  dressincr,  by  putting  on  too  much  of 
the  prevailing  style,  by  dressing  in  a  manner 
to  attract  special  attention,  and  you  may  be 
slangy  in  manner  by  being  "loud,"  abrupt, 
and  boisterous  in  manner,  over  witty,  and 
by  making  yourself  conspicuous  in  various 
ways,  whistling  to  stop  a  street  car  instead 
of  motioning,  etc. 

While  such  a  young  lady  may  amuse  for  a 
time,  she  can  never  command  the  genuine  ad- 
miration that  a  quiet,  modest  girl  will  com- 
mand from  good  and  sensible  men.  The  girl 
who  keeps  everybody  laughing  at  a  party  by 
her  wit,  and  who  is  up  to  all  the  latest  slang 
phrases,  is  not  the  kind  of  girl  intelligent 
young  men  will  select  for  a  life  partner. 

Nearly  all  slang  phrases  had  their  birth  in 
some  low,  depraved  mind,  or  originated  in 
the  slums  of  vice,  and  many  girls  who  use 
them  indiscriminately  would  blush  at  the 
thought  of  using  such  language  in  company, 
did  they  know  how  and  where  it  originated. 

Some  girls,  who  have  brothers  to  warn 
them  against  such  things,  are  saved  this 
humiliation,  while  others  have  no  such  safe- 
guard. 

But  we  all  have  the  word  of  God,  and  if  we 
make  that  the  man  of  our  counsel  and  give 
heed  to  its  teaching,  we  will  have  no  occasion 
to  blush  before  God  or  man.  It  will  truly  be 
a  "lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  path." 

Paul  says,  "Let  no  corrupt  communication 
proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is 
good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  min- 
ister grace  unto  the  hearer." — Eph.  4;  29. 

Jesus  says,  and  we  have  no  better  authority, 
"For  every  idle  word  that  man  shall  speak 
they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of 
judgment."    (Matt.  12: 36,  37. ) 

Again  it  is  written,  "Out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh;  a  good 
man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart 
bringeth  forth  good  things." 

O  that  our  hearts  might  be  so  filled  with 
the  pure  lo^e  of  God  that  an  unseemly  word 
would  never  fall  from  our  lips  I 

Dear  girls,  let  us  begin  the  reformation  in 
our  own  lives,  and  when  we  have  arisen  to 
the  light  of  pure  Christianity,  and  our  lives 
have  become  patterns  of  piety,  our  influence 
will  be  felt  and  our  counsel  will  be  heeded. 
^'So  let  our  lips  and  lives  express 
The  holy  gospel  we  profess ; 
So  let  our  works  and  virtues  shine 
To  prove  the  doctrine  all  divine." 

Mattie  Hughes. 

Rhodes,  Iowa,  April  1, 1894. 


IS  CHURCH  POLITY  BY  DIVINE 
RIGHT? 
It  may  be  well,  in  order  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  subject  in  hand,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  an  organization 
of  any  kind,  there  must  be  a  foundation  and 
framework  of  principles,  and  officers  created 
to  represent  them.  This  constitutes  the 
polity  of  the  organization. 

Hooker  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Nor  is  it 
possible  that  any  form  of  polity,  much  leas 
polity  ecclesiastical,  should  be  good,  unless 
God  himself  be  the  author  of  it."  Is  God  the 
author  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity?  Let  us 
put  it  on  trial  by  reference  to  divine  law  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  judged. 

If  it  is  by  divine  right,  that  law  will  bear 
evidence  of  the  fact,  unless  we  grossly  mis- 
interpret it;  but  **God  is  his  own  inter- 
preter." 

We  will  commence  our  investigation  in  the 
beginning  and  see  that  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  his  church  polity  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Mosaic  church. 

We  find  that  Moses,  who  was  God's  repre- 
sentative among  the  children  of  Israel,  had 
two  supporters  (Ex.  17:11,  12);  that  there 
were  twelve  men  selected  to  go  before  the 
ark  of  God  (Josh.  4: 4,  5);  that  there  were 
high  priests  among  them  (Lev.  21 :  10);  that 
there  were  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Is- 
rael selected  to  help  bear  the  burden  of  the 
people  (Num.  11:16,  17);  that  Moses  in  mak- 
ing the  selection  was  to  take  only  those 
**whom  thou  knowest  to  be  the  elders  of  the 
people"  (Num.  11 :  16);  that  Aaron  and  his 
sons  were  ordained  to  the  priest's  office  (Ex. 
29: 8,  9);  and  that  there  were  also  porters,  or 
deacons  (2  Chron.  35: 14,  15). 

Coming  down  to  New  Testament  times  we 
find  that  when  Christ  established  the  church 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, he  followed  the  same  pattern  which  God 
had  given  to  Moses.  We  find  that  there  was 
a  first  presidency  which  consisted  of  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  (Matt.  17:1-4;  26:3^-38); 
that  there  were  twelve  apostles  (Matt.  10: 1- 
4);  that  high  priests  were  in  the  church 
(Hob.  8: 3);  that  the  Lord  appointed  seventy 
disciples  and  sent  them  out  two  by  two  (Luke 
10: 1,2);  that  elders  were  ordained  in  every 
church  (Acts  14: 23);  that  there  were  priests, 
teachers,  and  deacons,  as  mentioned  in  Luke 
1:5;  Acts  31:1;  PhU.  1:1;  1  Tim.  3:8-10, 13. 

It  is  further  declared  that  "God  hath  set 
some  in  the  church,  first  apostles,  secondarily 
prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after  that  mira- 
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cles,  then  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  govem- 
mente,  diversities  of  tongues."—!  Cor.  12: 28; 
that  these  offices  and  gifts  were  to  be  per- 
petuated for  certain  purposes  necessary  for 
the  well  being  of  the  church  and  its  work. 

"And  he  gave  some,  apostles;  and  some, 
prophets;  and  some,  evangelists:  and  some, 
pastors  and  teachers;  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  Saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ;  till  we  all 
come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledgre  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fullness  of  Christ;  that  we  henceforth  be  no 
more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the 
sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness, 
whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive;  but  speak- 
ing the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in 
all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ;  from 
whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  according  to  the<efiFectual  working 
in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  in- 
crease of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself 
In  love." 

Having  found  these  offices  existing  with 
the  laws  governing  them  in  each  dispensa- 
Uon  of  the  church,  we  find  that  God  himself 
had  laid  out  the  plan  of  organization  under 
Moses,  and  after  the  same  general  plan  was 
established  in  the  Christian  church  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  that  God  had  organized 
them  in  this  manner  for  certain  specified 
purposes,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that 
this  polity  exists  by  divine  right.  If  not,  it 
cannot  exist  by  any  other  right. 

Man  has  no  rights  except  those  delegated 
to  him  from  God.  He  is  hedged  in  on  all 
sides  by  God's  **will8"  and  '^shalls."  There- 
lore  it  is  said  concerning  those  officers  in  the 
church  that  ^*no  man  taketh  this  honor  unto 
himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God  as  was 
Aaron."  That  church  polity,  then,  which  is 
not  founded  on  divine  right;  that  is,  God's 
right  to  rule  in  his  own  way,  can  only  exist 
in  oi>position  to  it.  This  has  been  attempted 
in  all  ages  and  dispensations,  and  God  said  of 
some  who  counterfeited  the  offices  in  his 
church;  "I  have  not  sent  those  prophets,  yet 
they  ran;  I  have  not  spoken  to  them,  yet 
they  prophesied.  But  if  they  had  stood  in 
my  counsel,  and  had  caused  my  people  to  hear 
my  words,  then  they  should  have  turned 
them  from  their  evil  way,  and  from  the  evil 
of  their  doings." 

That  is  the  special  work  in  God's  church 
for  which  he  has  appointed  and  filled  its 


offices.  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  in  which 
they  stand  is  his  law  to  the  church.  We  see 
from  the  above  that  God  claims  the  right  to 
send  the  ministers  who  are  qualified  for  the 
work  of  turning  the  people  from  their  evil 
ways. 

Christ  said  of  the  apostles  whom  he  had 
chosen:  **Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have 
chosen  you,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  remain,  that 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my 
name,  he  may  give  it  to  you."  And  Paul 
charged  the  churches  thus:  ^'Let  every  soul 
be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God;  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever 
therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God;  and  they  that  resist  shall 
receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For  rulers 
are  not  a  tei'ror  to  good  works,  but  to  the 
evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the 
power?  do  that  which  is  good  and  thou  shalt 
have  praise  of  the  same;  for  he  is  the  minis- 
ter of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do 
evil,  be  afraid;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a 
revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that 
doeth  evil."— Rom.  13: 1-4. 

Also  he  says:  *  *  Whereof  I  am  made  a  minis- 
ter, according  to  the  dispensation  of  God 
which  is  given  to  me  for  you,  to  fulfill  the 
word  of  God.  Even  the  mystery  which  has 
been  hid  from  ages  and  from  generations 
but  now  is  made  manifest  to*  his  saints;  to 
whom  God  would  make  known  what  is  the 
riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the 
Gentiles;  which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of 
glory;  whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man, 
and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom;  that 
we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Whereunto  I  also  labor,  striving  ac- 
cording to  his  working,  which  worketh  in  me 
mightily." 

And  now  once  more  in  this  dispensation  of 
the  fullness  of  times,  we  see  this  same  church 
polity  commanded  and  set  up  for  this  self- 
same purpose,  that  men  may  be  turned  from 
their  evil  ways,  and  if  those  who  claim  the 
offices  of  apostles  and  prophets  are  fulfilling 
that  work,  and  fulfilling  it  more  effectually 
because  of  their  calling  and  ordination,  that 
is  strong  evidence,  according  to  the  foregoing 
quotations,  that  their  office  or  church  polity 
is  of  divine  right.  Willis  K. 

Lamoki,  Iowa. 


"Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any 
outward  touch  as  the  sunbeam." 
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MRS.  O.  B.  KBLLEY,  SDITOB. 

"Unity  of  work  is  the  hope  of  our  cause.'* 


Whilb  the  church  was  holding;  its  late  session 
of  conference  it  was  our  privilejje  to  attend  a 
business  meeting  in  the  early  part  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  one  item  of  busineps  brought  before 
the  body  was  a  petition  from  onr  brethren 
across  the  ocean.  While  this  was  being  dis- 
cussed there  came  to  our  mind  the  thought 
that  if  in  the  great  thoroughfare  of  London, 
that  great  metropolis  with  a  population  of  five 
million  people,  there  was  a  necessity,  for,  and 
actually  comes,  a  Macedonian  cry,  from  a  faith- 
ful band  of  workers  for  aid  towards  getting  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  meet  together  to 
worship,  how  willing  God's  people  should  be 
to  help  to  bear  another's  burdens  "and  so  fulfill 
the  law  of  Christ." 

To  a  brother  who  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
business  of  the  conference,  and  also  of  the 
church,  the  petition  brought  to  mind  the 
words  of  our  Savior,  "but  the  Son  of  man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  his  head"  and  the  thought 
was  audibly  expressed  by  him.  While  some 
might  think  that,  so  long  as  they  had  an  open 
space  in  the  streets  in  which  to  stand  with  the 
broad  canopy  of  heaven  over  their  heads,  this 
should  be  suflScient,  we  hold,  that,  while  under 
these  circumstances  people  might  meet  to  wor- 
ship in  some  jilaces,  it  would  hardly  do  in  a 
place  where  there  is  so  much  wickedness  and 
confusion  as  is  described  as  continually  going 
on  in  the  streets  of  some  parts  of  London. 

It  was  here,  we  are  informed,  that  the  first 
prayer  union  in  the  Enropean  mission  was 
fbrmed,  and  that  for  a  number  of  years  this 
meeting  for  prayer  was  kept  up,  being  held  at 
the  house  of  a  8r.  Brad^haw. 

And  here,  too,  the  Daughters  of  Zion,  if  they 
put  forth  an  effort,  and  we  trust  they  will,  may 
find  opportunity  for  doing  a  great  deal  of  good 
work. 


During  the  General  Conference  of  1894,  held  at 
Lamoni,  Iowa,  the  Daughters  of  Zion  met  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  by  acclama- 
tion: Srs.  M.  Walker,  Emma  Burton.  Anna 
Stedman,  Audio  Anderson,  and  C.  B.  Kelley, 
advisory  committee;  Sr.  Callie  B.  Stebbins 
secretary;  Sr.  Viola  Blair  treasurer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  committee  Sr. 
C.  B.  Kelley  was  elected  chairman  and  Sr. 
Audio  Anderson  corresponding  secretary. 


FAMILY  GOVERNMENT.— No.  5. 

CONCERT  OF  ACTION. 

SoMEwnBRE,  in  history  or  in  fiction,  we  have 
read  of  a  marriage  ceremony  that  contained 
this  instructive  part:  Two  ropes  were  tied  to  a 
log  and  the  ends  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bride  and  groom,  who  began  to  pull  vigorously 
in  opposite  directions,  and,  of  course,  the  log^ 
remained  stationary.  The  parents  of  the  pros- 
pective husband  and  wife  then  united  in  ad- 
monishing them  and  instructed  them  to  pull 
together.  When  they  did  so  the  log  was  easily 
moved. 

Whether  fact  or  fancy  the  illustration  is  a 
good  one  and  points  out  the  cause  of  many 
giving  a  positive  answer  to  the  question,  "Is 
marriage  a  faiiure?"  It  is  so  easily  apparent 
that  marriage  and  the  consequent  raising  of  a 
family  must  be  a  failure  unlef»s  concerted  ac- 
tion of  the  contracting  parties  be  had,  that  no 
argument  should  heiequired  to  prove  it,  and  no 
exhortation  should  be  necessary  to  cause  them 
to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  accomplish  such 
cooperation.  But  the  often  conspicuous  ab- 
sence of  any  kind  of  harmony  between  the 
supposed  cooperation  in  the  household  manage- 
ment is  our  excuse  for  writing  under  the  above 
caption. 

No  sort  of  association  or  partnership  can 
prosper  in  its  objects  without  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  entering  into  it  Whenever 
two  or  more  persons  are  associated  in  any 
work  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  end,  their 
success  will  very  largely  depend  upon  the 
unity  of  their  efforts.  Illustrations  of  this  fact 
without  number  may  be  drawn  from  the  bad- 
ness world,  from  the  government  of  nations, 
from  the  movement  of  armies,  from  the  earth, 
the  solar  system  and  the  universe.  In  the 
word  of  God  also  is  ample  recognition  of  this 
tnith 

In  the  New  Testament  Jesus  and  his  minis- 
ters ofl  exhorted  his  people  to  a  oneness  that  is 
unknown  in  the  world.  Indeed  a  very  promi- 
nent feature  of  his  teaching  is  the  necessity  of 
a  compliance  upon  the  part  of  all  men  with 
one  law  to  which  all  are  alike  subject,  and  this 
is  in  distinction  from  the  world's  teaching  of 
"each  one  according  to  his  taste." 

The  closer  the  relationship  into  which  per- 
sons enter,  the  greater  the  necessity  of  a  dose 
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muon  in  Uieir  practice.  The  most  intimate  re- 
Ifttioxiship  poeeible  upon  earth  is  that  ai  hos- 
band  and  wife.  The  divine  annonnoement, 
••They  twain  ehall  be  one  flesh,"  is  full  of 
eignificance  and  impliee  the  necessity  of  unity 
in  that  pacred  relation  such  as  is  rarely  realized. 
That  relation  is  fraught  with  such  large  possi- 
bilitiee  for  good  or  ill  that  nothing  should  be 
done  or  left  undone  that  will  militate  against 
its  conpequencee  l>eing  of  the  best.  Surely 
tboee  who  take  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bilitiee  of  parentage  should  not  permit  their 
nataral  differencee  of  opinion  to  produce  such 
diecord  as  will  prevent  the  proper  discharge 
of  poch  eelf-iropoeed  care. 

"They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh,"  means  more 
than  that  they  phall  dwell  under  the  same 
roof  in  peace,  and  share  each  other's  outward 
poesefisions.  It  signifies  an  actual  condition, 
not  a  i>oetic  fancy.  It  means  a  consolidation  of 
interest  and  purpose  impossible  in  any  other 
earthly  relation.  It  means  that  each  shall  put 
forth  the  utmost  possible  effort  to  produce  and 
maintain  perfect  harmony  between  themselves. 
It  points  to  a  unity  arising,  not  from  a  servile 
submission  of  one,  but  from  the  mutual  con- 
cession of  each  to  the  other,  that  the  "one" 
thus  produced  shall  be  made  up  of  the  best 
elements  of  both. 

It  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  par- 
ticipants that  matrimony  should  make  them 
one,  bat  this  is  not  the  largest  reason  for  seek- 
ing a  perfect  unity  in  tl'at  relation.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  proper  fulfilling  of  the  duties 
following  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  mar- 
riage. Latter-day  revelation  assures  us  that  the 
object,  or  at  least  a  chief  object  of  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage  was  "That  the  earth  ,  .  . 
might  be  filled  with  the  measure  of  man."  If 
we  interpret  that  statement  correctly,  God  in- 
Blituted  the  home  for  the  production  and  de- 
velopment of  man  —  development  of  body, 
mind,  and  morals.  In  this  work  he  recognizes, 
M  we  should,  the  parents  as  joint  directors. 

Where  two  persons  are  associated  in  any 
work,  each  move  made  by  either  in  a  direxition 
opposite  to  the  eflbrts  of  the  other  must  nul- 
lify a  certain  amount  of  the  labor  of  both.  It 
is  a  common  thing  for  parents  to  pursue  oppo- 
tite  methods  of  dealing  with  the  same  child, 
and  quite  as  common  for  such  to  wonder  why 
their  eflbrts  at  child-training  are  a  failure. 
Let  us  illustrate.  You  are  sick  and  call  a 
physician,  who,  among  other  articles  of  diet 
prescribes  lemons.  Later  another  doctor  sug- 
gests that  you  take  milk  as  a  chief  article  of 
food.  While  the  advice  of  either  might  be 
taken  profitably,  an  effort  to  follow  the  in* 


stractione  of  both  would  probably  produce 
unpleasant  results.  Jost  so,  while  the  method 
of  father  or  mother  might  either  be  good,  the 
administration  of  both  would  probably  result 
in  damage.  While  a  child  probably  is  un- 
conscious of  the  principles  (if  there  be  any) 
followed  by  either  parent  in  their  efforts  to 
govern  him,  he  is  often  painfully  conscious  of 
the  conflict  between  them;  for  in  his  eff^irts  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  one  he  is  sure  to 
run  counter  to  the  desires  of  the  other.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  hardly  surprieing  that  he 
rebels  against  one  or  both  parents.  In  very 
many  households  the  rule  of  the  fiimily  de- 
volves principally  upon  one  (upually  the 
mother,  .the  supposed  "weaker  vessel")  and 
what  little  attention  is  given  by  the  other 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  interference 
than  of  assistance. 

If  a  father  has  not  sufficient  interest  in  his 
oflspring,  or  enough  moral  courage  to  bear  his 
part  of  the  burden  of  the  rule  of  his  family,  he 
should  at  least  manifest  the  manhood  to  keep 
out  ot  the  way  of  the  mother  in  her  work.  But 
he  should  remember  tlat  the  family  is  as  much 
his  as  hers,  and  that  ihe  responsibilities  are 
therefore  equal. 

What  we  would  emphasize  in  this  paper  is 
that  the  method  of  rule  by  each  parent  should 
be  thp  same.  Not  that  either  should  altogether 
submit  to  the  theories  of  the  other,  but  that  a 
common  plan  be  adopted,  embodying  the  best 
ideas  of  each.  We  are  aware  that  such  co- 
Operati'^n  is  not  so-  easily  attained  unto  as 
talked  about,  but  we  know  it  is  possible,  the 
right  thing,  worth  the  eflfort  of  acquiring,  so  we 
advocate  it.  Very  natural  it  is  for  persons  to 
hold  diverse  views,  «nd  parents  are  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  We  would  not  deny  parents 
the  right  of  individuality,  would  not  take  from 
them  the  privilegts  of  holding  different  opin- 
ions concerning  the  management  of  their 
charge,  or  of  expressing  those  opinions  at  the 
proper  time  and  place.  But  in  the  presence  of 
those  in  the  government  of  whom  those  opin- 
ions would  be  used  is  no  place  for  the  eip- 
pression  of  them.  Yet  it  frequently  occurs  that 
the  treatment  of  a  child  by  one  parent  is 
criticized  in  the  presence  of  the  child,  and  in 
many  families  one  parent  serves  as  a  refuge  for 
the  child  when  punished  by  the  other.  Such 
a  course,  pursued  to  sufficient  length,  destroys 
the  child's  confidence  in  both  parents,  as  we 
have  seen  repeatedly  illustrated.  While  it  may 
be  impossible  for  parents  to  agree  altogether  in 
theory,  they  can  do  so  in  practice  and  such 
should  be  their  method  that  when  one  acts, 
the  child  will  know  that  the  will  of  both  is  ex- 
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pressed.  Endowed  naturally  with  different 
peculiarities  of  mind  and  probably  reared  un- 
der different  influences,  it  will  require  an  effort 
for  two  in  &ct  to  become  one  in  action.  In 
order  to  do  so  they  must  understand  each 
other's  views,  and  to  accomplish  this  there  must 
be  a  free  discussion  of  the  matter.  Candid  dis- 
cussion wherein  each  person  contends  as 
earnestly  as  possible  for  his  own  opinion  but 
holds  himself  ready  to  surrender  it  when  it  is 
shown  to  be  wrong,  and  continually  cultivates 
that  charity  or  breadth  of  mind  that  enables 
him  to  see  the  fallacy  of  his  own  position  and 
the  strength  of  another's,  is  most  conducive 
to  unity  of  thought.    But, 

^^Alas  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity'* 
that  is  a  cure  for  all  the  conflict  in  the  world. 
A  proper  course  of  reasoning  will  ordinarily 
bring  parents  to  such  an  understanding  as  will 
enable  them  to  labor  with  uniformity.  Differ- 
ences that  cannot  be  removed  in  this  way  can 
with  a  little  skill  be  kept  out  of  sight,  especi- 
ally if  there  is  a  willingness  upon  the  part  of 
both  to  sacriflce  a  little  of  honest  opinion  for 
harmony's  sake. 

''United  we  stand ; 
Divided  we  faU." 

O.  RlQINAL. 
April  24, 1894. 


*«He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first 
cast  a  stone  at  her." — St.  John  8:  7. 

Is  not  that  a  sermon,  short  but  effective? 
How  many  of  us  dare  to  cast  a  first  stone,  after 
hearing  that  commandment? 

Few,  you  would  think,  but  there  are  many, 
who,  like  the  Pharisee,  say,  "Lord,  I  thank 
thee,  I  am  not  as  other  men/'  many  who  see 
not  the  beam  in  their  own  eye,  but  who  are 
ever  ready  to  pluck  the  mote  from  the  eye  of  a 
brother. 

Would  that  we  could  all  be  as  charitable  as 
the  old  housewife  who  was  never  known  to 
speak  aught  but  praise  of  anyone,  who,  upon 
hearing  a  number  of  women  discussing  the 
sins  of  another,  remarked,  "Well,  dears,  there's 
no  denying  she  was  a  fine  knitter." 

"Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  ob- 
tain mercy."  Does  it  not  mean  merciful  with 
the  tongue,  as  well  as  the  hands  ?  How  can  we 
say,  be  merciful  to  me,  when  we  refuse  mercy 
to  others? 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  young  girl  who  was  pay- 
ing an  earthly  penalty  in  one  of  our  state 
prisons,  died.  The  warden,  thinking  the  par- 
ents would  forgive  her,  who  in  death  would 
cause  them  no  more  pain  or  shame,  wrote  ask- 


ing what  arrangements  should  be  made  aboot 
the  burial.  But  they,  God  forgive  them  tor 
their  harshness,  and  me  for  casting  a  stone  at 
their  &nlts,  they  refused  to  even  bury  the 
child  whom  God  had  given  to  them  as  a  troflt. 
Only  God  and  themselves  know  how  they  kept 
the  trust,  or  whether  it  was  through  any  fkolt 
or  neglect  of  theirs  that  she  strayed  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  way.  She  was  buried  in 
the  prison  cemetery,  the  service  being  oon^ 
ducted  by  the  chaplain  of  the  prison,  who  w«« 
assisted  by  the  ministers  of  the  city.  Well 
might  we  learn  a  lesson  of  mercy  and  brotherly 
love  from  some  of  those  who  wear  the  prieon 
clothes.  Those  men  have  erected  a  monument 
over  her  grave  to  show  their  sympathy  for  the 
unforgiven.  It  is  made  of  the  prison  stone, 
and  upon  the  base  is  cut,  "Let  him  who  is 
without  sin,  cast  the  first  stone  "  Jba9. 


TuNCURRY,  Feb  22. 1894. 

Bear  jSfetcrs;— It  is  with  much  pleasure  I 
write  a  line  to  the  Daughters  of  Zion  to  wish 
them  Godspeed,  in  the  grand  and  glorioos 
work  undertaken  It  is  so  grand  to  me  that  I 
can  no  longer  keep  silent,  but  must  say  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  effort  of  such  noble 
women. 

I  have  often  thought  it  strange  that  people 
were  so  backward  in  that  direction,  but  had 
hope  of  there  being  a  change  in  the  fbtare, 
little  dreaming  where  the  change  would  take 
place,  or  where  such  grand  efforts  would  be 
made  to  make  such. 

Never  in  any  place  have  I  seen  ideas  to  suit 
my  own  so  well  as  those  in  the  Autumn  Leaves^ 
especially  on  child  training,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  some  one  speak  more  on  the  subject  of 
diet,  as  T  think  it  is  so  very  important  One 
great  mistake  mothers  make  with  their  chil- 
dren is  in  not  studying  their  diet  suflSciently, 
and  thus  weakening  instead  of  strengthening 
the  organs  of  their  bodies.  Then  instead  of 
their  having  fine,  robust,  healthy  children, 
they  have  pale,  puny,  delicate  ones. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  among  a  great  many 
women  in  Australia  (I  don't  know  whether 
the  American  women  fall  into  the  same  error 
or  not)  to  feed  their  infant  on  com  flour,  etc,  a 
few  hours  after  birth,  thinking  the  poor  little 
dear  will  be  hungry  before  the  mother  has  any 
milk  for  it-  Then,  instead  of  the  little  stomach 
coming  gradually  to  its  work,  by  digesting  the 
watery  substance,  given  it  by  the  breast  before 
the  milk  comes,  which  not  only  saUsfiee  ita 
hunger,  but  acts  on  its  bowels,  too.  That 
abominable  dose  of  castor  oil  is  poured  down 
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the  innocent  little  throat,  doing  more  harm 
than  good. 

It  has  to  make  a  big  straggle  to  digest  the 
com  flonr.  No  wonder  there  are  so  many  cross 
babiee,  and  no  wonder  they  are  so  often  dis- 
ordered in  their  bowels.  There  are  times 
when  the  mother  cannot  give  her  child  suffi- 
cient noariehment,  alid  the  child  is  hungry  be- 
fore the  mother  has  milk  for  it.  In  such  cases, 
why  not  make  something  as  nearly  like  the 
natural  food  as  possible,  by  mixing  very  little 
sugar  with  a  few  drops  of  warm  water,  and  if 
yon  have  some  fresh  milk  from  a  good  healthy 
cow,  add  a  few  drops.  I  feel  confident  that 
after  a  time,  when  the  Daughter?  of  Zion  have 
spread  their  knowledge  abroad  among  the 
Saints,  and  the  mothers  and  daughters  have 
taken  a  thorough  hold  on  it,  there  will  be  no 
such  women  found  as  cannot  support  their  own 
oflbpring.  In  cases  where  the  mother  through 
weakness  cannot  nourish  her  child,  she  should 


be  very  particular  in  choosing  food  for  it,  as  its 
little  organs  are  so  very  easily  put  out  of  order, 
but  not  so  easily  put  in  again.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure  in  all  cases. 

Nature  is  the  best  dictator,  and  therefore  we 
should  take  notice  of  it.  For  instance,  when 
we  see  baby  cutting  its  teeth,  we  know  then  that 
nature  is  preparing  it  for  something  stronger 
than  milk  food,  and  not  till  then  should  we,  if 
we  can  do  without,  give  them  food. 

If  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  state  in  this  letter, 
our  regret  at  losing  Bro.  and  8r.  Wight,  but 
I  suppose  what  is  our  loss,  is  some  other 
people's  gain,  and  we  must  try  not  to  be  selfish, 
but  be  reconciled  and  very  thankful  we  have 
two  such  good  men  as  Brn.  Kaler  and  Wells 
laboring  in  our  midst 

With  great  interest  in  the  work,  I  remain. 
Yours  in  the  foith. 

Sr.  M.  Avbby. 

TxrscuBXT,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 


Sunday  School  lATorkers. 

LUCY  LYONS  BESSBQUIE,  EDrrOR. 

'"Clear  thoughts  patiently  worked  out  and  freely  interchanged  before  action  is  oaUed  for,  are  the  only 
means  of  making  that  action  wise,  permanent,  and  eflPective/' 


"So  on  an  oaken  tree 

A  goodly  acorn  grew 
But  winds  from  heaven  shook  the  acorn  out, 
And  filled  the  cup  with  dew." 
f 

AFTER  THE  CONVENTION. 

Thksx  was  a  gathering  of  delegates  from  Cana<^a 
to  Texas  and  Maine  to  California.  England  was 
also  represented  and  there  was  one  to  speak  for 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  interest  was  gen- 
eral. All  were  on  the  alert.  Their  faces  full  of 
light  such  a3  was  **never  seen  on  sea  or  shore" 
and  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  peace  prevailed. 

The  Secretary's  report  of  the  growth  of  the 
work  was  inspiring.  Personal  letters  had  been 
written  to  the  elders  in  their  different  fields, 
most  of  whom  had  responded  nobly,  recog- 
nising the  importance  of  training  the  youth  of 
the  church  so  that  they  will  not  need  to  be 
converted  when  they  are  grown  older.  With 
proper  training  at  home  and  in  the  Sabbath 
Bcbool  the  interests  of  the  church  become  their 
interests,  almost  before  they  know  it  From 
an  earnest  scholar  in  the  Sabbath  school  who 
hu  been  taught  to  do  as  well  as  think,  the 
transition  is  easy  to  an  earnest  church  worker 


and  staunch  upholder  of  the  principles  of  the 
gospel,  taught  to  them  in  childhood. 

While  we  thought  of  the  privileges  now  en- 
joyed by  the  young,  the  opportunity  they  had 
of  hearing  this  gospel  preached  in  its  purity 
and  taught  in  Sabbath  school  in  simplicity  and 
plainness,  others  spoke  of  those  who  had  not 
had  such  blessings,  and  while  lamenting  that 
fact,  rejoiced  that  the  young  who  cared  to  do 
so,  might  walk,  aye,  run,  in  gospel  life  at  a 
time  when  they  of  old,  had  been  creeping.  Is 
this  a  little  thing? 

In  two  short  years  this  work  has  absolutely 
leaped  to  the  front;  has  passed  the  doubtful 
stage  of  tolerance  and  merged  into  the  broad 
sunlight  of  appreciation  and  recognition.  Does 
this  mean  nothing?  Do  you  not  think  the 
Lord  is  moving  upon  the  hearts  of  his  people? 
Fathers  and  mothers,  elders,  and  young  people, 
are  becoming  interested  in  such  a  practical  way, 
and  when  we  work  in  harmony  like  this  the 
wheels  of  progress  are  sure  to  move. 

The  Sunday  school  of  to-day  will  be  the 
church  of  to-morrow.  They  are  one.  Every 
school  in  the  church  is  as  a  living  artery  by 
whose  pulsations  we  may  know  the  state  of  the 
different  branches  in  the  body. 
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Well,  the  convention  ie  over  but  the  flame 
from  many  a  torch  lighted  there,  vill  light  the 
way  to  hundreds,  perhaps  more,  and  help  them 
to  "Lift  high  his  royal  banner,"  a  banner  of 
peace  and  love  though  stained  with  the  blood 
of  Christ  of  Galilee. 


Teaching  aboat  the  end  of  the  wicked,  bat 
principally  of  the  joyful  meeting  with  Christ 
for  those  who  lived  and  served  him  here,  we 
were  interrupted  by  seeing  a  little  hand  held 
np  and  shaken  urgently.  "Teacher,  if  we  live 
right,  when  we  get  there  we'll  never  cry  any 
more."  Another  hand,  "Teacher,  we  won't  have 
any  more  hurt."  More  hands— "We  won't  die 
any  more"— "God  loves  us" — "But  we  must  be 
good,  mustn't  we?"— "If  we  don't  love  God 
when  we  are  little  it  will  be  hard  work  to  love 
him  when  we  get  big." 

Can  you?  No  I  do  not  believe  you  can— im- 
agine the  joyous  voices,  bright  faces,  and  eager 
looks,  but  perhaps  yon  may  realize  that  there 
are  many  times  in  life  when  we  are  made  to 
feel  that  our  reward  goes  hand  in  hand  with  our 
work.  Have  you  a  class  in  Sunday  school? 
If  not,  take  one.  Ask  for  a  primary.  They  are 
the  hardest  to  teach  and  the  very  ones  to  make 
you  feel  that  you  must  be  as  you  teach.  If  you 
fail  in  this  you  will  stand  convicted  before  the 
the  little  ones,  yourself  "the  Judge  and  Jury," 
yourself  "the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ever  con- 
demned."   Try  it! 


GO  UP  HIGHER. 

There  ip  a  climbing  instinct  in  man  which 
makes  him  love  to  go  up  higher/  The  great 
popularity  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  poem,  "Excel- 
sior," is  due,  in  part,  to  its  touching  this  much- 
loved  note. 

To  go  to  the  top  of  high  places  is  attractive. 
To  mount  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  earth  seems  to  lift  us  for  a  time  above  its 
cares  into  a  more  quiet  state.  The  currents  of 
life  move  on,  but  we  seem  far  away  from  them; 
and  the  roar  of  business  comes  up  to  us  softened 
through  the  intervening  air.  We  look  down 
upon  this  hurrying  crowd  with  a  certain  an- 
gelic disposition,  and  wonder  at  its  impatience. 
Its  hurry  and  haste  appear  quite  unnecessary. 
To  us,  in  our  sublime  elevation,  life  has  sud- 
denly become  calm,  and  our  soul  is  serene. 

But  we  must  learn  to  climb  mentally,  mor- 
ally, and  spiritually  to  loftier  and  still  loftier 
heights  of  excellence.  The  Master  says  to  us 
all,  "Friends,  go  up  higher." 

This  is  what  Christ  has  done  for  the  human 


race.  Chricrtianity  has  been  in  the  world  a 
principle  of  progress,  moral  and  spirftua). 
Christ  said  this  in  the  first  sermon  on  the 
mount  What  was  the  substance  of  that  mar- 
velous discourse?  It  was  that  to  enter  heaven 
was  to  be  "pure  in  heart,"  humble  in  spirit, 
meek  and  merciful ;  that  his  disciples  were 
sent  to  be  the  "salt  of  the  earth,"  and  'light  of 
the  world." 

We  are  all  mean  enough,  and  selfish  enough, 
but  that  is  not  what  we  like.  No  orator,  no 
writer,  ever  became  widely  popular  by  appeal- 
ing to  low  motives  It  was  because  CbaHes 
Sumner  was  always  true  to  justice,  freedom, 
humanity,  and  progress,  that  he  had  the  heart 
of  the  people  with  him.  Politicians  often 
hoped  to  defeat  him.  and  wondered  why  they 
could  not  do  it. 

The  power  of  Jesus  over  the  human  heart 
has  been  just  here.  He  saw  the  evil  of  man, 
but  also  saw  the  good. 

Man  loves  to  get  and  keep  money ;  but  Christ 
has  taught  him  to  find  a  higher  pleasure  in 
using  it  g*>nerously  for  great  purposes.  The 
best  way  to  escape  many  difficulties  which  be- 
set us  on  a  lower  plane,  is  to  get  up  on  a  higher 
one.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  go  np  than  to 
stand  still  where  we  are.  In  climbing  a  steep 
hill,  if  you  stop,  you  may  grow  dizzy,  and  be 
in  danger  of  falling;  but  if  you  pu<4h  upward 
you  are  safe- 

So,  sometimes,  if  you  find  it  hard  to  do  your 
duty,  try  to  do  more,  not  less.  Adopt  a  higher 
standard,  go  up  to  a  higher  ground.  If  it  is 
hard  to  be  a  moderately  good  Christian,  try  to 
become  a  belter  one;  you  will  often  find  that 
easier. 

It  is  hard  to  do  our  duty,  when  duty  is  a 
task, — 60  much  to  be  done  every  day.  But 
when  it  is  a  spirit  iuFpiring  all  of  life;  when  it 
is  the  love  of  God  and  roan ;  joy  in  fighting  a 
good  fight ;  the  happiness  in  making  others 
happy,  then  it  becomes  at  once  a  great  deal 
more  and  a  great  deal  easier. 

So  it  is  ^  ith  religion.  If  it  consists  in  "say- 
ing our  prayers"  so  many  times  a  day;  in  going 
to  church  on  Sunday;  in  joining  the  church; 
then,  though  it  doesn't  amount  to  a  great  deal, 
it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter,  breause  it  is  a  bur- 
den and  a  yoke.  But  if  religion  consists  in 
"going  up  higher;"  if  it  is  progress  from  bad  to 
good,  from  good  to  better;  if  prayer  is  simply 
being  with  God  all  day  long,  talking  with  him 
when  we  feel  like  it;  bearing  trial  and  sorrow 
cheerfully  because  the  Father  sends  them,  etc., 
then  it  is  a  great  deal  higher,  but  it  is  also  i 
great  deal  easier. 

Sometimes  our  road  rises  over  hills,  from 
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which  we  BfgfLin  deecend  into  the  valleys.  On  the 
hillfl  we  rest  a  moment  and  look  over  the  plam 
helow,  enjoy  a  larger  landscape,  and  then  pass 
down  upon  the  more  even  level  of  common 
dbye.  Bach  a  hill-top  is  the  Lord's  day,  when 
we  rest  from  tormenting  cares,  and  then  tuwi 
refreshed  to  the  work  of  every-day  life. 

Holy  honrs  come  sometimes  to  all  of  as, 
freighted  with  love,  when  life  seems  worth 
living,  and  we  feel  a  profound  rest.  All  weari- 
ness is  gone,  all  loneliness ;  we  have  a  perfect 
peace  in  our  hearts.  Time  passes  and  we  pass 
with  it. 

Again  we  descend  into  the  valley  below. 
The  high  hill-top  looks  pale  in  the  distance, 
4md  stands  at  last  almost  a  transparent  cloud 
on  the  far  horizon ;  yet  we  occasionally  turn 
back  and  look  at  it,  and  are  encouraged  by  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  such  moments  in 
life,  worth  all  the  rest,  which  remain  as  the 
master-lights  of  all  oar  seeing;  which 
strengthen  us  in  our  weakness  and  comfort  us 
i«  our  sorrow.  They  are  sent  to  teach  us  to  "go 
•higher." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  forever 
remain  on  the  elevations  we  pre  competent 
sometimee  to  reach.  We  have  hours  of  perfect 
peace,  followed  by  other  hours  of  discomfort 
and  impatience;  hours  in  which  we  almost  for- 
get that  Grod  or  man  has  ever  loved  us  Be 
thankful  that,  though  toe  may  thus  forget  God, 
he  does  not  forget  us.  Be  thankful  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  peace,  even  though  you  may 
for  a  time  have  lost  it.  You  have  not  rea'ly 
k)fit  it,  if  you  have  ever  really  had  it.' 

Let  us  then  go  up  higher.    That  is  always 


the  safest,  happiest,  easiest  thing  to  do.  It  may 
seem  hard  at  first,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  the 
easiest.  It  is  easier  wb^n  we  have  a  high  and 
noble  purpose,  which  animates  life  with  a  good 
object,  which  makes  the  world  a  good  place, 
which  prepares  us  equally  to  live  and  to  die. 

So,  sometimes,  pain  and  darkness  may  carry 
us  up  h'gher,  no  less  than  light,  peace,  and  joy. 
For  when  Christ  ascended  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration and  talked  with  God*s  saints,  he  did 
not  go  up  80  high  as  when  he  ascended  Mount 
Calvary,  and  in  the  darkness  of  his  anguish 
cried,  'My  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 
Sorrow  and  evil  may  carry  us  up  nearer  to  God 
than  peace  and  joy.  We  all  go  down  as  ^iiell  as 
up,  but  only  by  obedience  to  the  gospel  do  we 
find  that  going  downwards  as  well  as  upwards 
may  bring  us  nearer  to  God. 

So  with  the  Sunday  school.  It  must  reach  a 
higher  plane;  it  must  make  an  effort  to  do 
more  than  it  has  done;  it  should  add  a  new 
soul  to  its  little  band  of  truth-seekers  and 
truth* possessors  occasionally,  that  all  may 
grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 

A  great  hindrance  to  snccessfbl  progress  is, 
that  for  a  time  all  goes  on  well ;  when  suddenly 
and  for  some  unseen  cause  we  get  into  a  rut  out 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  climb.  Some  roads  are 
full  of  ruts.  We  must  "go  up  higher."  The 
ruts  are  below  the  level  of  the  road.  Keep  on 
the  top.    Set  your  mark  high  and  follow  it. 

F.  B.  SCHAFFKR. 
Dow  City.  Iowa. 

Read  before  the  Galland's  Grove  district  Smiday 
school  convention,  Novemlier  18,  1898. 
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'*He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save." 

Of  all  the  strange  m3rsteries  of  life  one 
among  the  strangest  to  the  impatient  human 
heart  is  embodied  in  these  words.  Truly  He 
had  saved  others— had  borne  their  infirmities, 
healed  them  of  disease,  lifted  them  out  of  the 
depths  of  sorrow  and  trouble,  and  rescued  them 
from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  What  then  is 
this  appointment  of  the  Father  which  renders 
him  powerless  in  regard  to  himself?  Not  for 
thyself,  0  pitying  Lamb  of  God,  was  this  ap- 
pointed cup,  but  pressed  into  it,  condensed  and 
filling  it  to  the  brim  was  the  atonement  for 
all  who  sin  and  suffer  all  whom  the  Father 


loved  and  sent  thee  to  save  through  drinking 
it  even  to  its  last  and  bitterest  dregs!  Faith, 
implicit  faith  in  God,  such  faith  as  is  embodied 
in  the  words:  **The  cup  which  my  Father 
hath  given  me  to  drink,  shall  I  not  drink  it?  " 
is  all  the  Christian  has,  all  which  he  needs,  to 
enable  him  to  trust  in  God,  even  though  every 
earthly  hope  perish  and  the  clouds  above  him 
gather  blackness  and  every  earthly  friend  for- 
sake. Robert  Browning  has  given  expression 
to  the  thought,  which  has  agitated  many  a 
yearning  heart,  in  the  following  beautiful 
lines:— 
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UNANSWERED. 

Unanswered   yet   the    prayer    your  lips    have 
pleaded 

In  agony  of  heart  these  many  years? 
Does  faith  begin  to  fail?    Is  hope  departing, 

And  think  you  all  in  vain  those  falling  tears? 
Say  not  the  Father  hath  not  heard  your  prayer ; 
You  shall  have  your  desire,  sometime,  somewhere. 

Unanswered  yet?  though  when  you  first  presented 
This  one  petition  at  the  Father's  throne 

It  seemed  you  could  not  wait  the  time  of  asking. 
So  urgent  was  your  heart  to  make  it  known. 

Though  years  have  passed   since   then,    do  not 
despair; 

The  Lord  will  answer  you  sometime,  somewhere. 

Unanswered  yet?    nay,  do  not  say  ungranted. 
Perhaps  your  part  is  not  yet  wholly  done. 

The   work   began   when   first  your  prayer  was 
uttered, 
And  God  will  finish  what  he  has  begun ; 

If  you  will  keep  the  incense  burning  there 

His  glory  you  shall  see,  sometime,  somewhere. 

Unanswered  yet?    Faith  cannot  be  unanswered, 
Her  feet  were  firmly  planted  on  the  Rock ; 

Amid  the  wildest  storms  she  stands  undaunted, 
Nor  quails  before  the  loudest  thundershock. 

She  knows  Omnipotence  has  heard  her  prayer. 

And  cries,  it  shall  be  done,    ''sometime,  some- 
where!" 

Trembling,  doabting,  tried  and  tempted  one, 
let  your  heart  rest  secure  upon  the  grand, 
fundamental,  underlying  truth  of  the  gospel : 
"God  is  love.**  What  if  we  are  weak  ?  Is  he  not 
strong?  If  we  have  made  mistakes  and  failed 
many  times  of  doing  our  part,  is  he  not  plente- 
ous in  tender  mercy  and  able  to  save  even  to 
the  uttermost?  Does  be  not  know  it  all— all 
the  untold  agony— the  strong  desire?  Even  if 
it  be  in  weakness— the  human  weakness  of 
agony  and  tears,  let  the  incense  of  prayer  arise 
from  the  heart's  altar  and  the  incense  of  labor 
from  every  faculty  of  our  being— labor  not  for 
se^f,  neither  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but 
for  the  good  of  others,  and  the  advancement  of 
his  kingdom,  and  though  we  may  not  under- 
stand—not even  be  able  to  catch  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  God  is  carrying 
out  his  purposes,  yet  strong  in  our  faith  we  may 
exclaim,  "It  shall  be  done."  "Even  though  he 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 


It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  autobiography  of  Bro.  Joseph 
Luflf  is  now  under  contract  for  speedy  comple- 
tion. The  ^ork  has  been  revised  by  the  au- 
thor since  its  publication  in  the  Leaver.  It  is 
now  in  the  printers'  hands  and  is  expected  to 


be  on  sale  sometime  in  the  month  of  July.  It 
will  contain  three  plates;  one  each  of  the 
author,  his  family,  and  his  mother  It  will  be 
neatly  and  tastefully  bound  and  will  be  sold 
at  $1.25  per  volume.  Orders  for  the' work  may 
be  sent  in  at  any  time,  to  David  Dancer, 
Business  Manager,  Herald  Office,  Lanaoni, 
Iowa. 


We  trust  those  into  whose  hands  our  maga- 
zine falls,  will  bear  in  mind  our  announcement 
in  regard  to  the  series  of  articles  from  the  pen 
of  Elder  Heman  C.  Smith,  "The  Bible  and  the 
Christian  Religion"  which  will  commence  in 
our  July  issue.  The  magazine  can  be  had  from 
July  to  the  end  of  1894  for  seventy-five  cents. 


HONOLULU  SCHOOLS. 

Honolulu  has  good  schools  and  churches,  a 
college,  a ,  public  library,  street  cars,  electric 
lights,  good  markets  and  commercial  hooses,  a 
well-managed  telephone  system,  a  railroadf 
daily  newspapers,  beautiful  sea-bathing,  and  a 
healthful  climate,  as  well  as  its  refined  and 
agreeable  society.  It  has  also  a  fine  harbor, 
chiefly  formed  by  the  coral  reef  which  sur- 
rounds most  of  the  Island  of  Oahu,  on  whoee 
southwestern  side  Honolulu  is  situated.  The 
northwestern  coast  of  Oahu  is  fringed  by  a 
range  of  steep  mountains.  These  catch  the 
moisture  and  send  down  their  streams  to  water 
the  fertile  plain  which  makes  the  larger  part 
of  the  island  a  garden  where  all  the  fruits  and 
plants  of  semi-tropical  climes  can  easily  be 
made  to  grow.— Frowi  '*A  glimpse  of  the  ifo- 
toaiian  Islands,^^  by  Alice  Walbridge  GiiZtcfc,  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Beview  of  Reviews, 


ALONE. 

Alone  we  tread  llfe*s  devious  pathways,  sent 
We  know  not  whence,  across  our  toilsome  way, 
Folded  around  in  mists,  uncertain,  gray, 
Shadows  of  hope  and  fear  together  blent. 
Anon,  the  dull  thick  clouds  apart  are  rent, 
Love  wakens,  and  makes  glad  the  passing 

hours; 
The  way  leads  onward  o'er  upspringing  flow- 
ers, 
And  past  brooks  murm'ring  of  a  sweet  con- 
tent. 
Yet  as  we  clasp  and  think  this  joy  our  own, 
It  fades — again  in  solitude  we  stand, 
Watching  the  light  wane  o'er  a  darkening 

land; 
The  winds  sob  round  us  with  a  wailing  moan, 
When,  all  unlocked  for,  with  a  grim,  firm 

hand, 
Death  opes  the  gate,  and  we  pass  out— alone. 
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IS  THERE  A  GOD? 

BY  the  above  term  I  mean  a  crea- 
tive and  governing  power.   Yes, 
more,  a  creative  intelligence,  a 
creative  being.     This  proposition  has 
become  such  a  self-evident    fact    to 
most  thinkers  that  I  almost  feel  called 
ui)on    to    apologize    for    deeming    it 
necessary  to  speak  on  the  subject.      I 
am,    however,  occasionally  reminded 
that  some  very  good  people  doubt  the 
existence  of  such  a  being.     There  are 
still  those  who  believe  the  theory  of 
the    old     Alexandrian     school    that, 
'•Nothing  is  eternal  but  space,  atoms, 
and  force." 

As  a  certain  writer  has  said:  **It 
is  enough  for  us  ourselves  to  know 
that,  though  there  is  a  supreme  power, 
there  is  no  Supreme  Being."  I  need 
not  remind  my  readers  that  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  this  theory  cannot  be 
demonstrated,  and  therefore,  if  re- 
tained, must  be  based  upon  specula- 
tion only.  It  cannot  be  demonstrated 
for  the  reason  that  we  can  put  no 
force  into  action  without  the  use  of 
our  intelligence.  So,  if  the  forces  in 
nature  are  self-operative,  the  law 
governing  them  is  contrary  to  our  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  beyond  our  power 
to  account  for  them,  only  by  empty 
words  devoid  of  proof  or  demonstra- 
tion. 

To  me  it  seems  safer  and  more 
reasonable  to  base  our  theory  of  the 
universe  upon  our  own  sense  of  rea- 
son and  demonstrative  experience. 
We  conclude  that,  as  all  force  within 
our  power  to  control,  has  intelligence 
behind  it,  so  all  force    beyond    our 


power  has  intelligence  behind  it  as 
much  superior  to  our  intelligence  as 
the  effects  are  superior  to  the  effects 
of  our  experiments.  For  instance,  I 
cannot  use  the  power  resident  in  me, 
to  walk,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  speak,  to 
sit  down,  to  lie  prone,  to  rise  without 
involving  my  intelligence  in  the 
action.  So  I  think  it  unreasonable  to 
account  for  all  the  varied  phenomena 
of  the  universe  without  supposing 
that  a  superior  intelligence  is  involved 
in  the  operation. 

Such  is  the  beauty,  perfection,  and 
harmony  of  the  creation  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  reflective  mind  to 
conclude  that  it  was  created  without 
intelligent  design.  For  instance,  if 
for  the  first  time  you  look  upon  a 
magnificent  structure,  perfect  in 
architecture  and  elaborate  in  sculpt- 
ure, though  you  may  not  see  the 
architect  or  discover  anyone  at  work, 
yet  it  would  be  an  insult  to  your 
judgment  to  tell  you  that  intelligence 
and  skill  were  not  represented  there. 
When  you  discover  how  admirably 
one  part  is  adapted  to  the  sipport 
and  beauty  of  the  other  -your  admira- 
tion for  the  architect  is  great.  So, 
when  I  look  upon  this  world  of  ours 
and  realize,  so  far  as  my  limited 
ability  will  allow  me,  how  the  earth, 
the  air,  the  forces  seen  and  unseen, 
the  animal  and  vegetable  life  con- 
tribute to  each  other's  enjoyment  or 
perpetuity,  it  is  an  insult  to  my  judg- 
ment to  tell  me  that  there  is  no 
intelligence  involved  in  the  plan  of 
creation,  or  in  provisions  made  for 
the  creature. 

Though  the  Creator  is  hidden  from 
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view  and  the  forces  used  are  unseen, 
I  must  admire  the  intelligence  and 
skill  of  the  architect.  Considering 
the  stupendous  marvel  of  the  object 
lesson,  is  it  any  wonder  if  my  admira 
tion  develops  into  adoration  and  wor- 
ship? In  this  connection  and  by  way 
of  illustrating  this  thought,  allow  me 
to  quote  from  an  unpublished  manu- 
script of  the  late  Elder  D.  S.  Mills 
of  Santa  Ana,  California:  **Science 
says  we  inhale  oxygen  and  exhale 
carbon.  It  is  certain  that  during  the 
very  short  time  our  lungs  retain  air. 
it  is  greatly  changed,  and  becomes  so 
poisonous  as  to  be  no  longer  fit  for 
the  use  of  air  breathing  creatures, 
and  were  it  thus  to  mix  with  the  air 
around  us  would  prove  the  destruction 
of  our  race;  but  the  great  and  good 
Designer  knew  this  and  wisely  or- 
dained it  to  be  so  heavy  as  to  sink  to 
earth,  where  it  enters  into  vegetation, 
serving  as  food  to  that,  while  it  is  be- 
ing prepared  for  animal  use.  So  that 
nothing  is  lost  in  all  his  creation. 
Again,  we  watch  the  child  as  it  treads 
along  in  the  shallow  pool  of  water 
where  the  leaves  have  fallen  into  it, 
and  see  his  delight  at  the  numerous 
little  bubbles  rising.  These  bright 
little  bubbles  are  the  deadly  hydrogen 
gas,  which,  if  taken  into  the  lungs, 
would  cause  death.  When  we  see  the 
continuous  production  of  this  gas  from 
decaying  vegetation,  we  might  wonder 
how  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  without 
vitiating  the  air  we  breathe,  but  again 
God  has  interposed  by  rendering  it  so 
much  lighter  than  our  air  that  it  flies 
up  quickly  out  of  the  reach  of  any  who 
could  be  harmed  by  it,  and  as  it  passes 
from  cloud  to  cloud  it  helps  other 
agents  to  prepare  rain  in  its  time  to 
fall  and  bless  the  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, giving  more  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  creative  God.  Were 
the  poisonous  breath  which  is  sent 
out  in  such  vast  quantities  as  light 
as  our  air  we  should  inhale  death,  and 
were  the  deadly  hydrogen  gas  heavy 
enough  to  sink  to  earth,  it  would  not 
be  consumed  by  the  plants,  but  would 
accumulate,  rising  to  be  inhaled  and 
thus  sweep  the  earth  of  its  inhabitants. 
No  effects  of  casualty  or  chance  have 
thus  ordered  all  this." 
Does  it  not  seem  evident  to  every 


thoughtful  mind  that  Elder  Mills  was 
right  in  attributing  this  work  to  an 
all- wise  designer,  whom  he  calls  Grod? 
The  unity  of  diversified  creation, 
where  the  animal  depends  upon  the 
vegetable,  and  where  the  very  ele- 
ments of  air  discarded  by  the  animal 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  vegetable;  where  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  are  all  held  in 
their  respective  places  by  unseen 
forces  common  to  all.  proclaims  that 
there  is  one  God,  one  Being  intelli- 
gent enough  to  plan  and  powerful 
enough  to  execute. 

Then  when  we  consider  that  all 
around  us  so  far  as  the  most  power- 
ful glass  can  penetrate,  there  are 
myriads  of  worlds,  some  of  them  many 
fold  larger  than  our  own,  all  controlled 
by  the  same  forces,  we  are  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  universe  is  a  unit,  of  which 
our  world  is  but  a  fractional  part. 
Thus  is  the  unity  of  creation  forced 
upon  our  minds,  and  with  it  comes  the 
irresistible  thought  that  this  stupen- 
dous work  was  planned  by  one 
all- wise  mind  and  created  by  one  all- 
powerful  hand.  We  call  this  being 
God.  You  may  call  him  by  any  name 
you  wish,  yet  his  existence,  his  intel- 
ligence and  power  must  be  conceded. 

Evidently  the  opinions  of  many  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  world  concerning 
God  were  erroneous.  As  yet  he  may 
be,  and  doubtless  is,  imperfectly  under- 
stood. However,  that  he  is  no  thought- 
ful mind  can  doubt.  In  early  times 
their  crude  opinions  of  God  were  more 
excusable.  When  the  Grecian  or 
Roman  philosopher  looked  upon  the 
beautiful  landscape  covered  with  flow- 
ers of  varied  hue  and  inhaled  the  air 
laden  with  their  rich  perfumes  he 
reasoned  wisely  in  saying:  ''This 
beautiful  order,  where  every  minute 
seed  produces  its  own  kind  in  size, 
color,  .  and  design,  is  the  work  of 
higher  intelligence  than  man  pos- 
sesses. Here  is  the  work  of  a  god- 
dess, and  I  will  call  her  Flora."  Again, 
when  he  viewed  the  trees  of  the  or- 
chard bending  beneath  their  loads  of 
ripening  fruits  and  tasted  the  rich 
flavors  of  these  products  of  nature,  he 
said:  '*Here,  too,  is  the  work  of  a  god- 
dess, I  will  name  her  Pomona." 
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Then  the  ripening  grain,  bending  be- 
fore the  breeze,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  exclaimed:  '*Here,  again, 
there  must  be  a  presiding^  goddess,  I 
will  call  her  Ceres."  The  majestic, 
restless  ocean,  fed  by  a  thousand  riv- 
ers, brooks,  and  rills,  the  beautiful, 
placid  lakes  set  like  gems  of  blue  in 
the  emerald  hills  were  objects  of  his 
admiration.  **These,  too,"  said  he, 
**must  have  had  an  intelligent  creator, 
who  still  holds  watchcare  over  his 
creatures.  I  will  call  him  Neptune." 
In  like  manner  his  fruitful  imagina- 
tion provided  the  god  Vulcan  over 
burning  mountains  and  fires,  iEolus 
over  the  winds,  Bacchus  over  vines, 
Pan  over  hills,  pastures,  herds,  flocks, 
and  bees,  while  Jupiter  held  a  sort  of 
indefinite  supervision  over  all. 

To    insure  happiness  and  success, 
men    must  assiduously  cultivate   the 
favor  of  each  god,  and  were  in  con- 
stant danger  of  exciting  the  jealousy 
and  adverse  influence  of  one  by  pay- 
ing too  much  homage  to  another.     We 
can  but  admire  their  acute  philosophi- 
cal sense,  in  seeing  in  nature  the  evi- 
dence of    a  creative  and   controlling 
intelligence.     But  how  much  of  anx- 
ious trouble  could  have  been  avoided, 
and   how  sweet  would  their  worship 
have   been  could  they  have  compre- 
hended   that    these    flowers,    fruits, 
grains,    mountains,    valleys,   oceans, 
rivers,  lakes,  flocks,  winds,  fires,  etc. 
were  not  separate  creations,  but  only 
component  parts  of  a  grand  whole, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  comfort  of 
or  existence  of  each  other,  hence  but 
one  God  to  claim  their  worship,  adora- 
tion, and  love.     They  could  then  have 
recognized  in  the  restless  ocean,  the 
majestic    river,    the    beautiful    lake, 
the     murmuring     rill,      the     golden 
grain,    the    flower    bedecked     plain, 
the    fruit    laden    orchard,     the    in- 
spiring   scenery     of    mountain     and 
valley,  in  the  flocks  that  grazed  upon 
the  plain,  in  the  earth,  the  air,  and 
sky,  the  voice  of  the  one  living  and 
true  God.     Through  nature  they  could 
have  communed   with    nature's    God 
without  fear  of  exciting  the  jealousy 
and  anger  of  other  gods. 

But,  in  looking  backward  into  the 
ages  of  antiquity,  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  this  beautiful  faith;  for  the  rea- 


son that  philosophy  was  so  imperfectly 
understood  that  the  grand  unity  of 
the  creation  was  not  then  demon- 
strated. Other  nations  shared  in 
these  mistaken  ideas  of  God.  The 
Chaldeans  and  Persians  believed  in 
one  supreme  divinity,  Mithra;  but 
they  had  two  others  of  inferior  order, 
Oromasdes  and  Ahriman,  who  were  in 
no  sense  one,  but  rather  opposed  to 
each  other.  One  was  the  author  of 
light,  intelligence,  and  good;  the  other, 
of  darkness  and  evil. 

Egypt,  though  in  many  things 
highly  civilized,  and  though  her  civ- 
ilization, arts,  and  sciences  antedate 
known  history,  had  her  many  gods, 
among  whom  were  Osiris,  Serapis, 
Typhon,  Isis,  etc.  She  also  wor- 
shiped the  ^'constellations,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  dogstar,"  and  animals 
of  **every  kind,  and  even  venomous 
reptiles." 

Such  were  the  opinions  concerning 
the  creative  power,  even  among  lead- 
ing nations,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  Thence  we  trace  their 
history  backward  so  far  as  their 
records  will  allow,  only  to  find  their 
minds  still  darker,  their  conceptions 
more  clouded,  and  their  worship  more 
immoral  and  disgusting. 

Not  only  were  the  views  of  the  ig- 
norant and  unlearned  thus  corrupted, 
but  such  were  the  opinions  of  poets, 
philosophers,  and  statesmen,  whose 
intelligence  was  the  pride  of  their 
generation. 

As  Herbert  W.  Morris  says :  *  'Prom 
this  dark  and  desolate  aspect  of  man- 
kind, which  presents  itself  to  us  alike 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  on  the 
plains  of  India,  amid  the  temples  of 
Greece  and  the  palaces  of  Rome, 
let  us  now  turn  to  another  field,  a 
field  to  which  the  great  names  whose 
sentiments  we  have  now  reviewed, 
would  have  scorned  to  look  for  light, 
or  wisdom,  or  anything  else  great  or 
good." 

About  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  a  despised,  and 
hitherto  enslaved  people,  left  the  land 
of  superstitious  Egypt,  and  after  much 
suffering  and  privation  settled  in  what 
has  since  been  known  as  Palestine, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.      Their  leader  and  lawgiver  was 
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one  Moses  who  bad  been  reared  in  the 
family  of  Egypt's  king,  where  doubt- 
less he  had  been  instructed  to  pay  de- 
votion to  the  many  gods  of  Egypt. 

Had  he  taught  his  followers  to  rev- 
erence these  gods,  to  worship  and 
adore  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or 
even  to  bow  down  to  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  or  the  creeping  reptiles  of  earth, 
we  should  not  have  been  surprised. 
But  is  it  not  startling,  strange,  even 
wonderful,  that  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  ministry  he  declared:  *'Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord"? 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  write 
in  defense  of  this  man,  nor  of  the  sys- 
tem which  he  taught,  but  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  inquire,  from  whence  came 
this  superior  wisdom?  Was  he  so 
well  informed  in  regard  to  the  unity 
of  creation  that  he  could  declare,  in 
opposition  to  the  learning  of  his  time, 
a  grand  fundamental  truth,  which  it 
has  taken  the  world  thousands  of 
years  to  learn?  The  school  from 
which  he  came  forbids  the  possibility 
of  this  conclusion.  I  submit  that 
there  is  but  one  intelligent,  reasona- 
ble answer  to  this  question;  viz.,  that 
Moses  had  communed  with  God,  and 
his  testimony  that  he  had  conversed 
with  the  great  **I  am  that  I  am"  as  he 
stood  in  the  burning  brush  and  ap- 
peared amid  the  thunderings  and 
lightnings  of  Sinai,  is  no  myth. 

Laugh  at  my  credulity  if  you  will, 
but  to  me  it  seems  a  greater  stretch  of 
credulity  to  believe  that  a  young  man 
of  that  time,  coming  from  supersti- 
tious Egypt,  could  have  learned  this 
truth  from  earthly  soui'ces,  than  to 
believe  even  the  burning  bush  story, 
or  the  story  told  in  connection  with 
the  giving  of  Sinai's  law. 

Some  may  account  for  this  by  claim- 
ing that  the  record  of  Moses  was 
written  many  years  after  his  time,  but 
no  writer  of  repute  has  ever  placed 
the  writing  of  this  record  later  than 
the  days  of  Ezra,  and  even  this  would 
be  in  advance  of  the  world's  knowl- 
edge or  belief  in  the  unity  of  crea- 
tion aud  of  one  God.  Yes,  it  must 
have  been  by  the  inspiration  of  God 
that  he  arose  above  the  most  pro- 
found learning  of  his  age.  No  other 
theory  will  account  for  it. 


In  this  connect'on  let  me  quote  the 
testimony  of  men  who  claim  to  have 
seen  God.  Surely  their  testimony 
should  have  some  weight  especially 
when  in  harmony  with  the  testimony 
of  nature  regarding  his  existence:  — 

**I  have  seen  God  face  to  face." — 
Jacob. 

**Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the 
Lord  of  hosts."— Isaiah. 

**Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened, 
and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God."— The  Martyr 
Stephen. 

**I  saw  two  personages,  whose 
brightness  and  glory  defy  all  descrip- 
tion, standing  above  me  in  the  air. 
One  of  them  spake  to  me,  .  ." .  and 
said,  pointing  to  the  other.  *This  is 
my  beloved  Son;  hear  him. '"—Joseph 
Smith. 

Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab,  Abihu,  and 
seventy  elders  saw  him.— Ex.  24:9, 
10. 

These  witnesses  agree,  and  as  all 
nature  proclaims  aloud  that  there  is  a 
supreme  intelligence,  and  as  we  can- 
not conceive  of  intelligence  without 
organism,  we  think  it  probable  that 
their  testimony  is  true,  and  that  they 
were  permitted  to  see  God. 

If  it  be  claimed  that  these  men  only 
saw  him  in  vision,  and  did  not  really 
and  literally  see  God,  we  answer  that 
a  true  vision  would  not  misrepresent 
the  facts,  and  so  God  exists  as  repre- 
sented. 

Paul,  another  leading  representa- 
tive of  this  school  of  theology,  says, 
in  speaking  of  **God  that  made  the 
world  and  all  things  therein,"  **In 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being." 

How  true  this  is.  We  live  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  made  by  the  God 
who  created  the  world  and  all  things 
therein.  We  inhale  pure  air,  exhale 
the  impure.  We  eat  meat,  fruit,  and 
grain,  and  drink  water,  all  adapted  to 
the  perpetuity  of  our  lives,  all  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  these 
fleshly  bodies.  Without  their  use  we 
must  suddenly  die.  Is  it  possible  that 
Pomona,  Ceres,  Flora,  Neptune,  Vul- 
can, iEolus,  and  Pan  each  contribute  a 
part  of  the  essentials  of  life,  and  con- 
sequently each  contribute  a  part  of 
these  bodies?      Such   complete  har*^ 
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mony  of  purpose  and  design  would 
make  them  one  after  all.  So  we  pre- 
fer to  believe  with  Paul  that  we^/tve 
in  *  'God  that  created  the  world  and  all 
things  therein." 

See  a  man  standing  erect  upon  the 
earth  and  consider  him.     He  stands  in 
position  by  virtue  of  a  force  of  nature 
called  gravitation  or  attraction.     That 
force   is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  his 
wants,  that  he  can  stand  with  ease. 
If  the   force  were  weaker,  he  would 
experience  diffculty  in  remaining  on 
the   ground.     If  it  were  stronger,  it 
would   hold  him  forever  fastened  to 
the    earth.      But  it  is  just  right,    so 
that  by  virtue  of  the  strength  received 
from     the    essentials    of    life    before 
spoken  of,   he  can  resist  that  force 
easily,  can  lift  his  foot  from  its  rest- 
ing   place,   and    place    it    elsewhere. 
Thus  he  has  moved,  and  thus  is  he 
capable  of  quite  rapid  motion,  by  suc- 
cessively resisting  and  yielding  to  force. 
So  as  Paul  says,  we  move  in  him. 
Now  the  same  intelligence  which  sup- 
plied   the  essentials  of  life,  through 
which  we  gain  vitality  and  strength 
sufRcient  to  resist  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation, must  have  also  adjusted  this 
force  to  our  strength,  showing  design, 
harmony,  and  perfect  order. 

Again,  while  growth,  or  waste, 
pleasure  or  pain  may  make  visible 
changes  in  our  appearance,  nature  has 
wisely  provided  that  we  should  not  be 
resolved  into  chaos,  but  should  retain 
our  individuality  and  being.  When  we 
consider,  too,  that  the  agencies  used 
in  our  life  and  movement,  act  a  lead- 


ing part  in  this  preservation;  and 
when  we  see  that  these  principles  ap- 
ply to  every  living,  moving,  breathing 
creature  in  earth,  air,  or  sea,  from  the 
smallest  animacule  to  the  largest  crea- 
ture having  life,  we  are  constrained  to 
say  with  Paul,  **We  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being'^  in  **Grod  who  created 
the  world  and  all  things  therein."  As 
the  physical  man  lives,  moves,  and 
has  a  being,  not  by  always  drifting 
with  nature's  forces,  but  by  success- 
fully resisting  and  complying,  so  our 
mental  and  spiritual  powers  are  de- 
veloped by  successively  resisting  and 
yielding  to  forces  and  influences  which 
affect. 

Wise  and  happy  is  the  man  who 
holds  the  key  of  knowledge,  by  which 
he  can  determine  when  to  resist  and 
when  to  yield.  It  is  a  serious  question 
with  thoughtful  men  whether  the  mind 
of  the  creature  can  possess  this  knowl- 
edge or  not,  without  being  specially 
inspired  by  the  mind  of  the  Creator. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  all  can 
calmly,  logically,  and  safely  conclude 
that  THERE  IS  A  God  infinite  in 
power,  and  supernal  in  wisdom.  Each 
must  choose  for  himself,  whether  to 
worship  that  God  or  not,  but,  as  for 
me,  his  unlimited  might,  majesty,  do- 
minion, intelligence,  and  power  so 
overwhelm  me  with  a  sense  of  his 
greatness,  that  instinctively  I  bow, 
when  I  consider  him,  and  intensely 
long  for  power  and  comprehension  to 
do  him  the  homage  which  a  creature 
owes  to  his  Creator. 
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Because  of  you  the  dawn  rose  red, 
WheD  day  had  set  in  gloom  before, 

And  eyes  that  ached  with  tears  unshed 
Dropped  gentle  dews  once  more. 

Twas  but  a  glance,  a  touch,  a  word, — 
But  shadows  flee  before  the  sun; 

Because  of  you  the  depths  were  stirred, 
And  peace  from  turmoil  won. 

*'At  leisure  from  itself,"  your  heart. 
So  swift  **to  soothe  and  sympathize," 

Drove  out  Despair  with  tender  art. 
And  made  Hope  strong  to  rise. 


The  grim  Despair,  the  haunting  Doubt, — 
Twin-spirits  darker  than  the  night, — 

Because  of  you  were  put  to  rout 
In  unreturning  flight.  : 

They  vex  my  soul  no  more  again; 

The  soul,  because  of  you,  is  brave. 
Though  winter's  snow  and  summer's  rain 

Fall  on  a  precious  grave. 

O  friend  of  friends!  would  I  could  say 
Some  helpful  word — some  sweet  thing  do — 

To  win  reply.  **My  heart  to-day 
Is  glad  because  of  yott." 

— Mary  Bradley. 
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Our  Graoie*8  baby  found  the  place, 
The  painted  picture  on  the  wall, 
And,  by  the  instinct  of  the  race, 
He  knew  his  fifirlish  mother^s  face, 
And  stretching  his  round  arms  to  call, 

And  laugh,  and  cry,  and  seek  to  clasp 

Her  form's  illusive  likeness  there, 
The  life  that  had  escaped  his  grasp, 
The  soul  that  slipped  the  broken  hasp 
And  left  lifers  mansion  lonesome,  bare. 

Ah,  Montie,  through  long  rolling  years. 

That  picture  hanging  on  the  wall, 
Shall  move  your  heart  to  joys  or  fears. 
Shall  fill  your  eyes  with  sudden  tears 
And  lift  your  spirit  up  to  call 

That  God's  protecting  hand  shall  meet 

The  fleet  deficiencies  of  time 
And  make  more  rounded,  full,  and  sweet, 


BY  ELBERT  A.  SMITH. 

Her  broken  life  and  yours  complete, 
United  in  the  life  sublime. 


Within  each  heart,  secure  and  fast. 
Are  pictures,  on  the  living  wall, 

Of  things  forgotten,  dead,  and  past. 

Until  we  find  them  all  at  last. 
And  stretch  our  feeble  arms  and  call; 

And,  sobbing  forth  our  doubts  and  fears. 

We  vainly  strive  to  cast  aside 
Our  heritage  of  pain  and  tears 
The  pillage  of  relentless  years, 
Of  blighted  j'>y  and  broken  pride. 

Yet,  borne  upon  our  strong  despair, 

Comes  the  white  messenger  of  peace. 
In  answer  to  our  earnest  prayer 
'*The  Lord  is  gracious  and  will  spare." 
The  future  brings  the  past  release. 


KEEP  A  BRAVE  HEART. 


BY  FRANCES. 


'*I  think  we  faint  and  weep  more  than  is 

manly; 
I  think  we  more  mistrust  than  Christians 

should: 
Because  the  earth  we  cling  to  interposes 
And  hides  the  low  orbit  of  the  sun. 
We  have  no  faith  to  know  the  circle  perfect 
And  that  a  day  will  follow  on  the  night." 


THERE  are  experiences  common 
to  the  race,  and  more  of  them 
than  a  superficial  observer 
would  ever  think  existed.  They  are 
common,  not  to  people  of  one  land 
and  clime,  of  one  language  and  one 
common  heritage  of  love  and  freedom, 
but  to  the  entire  race  of  every  land 
and  clime,  to  the  bond  and  the  free, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  fortunate  or 
the  unfortunate  ones  of  earth. 

And  it  is  only  because  our  horizon 
is  so  often  bounded  by  the  aims  and 
plans  which  cluster  around  self  that 
we  are  not  more  keenly  alive  to  this 
fact  and,  being  alive  to  it,  do  not  seek 
more  earnestly  to  fulfill  the  perfect 
law  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens. 
Will  not  this  feature  of  the  great  here- 
after be  one  of  the  innumerable  foun- 
tains of  perfect  bliss? 


When  we  pause  to  realize  how  much 
of  the  care,  sorrow,  and  anguish  of 
heart  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals 
here,  comes  to  them  directly  from  the 
wrong  doing  of  others,  it  surely 
paints  itself  as  a  very  happy  state  of 
existence  where  pure  love  is  the  rul- 
ing principle  and  no  selfishness  exists. 

The  incidents  which  we  are  about 
to  relate  contain  so  many  lessons, 
helpful  in  so  many  ways,  that  at  first 
we  hardly  knew  how  to  decide  upon  a 
title  from  among  the  many  suggested; 
but  finally  we  were  persuaded  that  the 
one  we  have  chosen  as  above,  **Keep 
A  Brave  Heart,"  is  broader  in  its  ap- 
plication than  all  others  whose  claims 
have  been  presented,  for  how  few 
can  say,  **T  have  never  seen  the  time 
when  such  encouragement  was 
needed. "  Ah,  the  hearts  that  faint  by 
the  way  upon  life's  weary  journey! 
The  torn  and  lacerated  hearts  which 
bleed  inwardly  where  only  the  all- 
pitying  Eye  which  never  slumbers  nor 
sleeps  beholds  the  cruel  wounds  from 
which  the  drops  are  flowing!  The 
weary  feet  which  lag  by  the  way,  the 
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bo^wed  heads  upon  which  the  storms 
of  adversity  are  beating,  or  around 
whose  life  path  the  fierce  heats  of  the 
refiner's  fire  are  blazing  from  mom 
until  night  and  from  night  until  morn! 
God  pity  and  help  all  such  to  keep  a 
brave  heart  for  as  sure  as  his  word  is 
true,  if  they  will  but  cling  to  him, 
"Though  weeping  endure  for  a  night, 
joy  coaaeth  with  the  morning." 

Our  story  opens  upon  a  home  scene, 
one  which,  alas,  is  only  too  familiar 
to  many  a  tired  and  tempted  woman; 
namely,   a    Christian    wife,   pleading 
with    God  for  the  conversion  of  her 
husband,   the  father  of  her  children 
and,    in  writing  to  a  friend  this  one 
had  said,  **Por  ten  long  years  I  was 
in    the    church    before  my    husband 
joined,  and  the  trials  which  I  had  to 
endure  during  those  years  at  times 
were  almost  unbearable.     Still  I  con- 
tinued to  pray  and  to  hope  that  the 
Lord    would    hear   my    prayers   and 
would  bring  my  companion  into  the 
fold.      My  boys  were  on  the  downward 
road  to  ruin,  and  I  could  have  very 
little    faith  to  pfay   for  them  while 
their  father  continued  to  set  before 
them  the  example  which  he  did,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  the  first  thing  was  to 
plead  with  God  to  change  the  father's 
heart. 

"I  was  many  times  encouraged  by 
dreams  and  visions,  and  then  again 
every  prospect  would  seem  to  van- 
ish and  my  heart  grow  sick  and  faint 
with  hope  deferred. 

**One  time  while  on  my  knees  pray-- 
ing  for  my  husband,  I  saw  as  through 
a  veil,  it  seemed  to  me.  a  window 
opening  into  heaven  and  there,  seated 
upon  a  throne,  was  our  Savior  sur- 
rounded by  angels.  Looking  to  the 
earth  I  saw  my  husband  lying  pros- 
trate on  his  face,  and  the  words  came 
to  me,  *He  is  worshiping  God.'  At 
the  same  time  a  strong  impression 
came  to  my  mind  that  it  would  take 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  to  convert 
him.  I  have  lived  to  see  that  vision 
in  every  respect  fulfilled." 

May  we  not  say  in  passing  that  the 
conversion  of  any  soul  to  God  is  noth- 
ing short  of  a  miracle.  The  mystery 
of  mysteries  by  which  the  enmity  of 
the  carnal  mind  towards  God  is  taken 
away  and  with  loving,  trembling  ^.aste 


the  soul  arises  to  admit  her  heavenly 
guest  who  has  so  long  and  so  vainly 
been  pleading  for  an  entrance!  And 
may  we  not  fear  that  many  within  the 
pales  of  the  church  have  never  been 
converted? 


In  or  about  the  year  1886,  a  feW 
Saints  were  gathered  for  worship. 
The  chapel  in  which  they  met  was 
small  and  unpretentious,  standing 
apart  from  any  residence  and  near  to 
a  grove  of  chaparral  and  mesquite, 
some  three  miles  from  the  banks  of  a 
lovely  stream.  The  balmy  breeze 
came  in  through  the  open  window  and 
occasionally  the  air  trembled  with 
floods  of  melody  as  the  happy  choris- 
ters of  the  groves  trilled  forth  their 
songs  of  praise.  Among  the  wor- 
shipers there  assembled  was  Lula,  the 
fifteen  year  old  niece  of  the  mother 
above  referred  to.  Her  countenance 
was  serious  and  her  mind  seemed 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  devotional  ex- 
ercises of  the  hour.  Presently  her 
attention  became  riveted  to  a  point  at 
the  left  of  the  pulpit,  and,  as  she 
looked,  there  appeared  before  her,  as 
it  were,  the  tops  of  tall  trees  as  if  she 
were  looking  at  them  throusrh  a  mist. 
Then  the  mist  seemed  to  lift  and  the 
bodies  or  trunks  of  the  trees  came  into 
view.  Then  a  clear  stream  of  water 
was  seen  flowing  beneath  the  trees, 
and  standing  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
stream  in  their  sock  feet  were  Lula's 
father  and  uncle,  while  in  the  river 
with  a  stick  in  his  right  hand,  while 
his  left  hand  moved  to  and  fro  upon 
the  top  of  the  water  she  saw  her  Uncle 
John,  who  was  an  elder  in  the  church, 
seemingly  preparing  to  baptize  them. 

And  now  there  came  a  time  calcu- 
lated to  test  the  faith  of  the  mother  to 
whom  this  vision  had  been  related,  as 
well  as  other  friends  and  relatives  who 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  father 
and  husband  for  whom  so  many 
prayers  were  being  offered. 

Time  passed  on  until  two  years 
elapsed  since  Lula  had  seen  the  vision, 
and  again  a  congregation  of  worship- 
ers were  assembled  in  the  little  chapel. 
This  time  it  was  at  night  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  sermon  an  opportu- 
nity was  offered  for  any  who  desired 
baptism  to  signify  it  by  rising,  and 
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the  father  of  Lula  arose  in  response 
to  the  invitation.  An  appointment 
was  made  for  the  administration  of  the 
ordinance  the  following  day. 

At  this  time  the  uncle  of  Lula  was 
very  sick,  so  sick  that  without  a  mira- 
,  cle  of  healing  were  performed,  it  would 
not  be  possible  that  the  vision  could 
be  fulfilled  and,  even  if  healed,  he  had 
signified  no  intention  of  joining  the 
church. 

That  night  Lula  remained  with  her 
Cousin  Nannie,  and  as  all  these 
thoughts  passed  through  the  mind  of 
the  latter,  whose  anxiety  was  greatly 
aroused  in  behalf  of  Lula's  uncle  (the 
more  especially  because  of  her  great 
love  for  the  mother)  she  said  to  her- 
self, **Lula  was  young  then  and  it 
must  be  she  mistook  a  dream  for  a 
vision,"  but  when  she  asked  her, 
**Lula,  were  you  asleep  when  you  saw 
your  pa  and  your  uncle  baptized  to- 
gether?" she  answered. 

**No,  Cousin  Nannie,  I  was  wide 
awake,"  and  she  related  again  just 
what  she  had  seen. 

Let  us  see  how  it  fares  in  the  home 
of  Lula's  uncle.  The  night  when  her 
father  offered  himself  for  baptism, 
her  uncle  was  lying  very  sick,  so  sick 
that  his  wife  could  not  leave  him,  but 
watched  by  his  side  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night.  In  the  morning 
he  was  no  better,  and  all  felt  that 
something  must  be  done  for  his  relief, 
and  that,  too,  quickly.  **Something 
kept  whispering  to  me,"  said  his  wife. 
**  'Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord.'  I  ask  him  if  T  should  send 
for  a  doctor,  but  he  refused.  I  then 
'  told  him  that  something  must  be  done 
for  his  relief,  and  he  said  that  he 
knew  it.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
be  administered  to,  but  he  answered 
that  he  did  not  have  the  faith.  I  told 
him  he  had  seen  me  almost  raised 
from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  God 
many  times  and  had  many,  many  times 
seen  our  children  healed  and  if  he  did 
not  have  the  faith,  perhaps  we  could 
exercise  it  for  him,  and  after  a  time 
he  consented. 

There  were  four  cf  us  besides  Bro. 
John.  He  administered  to  him  and 
while  so  doing  the  gift  of  prophecy 
came  upon  him  and  he  told  my  hus- 
band that  the  Lord  had  a  work  for 


him  to  do  and  that  if  he  would  obef 
the  gospel,  he  should  be  healed.  Be- 
fore he  took  his  hands  from  his  head 
the  fever  abated,  and  with  the  help 
of  Bro.  John  he  got  up  and  dressed 
himself." 

The  family  were  preparing  to  go  to 
the  baptism,  and  when  the  sick  man 
was  administered  to,  he  had  solemnly, 
though  silently,  promised  the  Lord 
that  if  he  would  heal  him,  he  would 
obey  the  gospel.  So  he  took  his  place 
in  the  wagon  with  the  others  and  rode 
a  distance  of  three  miles  to  the  river 
where  the  ordinance  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered. As  yet  no  one  had  said  a 
word  in  regard  to  the  hopes  springing 
up  in  their  hearts  that  the  sick  man 
would  be  baptized,  and  still  no  intima- 
tion came  from  him  that  he  had  any 
such  intention. 

Arrived  at  the  river,  there  opened 
before  all  of  them  the  exact  counter- 
i:"art  of  Lula's  vision.  There  upon 
the  opposite  bank  were  the  stately 
pecan,  box  elder,  and  poplar  trees, 
together  with  drooping  willows  bend- 
ing over  the  clear  stream,  while  upon 
the  side  where  stood  the  little  group, 
the  bank  sloped  down  to  the  water's 
edge  by  a  gradual  and  pebbly  descent. 

It  was,  however,  in  a  little  bend 
just  below  this  clear  ford  that  the 
candidate  was  to  be  immersed,  as  the 
water  there  was  deeper,  and  the 
current  being  upon  the  other  side 
some  light  drift  of  leaves  and  boughs 
had  collected.  Here  was  the  exact 
scene  of  the  vision,  but  as  yet  only 
one  candidate  for  baptism. 

A  hymn  was  sung  and  prayer  was 
offered,  and  then  Lula  saw  her  Uncle 
John  step  down  into  the  water  and 
her  father  follow  him.  Glancing  at 
her  uncle  she  saw  him  pale  as  death, 
leaning  against  the  bank.  Her  aunt 
went  to  him  and  found  him  almost 
past  speaking  and  as  rigid  as  if  held 
by  an  unseen  power  (which  indeed  he 
was),  for  notwithstanding  his  solemn 
promise  of  an  hour  before,  he  was 
resisting  the  pleadings  of  the  Spirit 
and  was  about  to  refuse  yielding 
obedience  to  the  ordinance.  His  wife 
thought  he  was  about  to  die  and 
silently  raised  her  heart  to  Grod  in  a 
mighty  cry  for  help. 

Just  then  the  Spirit  of  God  rested 
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upon  Lula's  Uncle  John,  and  moving 
through  the  congregation  he  came  to 
her  uncle  and  taking  his  hand  raised 
him  up.  Immediately  the  contending 
X)Ower  left  him,  he  received  strength, 
and,  ^walking  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  he  removed  his  shoes  and  took 
his  place  beside  her  father  for  bap- 
tism, while  her  Uncle  John,  taking  a 
stick  in  his  right  hand,  waded  out 
into  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  as  he 
went  he  cleared  away  the  leaves  and 
twigs  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
preparatory  to  leading  the  candidates 
in  and  immersing  them. 

And  now  Lula,  through  tear-dimmed 
eyes,  Tivas  looking  upon  the  exact 
fulfillment  of  her  vision.  No  item, 
no  single  point,  was  wanting,  but,  a 
blessed  reality,  it  was  being  enacted 
before  her.  Nor  were  the  impressions 
of  the  praying  wife  wanting  in  fulfill- 
ment. 

And  now,  kind  reader,  are  you  in- 
credulous? Are  you  disposed  to  say 
the  events  were  made  to  fit  in.  by 
those  interested  in  seeing  the  vision 
fulfilled?  If  so,  pause  lon^:  enough  to 
ask  yoursejf  if  more  difficulties  are  not 
to  be  found  in  this  way  than  in  the 
other?  Who  was  interested  in  this 
matter? 

The  praying  wife  and  Christian 
friends,  you  answer. 

Can  you  imagine  anyone  more  help- 
less than  they?    How  long  had  that 
wife  been  pleading  with  God?    How 
many  times  had  hope  almost  faded 
out  of  her  soul?    What  had  she  to  do 
in  bringing  back  to  the  home  from 
which  he  had  gone  forth  in  health  a 
man  so  sick  that  he  could  but  stagger 
into  the  bouse  and  reach  his  bed,  leav- 
ing his  team  for  others  to  care  for, 
and  above  all  what  had  any  human 
being  to  do  with  his  recovery?     Was 
it   arranged    between    him    and    his 
friend  to  bring  about  their  being  bap- 
tized together  through  such  a  com- 
bination of  directly  opposing  circum- 
stances,  and  was  it  for  this  reason 
that  Lula's  father  gave  his  name  for 
baptism  upon  the  very  night  when 
her  uncle  was  so  sick?     Was  it  for 
this  reason  that  the  appointment  was 
made  for  the  next  morning,  without 
thought  for  the  health  of  anyone? 
If  compelled  to  answer    all  these 


questions  in  the  negative  as  we  think 
you  will  be,  will  you  take  your  stand 
last  of  all  and  say,  *lf  the  minister 
had  not  gone  to  him  at  the  last 
moment,  he  would  still  have  resisted?" 
Then  we  ask  you  in  turn,  what 
prompted  the  minister  to  go?  What 
power  had  he,  in  his  own  strength  to 
break  the  bands  which  were  binding 
him  to  a  determined  opposition?  Bear 
in  mind  that  this  is  no  fancy  sketch, 
that  the  actors  are  all  living  to-day, 
and  that  the  uncle  of  Lula  would  tell 
you  as  he  told  his  wife  afterwards,  **I 
promised  the  Lord  that  if  he  would 
heal  me,  I  would  serve  him  all  the 
rest  of  my  life.  After  the  Lord  raised 
me  up  and  I  went  with  you  to  the 
river  the  temptation  came  to  me  to  be 
false  to  my  word  which  I  had  pledged 
to  the  Almighty.  If  I  had  done  this 
I  know  I  would  not  have  lived  until 
sundown." 

Do  you  begin  faintly  to  realize  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  doubter? 
Let  us  ask  you  to  keep  on,  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  find  many  more.  From 
the  morning  of  creation  even  to  the 
present  time  it  has  never  yet  been 
known  that  men  opposed  to  righteous- 
ness combined  willingly  to  bring  to 
pass  the  purposes  of  God.  but  the 
Lord  has  at  all  times  made  even  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  the 
wicked  have  been  used  as  instruments 
in  bringing  to  pass  his  purposes. 

But  to  those  whose  faith  in  God  is 
abounding  and  unshaken  let  us  say, 
keep  a  brave  heart,  for  his  promises 
are  yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus  and 
not  one  word  shall  ever  fail. 

Let  us  close  our  sketch  by  referring 
our  readers  to  the  beautiful  poem  of 
Robert  Browning  —  "Unanswered," 
found  in  Editor's  Corner  of  June 
issue. 


JUST  FOR  TO-DAY. 

Lord,  for  to-morrow  and  its  needs 

I  do  not  pray; 
Keep  me,  my  God,  from  stain  of  sin, 

Just  for  to-day.  •  » 

Let  me  both  dilijjrently  work 

And  duly  pray; 
Let  me  b^  kind  in  word  and  deed, 

Just  for  to-day. 
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Let  me  be  slow  to  urge  my  will, 

Prompt  to  obey; 
Help  me  to  mortify  my  flesh, 

Just  for  to-day. 

Let  me  no  wronf?  or  Idle  word 

Unthinking  say; 
Set  thou  a  seal  upon  my  lips 

Just  for  to-day. 

Let  me  in  season.  Lord,  be  grave, 

In  season  gay; 
Let  me  be  faithful  to  thy  grace, 

Just  for  to-day. 


So  for  to-morrow  and  its  needs 

I  do  not  pray; 
But  keep  me,  guide  me,  love  me  Lord, 

Just  fur  to-day. 

Build  a  little  fence  of  trust 

Around  to-day: 
Fill  its  space  with  loving  work. 

And  therein  stay. 

Peer  not  through  the  sheltering  bars 

At  to-morrow: 
G<>d  will  help  thee  bear  what  comes. 

Of  joy  or  sorrow. 

—Selected. 
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BY  ALMIRA  M.  SNOW. 


i<]V^ARRIAGE  is  the  only  legal 
[ '^X  and  moral  provision  for  gen- 
eration among  the  higl^er 
species"  has  been  truthfully  said,  and 
where  can  there  be  one  who  is  so  low 
as  to  attempt  to  dispute  it?  Marriage 
was  ordained  of  God,  and  designed  to 
be  a  high  and  holy  institution,  but 
mortals  have  abused  and  corrupted  it 
by  misdirecting  their  agency. 

First;  nowhere  can  we  find  it  shown 
by  good  authority  that  God  ever  de- 
signed, or  ordered  that  man  or  woman 
should  have  more  than  one  at  the  same 
time,  claiming  the  rights  of  marriage. 
True  we  read  of  many  instances  in  the 
Bible  (but  it  was  before  Christ  came 
on  the  earth  and  righted  up  things)  in 
which  some  of  the  rulers  of  God's 
chosen  people  had  many  wives,  and 
some  were  selected  from  other  nations 
and  what  was  the  result?  Think  ye, 
was  it  pleasing,  or  displeasing  to  the 
God  they  claimed  to  worship?  Let 
your  knowledge  not  your  opinion  an- 
swe?'.  Chas'  ity  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  civilization  and 
success,  and  we  feel  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  state,  that  the  poor  down- 
trodden Lamanites,  and  others  who 
are  called  heathen,  are  more  nearly 
free  from  the  detestable  crime  of  adul- 
tery than  many  who  take  an  interest 
in  trying  to  reform  them,  but  such 
being  the  fact,  we  cannoc  omit  it. 
The  churches  and  even  The  Church, 
are  not  entirely  exempt  from  it,  we 
fear,  and  it  might  be  added,  we  know. 
No  man,  no  woman,  can  feel  himself 
or  herself    to  be  miserably  poor,  or 


can  they  be,  who  have  a  virtuous  com- 
panion, one  in  whom   he  or  she  can 
place  implicit  confidence.     The  mar- 
riage state  is  a  blessing,  not  only  to  in- 
dividuals, but  to  communities,  and  to  the 
whole  world,  if  both  parties  keep  their 
thoughts  and  motives  pure,  and  rightly 
judge  and  honor  each  other.     Perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear,  such  is  the  fact 
in  the  home  circle  as  well  as  in  the 
religious  circle.      An   earthly    home 
which  is  framed  by  the  pattern,  and 
finished  and  furnished   according  to 
the  design  of  its  author,  is  a  type  of 
the  real  eternal  home,  and  both  are  to 
us  just  what  we  make  them,  or  in 
other  words  we  shall  have  just  what 
we  live  for.     Home  is  a  blessed  spot; 
the  dearest  one  on  earth.     The  place 
of  labor  and   the  place  of  rest;  the 
place  of  love,  the  place  of  purity,  and 
place  of  or  for  respect  and  joy.     The 
husband  was  commanded  to  love  his 
wife,  and  she  was  commanded  to're- 
spect  and  please  him.     Of  course,  if 
he  loves  her,  and  she  is  a  true  woman, 
she  cannot  help  loving  him.     '*Like 
begets  like,"  so  if  she  respects  him, 
and  tries  to  please  him,  he  will  uncon- 
sciously as  well  as  consciously  return 
the  same— 'tis  a  fixed  law—yet  there 
may    seem  to    be  exceptions.    Love 
must  be  based  on  respect,  and  respect 
rises  from  integrity,  so  one  can  see 
the  state  that   must   be  attained  in 
order  to  have  a  domestic  paradise.    "I 
don't  have  any  faith  in  it,"  says  one 
(and    perhaps    many).       **rve    been 
around  considerable,  and  I  never  saw 
anything  of  the  like,"  says  another. 
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So  have  we  been  around,  and  we  have 
been  there^  in  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  a  small  degree,  and  we  also 
believe  that  the  true  side  is  attainable, 
and  may  be  held  for  years  as  well  as 
for  days. 

It  is  too  late  after  marriage  to  be- 
gin to  peck  at  flaws  in  each  other's 
disposition,  or  to  combat,  each  trying 
for   the    mastery— shame,   shame    on 
such  -works,  from  those  who  have  vol- 
untarily placed  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  perpetuating  the  human  race 
— why,    the  cattle  would  blush  with 
shame     if    they    could    know.     This 
combatting    should    be    attended    to 
previous  to  standing  before  the  mar- 
riage altar,  and  if  a  separation  should 
result  therefrom,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
grace   attached,  and   no  home  made 
desolate,   only  a  few  wounded  affec- 
tions to  be  buried,  and  that  is  not  very 
serious,  sure. 

Why  do  so  many  people  use  up  all 
their  politeness,  their  kindness,  their^ 
affections,  and  their  respect,  soon,  or 
within  a  few  years  after  claiming  to 
be  one?  We  think  the  answer  is  all 
embodied  in  the  phrase,  it  is  selfish- 
ness. 

Where  then  has  been  the  sacrifice? 
It  has  lain  dormant,  shrouded  in  self- 
ishness. Not  a  true  picture  of  mar- 
riage, but  a  false;  and  yet  there  are 
many  such  within  the  small  scope  of 
our  knowledge.  No  wonder  the 
human  family  is  just  what  it  is  to-day! 
This  state  of  things,  with  other  errors 
accompanying,  have  already  gone  on 
too  long,  and  I  for  one,  am  glad  that 
many  minds  and  many  pens  are  en- 
gaged in  the  glorious  work  of  reform. 
The  work  is  not  confined  to  the  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints  alone,  but  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  true  and  noble  of  other 
beliefs,  in  all  Christianized  lands. 

I  have  not  until  recently  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  work  of  the 
Daughters  of  Zion.  I  feel  inspired  to 
throw  in  the  widow's  mite,  with  a 
njight  that  will  tell  through  all  time 
and  all  eternity.  'Tis  not  for  today  we 
live,  but  'tis  forever.  Our  words,  our 
influence  can  never  die,  then,  O,  sis- 
ters in  Zion,  let  us  strive  to  come  up 
to  the  true  standard  of  womanhood, 
that  our  influence  may  draw  others  up 
also.     There  can  be  a  greater   im- 


provement made  in  a  few  generations 
in  the  human  family  than  ever  was 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables, 
in  the  improvement  of  poultry,  or  in 
the  improvement  of  stock,  if  there 
was  as  much  interest  taken  in  it,  as 
much  sacrifice  of  time  and  money. 

To  whom  does  our  time  belong,  our 
money,  ourselves  and  our  offsprings? 
To  Him  to  whom  we  and  every  one 
must  give  an  account  for  the  use  of 
our  time,  our  money,  the  use  of  our- 
selves, and  much  of  the  doings  and 
the  result  of  the  rising  generations. 
We  often  think  that  every  woman 
who  has  a  home,  husband,  and  chil- 
dren, has  a  great  account  to  render  if 
she  does  not  execute  her  part  of  the 
business  faithfully.  Mighty  and  eter- 
nal is  the  work  of  a  mother,  or  one 
who  fills  her  place. 

We  have  met  women  who  did  not 
fill  more  than  one  fourth  of  their  mis- 
sion in  that  capacity  and  yet  by  their 
talk  one  would  think  the  whole  had 
been  done.  Obversation  will  give  a 
more  sure  knowledge  than  words. 

How  can  any  true  woman,  whose 
husband  has  provided  a  good  house, 
and  furnishings,  and  who  has  been 
blessed  with  children  possessing 
sound  minds,  and  sound  bodies,  and 
has  fair  health,  shirk  her  duty?  It  is 
a  God  given  duty,  and  yet  she  had  a 
voice  in  the  matter.  We  are  not 
drafted  into  such  service,  but  volun- 
teer or  accept;  then  why  not  be  as 
mindful  of  the  duties  in  such  a  service 
as  of  getting  the  situation? 

We  have  also  been  pained  to  see  the 
self-sacrificing  mother  discharging 
more  than  her  part  of  the  labors  and 
duties  belonging  to  the  household, 
and  its  members  moving  on  unmind- 
ful of  her  faithfulness,  or  her  merit, 
and  also  unmindful  of  their  duties  but 
not  of  their  wants. 

We  have  thought,  too,  if  the  faith- 
ful one,  in  either  such  instances, 
should  be  called  home  first,  we  could 
not  waste  our  tears  with  those  of  the 
surviving  relatives— can  we  call  them 
friends?  Better  to  give  such  a  proper 
or  a  just  appreciation  while  living,  a 
quiet  respectful  burial,  comforting 
one's  self  by  the  hope  of  a  happy  and 
eternal  reunion— or  that  is  the  writer's 
idea. 
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One  might  say:  **I  did  not  un- 
derstand my  companion's  disposition 
before  marriage.  If  I  had  I  don't  think 
I  should — "  yes  you  would  have 
married  all  the  same,  if  she  or  he  had 
showed  the  cloven-foe  t,  and  especially 
if  some  one  opposed  the  union.  The 
secret  is,  charity  or  love  will  excuse 
such  things,  but  the  greatest  secret  in 
such  cases  is,  why  can't  that  love  be 
nurtured  and  developed,  instead  of 
being  clipped  till  it  droops  and  dies? 
It  might  also  be  asked,  how  many 
ever  understood  their  own  disposition? 
Or  ever  knew  what  they  would  do  till 
circumstances  brought  them  to  the 
test.  Our  dispositions  are  changed 
very  much  by  the  nutriment  we  give 
them.  We  can  glut  them  with  the 
thorns  and  thistles  of  life's  pathway, 
or  we  can  feed  them  on  the  beautiful 
teachings  of  Jesus.  We  and  our  acts, 
which  are  a  part  of  us,  will  harmonize 
perfectly,  or  be  a  photograph  of  our 
own  will  power.  Who  then  cannot 
curb  their  incompatibility,  and  live  in 
harmony,  if  their  choice  is  strong 
enough  to  make  a  proper  effort?  The 
former  culture,  or  nutriment  as  we 
called  it,  will  cause  any  home,  how- 
ever elegant  it  may  be,  to  be  similar 
to  the  home  of  demons,  while  the  lat- 
ter gives  peace  and  contentment — the 
sweet  blessing  of  a  Savior's  love — 
and  it  will  as  readily  descend  in  a  cot, 
as  a  mansion.  We  know  that  in  some 
cases  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  self- 
command  to  keep  the  tongue  silent,  and 
in  a  few  instances  we  have  tried  the 
method  of  shutting  the  mouth  tightly 
and  repeating  the  words:  **In  your 
patience  possess  ye  your  souls,"  and 
in  every  instance  found  it  a  success, 
so  we  can  recommend  it  to  others — 
and  mine  is  a  very  hard  tongue  to 
hold,  too! 

My  mother  used  to  say:  **One  can't 
quarrel  alone,"  and  by  making  use  of 
her  saying,  she  never  spoke  an  un- 
kind word  to  father,  although  she 
lived  with  him  more  than  forty  years. 
I  can  distinctly  remember  near  twenty 
years  of  that  time,  and  never  heard 
her  speak  to  him  disrespectfully,  and 
besides  I  heard  her  state  the  same 
when  on  her  deathbed,  and  he 
promptly  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
What  a  beautiful  experience  to  recall 


on  a  deathbed!   I  wish  that  her  three 
daughters  could  do  the  same. 

We  have  met  companions  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  out,  who  seemed  to 
enjoy  teasing  each  other  by  holding 
long  sharp  arguments  on  subjects  that 
did  not  make  a  pinch  of  snuff's  differ- 
ence whether  it  was  **a  'tis"  or  ''It 
haint!" 

Such  arguments  are  neither  agree- 
able nor  edifying  to  hearers,  nor 
profitable  to  the  speakers.  They  form 
a  barrier  between  the  parties  which 
tends  to  smother  the  affections,  that 
by  an  oposite  course  might  be 
developed  into  fullness. 

There  will  be  trials  to  meet  in  every 
sphere  in  life,   whether  married    or 
single.     It  is  folly  for  one  in  the  lat- 
ter state,   to    desire  the    former    in 
order  to  get  out  of  work  and  trouble; 
that  is  just  the  place  to  get  into  both, 
if  one  enters  it  with  such  a  false  idea. 
Neither  is  it  right  for  one  to  wish  to 
#  get  rid  of  a  companion  and    children 
in    order  to    be    free    from   trouble. 
Great     must    be    the     sorrow    that 
liberates  one  after  he  or  she  has  been 
boimd  by  such  ties.      Such   are  not 
happy,  and  often   seek  to   be  bound 
again.  Why  then  not  do  the  best  thing 
first?    That  is,  strive  to  get  all  the 
happiness  that  can  be  obtained  from 
the  present  blessings,  in  the  present 
time,    not  in  a  selfish   manner,    but 
each  seeking  the  other's  happiness. 

Trials  will  lurk  in  our  pathway,  but 
the  more  gently  we  meet  them,  and  the 
more  carefully  we  avoid  them,  the 
more  peaceful  will  be  the  journey. 
Earthly  joys  are  fleeting  at  the  best, 
so  now  is  the  time  to  make  home 
happy.  Changes  will  come,  nothing 
is  permanert  in  this  state  of  existence. 
The  odor  of  the  rose  must  be  exhaled 
before  it  withers.  Everything  in 
nature  must  be  enjoyed  before  it 
passes  out  of  its  enjoyable  state- 
home  blessings  not  an  exception.  We 
should  live  for  the  real,  and  above  the 
unreal.  Economy  as  well  as  love,  is 
essential  to  domestic  prosperity,  but 
to  be  greedy  of  gain  is  a  hindrance  to 
spiritual  growth.  If  a  high-minded 
woman  should  condescend  to  practice 
disputing  with  a  low-minded  man, 
what  will  be  the  result?  She  will 
bring  herself  on  a   level  with  him. 
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Just  the  same  on  the  other  hand — 
there  are  as  many  low-minded  women 
as  there  are  men,  and  they  are  guilty 
of  as  much  evil.  Culture  and  refine- 
ment do  not  consist  of  cosmetics  and 
crimps,  nor  of  a  cigar  and  mustache, 
but  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  over- 
flowing"  ivith  the  love  of  Jesus.  True 
it  is  -well  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  our  day,  but 
we  should  not  accept  them  unless  they 
are  pure. 

A  husband,  if  he  is  one  in  the  true 
sense   of  the  word,  is  the  wife's  best 
friend ;   but  some  women  have  dealt  so 
unjustly    with    their    husbands  they 
have    become   enemies— even    driven 
them  to  madness,  and  murder  or  sui- 
cide.     A  bad  woman  is  a  human  leper 
—contagious    to    all    who    associate 
with  her.     Some  respectable  women, 
who  indulged  the  idea  that  their  hus- 
bands were  false,  have  been  false  too, 
just  to  spite  them.     That  is  a  wrong 
step — thus  both  will  be  destroyed.     If 
one  is  unwise,  that  is  no  reason  that 
the  other  should  plunge  into  iniquity, 
better  be  firm  in  integrity  and  reclaim 


the  other.  Jealousy  is  the  dagger 
that  kills  the  purest  love,  and  fearful 
are  the  emotions  of  its  victims— judg- 
ing from  observation— and  how  fool- 
ish it  seems  to  those  who  never  had 
an  experience. 

The  bridal  altar  is  the  threshold  of 
a  new  existence.  Each  couple  enters 
into  a  new  life,  peculiar  to  circum- 
stances, and  the  way  in  which  those 
circumstances  are  met.  Two  mortals 
claiming  to  be  one  through  the 
remaining  portion  of  life's  journey, 
having  one  hope,  one  interest,  one 
joy,  one  sorrow,  and  two  loves  blended 
in  one.  No  one  should  be  in  haste  to 
take  the  vow,  **Till  death  parts  us,*' 
no  not  until  the  obligations  and  the 
responsibilities  that  follow  that  vow 
are  understood  and  well  considered. 
Judge  rightly  and  then  confide  till 
death,  as  sings  the  Scotish  poef:  — 

JVt>  we  two,  it's  we  two  for  aye. 

All  the  world  and  we  two, 
And  heaven  be  our  stay! 

Like  a  laverock  in  th»»  lift, 
SinjET  O  my  bonny  bride! 

All  the  world  was  Adam  once 
With  Eve  by  his  side. 
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BY  ELBERT  A.  SMITH. 


ITS  EXPRESSION. 


WHAT     would     society,      what 
would  the  world  be  without 
expressed  thought?     A  harp 
whose   strings    are  always   dumb,    a 
brook  whose  waters  never  flow. 

God  gave  the  world  prose  as  a 
method  of  expression,  and  the  singing 
birds  were  silent.  Man  voiced  the 
words  of  the  torrent,  the  jar  of  the 
elements.  How  much  more  he  gave 
the  world  poetry.  Then  was  heard 
the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  murmur 
of  the  soft  winds,  the  voice  of  faith,  of 
hope,  of  eternal  love,  melody  from 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  from 
the  height  of  divine  inspiration. 

The  people  have  a  tender  spot  in 
their  hearts  for  the  poet  and  the  phi- 
losopher. Their  hands  are  ever  full 
of  laurel  for  the  brows  of  their  Tenny- 
sons  and  Shelleys.    They  keep  green 


the  graves  of  their  Whittier  and  their 
Lowell.  This  is  because  every  maa 
is  at  heart  something  of  a  poet. 
These  men  who  are  blessed  with  the 
happy  gift  of  expression  have  given 
words  to  the  wonderful,  mysterious 
fancies  dwelling  in  our  more  silent 
hearts;  so  that  the  toiling  millions 
who  have  not  time  nor  ability  to  speak 
what  is  crowding  their  lips  for  utter- 
ance, lift  grateful  eyes  to  him  who 
speaks  it  and  speaks  it  well. 

The  individual  is  a  broken  fragment 
of  the  whole  in  many  ways.  The 
man  of  genius  seems  to  be  a  uniting 
or  a  concentration  of  the  fragments, 
or,  at  least,  an  exaggeration  of  many 
parts,  so  that  he  touches  all  m^n  at 
some  point. 

The  poet  touches  all  men,  because 
with  the  hand  of  sympathy  he  touches 
all  things.  He  touches  all  things 
without  fear  of  becoming  common  or 
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plebeian,  because  he  witnesses  the 
transfiguration  always.  He  sees  by 
deeds  of  grace  and  goodness  the 
Christ  in  the  poor  and  lowly  trans- 
figured every  day.  His  feet  are  per- 
petually upon  the  mount.  His 
neighbors  are  Moses  and  Elias  whom 
the  multitude  do  not  see.  To  him  is 
given  the  gift  of  expressing  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner,  of  vivifying  the  present,  and 
vitalizing  the  past,  of  heralding  a  fu- 
ture that  in  brightness  far  exceeds 
either.  His  head  is  ever  bright  with 
the  rays  of  the  new  day.  He  stands 
upon  the  eastern  horizon.  He  sings 
hope  into  our  hearts  and  brings  the 
heavens  near,  so  that  we  seethe  cloud- 
less blue;  for  we  realize  that  heaven 
is  not  so  much  a  mere  improvement  in 
our  outward  surroundings,  as  it  is  the 
implanting  within  of  contentment.  To 
the  happy  heart  all  days  are  bright, 
all  hills  are  green,  all  waters  warm. 
We  build  our  own  paradise.  Adam- 
like  we  pluck  the  forbidden  fruit  and 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  The 
flanjing  sword  that  shuts  us  out  is  our 
own  discontented  restless  striving. 

In  the  matter  of  expression  we  are 
•  all  critics.  We  have  without  instruc- 
tion an  instinctive  knowledge,  an  in- 
tuition that  tells  us  when  a  picture  is 
good,  but  only  in  the  artist  is  resident 
the  power  to  make  it  good.  The 
powers  of  discernment  are  in  advance 
of  the  powers  of  construction.  While 
there  are  many  competent  to  judge 
good  books,  there  are  but  compara- 
tively few  competent  to  write  them. 

Evidently  the  best  thought  is  spon- 
taneous. When  we  pry  too  closely 
into  the  mind,  we  pay  the  penalty  of 
introverted  nature.  The  mind,  like 
the  artist,  cannot  work  well  when  it 
is  watched.  The  constructive  intel- 
lect demands  two  gifts,  the  gift  of  in- 
spiration and  the  gift  of  expression. 
One  is  the  birth,  the  advent  of  thought 
into  the  world,  a  uniting  for  the  mo- 
ment of  the  material  world  with  that 
which  is  above  it.  The  other  is  the 
vehicle  of  presentation. 

It  is  in  a  measure  to  be  deplored 
that  the  reception  accorded  truth  is 
almost  invariably  influenced  by  its 
manner  of  presentation.  That  thought 
is    most   persuasive  which    is    most 


clearly  perceived,  so  that  for  the 
ment  it  rules  the  mind.  That  mode 
of  expression  is  best  which  is  most 
clear  and  vivid,  yet  commaading. 
That  which  has  music  in  it  reaches 
the  man  soonest. 

We  know  that  the  principle  of  love 
annihilates    self,    that    the    greatest 
lives  were  made  greater  through  the 
power  of  love  crushing  out  self.     We 
know  that  the  Man  divine,  the  culmi- 
nation  of  beauty,    truth,    and  excel- 
lence,    was     made      such     by     the 
subjugation  of  self  and  that  by  the 
element  of    love   within    him.      The 
foundation  of  our  hope  rests  upon  the 
fact  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,   yet 
what  piling  up  of  words  could  express 
the  thought  so  that  it  would  reach  the 
heart  as  it  does  in  these  two  lines  of 
Tennyson:— 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life  and  smote  on 

all  the  C'^rds  with  raij?ht. 
Smote  the  cord  of  8f»lf  which   trembling 

parsed  in  music  out  of  sight. 

Here  are  the  two  gifts  of  construc- 
tive genius  combined,  the  gift  of  con- 
ception and  the  gift  of  expression 
adequate  to  the  conception.  Where 
the  weak  is  used  to  express  the  grand 
there  is  a  discrepancy;  where  the 
grand  is  used  to  express  the  weak  it 
is  ridiculous.  Where  the  grand  ex- 
presses the  grand  beauty  is  present 
and  harmony. 

Of  what  benefit  were  the  thought 
without  the  expression?  It  would  be 
the  beauty  of  silent  tunes  upon  the 
empty  air. 

How  much  of  earth,  water,  air  is 
sacrificed  and  concentrated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  violet.  For  what  do 
we  prize  these  elements?  Surely  it  is 
for  their  arrangement.  As  mud  they 
were  disgusting.  Who  hath  wrought 
this  work  with  the  unclean?  The  great 
Master  Mind.  The  rough  marble  has 
no  worth.  Its  excellence  is  revealed 
in  the  finished  creation.  It  may  be  a 
statue  or  a  paving  stone. 

How  much  of  the  heart,  the  mind, 
the  soul  of  the  man,  how  much  of 
finite  and  of  the  infinite  goes  into  the 
perfect  poem!  Here  are  the  bare 
skeletons  of  fact  robed,  nay,  clothed 
upon  with  flesh  and  blood,  rounded, 
graceful.     It  is  the  thought  we  had 
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•cast  aside  perchance.  We  did  not 
know  it  ill  this  dress.  Here  is  music, 
sweet  s^velling  of  sound.  The  man 
has  been  down  into  the  sea  and  found 
pearls,  up  into  the  mountains  and 
found  precious  stones  ^  and  twined 
them  about  and  bound  them  together 
with  the  vibrant  strings  of  his  golden 
harp.  Here  is  something  of  the 
miracle,  inception  of  thought.  Who 
hath  wrought  this  work?  Man  was 
the  instrument.  Who  hath  wrought 
it?  The  great  Master  Builder  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  thought,  whose 
conception  is  the  universe,  whose 
thoughts  are  suns,  and  greater,  that 
embodied  thought,  man,  a  lesser  yet 
kindred  mind. 

We  are  trying  in  a  measure  to  ana- 
lyze   the  workings  of  this  mind,  yet 
between  two  moments  of  our  life  there 
is  such  a  difference  we  seem  two  crea- 
tures.     In  our  greater  hours  we  walk 
abroad.      The    world    seems    full  of 
ideas.     We  write.     There  is  no  limit 
to  our  power.      We  could  go  on  al- 
ways.    There  is  inspiration,   exulta- 
tion.    Some  other  being  speaks  to  us 
luminous    words    that    we    had    not 
thought  and  we  write  them.     In  our 
commoner  hours  we  contemplate  our 
work  and  wonder.     We  essay  to  re- 
peat it  and  fail.     We  look  upward  and 
stumble  over  the  rubbish  at  our  feet. 
■Our  higher  hopes  are  constantly  de- 
feated  by    our    lower    desires.      We 
marvel  to  think  where  we  have  been 
and  are  disgusted  to  find  where  we 
are.     We  have  the  same   facts,   the 
same  material  is  at  hand,  but  the  gen- 
eralsfeip  to  gather  together  is  lack- 
ing.    Have  you  not  observed  it?    We 
are  two    creatures— a    multitude    of 
them !   *  We  do  not  know  ourselves. 

In  our  stronger  moments  we  draw 
the  circle  of  thought  with  a  sweeping 
hand.  Strength  comes  with  growth. 
We  walk  around  the  circle  and  find  it 
too  small.  Something  was  left  out. 
We  are  cramped.  We  draw  it  larger. 
But  by  and  by  we  find  that  truth  is 
not  bounded  by  a  circle.  It  is  limit- 
less. The  horizon  of  thought  is  illu- 
sive. We  have  climbed  one  eminence 
that  seemed  the  last  of  them  all,  the 
great,  the  crowning  triumph,— behold 
there  are  others.  Must  we  measure 
the  universe  with  our  feet,  two  steps 


forward  and  one  back?  Thought  tells 
upon  the  mind  force.  By  and  by  we 
come  back  to  the  center  of  the  little 
circle  drawn  at  first.  We  have  dis- 
covered our  limited  ability,  the  size  of 
that  we  sought  to  encompass,  and  we 
wait. 

Suddenly  the  truth  we  sought  afar 
comes  upon  us.  It  is  at  our  side. 
The  drop  of  water  is  a  revelation  of 
the  universe.  The  flower  tells  the 
story  of  life.  Under  our  feet  are  the 
records  of  ages.  Nature's  law  book  is 
open.  The  ray  of  light  traveled 
through  space  and  was  not  seen  until 
it  struck  the  reflective  surface.  When 
we  sought  to  force  and  bind  truth  it 
was  not  ours,  but  when  we  opened 
our  minds  to  its  dawning  we  were 
filled  with  light. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  sought  for, 
labored  for.  It  is  said  we  do  not 
really  love  that  for  which  we  would 
not  die.  Truth  does  not  bind  its 
colors  upon  the  arm  of  the  untried 
knight.  Error  must  be  unhorsed 
within  before  truth  will  enter.  To 
unhorse  error  every  man  must  draw 
something  of  his  force  from  above. 
He  who  draws  force  into  the  world 
from  the  great  reservoir,  sets  in  mo- 
tion something  which  is  not  stopped. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  force  cannot 
die.  We  throw  a  ball.  It  flies  some 
distance  and  falls.  We  say  it  has 
lost  its  force.  We  forget  that  the 
flight  of  the  ball  was  not  force  but  the 
result  of  force  resident  in  us.  We 
note  the  case  of  the  ball  and  wonder 
that  like  it  the  planets  whirling  through 
space  do  not  lose  their  force  and  fall. 
Again  we  forget  that  the  flight  of  the 
planet  is  not  only  the  result  of  force, 
but  the  incarnation  of  force,  and  that 
the  planet,  unlike  the  ball,  is  not 
ruled  by  our  law  of  gravitation,  but 
by  interstellar  attraction.  It  is  like 
this  in  the  literary  world,  every  man 
who  sends  forth  a  good  thought, 
rounded  and  beautiful,  has  set  in  mo- 
tion a  force  that  does  not  die.  It  is  a 
law  unto  itself,  yet  not  at  all  inde- 
pendent of  the  controlling  laws  of  the 
literary  world.  Even  the  force  of  the 
expression  is  not  lost.  It  has  its  in- 
fluence upon  other  men.  We  wonder 
that  this  law  of  force  does  not  tend  to 
the  reproduction    of  the    individual. 
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Why  does  not  Whittier's  influence 
reproduce  Whittiers?  Well,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  does.  Young  writers 
are  powerfully,  almost  unconsciously, 
moved  upon  by  the  influence  of  their 
predecessors.  We  can  usually  tell 
what  authors  a  man  most  admires  by 
the  trend  of  his  thought  and  manner 
of  expression,  not  necessarily  an  imi- 
tation. 

The  human  soul  is  progressive,  and 
all  do  not  respond  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  the  same  touch.  The  force 
that  produced  Tennyson  need  not  for- 
ever produce  Tennysons.  The  next 
may  be  his  antitype.  Really  great 
men,  like  good  books,  are  not  over 
numerous,  neither  are  they  repeated, 
despite  the  hosts  of  imitators.  Even 
if  we  are  like  those  whom  we  habitu- 
ally admire  it  is  folly  to  forget  to  be 
ourselves  always.  The  essence  of 
originality  does  not  lie  in  mere  new- 
ness. If  it  does,  who  is  original?  It 
lies  rather  in  the  presentation  of  the 
best  in  the  best  manner,  the  exact 
adaptation  of  matter  and  manner  to 
existing  circumstances. 

Every  man  has  something  of  all 
men  in  him,  yet  every  man  has  some- 
thing that  none  else  has;  so  that  each 
imbues  into  his  work  something  of 
himself.  We  do  not  need  an  introduc- 
tion to  one  of  Whittier's  poems.  We 
know  it  wherever  we  read  it  by  some- 
thing solemn,  grand,  and  fearless.  It 
has  something  of  Whittier  in  it  and 
something  higher  than  Whittier.  some- 
thing that  avoided  characterization. 
Who  can  locate  it?  Who  can  say  this 
was  the  result  of  that?  We  all  can 
feel  its  subtilty.  It  is  something  that 
comes  with  the  state  of  inspiration  at- 
tendant upon  the  inception  of  the  best 
thought.  So  that  the  masterpieces  of 
creation  have  been  struck  off  at  white 
heat  as  it  were  and  never  repeated. 
Many  men  have  received  their  one 
grand  inspiration,  have  done  their  one 
grand  work,  and  spent  their  lives  in 
futile  endeavors  to  repeat  that  work. 
All  writers  know  what  this  state  of 
rapture  is  when  the  mind  seems  lifted 
out  of  and  independent  of  the  body, 
utterly  antrammeled,  viewing  the  sub- 
ject from  all  sides,  handling  it  dexter- 
ously and  lightly,  not  crushing  yet 
extracting,    when   another   presence, 


like  a  higher  mentality,  is  speaking- 
thought  into  the  mind  as  plainly  as 
the  friend  speaks  the  words  of  -way- 
side gossip  into  the  ear. 

We  know  what  we  believe  this  to 
be.  All  great  men  engaged  in  good 
works  have 'had  its  help,  yet  naany 
have  failed  to  perceive  its  source.  It 
is  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  not  al- 
ways for  the  good  pf  the  man,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  work.  There  is  an 
influence  that  shapes  the  development 
of  man  in  society,  religion,  and  poli- 
tics, more  powerfully  than  we  are 
aware  until  we  note  how.  irom  the 
very  beginning,  influences  have  been 
at  work  quietly  here  and  there  until 
certain  well-defined  ends  have  been 
accomplished  in  a  manner  that  com- 
pels us  to  admit  that  they  were  had 
in  view  from  the  very  start  by  some 
higher  intelligence.  What  we  see  to 
admire  in  this  is  its  quiet  resistless- 
ness  and  its  conformity  with  and 
operation  through  law  always. 

It  has  happened  that  some  things 
given  to  man  and  little  appreciated  at 
first  have  developed  with  use  until 
they  have  become  sources  of  his  great- 
est strength. 

It  was  so  with  painting  and  music. 
Little  valued,  less  understood,  they 
have  become  most  ready  vehicles  of 
expressing  his  thought.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing tendency  that  is  developing  in  the 
uniting  of  the  work  of  pen  and  pencil, 
pressing  the  camera  into  service  with 
the  great  army  of  writers  of  history, 
fiction,  poetry,  and  current  gossip. 

Some  of  the  magazines  of  the  day 
are  hard  to  excel  in  the  merit  and 
cheapness  of  their  engravings.  The 
development  of  the  pictorial  is  highly 
to  be  commended.  The  elevating  in- 
fluence of  good  pictures  is  not  to  be 
overestimated. 

He  who  paints  the  good,  the  pure, 
the  true,  making  the  thought  of  his 
mind,  the  trait  of  his  soul  to  shine 
upon  canvas  is  every  whit  a  poet. 

He  who  paints  the  events  of  the  day, 
the  joys,  the  sorrows,  the  defeats,  the 
triumphs,  of  men  and  women,  and 
paints  them  well  is  not  to  be  ranked 
lower  than  our  most  esteemed  authors. 

He  who  lifts  his  music  above  the 
mere  mechanical  puts  something  of 
himself  into  it.      His  thought  is  ex- 
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Eressed  in  the  sweet  concord  of  sound, 
a  proix>rtion  to  his  genius  he  wields 
an  influence  over  man,  now  lulling  to 
rest  with  the  long,  low,  murmurous 
notes,  now  rousing  to  action  with  the 
sharp  and  incisive,  quieting  or  awak- 
ening or  turning  the  thought  of  multi- 
tAides  to  devotion.  In  battle  sending 
great  hosts  charging  to  death,  wild, 
thoughtless,  exultant,  to  the  clang  of 
of  martial  music. 

Who  has  not  received  his  best  in- 
spirations from  music?  Who  has  not 
felt  his  pulses  stir,  his  being  throb  to 
the  roll  of  the  organ  and  the  peal  of 
human  voices  singing  beautiful  hymns? 
Almost  a  shiver  passes  over  his  frame, 
and  clearly  and  swiftly  borne  on  the 


wings  of  sound  comes  the  resolve  to 
make  his  life  worth  living.  When  the 
mind  is  attuned  to  such  pleasures  as 
this  there  is  no  room  for  the  lower 
nature  to  assert  itself. 

Hail  to  the  trio,  -  the  writer,   the 
painter,  the  singer! 

*'Hail  to  the  future  sinsTcrs, 
Hail  to  the  brave  light  bringers. 
Forward  I  reach  and  share 
All  that  they  sing  and  dare. 

'*Ring  bells  in  unreared  steeples 
The  joy  of  unborn  peoples. 
Sound  irump)et8  far  off  blown, 
Your  triumph  is  my  own. 

"I  feel  the  earth  move  sunward; 
I  join  the  great  march  onward 
And  take  by  faith  while  living 
My  free  hold  of  thanksgiving." 
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Membbrs  of  the  Andrews  Post  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
Friends:— 

T  II  7E  have  met  here  in  order  to 
VV  commemorate  this  day  set 
apart  for  the  observance  of 
ceremonies  appropriate  for  perpetuat- 
ing the  memories  of  our  fallen  heroes. 
To-day,  all  over  this  fair  land  of  ours, 
similar  gatherings  may  be  seen;  in 
some  places  but  a  mere  handful  have 
assembled,  while  in  other  places  they 
have  come  together  by  thousands. 

About  the  year  1865  James  Lowrey 
Donaldson  was  chief  quartermaster  of 
the  division  of  Tennessee.  This 
gentleman  became  a  favorite  with 
Gen.  George  H.  Thomas,  to  whom  he 
suggested  the  creation  of  cemeteries 
for  the  scattered  remains  of  soldiers 
who  had  fallen  in  battle,  from  which 
has  resulted  the  annual  Decoration 
Day. 

Gen.  James  Longstreet  wrote  the 
following  from  Gainsville,  Georgia, 
May  24,  1886,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  when  Memorial  Day  was  first 
observed:— 

**Memorial  Day  was  first  established 
by  Hon.  John  A.  Logan,  then  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  by  a  general  order  dated 
May  5,  1868,  *That  May  30,  1868,  be 
designated  for  the  purpose  of  strew- 


ing with  flowers,  or  otherwise  decorat- 
ing, the  graves  of  their  comrades  who 
died  in  defense  of  their  country,  etc.. 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  kept  up 
from  year  to  year.'"  It  was  incor- 
porated in  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  national  encampment  held  in 
Washington,  May  11,  1870. 

The  originator  of  Memorial  Day  ob- 
servances in  the  Northern  States  was 
Gen.  John  Murray,  of  Arlington,  Vt., 
and  afterwards  of  Scipio,  N.  Y.  In 
the  fall  of  1861,  he  went  as  captain  of 
the  50th  N.  Y.  State  Volunteers.  He 
rose  by  successive  promotions,  and  fi- 
nally for  his  meritorious  services  was 
breveted  Brigadier  General  in  1865. 
In  the  winter  of  1867-8,  when  in  the 
South,  he  noticed  the  touching  rite  of 
the  decoration  of  the  soldiers'  graves 
by  the  ladies;  and,  deeply  impressed 
by  the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  this 
custom,  he  instituted  a  similar  one  at 
his  home  when  he  returned  in  1868. 

From  then  until  now  it  has  been  the 
custom,  more  or  less  general,  to  as- 
semble on  this  thirtieth  of  May,  to 
hear  some  one  speak  of  the  deeds  of 
patriotism  of  our  honored  dead,  to 
bring  garlands  of  flowers  to  strew 
upon  the  graves  of  our  fallen  heroes, 
and  to  hoist  above  their  remains  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  whose  sacred  honor 
they  died  to  preserve. 
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We  do  this,  not  that  we  glory  in  the 
defeat  of  our  brotheis  or  the  South, 
but  that  we  have  made  and  preserved 
a  nation.  Not  that  we  believe  the 
boys  in  blue  were  any  more  loyal  at 
heart  than  many  of  the  boys  in  grey, 
but  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  of 
States  was  maintained.  We  would 
not  forget  the  great  work  they  did  for 
their  country  and  for  posterity.  We 
would  not  have  our  children  fail  to 
know  at  what  a  price  this  country 
was  saved  from  ruin. 

We  meet.  then,  not  only  to  celebrate 
the  patriotism  of  our  fathers,  but  for 
a  purpose  higher  than  this— that  pa- 
triotism may  be  perpetuated.  These 
who  suffered  and  bled  on  many  a  bat- 
tle field  can  to-day  go  back  in  memory 
and  recount  the  terrible  scenes  through 
which  they  passed;  but  we  who  are 
younger,  and  who  had  no  part  therein, 
can  only  read  of  them  upon  the  pages  of 
history,  or  hear  from  the  lips  of  these 
veterans  how  the  awful  carnage  was 
carried  on.  Let  us  listen,  then,  and 
read,  and  teach  it  to  our  children,  so 
that  their  bosoms  may  swell  with  pa- 
triotism, so  that  they  may  learn  to 
love  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  so 
that  they  may  ever  be  ready  to  stand 
in  defense  of  it. 

The  civil  war  is  over.  That  great 
convulsion  which  all  but  rent  our  Un- 
ion in  twain  has  passed  'nto  history. 
These  battles  have  all  been  fought 
and  decided.  These  veteran  ranks  are 
being  thinned  year  by  year.  One  by 
one  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
is  being  mustered  out  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  race,  to  join 
the  ranks  of  that  army  whose  leader 
is  Kipg  Immanuel.  But  there  are 
other  battles  to  be  fought,  other  fields 
to  be  won,  other  foes  to  be  vanquished. 
There  are  two  foes  confronting  us, 
formidable  and  powerful.  One  pro- 
poses to  grind  down  and  oppress  the 
poor  and  laboring  class,  and  the  other 
proposes  to  wipe  out  the  public  school 
system.  The  great  strife  between  la- 
bor and  capital  is  one  of  these  foes 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  meet,  and  who 
shall  say  that  there  are  not  opportuni- 
ties for  good  generalship  and  faithful 
soldiery?  Who  knows  but  that  it  may 
cost  some  of  the  best  blood  of  this  our 
day,  or  of  the  near  future,  ere  it  is  fi- 


nally settled?  But  let  us  hope  not- 
Let  us  hope  that  by  an  educated  ballot, 
bloodshed  may  be  avoided,  and  that  an 
amicable  adjustment  may  be  had  with- 
out subjecting  our  land  to  a  second 
deluge  of  blood.  In  1861  it  was  the 
South  against  the  North.  In  the 
years  which  are  to  come  it  may  be  the 
East  against  the  West.  Indeed,  the 
signs  of  the  times  seem  somewhat  to 
point  in  that  direction. 

The  second  foe  is  rather  the  more 
dangerous  of  the  two.     Our  safety  as 
a  republic  lies  in  an  educated  ballot, 
educated  in  the  true  science  of   gov- 
ernment; and  this  education  can  only 
come  through  the  free  public  schools. 
And  when  I  say  free  public  schools,  I 
mean  not  only  that  they  shall  be  free 
in  the  sense  of  being  supported  out  of 
the  public  treasuries,  but  that   they 
shall  be  free  as  to  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion.     That  they  shall  not  in  their 
management  be  shaped  according  to 
any  religious  creed,  or  any  system  of 
faith  whatever.     They  must  be  open 
alike  to  the  Christian,  the  Jew,   the 
Infidel,  the  Mohammedan,  the  Ameri- 
can  Indian,  or  the  Negro.  .  We  can 
only   educate  the    ballot  by  educat- 
ing the  voters  and  the  fathers  of  the 
voters— yes,  and  the  mothers  of  the 
voters,  too;   for  the  education  of  our 
future  statesman— their  proper  educa- 
tion—depends quite  as  much  upon  the 
mothers  as  upon  the  fathers,   if  not 
more  so.     Our  future  statesmen  must 
be  educated   in  all  that  pertains  to 
their  physical  and  moral  manhood,  as 
well    as  to  that  which    pertains    to 
proper  government.      You  might  as 
well  talk  of  a  pure  stream  of  water 
issuing  from  a  fountain  foul  and  filthy, 
as  of  a  pure  government  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  people  revelling  in 
luxury  and  sensualism.     Both  are  im- 
possible.    We  will  never  have  a  rul- 
ing power  that,  will  deal  justly  with 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  impartially 
with  all  sects  and  denominations,  iintU 
we  have  those  in  power  who  have  been 
taught  in  the  principle,  **Do  unto  oth- 
ers as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
to  you." 

The  immortal  f ramers  of  the  consti- 
tution were  wiser  than  their  posterity; 
for  since  they  committed  the  docu- 
ment to  the  trust  of  their  children,  it 
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has  been  warped  and  twisted,  until, 
judging  from  the  political  status  of 
to-day,  one  can  scarcely  trace  the 
original  intentions  of  the  framers 
thereof,  and  until  we  return  to  the 
principles  and  doctrines  set  forth 
therein,  we  shall  continue  to  drift 
farther  and  farther  from  the  true  ob- 
ject of  government,  the  good  of  the 
governed. 

Our  safety,  then,  lies  in  this,  that 
we  teach  our  children  the  necessity  of 
a  pure  and  a  free  ballot.     We  should 
teach   them  to  feel  that  the  privilege 
of  casting  a  ballot  carries  with  it  the 
duty  of  casting  it  on  the  side  of  right, 
so  far  as  he  is  able  to  determine  the 
right,  and  that  this  can  only  be  done 
by  intelligent  voters.     The  free  school 
system  must  be  protected  and  pre- 
served by  the  future  legislators  of  this 
country,  or  future  historians  will  have 
it  to  say  that  the  great  republic  of  the 
United  States  relapsed  into  ignorance 
and   lost  her  prestige  among  the  na- 
tions.     She  has  lost  in   the  world's 
conflict  until  she  is  little  better  than  a 
despotism!      We  believe    that    these 
veterans  and  those  who  succeed  them 
will  stand  by   the  public  school,  and 
will  see  to  it  that  the  little  school- 
house  is  not  removed  from  the  hilltop, 
ancf  the  schoolmaster  is  not  consid- 
ered the  enemy  of  the  government. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  a  good 
soldier  is  prompt  and  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  commands.  The  man  in  the 
ranks  who  had  not  yet  learned  this 
important  duty  was  frequently  sub- 
jected to  very  rigid  discipline  until  at 
the  word  **attention"  he  would  in- 
stinctively assume  the  attitude.  This 
unqualified  and  prompt  obedience  *to 
proper  authority  is  not  only  charac- 
teristic of  good  soldiery,  but  it  is 
characteristic  of  good  citizenship  as 
well.  He  who  has  not  learned  it  is 
lacking  in  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  patriotism.  He  Vho  has 
the  right  to  teach  the  rising  genera- 
tion, whether  he  be  parent,  teacher, 
preacher,  or  civil  officer,  has  failed  in 
one  of  the  important  duties  of  his  call- 
ing, if  he  has  failed  to  teach  this 
principle  of  obedience. 

Our  patriotism  must  be  broader  than 
the  limits  of  our  own  little  Iowa.  It 
must  extend  from  the  icy  shores  of 


Alaska  to  the  parched  sands  of 
Florida,  and  from  the  St.  Croix  River 
to  the  Golden  Gate.  Our  politics  must 
be  broader  than  any  party.  Whether 
we  are  republicans,  democrats,  pro- 
hibitionists, or  populists,  we  ought  to 
be  such  only  because  we  believe  that 
in  the  principles  advocated  and  carried 
out  by  the  party  of  our  choice  there  is 
that  which  will  bring  the  most  good 
to  the  greatest  number. 

Let  us,  then,  cultivate  patriotism, 
but  avoid  sectionalism.  When  we  meet 
upon  occasions  of  this  kind,  let  us  for- 
get that  we  are  of  the  North  or  of  the 
South,  of  the  east  or  of  the  west. 
Let  us  remember  first  of  all  that  we 
are  Americans,  and  that  our  first  duty 
is  to  our  God,  and  the  second  to  our 
country.  The  immortal  Patrick  Henry 
is  author  of  these  words,  **I  am  not  a 
Virginian,  I  am  an  American,"  and 
these  words  should  find  echo  in  every 
true  American  heart.  To-day  then 
let  us  cast  off  our  sectionalism,  if  we 
have  any,  and  let  us  strew  flowers 
alike  above  the  blue  and  the  grey. 

liet  little  baods  bringf  blossoms  sweet 

To  brave  men  lying  low; 
Let  little  hearts  to  soldiers  dead 

Their  love  and  honor  show. 

We'll  love  the  flag  they  loved  so  well, 

The  dear  old  banner  bright, 
We'll  love  the  land  for  which  they  fell, 

With  soul,  and  strength,  and  might. 

The  first  duty  of  every  free  govern- 
ment is  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
its  citizens,  and  the  first  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  such  a  government  is  to 
lend  it  his  hearty  support.  What 
would  have  been  the  result  if  in  1861, 
when  the  country  was  involved  in 
civil  strife,  there  could  not  have  been 
found  enough  loyal  men  to  carry  the 
flag  into  the  enemy's  country?  Would 
we  stand  to-day  united  and  free,  the 
fairest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe? 
Very  far  from  that.  We  would  have 
been  two  nations  instead  of  one,  rent 
and  severed  by  political  animosities. 
To-day,  with  the  element  which  is 
every  year  increasing  at  quite  an 
alarming  rate,  there  is  need  of 
just  such  loyalty  as  was  required  to 
stand  by  the  Union  in  1861,  and  as  is 
required  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  under  all  circum- 
stances. 
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In  1620  the  pfinciple  of  freedom 
was  planted  upon  the  surface  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  and,  unlike  the  seed 
usually  planted  upon  a  rock,  it  sprang 
up,  flourished,  and  grew,  until  now  it 
fills  almost  the  whole  earth.  This 
plantlet  springing  from  Plymouth 
Kock  was  nourished  at  New  England 
hearthstones,  and  strengthened  by 
the  blasts  of  British  oppression,  ui^til 
it  yielded  rich  fruitage  in  our  national 
independence.  The  voice  of  freedom 
as  it  was  sounded  forth  by  our  Revo- 
lutionary fathers  proclaimed  that  the 
only  power  invested  with  the  right  to 
tax  the  people  was  the  people  them- 
selves. And  it  was  for  such  princi- 
ples that  these  same  fathers  waged 
war  with  the  most  formidable  nation 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  upon 
whose  territories  the  sun  never  sets. 

In  1861  these  principles  of  liberty 
prostituted  to  an  unholy  cause  led  to 
disunion  and  bloodshed.  One  class 
of  politicians  said  the  principles  em- 
bodied iij  the  doctrine  of  States  rights 
was  the  proper  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, while  these  same  individuals 
denied  to  others  of  their  fellow  beings 
the  common  rights  of  humanity.  An- 
other class  said  that  while  all  the 
States  of  the  union  had  and  might  en- 
joy certain  rights  and  privileges  as 
members  of  the  union,  they  had  no 
right  to  enslave  and  oppress  their 
fellow  man,  neither  had  they  a  right 
to  secede  from  the  union  and  disrupt 
the  league  of  States.  These  different 
ideas  of  liberty  led  to  the  great  Re- 
bellion, the  most  terrible  conflict  re- 
corded upon  the  pages  of  history. 

The  total  number  of  men  furnished 
by  all  the  States  and  Territories  during 
the  war  was  2,859,152.  The  cost  of 
the  war  in  money  during  the  four 
years  of  its  continuance  was  ^6,500,- 
000,000.  What  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  wealth!  more  than  one  half 
the  total  cost  of  all  the  wars  of  all  the 
other  nations  together  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  total  cost  of  all 
the  other  wars  beginning  with  the 
Crimean  War  of  1853  and  ending 
with  the  Zulu  and  Afghan  War 
of  1879  was  for  the  twenty-five 
years  2,653,000,000  pounds  sterling, 
amounting  in  our  money  to  $12,893,- 
580,000.     This  would  allow    $10    for 


every  man,   woman,  and  child  vnpon 
the^  face  of  the  habitable  globe.     It 
would  make  two  railways  all  rouDd 
the  world  at  a  cost  of  $250,000  per 
mile.     The    historian  Ridpath   says: 
**At  the  end  of  the  conflict  the  na- 
tional debt  proper  was  nearly  three 
thousand  millions  of  dollars!    Nor  can 
it  well  be  doubted  that  had  the  war 
continued  through  another  year,  na- 
tional bankruptcy  must  have  ensued. 
The  yearly  interest  on  the  debt  had 
increased    to    $133,000,000    in    gold. 
The  expenses  of  the  government  had 
reached  an  aggregate  of  $200,000,000 
annually."    Of  the  nearly  three  mil- 
lion men  engaged  in  the  war,  the  esti- 
mated losb  is  about  one  million.    The 
exact  number  will  never  be  known 
upon  earth.     One  statistician  puts  it 
at  for  the  North  280,000,  and  for  the 
South  520.000.     Besides  the  enormous 
loss  of  life  and  wealth,  who  can  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing,  caused  by  the  ravages  of  war? 
Who    can    estimate    the   amount    of 
heartaches  over  the  loss  of  Joved  ones 
who  gave  their  lives  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  union?    Let  the  widows 
and  orphans  answer.     For  none  but 
they  can  have  any  ccmception  of  this 
phase  of  warfare.     None    but  those 
whose  hearts  have  bled  for  those  of 
their  bosom  being  taken  and  offered 
upon  the  altar  of  their  country  can  feel 
the  anguish  accompanying  the  depar- 
ture of  a  father,  brother,  husband,  or 
lover,   for  the  terrible  war,   and  the 
heart-bursting  upon  receiving  news  of 
his  death  upon  the  battle  field. 

Europe  thought  that  if  we  did  not 
overthrow  in  actual  warfare,  we  could 
n^ver  withstand  the  shock.  For,  said 
they,  this  vast  army  of  soldiers  when 
mustered  out,  will  become  a  great 
vagrant  train  dependent  upon  the  pub- 
lic bounty  for  sustenance.  But  as  in 
many  other  things  the  Old  World's 
conception  of  the  new  was  very  far 
from  the  truth.  When  the  army  was 
disbanded,  like  the  Puritan  army  of 
England  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  they  went  quietly 
back  to  their  shops  and  fields.  Not 
one  of  them  begged  or  was  charged 
with  crime.  Thus  we  have  the  history 
of  the  English  Puritans  repeated  in 
that  of  their  descendants  in  America. 
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While  we  are  surrounded  with  peace 
at  present,  it  is  difllcult  for  any  politi- 
cal prophet  to  foretell  how  long  we 
may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  this  condi- 
tion of  things.  There  are  at  this 
present  time  something  like  a  half 
score  of  industrial  armies,  so  called, 
which  is  indicative  of  the  great  politi- 
cal unrest  throughout  the  land.  And 
while  they  are  scarcely  worthy  to  be 
called  armies,  yet  they  indicate  the 
condition  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
population,  and  many  who  are  not 
immediately  associated  with  them  are 
associated  with  them  in  sympathy.  If 
they  indicate  nothing  else,  they  por- 
tray to  us  the  fact  that  if  something 
is  not  done,  something  will  be  done. 
This  land  of  plenty,  and  to  spare, 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  and 
feed  its  population,  and  the  people 
are  rising  up  in  the  form  of  organiza- 
tions and  as  tramps  and  are  demand- 
ing that  this  be  done.  The 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  the  few  will  sooner  or  later  result 
in  greater  political  disturbances,  and 
probably  in  bloodshed.  The  proper 
remedy  for  these  evils  is  the  ballot, 
and  it  must  be  done  by  an  educated 
and  intelligent  ballot,  too.  The  time 
must  surely  come  when  a  man  shall 
be  placed  in  office  because  he  is  quali- 
fied for  the  position,  and  not  because 
he  is  the  most  popular  man  in  his 
party.  The  man  who  supports  an  in- 
dividual for  office  simply  because  he 
is  on  his  party  ticket,  regardless  of 
his  qualifications  and  his  moral  worth 
as  a  man,  when  these  may  be  known, 
is  the  greatest  traitor  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  of  our  day.  A  man  of  this 
kind  only  needs  the  order  from  his 
political  bosses,  in  order  to  engage  in 
a  second  rebellion.  He  is  not  a  sec- 
tional rebel,  he  is  a  national  rebel. 

While  the  work  of  the  Grand  Army 
on  earth  is  finished,  that  which  they 
have  done  shall  live  on  and  on.  They 
have  bequeathed  to  their  posterity  the 
richest  gift  it  is  possible  for  man  to 
bestow  upon  his  fellow  man— liberty 
of  conscience  and  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech.  Generations  yet  unborn 
will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

Their  marches  and  battles  are 
over.  They  have  passed  the  Great 
"Commander     in     full     review     and 


pitched  tents  with  their  comrades  on 
the  other  shore.  Let  roses,  lillies, 
and  violets — the  red,  white,  and  blue 
—crown  their  last  resting  place,  which 
is  so  quickly  covered  with  a  velvet 
tapestry  of  nature's  own  weaving, 
while  her  tear  drops  gently  fall  as 
sighing  winds  chant  the  soldier's 
requiem. 

COVER    THEM    OVER    WITH    BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS. 

Cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers, 
Deck  them  with  .garlands,  those  brothers  of 

ours, 
Lying  so  silent  by  night  and  by  day, 
Sleeping  the  years  of  their  manhood  away. 
Give  them  the  meed  they  have  won  in  the 

past; 
Give  them  the  honors  their  future  forecast, 
Give  them   the  chaplets  they  won    in    the 

strife: 
Give  them  the  laurels  they  lost  with  their 

life. 

Chorus  to  1st  and  2d  stanzas. 

Cover  them  over,  yes,  cover  them  over 
Parent  and  husband,  brother  and  lover; 
Crown  in  your  hearts  those  dead  heroes 

of  ours. 
Cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  the  hearts  that  have  beaten  so  high, 
Beaten  with  hopes  that  were  doomed  but  to 

die. 
Hearts  that  have  burned  in  the  heat  of  the 

fray; 
Hearts  that  have  yearned  for  the  homes  far 

away. 
Once  they  were  glowing  with  friendship  and 

love, 
Now  their  great   souls  have  gone   soaring 

above; 
Bravely  their  blood  to  the  nation  they  gave, 
Then  in  her  bosom  they  found  them  a  grave. 

When  the  long   years   have   rolled   slowly 

away. 
E'en  to  the  dawn  of  earth's  funeral  day: 
When,  at  the  angePs  loud  trumpet  and  tread, 
Rise  up  the  faces  and  forms  of  the  dead; 
When   the   great   world  its  last   judgment 

awaits; 
When  the  blue  sky  shall  fling  open  its  gates, 
And     our    long    columns     march    silently 

through, 
Past  the  Great  Captain  for  final  review — 

Blessings  for  garlands  shall  cover  them 

over,— 
Parent  and  husband,  brother  and  lover; 
God  will  reward  those  dead  heroes  of 

ours, 
Cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Laxoni,  Iowa,  May  80,  1894. 


Elxcluslveness  will  work  well  In  fair  weather, 
but,  at  sea  in  a  storm,  humanity  will  f rater* 
nize  upon  common  principles. 
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FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 


DEDICATED  TO  MY  FATHER. 


BY  JOAN. 


Sweet  flower-de-luce,  I  hold  them  dear 

And  breathe  the  fragrant  flower, 
While  every  sense  seems  lulled  to  rest 

Or  chanfired  for  one  brief  hour. 
Sweet  flower-de-luce,  then  bring  a  dream 

Of  happy  childhood  home, 
Where  swiftly  flows  a  river  broad 

As  springtime  breezes  come, 

And  waft  to  me  the  sweet  perfume 
Of  purple  flower-de-luce  in  bloom. 

Thy  dear  old  home  and  mine  I  see, 

•And  hear  the  song  of  birds. 
While  loved  ones  dear  of  other  days 

Speak  gentle,  loving  words. 
The  long  halls  ring  to  childish  glee. 

While,  just  beyond  the  well. 
The  pigeons  call  and  softly  coo, 

As  tales  of  love  they  tell, 

And  spring  winds  bear  into  the  room 
The  breath  of  flower-de-luce  in  bloom. 


Across  the  street  I  quickly  pass. 

And,  pushing  wide  the  gate, 
I  scarcely  see  the  fresh,  green  sward 

Nor  hear  the  song  birds  prate, 
Until  T  reach  the  little  yard 

Within  whose  pales  there  sleep 
The  dear,  loved  dead— and  here  I  pause, 

And,  looking,  can  but  weep 

As  springing  round  thy  mother's  tomb 
I  see  the  flower-de-luce  in  bloom. 

The  sun  sinks  low  behind  the  hills. 

Touching  the  silver  stream 
With  gleaming  tints  from  sunset  clouds, 

As  slowly  fades  my  dream. 
Lights  the  hills  on  the  other  shore. 

Falls  on  the  old  house  panes, 
Ck)vered  with  dust  and  cobwebs  now 

And  many  time-worn  stains. 

I  leave  it  thus  in  twilight  gloom 
And  scent  of  flower-de-luce  in  bloom. 


THE    LATTER    DAY    MARVEL. 

History  of  the  English  Mission  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 

Day  Saints,  daring  the  period  between  October  6,  1860,  to  June,  1864, 

embodying  the  labors  and  travels  of  Elder  Charles  Derry. 


ON  the  12th,  I  visited  a  man  named 
Baldwin,  at  Darlaston,  who 
claimed  to  have  been  at  Utah 
and  to  have  made  the  first  iron  manu- 
factured there.  At  first  he  defended 
polygamy,  but  he  soon  was  willing  to 
listen  to  the  truth.  He  treated  me 
kindly  as  also  did  his  wife. 

On  the  13th,  Bro.  Briggs  and  I  went 
to  Dudley  and  visited  Thomas  Angel. 
Bro.  Briggs  and  he  had  a  good  talk 
about  the  Reorganization.  I  left  and 
went  to  Stourbridge.  Angel  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do.  I  pray  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  may  guide  him. 
I  found  a  home  at  Joseph  Lilly's  in 
Stourbridge  again.  I  feel  there  is 
danger  of  my  leaning  upon  man,  hence 
I  feel  the  necessity  of  constant  prayer 
and  trust  in  God,  and  when  I  am  alone 
I  cultivate  the  spirit  of  prayer  more 
than  when  I  am  with  another.  Per- 
haps this  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  nearly  always  traveled    alone, 


and  have  learned  my  own  weakness. 
Then  again  I  am  ipt  to  do  as  my  com- 
panion does,  if  he  is  my  superior  in 
office,  but,  if  only  my  equal,  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  suggest  the  necessity  of 
prayer.  But  I  must  cultivate  the  de- 
sire for  secret  prayer  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. I  attended  a  Brighamite 
meeting  at  Lye  Waste,  where,  in  fact, 
I  expected  to  preach  to-day  as  I  had 
been  promised  the  house,  but  the 
Brighamites,  learning  of  it,  had  sent 
a  couple  of  elders  from  Birmingham 
to  occupy  my  place  and  time.  Their 
names  were  Gregg  and  Hewison.  I 
listened  patiently  to  their  abuse  for 
nearly  two  hours,  and  then  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  replying,  but  the 
cowards  dared  not  permit  it.  I  ap- 
pealed to  the  owner  of  the  house, 
but  having  the  fear  of  his  master 
before  his  eyes,  he  dared  not  con- 
sent. I  announced  that  I  would 
reply  in  the  street  and   dared  these 
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men  to  be  present,  but,  like  hirelings, 
they  skulked  away.  I  replied,  how- 
ever, and  to  a  large  audience.  Quite 
a  number  were  interested  as  I  set  be- 
fore them  the  truth  of  God  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  One  man  invited  me  to 
dine  v^^ith  him;  another  gave  me  my 
supper,  and  others  made  inquiries  of 
me  concerning  the  work.  It  looks  as 
though  there  is  a  work  to  be  done 
here. 

I  slept  at  Lilly's  on  their  sofa,  as  be- 
fore, in  Stourbridge.  I  returned  the 
next  day  to  West  Bromwich  where  I 
found  Bro.  Briggs.  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Elder  John  H.  Morgan  of 
Lidney.  He  tells  me  there  are  four- 
teen or  fifteen  members  of  the  old 
church  desirous  of  being  organized 
into  a  branch,  and  he  thinks  a  good 
work  may  be  done  in  that  region, 
called  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Lidney  is 
a  village  in  that  region. 

June  16.     Jason  left  me  and  went 
down  to  Wales  in  response  to  Jere- 
miah's call.    I  feel  more  and  more  the 
need  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God 
to  enable    me    to  battle  wisely  and 
successfully   with    the    evils    of  the 
world.   It  is  true  I  have  a  little  branch 
of  the  church  to  stand  by  me  which  is 
very  different  from  what  it  was  when 
no  man  stood  with  me,  but  I  feel  that 
I  lose  a  mighty  warrior  from  my  side. 
But  he  is  going  to  move  the  cause  of 
Zion   in  another  place,  and,  besides, 
Bro.  Jeremiah  is  alone  and  needs  his 
help,  and  I  pray  that  God  may  bless 
and  preserve  him  that  he  may  reach 
there  in  safety.     I  felt  to  bless  him  as 
we  parted  and  the  hard  pressure  of 
the  hand  told  me  how  he  loved  me, 
and  how  hard  it  was  for  him  to  part 
from    me,  although     no     word    was 
spoken. 

After  he  was  gone  I  received  an- 
other letter  from  Bro.  Jeremiah  beg- 
ging one  of  us  to  go  there.  I  replied 
immediately  and  then  retired  to  bed, 
for  I  have  not  had  a  good  night's  rest 
for  some  time. 

On  the  17th,  I  visited  among  the  peo- 
ple and  wrote  a  doctrinal  letter  to  the 
Brighamite  elders,  Gregg  and  Hewi- 
son.  While  staying  at  Stokes'  this 
night  the  child  of  Bro.  Stokes'  Sister 
Eliza  was  in  intense  agony.  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  its   forehead    and    asked 


God  to  release  it.  The  prayer  was 
almost  instantly  answered,  for  it  pres- 
ently breathed  its  last. 

On  the  18th,  my  heart  was  sickened 
with  the  knowledge  that  John  Pox 
had  gone  back  to  his  cups  and  was 
making  himself  worse  than  a  beast. 
Such  facts  are  worse  than  all  the 
Brighamite  opposition,  inspired  as  it 
may  be  with  all  the  hate  imaginable. 

On  the  21st,  we  had  a  Saints'  meeting 
and  the  good  Spirit  was  with  us.  I 
preached  at  night.  A  man  gave  me  a 
shilling  and  said  he  would  be  bap- 
tized. Wife  writes  me  of  the  kindness 
of  the  Saints  to  her  and  the  children, 
and  it  nerves  me  with  greater  strength 
to  labor  and  to  wait.  May  God  in  love 
remember  them, 

June  25  I  visited  a  family  at  Hale- 
sowen, named  Williams,  whom  I  had 
baptized  many  years  ago.  They  re- 
ceived me  kindly,  but  assured  me  that 
they  did  not  want  any  more  to  do  with 
the  church  in  any  way.  They  had 
borne  the  oppressions  of  Brigham- 
ism  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
could  endure  it  no  longer  and 
had  been  expelled  from  the  church 
because  they  could  not  meet  the 
financial  demands  in  the  shape  of 
tithing  and  other  impositions. 

Moreover  their  success  in  their 
business  would  be  diminished,  if  they 
united  with  the  Latter  Day  Saints  any 
more.  They  believed  (Jod  would  be 
merciful  to  them  for  the  good  they 
had  done,  and  were  content  to  remain 
outside  of  the  church,  I  tried  to  show 
them  the  necessity  of  uniting  with  the 
Reorganized  Church  against  the  Brig- 
hamite wrongs  and  to  honor  God 
under  all  circumstances,  but  my  words 
seemed  an  idle  tale  to  them. 

Elder  Jeremiah  writes  me  that  he 
has  baptized  five  persons,  the  first 
fruits  of  the  work  in  Wales.  Pour  of 
them  were  elders  in  the  Brighamite 
church,  and  the  other  had  been.  He 
had  received  word  from  Aberdare  that 
fourteen  were  ready  to  be  organized 
into  a  branch.  He  was  sick  and  called 
for  help.  Elder  Briggs  was  at  Lid- 
ney and  expecting  to  organize  a 
branch  there,  as  before  mentioned. 
Thus  with  all  the  rebuffs  and  discour- 
agements we  receive,  our  labors  are 
not  all  in  vain,  for  which  I  thank  God. 
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I  continued  my  daily  labors  but  do 
not  meet  with  much  success. 

On  the  28th  Elder  John  Pardoe 
was  taken  very  sick.  He  called  for 
Bro.  Tyler  and  myself  to  administer 
to  him,  and  he  received  immediate  re- 
lief. Litttle  John  Cheetham  gave  in 
his  name  for  baptism,  but  Mr.  Hooker 
who  had  previously  given  his  name 
had  changed  his  mind.  Mr.  Withers 
takes  no  apparent  interest  in  the 
work,  but  his  wife  stands  true  to  her 
integrity  before  God. 

June  30.  By  letter  from  Bro.  Briggs 
I  learn  that  he  organized  a  branch  of 
eight  members  in  Lidney,  Gloucester- 
shire, John  H.  Morgan,  president.  He 
had  also  organized  a  branch  of  twelve 
members  at  Penydarren,  South  Wales, 
the  fruits  of  Bro.  Jeremiah's  labors. 
The  branch  at  Lidney  was  the  fruit  of 
my  correspondence  with  John  H.  Mor- 
gan, for  which  I  thank  God.  He  vis- 
ited Sanderford  and  Little  Dean  Hill, 
and  found  them  wedded  to  their  idols, 
and  the  branch  president  at  the  latter 
place  ordered  him  to  leave  his  house. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  I  preached  in 
the  open  air  at  Blakely  and  had  quite 
a  large  audience.  I  then  returned  to 
West  Bromwich  and  preached  in  the 
room.  Only  a  few  were  preseQt. 
Two  more  have  been  added  to  the 
branch  at  Lidney,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Elder  Morgan.  Four  more 
had  given  in  their  names.  Bro.  Mor- 
gan wishes  me  to  go  down  there  to 
help  him. 

July  9.  The  Birmingham  Daily 
Post  contains  a  sketch  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  one  Wm.  O.  Owens,  who 
has  been  in  Utah  seven  years  and  in- 
sists that  Mormonism,  as  practiced  in 
Utah,  is  different  from  what  it  is  here. 
His  lecture  contains  considerable 
truth. 

Many  are  nearly  starving  for 
bread,  and  some  of  my  brethren  and 
sisters  are  in  this  situation,  and  there 
seems  no  help.  I  have  helped  some 
out  of  the  little  that  has  been  given  to 
me,  for  it  is  heart-rending  to  see  the 
suffering  for  bread  and  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  And  this  poverty  is  one 
of  the  great  obstacles  in  our  way. 
The  people  are  generous  hearted  and 
desire  to  help,  but  how  can  they  when 
their  children  are  crying  for  bread? 


One  great  cause  of  such  wide-spread 
poverty  is  the  American  war. 

July  11,  I  baptized  John  Cheetliam. 
On  the  12th  Bro.  William  Tyler  was 
ordained  a  teacher  at  the  request  of 
the  branch,  and  the  boy,  Cheetham, 
was  confirmed  a  member.     I  continued 
to  labor,  bat    the  prospects  are    far 
from  bright.      Some  of  those  who  had 
united  with  us  were  far  from  properly 
representing  the  religion  of  Christ  in 
.their  lives.     The  demon  of  drink  held 
some  spellbound,  while  others  were  in- 
fluenced more  or  less  by  the  base  repre- 
sentations of   the  Brighamites,   but 
thank  (Jod,  some  were  true  to  their 
religion.     I  rarely  have  slept  in  a  bed 
for  several  weeks,   hence  have  had 
but  little  rest,  and  my  health  is  and 
has  been  very  poor  since  I  landed  in 
this  country.     I  have  longed  ardently 
for  home,  but  on  the  21st  my   heart 
was    gladdened    with  a    letter    from 
home,  informing  me  of  the  kindness 
of  the  Saints  to  my  wife.     She  told 
me  that  she  dreamed  that  I  had  re- 
turned home,  that  she  was  pleased  to 
see  me,  but  the  thought  flashed  upon 
her  mind  that  I  had  not  filled  my  mis- 
sion, and  then  she  was  grieved,  and 
she  tells  me  it  would  pain  her  much  if 
I  should  return  without  filling  my  mis- 
sion.    May  God  bless  her.     She  is  a 
true  woman.      Such  words  from  her 
and  such  love  for  the  truth  are  a  great 
source  of  strength  to  my  soul  and 
help    to    nerve  me  for  the  conflict. 
Truly  woman  is  a  help  meet  to  man  in 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  things. 
My  little  daughter  says,   **God  will 
bless  you,  father,  if  you  trust  in  him, 
for  he  has  promised  and  he  will  ful- 
fill." 

Brother  Frederick  Wellboume  who 
was  angry  with  me  when  I  left  home 
without  a  just  cause,  sends  me  a  very 
kindly  letter  and  says  he  has  dis- 
covered his  error  and  begs  my  for- 
giveness for  his  mistreatment  of  me 
and  cites  me  to  Isaiah  41 :  10-13. 
These  words  seem  like  a  revelation 
of  comfort  to  my  soul,  and  what 
added  force  to  it,  was  the  fact  that  the 
letter  was  brought  to  me  by  one  who 
had  turned  his  back  upon  me  because 
of  the  false  representations  of  the 
Brighamites. 

On  the  29th  of  July  I  visited  Mr. 
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Wm.  O.  Owens,  with  whom  I  had  had 
a  slight   acquaintance  in  Utah.     He 
had  come  to  England  on  a  mission  in 
1860,  had  preached  in  that  mission  for 
two  years,  but  had  now  left  that  order 
and  was  lecturing  against  Brighamism 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of 
England.      He  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
the  editors  and  clergy  for  his  ability 
to  expose  Mormonism.     I  found  him 
at  the  Rev.  Whitehead's  in  Birming- 
ham.    I  explained  to  him  the  work  of 
the  Reor^nized  Church.     He  told  me 
that  he  still  believed  in  Mormonism  as 
originally    revealed,   but  he  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  Joseph's  tak- 
ing his  place.     He  was  afraid  he  had 
been  influenced  by  others  to  take  this 
step.      He  thought  it  was  his  place, 
but  he  was  afraid  he  had  come  out  be- 
fore his  time.     He  also  informed  me 
that-  he  had  .enjoyed  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy   Spirit  as    promised  by  Jesus. 
He  promised  to  investigate  the  matter 
candidly  and  if  he  could  be  persuaded 
of  its  truth  he  would  embrace  it.     He 
took  me  to  a  Mr.  Stephen  Taylor's, 
formerly  a  Latter  Day  Saint,  who  had 
been  as  far  as  Council  Bluffs,  but  see- 
ing the  evils  practiced  there  by  the 
Brighamites  returned  to  his    home. 
Mr.  Taylor  and  family  treated  me  with 
great  kindness  and  promised  to  come 
and  bear  me  preach   on   Sunday  in 
West  Bromwich.     I  gave  Mr.  Owens  a 
tract  to  read  and  returned  to  South- 
wick.     I  hear  there  are  a*  number  in 
Birmingham  who  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
decide.     May  Grod  direct  them.     Mr. 
Owen   waited  on  me  outside  and  in- 
vited  me  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Mormonism  in  public  with  him. 

He  said  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  would  furnish  a  hall  to  hold 
the  discussion  in.  I  told  him  he 
would  be  accommodated,  but  I  would 
prefer  that  Elder  Briggs  should. b^ 
standard  bearer  on  our  side  as  he  was 
more  competent  than  myself,  but  that 
if  Elder  Briggs  could  not  come  I 
would  meet  him. 

I  immediately  wrote  to  Jason,  ex- 
plaining the  situation.  Owen  says  he 
Has  not  the  slightest  faith  in  Joseph's 
calling.  I  have  passed  through  sore 
trials  of  late  from  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  my  dearest  friends,  but 
who,  because  I  would  not  yield  to 


their  blandishments,  turned  their 
backs  upon  me,  but  I  love  the  honor 
of  the  cause  of  God  more  than  the 
friendship  of  men  and  women. 

On  the  2d  of  August  (Sunday)  Mr. 
Owen  and  some  Birmingham  friends 
came  to  West  Bromwich  to  hear  me 
preach.  In  the  afternoon  I  gave  my 
reasons  for  believing  in  Mormonism 
as  revealed  through  Joseph  Smith, 
and  in  the  evening  I  gave  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  present  Joseph 
was  the  true  successor  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  church. 

The  friends  expressed  themselves 
as  satisfied  with  my  reasons,  and  Mr. 
Owen  seemed  favorably  impressed, 
and  they  desired  me  to  go  and  preach 
in  Birmingham  which  I  would  gladly 
do  if  I  could  get  a  room.  Mr.  Owen 
kindly  gave  me  sixpence. 

On  the  4th  of  August  I  received  a 
letter  from  Bro.  Briggs,  telling  me 
that  Elder  Jeremiah  was  in  Monmouth- 
shire, that  the  Saints  in  Penydarren 
were  rejoicing  in  the  truth  and  greatly 
enjoying  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  He 
would  like  to  come  out  at  once,  but  he 
was  suffering  from  severe  cold  and 
could  not  speak  in  public,  but  would 
come  as  soon  as  he  could,  provided  we 
could  meet  on  equal  terms.  I  visited 
Mr.  Owen.  I  heard  him  lecture  and 
he  truthfully  portrayed  Brighamism 
as  it  is,  but  inconsistently  persisted 
in  calling  it  Mormonism,  although  he 
declared  that  Brigham  had  departed 
from  the  original  doctrine. 

I  took  occasion  to  call  the  attention 
of  his  hearers  to  that  inconsistency, 
but  they  were  too  full  of  applause  for 
the  lecturer  to  accept  my  view.  Bro. 
Briggs  answered  my  last  letter  to  him, 
and  sent  a  proposition  for  the  dis- 
cussion. He  says  he  has  baptized 
several  this  week,  and  one  man  came 
forty  miles  to  be  baptized  and  ordained, 
that  he  might  return  and  baptize  eight 
or  ten  others.  He  came  from  Swansea 
to  Penydarren,  another  came  twenty 
miles  to  get  some  pamphlets.  Jason 
sent  the  following  propositions :  First, 
**Resolved  that  the  church  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  is  the  true  church  of 
Christ,''  Briggs  affirms;  Owen  denies, 
Second,  **Resolved  that  Joseph  Smith 
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was  a  true  prophet  of  God."  Briggs 
affirms;  Owen  denies.  Owen  accepted 
the  propositions. 

This  man  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  in  his  present 
condition.  I  charged  him  with  seeking 
popularity  and  he  acknowledged  it.  I 
see  he  is  having  a  great  struggle  in 
his  own  mind.  I  hope  he  will  have 
courage  to  acknowlege  the  truth.  I 
can  appreciate  his  great  disgust  of 
Brighamism.  I  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition until  the  Spirit  of  God  led  me 
to  see  where  his  truth  was,  and  that 
he  had  renewed  his  work  and  had 
called  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  Martyr, 
to  be  the  chief  standard  bearer. 

On  the  8th  Mr.  Owen  wanted  the 
proposition  altered.  I  told  him  I  could 
not  do  so  without  consulting  Bro. 
Briggs,  but  finally  consented  to  dis- 
cuss the  following  propositions:  First, 
**Is  new  and  immediate  revelation  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  God's  purpose  on  the 
earth?"  Briggs  to  affirm;  Owen  to 
deny.  Second.  **Is  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon a  divinely  inspired  record?" 
Briggs  to  affirm;  Owen  to  deny. 
Third.  **Is  Mormonism,  as  a  whole, 
consistent  with  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments?"  Briggs  to 
affirm;  Owen  to  deny. 

Jason  writes  me  that  he  baptized 
three  on  the  10th,  at  Penydarren. 
On  the  13th  of  August  I  was  compelled 
to  give  up  the  preaching  room  for 
want  of  means  to  pay  the  rent. 
Scarcely  anyone  attends,  and  all  are 
poor,  and  some  have  gone  back  to 
their  idols,  and  I  am  utterly  discour- 
aged so  far  as  this  place,  West  Brom- 
wich,  is  concerned. 

On  the  17th  I  met  Elder  Briggs  at 
Birmingham,  about  nine  p.  m.  I  was 
truly  glad  to  meet  him,  but  he  was  not 
well.  Neither  am  I  well,  but  I  have 
prayed  that  Jason  may  have  strength, 
physical  and  mental,  to  sustain  his 
part  in  the  debate  and  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  truth. 

On  the  18th  the  debate  opened,  and 
Bro.  Briggs  showed  in  a  pointed  man- 
ner the  necessity  of  continued  revela- 
tion. Owen  used  a  good  deal  of  bom- 
bast and  sophistry,  and  declared  that 
all  the  arguments  Briggs  had  brought 
were  true  Christianity  and  not  Mor- 


monism.   Jason  replied  in  a  masterly 
manner  for  fifteen  minutes,  to  -which 
Owen    replied    by    complaining    that 
nothing  had  been  said  worthy  of  re- 
ply.   Jason's  physical  powers  giving 
way,   on  the  second  night  I  took  his 
place  and  presented  our  side  of   the 
question.     Mr.  Owen  found  it  conven- 
ient to  resort  to  his  usual  bombast  and 
did  not  attempt  to  meet  the  question. 
The  Rev.  Bray  occupied  the  chair  and 
alldwed  him  to  wander  as  he  pleased. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  how  loudly  he 
was  cheered  by  the  audience,  and  how 
we  were  met  by  hisses  and  groans 
whenever  we  arose  to  speak.      The 
next  day  Mr.  Owen  visited  us  and  in- 
vited us  to  go  and  take  tea  with   the 
Rev.  George  Whitehead.     We  did  so, 
and  were  kindly  treated  by  the  gentle- 
mar   and  his  lady,  and  at  night  we 
went  to  the  debate.     Bro.  Briggs  did 
splendid  work,  and  Mr.  Owen  never 
attempted  to  disprove  a  single  princi- 
ple, but  contented  himself  with  villi- 
fying  the  character  of  Joseph  Smith 
ancj  the  three  witnesses.     His  weak- 
ness was  manifest  to  all  but  bigots. 
My  heart  was  gladdened  to  see  the 
power  of  truth  over  error.     The  next 
evening  Bro.  Jason  opened  the  debate 
as  usual,  showing  the  prophecies  in 
the    Bible    concerning    the    stick    of 
Ephraim,  the  sealed  book,  and  truth 
springing  out  of  the  earth,  and  that 
the  Book  of  Mormon  answered  the 
descriptioTf  and  came  in  the  time  and 
manner  foretold.      Owen  resorted  to 
his  usual   **clap  trap"  for  argument 
and    endeavored    to  make  the    book 
ridiculous    from   its  account    of   the 
twelve  barges,  and  he  plainly  misrep- 
resented some   things  in  connection 
with  the  book,  but  he  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded.    We  had  not  gone  there  for 
applause  and  were  not  disappointed, 
yhe  chairman,   Mr.   Bray,    said    our 
conduct  throughout    the  debate  had 
been  irreproachable.     We  were  thank- 
ful for  this  crumb  of  comfort.     At  the 
close  I  told  Mr.  Owen  he  had  kept  his 
word.     He  inquired  how.      I  replied, 
**You  said  you  would  have  to  talk 
against  your  conscience,  and  you  did." 
He  denied  it,  and  wanted  me  to  take 
that  back.   I  told  himi  never  took  back 
a  truth. 
On  the  25th  of  August  I  discussed 
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with  O'wen,  this  question:     "Are  the 
abominations  of  Utah  the  legitimate 
fruits    of  Mormonism   proper?"     He 
affirmed;  I  denied.     I  am  •not  aware 
that    I    bad  a  single  friend  but  little 
John  Oheetham.     Bro.  Jason  was  con- 
fined   to  his  bed,  but  the  Lord  was 
with    me,  and,  although    I    had    the 
hisses    and    groans   of   the  audience 
while  Owen  had  their  loud  applause, 
the    ILord  gave  me  courage  and  pa- 
tience, and  he  did  not  allow  his  truth 
to  suffer  or  his  servant  to    be  con- 
founded.     Rev.    Whitehead,    at    the 
close    of  the  debate,  gave  me  eight 
shillings  as  our  share  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  admittance  fee,  and  he  assured 
me  that  he  bad  lost  fourteen  pounds 
sterling  by  Owen's  lectures.     One  lit- 
tle   thing  I  must  mention  as  occur- 


ring the  first  evening  of  the  debate 
between  Jason  and  Owen.  While 
passing  out,  some  man  remarked^ 
**Well,  we  have  had  the  long  and  the 
sTuyrt  of  Mormonism  to-night,"  refer- 
ring to  the  height  of  Jason  and  the  di- 
minutive  stature  of  Owen.  During 
the  debate  I  sold  some  pamphlets. 
Rev.  Whitehead  kindly  gave  me  a 
shilling  for  Jason  to  get  medicine 
with.  I  pray  that  this  man  may  be 
found  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

They  don't  want  any  more  discus- 
sions on  Mormonism.  Sr.  Jane  Pox 
is  very  kind  to  Jason.  She  does  all 
she  can  for  his  comfort.  Sr.  Withers 
kindly  helped  him  also,  and  her  hus- 
band told  him  if  he  wanted  any  means, 
to  apply  to  him.  Jason  desired  me  to 
administer  to  him.     I  did  so. 
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A  MOTHER'S  STORY  BY  HER  DAUGHTER. 


44\  II  THAT  a  twist  for  a  pretty  face 

V  V  ^  S^^  i^'  ^^^  bow  can  such 
a  gentle  looking  little  lady 
slam  a  door  so  hard?" 

"Because?  I  am  tired  of  this  old 
house  and  practicing  that  old  organ 
and  washing  dirty  dishes." 

**Come  and  sit  by  me  while  I 
tell  you  a  story  of  a  lady  we 
both  know  well.  Sit  where  it  is  cool 
and  the  fragrance  of  these  starry 
blooms  will  keep  you  from  getting 
tired;  for  my  story  may  seem  long  to 
you  and  very  simple,  too. 

**Par  away  in  bonny  England,  in  the 
little  town  of  Weaverton,  near  Mary- 
port,  one  lovely  day  near  the  middle 
of  June,  1842,  there  was  ushered  into 
a  saddened  home  a  tiny,  pale-faced 
stranger.  The  mother  held  the  frail 
little  body  close  to  her  heart  while 
tears  of  sorrow  fell  on  the  little  face; 
for  a  few  short  weeks  had  brought  to 
that  home  two  angels.  That  of  death 
came  first,  and  the  shadow  of  his 
presence  lay  heavy  over  the  moth- 
er's heart  when  the  angel  of  life 
came,  half  reluctantly,  through  the 
portals. 

**Mary  Athers  watched  her  husband 
leave  for  his  work  one  morning,  not 


knowing  that  when  he  returned  he 
would  *speak  not  to  her,  neither 
smile.* 

*  *  While  working  at  his  trade  high  up 
on  the  outside  of  a  building,  a  com- 
rade lost  his  balance,  and  would  have 
fallen  to  his  death  but  for  the  ready 
hand  of  John  Athers,  whose  hand 
steadied  him  while  he  himself  dropped 
down,  down  to  death  on  the  pavement 
below. 

**So  Tibbie  began  her  life  an  orphan. 
(They  called  the  little  one  Tibbie.) 
She  was  told  that  her  father  was  an 
elder,  that  he  was  very  fair,  and  she 
loved  to  think  of  him  as  very  kind, 
and  in  her  soul  she  pictured  him  hand- 
some above  all  men. 

**When  Tibbie  was  three  months  old 
her  mother  sailed  for  America— aye, 
more  than  that— for  Zion.  Three 
weary  months  passed  before  they  were 
put  down  on  the  pebbly  shore  of  the 
Mississippi  'neath  the  shadow  of  the 
temple  in  Nauvoo,  the  beautiful  City 
of  the  Saints.    . 

*'Mary  Athers,  widowed  and  stand- 
ing almost  penniless  on  a  strange 
shore  with  her  three  children,  Mary 
Athers,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  warm 
heart,  bright  eyes  and  willing  hands. 
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masses  of  dark  hair,  an  abundance  of 
pluck  and  energy,  and  a  voice  as  full 
■of  sweetness  as  her  soul  was  of  good- 
ness and  love,  she  piled  up  her  all  of 
earthly  goods,  placing  baby  on  top 
and  leaving  them  in  charge  of  her 
one  boy,  Robert,  started  to  find  a 
room. 

*  *In  two  hours  they  were  located  in  a 
room  in  the  house  with  another  widow 
and  Tibbie's  mother  had  gone  in  search 
of  work.  She  returned  soon  with  a 
few  simple  comforts  for  their  even- 
ing meal  and  the  promise  of  work  on 
the  morrow. 

**The  home  of  the  Saints  was  one  of 
unsurpassed  beauty,  but  troublesome 
times  were  at  hand. 

**Mary  found  plenty  to  do,  and  her 
quick,  deft  fingers  kept  her  children 
well  cared  for,  while  her  merry  voice 
was  a  comfort  to  many.  The  trust 
she  had  put  in  her  heavenly  Father 
was  strengthened  as  the  years  went 
by.  She  bought  a  home  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  near  what  was 
known  as  Chandler's  Creek,  where 
her  dark  eyes  brightened  with  glad- 
ness to  see  her  children  happy. 

** Working  in  town  all  day,  she  was 
often  overtaken  by  the  darkness  of 
night  climbing  the  little  hill  to  the 
home  where  her  boy,  nurse  and  house- 
keeper, kept  the  home  fire  burning 
while  he  watched  for  mother. 

**One  day  over  that  fair  city  there 
fell  a  cloud  like  a  great  pall,  and  the 
voice  of  many  weeping  reached  the 
little  home  on  the  hill,  and  she  wept 
who  dwelt  there;  for  the  Prophet  was 
slain! 

**Ah,  the  woes  that  followed !  For  a 
time  the  little  home  was  unmolested, 
and  the  widow  went  to  and  fro,  but 
one  night  two  other  widows  came  to 
her  in  great  fear.  The  mob  of 
drunken  men  who  guarded  the  town 
were  wild  and  Mrs.  Rayner  clasped 
her  hands  in  terror  and  cried,  *We 
shall  be  killed!    We  shall  be  killed.' 

**Mary  Athers  roused  herself  and 
catching  up  little  Tibbie,  answered, 
*No,  no,  we  shall  not!'  and  began 
singing  merrily  to  the  little  thing 
until  all  took  heart,  and  for  a  time 
almost  forgot  the  trouble  around 
them. 

*  *  A  few  days  after  a  Mr.  White  called 


and  ordered  them  to  leave  in  so  many 
hours.  The  plucky  little  woman  re- 
fused to  go,  but  when  he  left  in  a 
tempest  of  rage,  threatening  her  most 
terribly,  she  wondered  what  she  bet- 
ter do.  In  her  despair  she  ran  to  a 
family  near  who  took  no  part  in  the 
trouble.  They  kindly  bade  her  return 
to  her  home.  They  said  they  would  go 
to  the  temple  and  see  what  they  could 
do.  A  posse  waited  upon  them,  these 
three  English  widows,  and  bade  them 
promise  to  poisob  no  wells,  steal 
nothing,  etc.,  and  so  allowed  them  to 
remain,  but  for  some  cause  Mr.  White 
was  officially  laid  low  in  the  dust 
Who  can  guess  how  relieved  they 
were  when  that  posse  of  men  were  out 
of  sight? 

**Mary  Athers  turned  in  her  loneli- 
ness to  the  protection  of  a  human  arm, 
marrying  a  man  jvithout  a  religious 
scruple  though  he  seemed  to  love  her 
so  very  much  and  was  so  kind. 

**Tibbie  and  her  brother  and  sister 
were  taught  to  pray,  taught  to  fold 
their  hands  at  the  close  of  every  meal 
and  say,  *Liord,  we  thank  you  for  all 
you  give  us,'  taught  to  see  the  loving 
hand  of  God  in  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  and  in  the  glory  of  the  sunset 
clouds.  So  the  child  grew  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  pure  and  happy  thoughts, 
of  praise  and  prayer,  dropping  to 
sleep  with  her  mother's  kiss  on  her  lips, 
and  the  sound  of  a  loving  voice  in  her 
ear,  and  wakened  by  her  caressing 
hand  in  the  morning. 

**When  Tibbie's  mother  married 
again,  they  sold  the  little  home  and 
went  to  a  farm  where  Tibbie  was 
happy,  watching  the  busy  mother  as 
she  stood  on  the  cool  stones  of  her 
dairy  room  through  which  ran  a  tiny 
spring  stream.  There  she  stood  day 
by  day  making  golden  balls  of  butter 
and  Tibbie  would  scamper  after  her 
from  one  task  to  another,  never  tiring 
of  seeing  her  deft  fingers  in  their  work 
of  love. 

**She  did  not  know  how  fast  her 
mother  paled  and  grew  thin.  She 
loved  her  two  little  charges;  for  she 
thought  she  had  to  see  about  the 
little  boy  and  girl  whose  papa  was  not 
her  papa  while  she  was  still  their 
sister.  When  the  youngest  was 
eighteen  months  old,  one  of  Mary's 
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old  friends  died.  Holding  Tibbie  by 
the  hands  she  looked  upon  the  still, 
dead  face  and  murmured,  *Dear  old 
Mormon  friend,  gone— but  I  shall  soon 
follow. '  The  next  day  she  lay  down 
on  her  bed  never  to  rise  again. 

'•Faithful  to  her  trust  in  Grod  and 
true  to  her  convictions  of  right,  she 
refused  to  have  a  doctor,  but  at  last,  to 
pacify  the  almost  crazed  husband,  she 
consented.  As  he  turned  to  do  some 
little  office  of  love,  she  made  a  strange 
noise  and  before  he  could  reach  her 
she  was  dead. 

'*Aronsedby  the  screams  of  the  baby. 
Tibbie  had  crept  to  the  stairway  and 
sat  looking  on  the  scene  below.  The 
candle  was  flickering,  and  the  moon- 
beams lay  cold  and  dreary  over  the 
face  of  her  mother,  which  wore 
the  smile  of  her  happy  nature,  but 
Tibbie's  heart  seemed  turned  to  ice. 

**8he  saw  the  man  take  the  baby 
from  the  stiffening  form.  After  he 
had  raised  it,  he  turned  it  and  tried  to 
call  life  into  it.  She  saw  him  pace 
the  floor  back  and  forth. 

•*She  crept  back  to  tell  her  sister  and 
— O,  the  days  that  followed!  The 
weeks  and  years,  and  still  they  go  on ! 
The  little  band  that  stood  around  that 
form  I  The  little  hands  that  we  loosed 
from  the  coflftn  edge!  Could  that 
mother  have  come  back,  would  she 
not  have  done  so  at  the  cries  of  her 
children,  'Mother,  mother  come  to 
US'! 

**By  the  side  of  her  old  friend  they 
laid  her  form.  Over  it  grow  brambles 
and  wild  flowers.  The  birds  sing  a 
softer,  sweeter  strain,  as  they  sway 
over  the  sad,  unkept  resting  place, 
and  she  sleeps  on. 

**Some  day  the  earth  will  give  back 
the  form  of  that  mother,  not  tired, 
weary,  sick  of  the  strife,  as  when  they 
laid  her  down,  but  glad,  exultant, 
free.  Then  will  the  voice  so  long 
hushed  be  heard  again,  and  shall  the 
children  she  left  join  the  song?  Shall 
they  be  there,  all,  not  one  gone? 

II. 

**The  mother  rested.  The  children 
"Wept,  and,  as  their  tear-stained  little 
faces  were  turned  from  the  home  that 
bad  known  a  mother's  love,  they 
dreamed  not  of  the  day  when  they 


should  return.  No  loving  heart 
opened  to  them  the  promise,  to  them 
sealed,  unknown,  'She  shall  rise 
again,'  *You  shall  see  mother  in  a 
gladder  day.' 

**Poor,  stricken  little  hearts!  They 
were  taken  from  Nauvoo  to  St.  Louis, 
then  to  a  town  in  Illinois,  then  to 
Shawnee,  and  again  on  like  a  band  of 
pilgrims.  Here  they  lost  the  little 
three  year  old  half-sister.  Tibbie's 
heart  was  overburdened  with  sorrow 
until  she  was  found  singing  to  a  lady 
to  whom  she  had  told  the  tale  of  her 
sorrow,  *My  mamma  was  put  in  a 
box,  and  they  would  not  let  her  out.'^ 
The  lady  begged  for  the  child,  but  the 
father  clung  to  her.  Better,  far  bet- 
ter, had  he  left  her  with  such  kind 
hearts  and  trusty  hands.  Tibbie 
found  a  new  home  with  her  stepfath- 
ers parents.  Of  their  first  home  she 
remembers  only  the  wide,  deep  fire- 
place. Often  Tibbie  watched  the 
flames  for  hours,  keenly  feeling  the 
loneliness  of  her  situation  in  a  family 
of  drinking  boys,  the  father,  a  man  of 
ungovernable  temper,  and  with  no  re- 
ligious scruples,  who  lived  in  a  neigh- 
borhood only  so  long  as  his  character 
was  unknown. 

*  *The  old  lady  was  a  strict  Methodist, 
simply  doing  in  her  way  what  she  had 
been  taught  was  right.  In  her,  Tib- 
bie found  comfort;  for  she  was  not 
loud  and  rude  like  the  rest  of  the 
family,  though  not  loving  or  tender  in 
the  least. 

**  *0  grandpa,  it  is  not  right  to  sell 
cattle  that  are  not  your  own!'  was  her 
denunciation  of  his  manner  of  buying 
up  cattle  without  a  thought  of  paying 
for  them,  driving  them  out  of  the 
country  and  collecting  the  money  for 
them.  Often  they  had  to  move  to 
keep  out  of  the  hands  of  those  execut- 
ing the  law.  This  was  a  constant  an- 
noyance to  Tibbie. 

*  *She  delighted  in  the  company  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  baby  boy 
was  sadly  neglected  after  the  father 
got  a  new  wife.  While  he  stayed  with 
the  old  folks,  Tibbie  had  glad  times, 
laughing,  when  he  was  found  pacing 
back  and  forth  upstairs  with  an  apron 
full  of  sugar,  eating  as  he  paced  and 
telling  grandma,  *Plenty  of  doodle- 
doo,  plenty  of  doodle-doo.'    But  when 
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she  found  him  often  in  the  home  of 
the  new  mother,  with  great,  swollen, 
sore  eyes,  the  hot  sun  pouring  on 
them,  the  bloody  water  running  down 
his  face,  and  the  flies  swarming  over 
him,  she  cried  aloud  for  pity,  and  her 
lieart  was  seared  with  the  cruelty  of 
the  woman  and  the  indifference  of  the 
man. 

**From  one  place  to  another  in  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri  they  went.  Some- 
times the  old  man  left  them,  and  their 
goods  were  piled  in  the  road.  Some- 
times these  were  taken  by  the  sheriff, 
and  the  poor  old  lady  would  have  to 
engage  a  lawyer  to  recover  them. 
Sometimes  the  old  man  flew  into  a 
rage,  sending  chairs  and  tables,  cats 
and  dogs  flying  across  the  room.  If  a 
remonstrance  was  offered,  he  swore 
terribly  and  thundered,  *How  dare 
you  speak  to  a  gentleman.' 

**Because  of  this  travel  to  and  fro 
Tibbie  had  little  knowledge  of  books. 
How  delighted  she  was  to  see  Mc- 
Guffey's  spellers  when  they  reached 
Memphis,  Missouri,  and  she  started 
for  the  first  time  to  school.  *How 
nice!  how  nice!*  she  murmured  as 
she  turned  the  leaves  of  the  new  book; 
for  all  she  had  learned  heretofore  had 
come  from  between  the  green  backs 
of  the  old  elementary. 

**What  a  happy  time  she  had;  for 
here  was  a  playmate  named  Mary 
Eliza  Richardson.  Her  father  was  a 
wealthy  lawyer  and  slave  owner. 
Their  pretty  home  seemed  to  our  lit- 
tle orphan  like  a  dream. 

**Mary's  colored  nurse  showed  them 
how  to  piece  quilts,  Tibbie  twisting 
the  ravelings  to  sew  her  own  pieces. 
Think  what  a  time  you  would  have 
trying  to  do  the  same.  Here  she  had 
an  old  man  to  teach  in  her  school. 
Oood  and  kind,  she  remembers  him  to 
be,  too.  But  she  must  leave  her  loved 
friend  and  dear  school  and  never  hear 
more  of  her  friend,  only  that  her 
father  was  shot  in  his  office  during 
the  war. 

**Now  that  she  had  learned  to  read, 
she  studied  what  books  came  into  her 
hands  and  a  queer  assortment  they 
were.  Books  and  papers  were  not 
scattered  around  as  freely  then  as 
now.  She  had  the  History  of  Greorge 
Washington,   War  of   1812,   and  the 


Catholic  Inquisition,  with  an  occa- 
sional old  newspaper,  and  her  precious 
schoolbooks.  Her  toys  consisted  of 
a  few  broken  dishes  and  a  small  doll. 
Her  playmates  were  the  wild  birds 
and  squirrels,  ^.nd  not  infrequently  a 
pretty  wild  deer  stood  and  gazed  at 
her  as  she  wandered  through  the  wild 
woods  or  flower-covered  prairies. 

**Once  while  living  in  Henry  county. 
Missouri,  she  was  permitted  to  at- 
tend Sunday  school.  What  a  comfort 
the  memory  of  it  was  to  her,  though 
she  often  puzzled  over  the  talk  a  min- 
ister gave  after  a  revival  near  them. 
He  said,  *I  have  fished  faithfully  and 
caught  only  a  few  warty  toads.'  She 
never  forgot  it  or  the  man  who  said  it. 
A  scene  forever  stamped  upon  her 
mind  was  the  one  that  stretched  from 
the  door  of  their  home  in  Mercer 
county,  Missouri,  where  the  grand 
father  had  laid  a  land  warrant.  How 
often  she  looked  away,  away,  to  the 
east,  where  the  gentle,  rolling  hills 
seemed  blending  with  the  soft  tintings 
of  the  horizon.  Not  a  habitation 
broke  the  view.  Near  them  to  the  left 
a  grove  of  great  hickory  trees  tow- 
ered upward  in  their  stately  beauty, 
and,  pushing  through  the  tangle  of 
brush  at  their  feet,  Tibbie  found  her- 
self in  an  almost  perfect  square  in  the 
center  of  which  stood  a  great  oak. 
The  soft,  deep  prairie  grass  grew 
thick  and  abundant.  The  blue  sky 
gleamed  above.  Tibbie  made  of  this 
her  favorite  haunt. 

**Herethe  wild  deer  and  squirrel,  the 
bee  and  the  bird,  found  a  gentle  com- 
panion. Sometimes  a  rattlesnake 
moved  the  the  grass  around  her  feet 
and  made  her  heart  stand  still  for  a 
time,  but  she  soon  forgot  it  and  when 
her  loneliness  grew  most  intense  she 
prayed  that  she  might  die  and  go  to 
her  mother.  Then  a  wild  bird's 
melody  would  arouse  her,  and  in  a 
moment  her  sorrow  would  lose  some 
of  its  sting.  A  wild  chatter  of  birds' 
voices  would  sound  and  away  sbe 
would  go  with  a  bound  to  tell  grand- 
ma the  blackbirds  were  having  camp 
meeting  again.  She  knew  their 
customs  and  rejoiced  at  their  coming. 
Well  she  knew  the  little,  cool,  dim 
valley  beyond  the  heavy  timber  and 
parted  from  this  beautiful  spot  with 
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reluctance  until  told  she  was  to  again 
go  to  school.     "" 

**How,  amid  the  land  of  log  houses, 
puncheon  floors  or  none  at  all,  and  no 
windows,  but  huge  fireplaces  she 
bad  mourned  for  her  school,  and,  O, 
the  joy  of  it!  She  was  to  have  a  lady 
teacher  named  Alvira.  Such  a  pretty 
name!  Alvira  Codding!  But  her  joy 
was  short  lived.  The  way  was  too 
long  and  cold,  so  her  schooling  was 
again  interrupted,  and  again  they 
took  up  the  line  of  march. 

*  *Tbe  old  lady  was  failing.  She  must 
go  to  her  daughter  where  she  hoped 
to  stay  until  she  died.  Tibbie  felt  old 
enough  to  go  to  work^or  herself,  but 
her  unusually  small  stature  made  it 
seem  ridiculous  to  those  to  whom  she 
talked  of  it.  But  news  came  that  the 
dearest  son  of  the  old  folks  was  dead. 
**Penitent  and  sorrowful  the  old  man 
begged  the  old  lady  to  come  to  him, 
promising  a  good  home  and  great 
promise  of  the  future,  if  she  would 
come.  So  back  they  went,  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time,  to  old  Illinois. 

***So  she  forgave  him,'  It  was  the 
old,  old  story  told  again.  On  the  way 
she  stepped  on  a  nail.  Poor  old  lady! 
Blood  poison  set  in  and  she  knew  she 
must  die;  for  she  was  sick  and  weary 
any  way. 

**They  came  to  the  *good  house.'  A 
cold,  thick  mist  hung  over  the  land 
and  Tibbie,  looking  through  a  pair  of 
sore  eyes'cried,  *Where  are  the  hills? 
How  flat  the  place  looks!  My  hills, 
my  dear  old  hills!'  The  house  was 
old  and  gloomy,  and  a  baby's  grave 
near  it  made  it  seem  saddened. 

**Tibbie  knew  the  walls  held  secrets 
of  horrible  deeds,  and,  her  mind,  grown 
morbid  by  so  much  loneliness,  grew 
worse  when  she  was  told  that  a  crazy 
woman  lived  near.  She  felt  sure,  too, 
that  grandma  was  going  to  die. 

**A  visit  from  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters brightened  the  scene  a  little,  but 
the  gloom  soon  deepened,  for  the  old 
man  fell  to  pleading  with  her  not  to 
leave  him. 

**  *No,  grandpa,'  she  said,  *you  are 
not  true.  You  say  you  will  deed  me 
this  land.  You  will  not;  for  you  took 
my  calf  and  never  paid  me  as  you 
promised.  Grandma  is  dying,  dy- 
ing!' 


***Tibbie!  Tibbie!'  calls  the  weak 
voice,  but  the  swollen  tongue  refuses 
to  say  more  as  the  slender,  pale-faced 
girl  bends  over  her,  saying,  *Here, 
grandma.  What  is  it?'  How  the 
eyes  of  the  dying  tried  to  tell  her  and, 
struggling  thus,  the  muscles,  stiffened 
and  quivering,  set  themselves  into 
the  lines  of  death,  hard  lines,  true, 
when  we  feel  and  cannot  help  the  dear 
heart  that  waits  too  long  and  at  last 
carries  the  message  we  would  love  to 
hear  down  into  its  silence,  while  we 
stand  helpless  with  wild,  hopeless  de- 
spair in  our  hearts. 

**So  stood  our  little  orphan,  alonfe, 
unprotected.  Ah,  grave,  this  is  one 
victory,  and  death  holds  yet  this 
sting! 

m. 

*  *  Again  Tibbie  watched  the  soft  damp 
earth  pressed  around  the  form  of  her 
protector  and  guide,  and  turned  from 
the  mound  that  marked  the  spot 
with  a  nameless  feeling  in  her  heart. 
*I  will  go  with  pa,'  she  said  and 
groped  about  to  collect  her  few 
trinkets  and  clothing. 

**  *Stay  with  me,  Tibbie,'  said  the 
old  man. 

**  *No,  grandpa,  no,'  she  answered, 
and  set  her  teeth  firmly  together 
saying  beneath  her  breath,  'NeverP 

**Eagerly  she  climbed  into  the 
wagon  that  was  to  carry  her  brothers 
and  sisters  away  and  looked  back  at 
the  old  man,  trembling  with  super- 
stitious fear,  and  his  white  face  and 
wind-tossed  hair  looked  strangely 
bright  to  her  mind  for  years.  The 
cold  December  rain  was  falling  around, 
the  kee^  winds  making  his  teeth  chat- 
ter. 

**A  long,  cold  ride  of  twenty  miles, 
and  she  was  in  her  stepfather's  home, 
and,  sitting,  holding  her  aching  eyes, 
while  the  children  quarreled  in  dirt 
and  poverty,  and  her  stepmother  flew 
angrily  at  one  and  then  another  beat- 
ing them  unfeelingly.  Tibbie  truly 
mourned  her  dear  old  dead  friend, 
and  thought  with  many  a  homesick 
feeling,  of  the  neatness  and  order 
of  the  gentle  old  lady.  Even  in 
days  when  their  goods  were  piled 
in  the  road;  times  when  the  law 
went  through  every  comer  of  the 
house  for  the  old  man;  times  of  lone- 
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liness  when  she  longed  and  prayed 
to  die  so  she  might  see  her  dear 
mother;  night  when  the  big  boys  and 
their  wives  come  home  and  piling  the 
fireplace  full  of  logs  sat  for  hours 
telling  ghostly,  murderous  tales  which 
filled  every  shadowy  corner  with 
dancing  spectres  to  Tibbie's  eyes,  and 
set  her  to  shivering  until  she  had  hid 
herself  in  the  big  feather  bed  piled 
onto  the  floor,  for  hei^  nightly  couch; 
times  when  she  woke  in  the  morning 
to  find  little  drifts  of  snow  all  around 
and  over  her  bed  and  made  the  mark 
of  each  pink  toe  in  the  white  powder 
as  she  scampered  to  the  fireplace; 
never  had  she  met  face  to  face,  lived 
in,  and  been  part  of,  such  dirty  squalor 
and  miserable  want. 

**01d  grandma  was  neat,  tidy,  and 
thrifty.  As  the  daylight  looked 
down  through  the  two-paned  window  of 
their  log  home  and  into  the  corners 
and  cupboards,  it  found  everything 
shining,  and  the  quiet  occupant  with 
her  spinster  daughter  waiting  for  its 
approach  that  they  might  hasten  the 
sewing  planned  for  the  day.  The 
puncheon  floors  would  be  scrubbed 
surprisingly  white  and  the  old-fash- 
ioned beds  piled  up  round  and  smooth. 
Tibbie's  heart  yearned  for  the  quiet 
and  order  she  had  known,  and  in 
fancy  she  was  back  again,  reading  the 
Bible  to  grandma  for  an  hour  at  a 
time  and  puzzling  the  poor  old  soul 
with  questions  she  could  not  answer. 

**One  week  in  this  place  ended  her 
stay.  An  old  Mormon  friend  of  her 
mother's  took  her  and  cured  her  sore 
eyes  and  found  for  her  a  home  in  the 
house  and  heart  of  one  who  had  met 
her  mother.  There  was  joy  To  Tibbie 
in  the  beautiful  city,  in  the  smooth 
face  of  the  river  gleaming  among  the 
trees,  in  the  wooded  bluff  beyond,  in 
the  great,  old-fashioned  garden  back 
of  the  house,  in  the  blooming  orchard 
trees  beyond.  It  was  joy  to  hear 
from  lips,  whose  musical  sound  she 
knew  was  due  to  the  fact  that  her 
mother  had  heard  their  tones  and 
gladness  in  hearing  of  her  mother  and 
father  from  those  who  knew  and 
loved  them.  She  trod  the  streets 
with  a  gladder  heart,  because  her 
mother  had  walked  there,  and  some- 
times   she  walked    to    the    standing 


columns  of  the  ruined  temple  and 
wished  she  might  haMk  seen  it  as  her 
mother  loved  it  in  all  its  beauty. 

**Over  the  hills  the  vines  grew  black 
with  their  freight  of  purple  grapes, 
and  from  then  on  until  the  locust  trees 
threw  out  their  weight  of  fragrance 
on  the  spring  air,  already  intoxicated 
with  the  sweetness  of  awakened 
nature,  Tibbie  grew  happier  and 
stronger  until  one  day  she  walked  be- 
neath the  wedding  plumes  of  dewy 
lilac  and  thought  life  was  all  joy;  for 
in  her  heart  there  burned  a  new  fire 
and  a  new  love  lit  up  her  face  and 
gave  to  her  new  impetus  in  living  and 
to  you  and  me  4he  beloved  form  of  a 
certain  portly  gentlemen  for  our 
father. 

**So  when  you  climb  on  his  knee  and 
nuddle  under  the  big,  dimpled  chin, 
while  the  cheery-voiced  little  mamma 
lovingly  laughs  at  his  baby,  now 
growing  to  such  a  big  girl,  sing  a 
song  of  praise  to  your  Maker  that 
your  life  is  so  full  of  joy  and  take 
comfort  in  your  home  and  be  sure  to 
give  that  mamma  all  the  love  and  de- 
votion you  can,  for  you  can  never  guess 
how  far  it  will  go  toward  making  ur 
for  the  love  and  joy  her  childhood 
missed.  Some  day  maybe  you  may 
read  with  a  swelling  heart,  what  al- 
ways touched  little  Tibbie's  inmost 
soul: — 

**  ^Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore. 
Take  me  agrain  to  your  arms  as  of  yore. 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep: 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother  I  rock  me  tosleepi' " 


BABY. 

One  little  head  of  golden  hair, 
Two  little  cheeks  so  round  and  fair, 
Two  little  lips  with  fragrant  sighs, 
One  little  nose  and  two  blue  eyes. 
Two  little  hands  as  soft  as  a  peach, 
Two  little  feet  with  five  toes  each, 
Two  little  smiles  and  two  little  tears, 
Two  little  legs  and  two  little  ears, 
Two  little  elbows  and  two  little  knees, 
One  little  grunt  and  one  little  sneeze, 
One  little  heart,  but  no  little  sins, 
Plenty  of  skirts  and  lots  o'  pins. 
One  little  cloak  and  plenty  of  frocks, 
One  little  hood  and  two  little  socks, 
A  big  disposition  to  haul  and  to  pull, 
One  little  stomach  that's  never  full, 
One  little  mouth  of  the  rose^s  tint, 
One  little  bottle  of  peppermint. 

— Chicmgo  HeriW. 
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TRUE  MANHOOD. 


BY  WILLIAM  WELLINGTON. 


IT  is  believed  by  some  that  the  in- 
habitants of  this  earth  are  to 
grow  better  and  better,  morally, 
until  the  millennium  will  be  ushered 
in  and  hailed  by  all  mackind,  that 
vice  and  sin  and  everything  that  cor- 
rupts shall,  by  slow  degrees,  disap- 
pear. 

If  a  few  facts  could  be  discarded, 
this  would  become  a  fascinating 
theory,  but  let  us  ask  of  the  Bible  if 
this  theory  is  true,  and  many  are  the 
quotations  that  answer,  **No."  And, 
again,  turning  to  present  history  we 
are  led  to  exclaim,  **When  he  comes 
will  he  find  faith  on  the  earth?" 

Instead  of  becoming  more  moral  it 
seems  that  civilization  is  on  the  de- 
cline in  this  direction.  All  manner  of 
evil  is  increasing,  and  crime  is  not 
decreasing. 

Mid  all  this  degradation  of  morals, 
we  pause  and  ask.  Where  is  true  man- 
hood? What  is  the  standard  with 
which  to  measure  this  desirable  qual- 
ity? 

There  frequently  arises  an  intellect- 
ual giant,  who  reaches  the  zenith  of 
authorship,  of  the  profession  of  law, 
or  of  science,  or  of  whatsoever  he  may 
undertake.  ^  There  frequently  arises 
a  physical  giant,  as  Samson,  Sullivan, 
or  Corbett.  There  frequently  arises 
a  moral  enthusiast  who  allows  this 
quality  to  exclude  others. 

Many  would,  perhaps,  say  that  in 
each  of  these  cases  there  is  found 
true  manhood,  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  this  is  not  the  case.  True 
manhood  is  found  only  where  the 
three  qualities,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical,  blend  in  harmonious 
equality  to  the  exclusion  of  anything 
antagonistic  to  either. 

As  to  which  should  be  developed  at 
the  expens3  of  some  other,  we  say 
that  none  should  be  neglected,  but  the 
one  which,  if  neglected,  seems  to 
work  the  most  mischief  is  the  moral; 
for  without  good  morals,  neither  the 
intellectual  nor  the  physical  qualities 
can  be  properly  developed. 

In  this  connection  there  might  be 
pointed  out  many  evils  that  are  now 


cursing  the  young  of  all  classes. 
Owing  to  a  mock  modesty  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  ministers,  the  yoimg 
have  been  left  ignorant  concerning 
many  personal  and  social  evils,  which 
had  parents  and  ministers  done 
their  duty  the  young  might  have 
avoided.  One  of  the  evils  which  we 
should  be  most  ready  to  combat  is  in- 
temperance. I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
the  members  of  this  society,  as  a  rule 
unless  they  have  given  the  subject 
special  thought,  do  not  realize  what 
alcohol,  or  the  devil  in  liquid  form,  is 
doing  for  the  world,  and  the  need  of  a 
firm  stand  against  it.  Shocking 
statistics  might  be  given  concerning 
the  amount  of  money  expended  for 
this  dangerous  demon,  but  the  ques- 
tion that  should  interest  us  most  is. 
What  is  to  be  the  remedy?  Whether 
democrats  or  republicans  triumpli  in 
Iowa  this  fall,  prohibition  is  lost. 
Iowa,  the  pride  of  the  nation  in  this 
line,  will  sink  to  its  former  level,  and 
intemperance  will  have  gained  another 
point. 

Temperance  workers,  the  only 
chance  for  redemption  is  to.  work. 
Look  not  to  political  parties  for  help, 
for  you  are  apt  to  be  disappointed, 
but  go  into  this  border-land  of  hell, 
and  search  out  the  victims  and  bring 
them  back  to  the  light.  Do  not  stop 
unceasing  labor  till  temperance  reigns 
over  this  land  as  intemperance  now 
degrades  it. 

Since  sin  is  the  transgression  of  law, 
it  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds,  as 
opposed  to  true  manhood.  Number 
one,  sin  against  the  physical  being 
which  consists  in  allowing  the  earthly 
tabernacle  to  go  undeveloped.  In 
such  case  hygienic  laws  are  not 
heeded,  and,  as  a  strong  mind  is  im- 
possible without  a  strong  body,  so 
sin  number  one  leads  to  sin  num- 
ber two,  sin  against  the  intellectual 
being.  The  mind  not  being  properly 
occupied  gives  way  to  evil  thought, 
which  in  turn  gives  place  to  evil  deeds 
which  together  constitute  sin  num- 
ber three,  or  sin  against  the  moral 
being. 
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If  all  these  sins  were  avoided,  what 
joy,  peace,  happiness,  and  content- 
ment would  pervade  the  world.  I 
believe  that  for  every  sorrow,  for 
every  heartache,  for  every  adversity, 
there  is  some  violation  of  law.     But 


above  all  earthly  blessings,  let  us  coa^ 
sider  the  eternal  bliss  of  the  hereaftetJ 
which  may  be  gained  by  a  careful  ob^ 
servance  of  principles  opposed  to  evil 
To  know  the  law  and  to  observe  it, 
this  is  true  manhood. 


AN   HOUR    FROM   CHILDHOOD. 


BY  JOAN. 


I  shift  thy  sails,  my  good  ship,  * 'Dreams," 

And  turn  from  care  and  pal o, 
Far  back  upon  the  stream  of  time 

To  childhood  banks  again. 
Back  to  a  sunny  time  In  June, 

An  orchard  dim  and  cool, 
The  very  place  In  all  the  world 
-    For  two  girls  just  from  school. 

Now  books  and  slates  are  thrown  aside, 

And  trials  of  school  forgot. 
Two  dark-eyed  friends  for  "Memory's  Hall," 

Paints  pictures  of  that  spot. 
With  half  shut  eyes  they  watch  the  blooms 

CJome  slowly  drifting  down 
From  waving  boughs  of  apple  trees 

By  soft  winds  gently  blown. 

Or  turning  where  the  orchard  side 

Dips  In  the  tiny  stream 
Whose  waves,  caught  by  some  sunny  ray 

Show  here  and  there  a  gleam,, 


They  watch  upon  the  rustic  bridge 

The  shadows  come  and  go 
As  phantoms  In  our  nightly  dreams 

Move  softly  to  and  fro. 

I  think  I  see  dear  Isa's  face 

Lit  up  by  those  dark  eyes, 
And  framed  by  silken,  jetty  curls, 

As  dreaming  there  she  lies. 
We  did  not  know  our  lives  would  drift 

So  soon  and  far  apart. 
But  thought  to  say  "good-bye"  to  one 

Would  break  the  other's  heart. 

We  have  not  met  for  many  years; 

Far,  far  apart  we  rove; 
For  as  in  childhood  she  had  wished 

Does  wealth  her  portion  prove. 
You  see,  old  ship,  we've  turned  again 

Back  to  the  present  day. 
But  still  I  love  those  old  school  times 

And  oft  we'll  steer  that  way. 


Zion's  Religio-Literary. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRESPONDENCE, 
ELDER  J.  P.  M'DOWELL,  EDITOR. 


ITS  CONCEPTION. 
All  ideas  are  conceived  in  thought  and  have 
birth  In  action.    This  givee  tangible  shape  and 
substantial  coloring  to  the  idea. 

The  Religio-Literary  Society  was  at  one  time 
an  idea.  We  have  witnessed  its  time  of  ma- 
tarity  and  are  observing  its  material  growth. 
We  opine  that  a  child  well  bom  has  all  the 
essential  functions  necessary  to  its  existence, 
and  that  growth  does  not  imply  the  adding  of 
any  further  number  of  arms,  legs,  eyee,  ears, 
nostrils,  or  mouth,  but  simply  increase  of 
stature  and  intellectual  developement.  If  the 
idea  of  this  society  contained  all  the  required 
properties  needful  to  the  formation  of  a  body 
for  a  natural  birth,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 


the  child  is  a  well-favored  one  in  every  impor* 
tant  respect.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  its 
health  shall  incline  toward  obesity,  for  oodae 
enlargement  would  argue  disease  rather  than  t 
robust  constitution.  It  is  not  proposed  that  in 
the  carrying  into  effect  its  specific  design  that 
barnacles  shall  attach  themselves  and  gather 
seaweed  of  any  kind  and  thus  impede  ita  sail- 
ing power  upon  the  great  "sea  of  life," 

Due  care  shall  be  exercised  for  itssecaritr 
against  all  foreign  invasion.  We  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  an  intellectual  conoero 
but  not  a  "modern  reformatory  school"  where 
abstract  ideas  are  to  be  introduced,  or  any  em- 
blazoned scheme  of  visionary  tactics  imposed. 
Religion,  history,  temperance,  literature,  an 
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the  Dames  of  the  four  walls  of  our  society. 
These  make  a  good  bulwark  of  all  promising 
nfety  for  the  upbuilding  of  good,  wholesome 
work  in  the  souls  of  the  young  people  of  the 
church.  Strength  may  be  found  increasing  in 
the  arms  of  religion  and  temperance,  while  the 
limbs  of  history  and  literature  give  it  an  up- 
rightness of  position,  for  the  two  former  have 
to  do  in  building  the  others.  Mental  illumi- 
nation will  come  as  time  passes  along  and  as 
the  demands  of  the  case  shall  require. 

Energy  and  true  ambition  will  evolve  as  its 
mission  shall  call  for  them. 

All  who  desire  its  continued  prosperity 
most  work  in  harmony  with  its  own  loving 
heart,  and  surround  it  with  the  power  of  en- 
lightened zeal  that  it  may  attain  its  coronated 
conquest  in  the  crisis  of  the  world's  historic 
achievements. 


LIGHT  AND  SHADOW. 
Our  lives  are  like  pictures  in  which  light  and 
shadow  play  their  respective  parts,  each  hav- 
ing its  special  uses  as  opposites  in  contrast 
While  at  times  the  shade  brings  to  clearer  view 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  latter  always 
makes  the  former  look  denser  than  it  is. 
Both  are  essential  in  order  to  the  obtaining  of 
a  true  look  at  certain  objects  in  this  world. 

Light  is  both  creative  and  destructive ;  so  is 
the  shadow,  and  their  proper  use  is  a  study 
worthy  our  thought  in  exegesis.  They  enter 
largely  into  human  existence  known  under 
various  titles  and  act  as  important  phases  of 
mortal  value.  They  will  continue  to  hold 
claim  upon  soul  life  as  long  as  day  and  night 
remain  the  alternations  of  the  earth's  time 
revolutions.  When  the  time  shall  have  come, 
in  which  some  believe,  when  "there  shall  be  no 
night  there,"  then  may  it  be  that  mortal  char- 
acter shall  be  changed  so  that  contrasts  will  be 
things  of  a  forgotten  past;  for  immortality 
shall  know  of  no  law  of  opposites ! 


COMPOSITE  NATURE. 
A  man's  "nature"  is  of  a  composite  type  and 
evolved  through  the  avenues  of  the  senses. 
Independent  of  these  man  can  do  nothing,  nor 
be  anything  but  an  ignorant  animal. 

What  we  may  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  feel,  all 
have  to  do  with  building  up  what  is  called 
character.  Everything  that  addresses  anyone 
of  these  senses  calls  forth  an  expression  of 
like  or  dislike.  These  expressions  may  be 
spontaneous  or  the  exhibit  of  an  educated  or 
Ignorant  bias.  Sight  and  hearing  are  powerful 
&ctors  for  the  creation  of  justifiable  or  inex- 


cusable prejudice.  This  latter  "trait"  is  the 
child  of  conscience,  and  the  parent  is  merely 
a  creature  of  the  pressure  of  external  influences 
recognized  by  the  senses. 

The  manner  in  which  the  senses  should  be 
used  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Zion's  Religio- 
Literary  Society.  Thought  cannot  always  gov- 
ern the  senses,  nor  yet  render  a  true  decision. 
The  senses  are  the  servants  of  thought. 
Thought  is  formed  by  what  we  see  and  hear, 
chiefly.  They  are  the  real  stimulus  that 
infuse  ideas  into  the  mind,  and  thought  may 
cause  them  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

That  which  the  programs  present  address 
the  sight  and  hearing  and  the  moral  sense  of 
taste,  and,  as  their  contents  may  be  of  a  good 
grade,  so  may  they  influence  the  life  of  those 
who  hear,  and  educate  their  faculty  for  the 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  designed  in  the 
organization  of  the  movement. 

Man  can  value  nothing  aright,  for  the  appre- 
elation  of  which  he  is  not  capacitated ;  hence, 
we  are  to  be  willing  to  have  ability  developed 
within  us,  if  not  already  there,  to  put  upon 
good  and  high  ideas  that  right  estimate,  the 
possession  of  which  increases  a  person's  power 
for  conceiving  things  truly. 

There  is  every  opportunity  for  growth,  and 
every  means  instituted  for  that  purpose  in 
intellectual  matters  should  be  used ;  for  noth- 
ing good  grows,  that  i*s  growable,  without 
persistent  cultivation,  and  placing  one's  self 
where  all  the  elements  conducive  to  that 
wholesome  growth  may  have  access  to  his  in- 
dividuality. Plants  grow  by  the  processes  of 
absorption  and  emission,  and  so  do  mankind. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
If  this  department  of  Autumn  Leaves  is  to  be 
maintained,  our  young  friends  are  aware  of  the 
pleasurable  responsibility  devolving  upon  them. 
Every  person  is  a  leaning  object.  This  is  an 
outcome  of  man's  social  nature  or  quality ;  and 
the  reading  of  letters  from  young  men  and 
women  in  the  church  are  enjoyed  by  others 
because  of  some  encouraging  word  contained 
therein.  People  little  know  the  good  that  is 
often  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  kindly 
disposed  letter.  Keep  up  your  writing,  and 
deem  it  not  a  task. 

''Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love ; 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
is  like  to  that  at>ove/' 


£^F*  Address  all  letters  intended  for  this  de- 
partment to  Elder  J.  F.  McDowell,  Magnolia 
Iowa. 
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depa&tMent  of  correspondence. 


TRY,  TRY  AGAIN. 
Back  somewhere  in  antiquity,  before  the  sci- 
ence of  analysis  had  been  discovered,  somebody 
invented  some  famous  rhymes  on  this  subject, 
wherein  the  credulous  youth  is  encouragingly 
assured  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  his  com- 
plete success  in  life,  in  whatever  he  may  please 
to  undertake,  is  to  try,  try  again,  and  to  keep 
on  trying.  He  is  promised  without  fail,  that 
old  father  Time  will  certainly  reward  every 
one  who  makes  use  of  this  golden  key  to  suc- 
cess. The  possibility  that  death  shall  get  in 
his  work  before  Time  has  kept  his  promise,  is 
left  out  of  consideration ;  it  would  be  too  dis- 
couraging. Through  all  the  changing  scenes  of 
time,  in  spite  of  history,  observation,  and  ex- 
perience, down  to  this  day  it  has  been  the  com- 
mon lot  of  childhood  to  be  drilled  in  that 
fiction.  It  has  been  the  favorite  theme  of  those 
called  to  address  the  young: — 

''Lives  there  the  man  with  seal  so  dead,'' 
He  never  from  the  rostrum  said 
•'Try,  try  again"? 
Generation  afler  generation  has  grown  up, 
lived  and  died  in  unquestioning  faith  in  that 
motto,  in  spite  of  all  life's  lessons  to  the  con- 
trary. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  merciless  dissecting 
knife  of  the  analyst  should  go  slashing  in  among 
those  dear,  almost  lacred  old  legends.  But 
the  dissecting  knife  often  reveals  to  our  knowl- 
edge things  not  otherwise  discernible.  And 
so,  perhaps,  it  may  be  with  this  lesson  of  our 
yOuth  that  we  have  so  often  heard  eulogized. 

Taking  the  verse  most  often  quoted  to  our 
tired  senses: — 

"If  you  only  persevere. 
You  will  conquer,  never  fear, 
Try,  try  again." 

I  afiirm  that  the  unqualified  assertion  that 
success  is  dependent  on  persistency,  is  mislead- 
ing, and  that  it  is  lacking  in  truth  because  it 
fails  to  teach  us  that  only  worthy  ojects  are 
worthy  of  persistent  endeavor.  It  fails  to  en- 
lighten us  in  the  fact  that  perseverance  in  a 
bad  cause  is  both  wrong  in  principle  and  disas- 
trous in  practice;  of  which  we  can  find  ample 
illustration  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  the 
history  of  nations. 

Much  is  made  by  the  orator  to  the  young  of 
that  famous  saying  credited  to  General  Grant, 
about  fighting  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer.  It  is  held  up  as  a  noble  example  of 
what  peneverance  can  do.  I  claim  that  it  was 
noble  only  because  of  the  worthiness  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  he  labored,  and  that  success 
crowned  the  right. 

If  perseverance    under    all    circumstances 


merits  praise  we  must  accord  it  also  to  tb^ 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  but  what  then  becomst 
of  the  promise  of  success?  The  rebellion  was 
a  disastrous  failure,  but  not  because  they  did 
not  try. and  try  again.  This  part  of  oar  propo- 
sition, then,  is  sustained  ;  viz.,  that  the  worthi- 
ness of  an  object  justifies  perseverance,  bat 
even  thid  will  not  insure  success,  as  we  will 
now  try  to  show  by  a  second  proposition.  It 
is,  that  wisdom  in  the  methods  employed  is 
more  important  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose  than  perseverance. 

It  is  right  to  use  all  honest  endeavor  to  reach 
a  high  and  noble  aim;  but,  when  the  imprac- 
ticability of  attaining  the  desired  end  through 
a  particular  line  of  action,  has  been  demon- 
strated, then  to  keep  on  trying  on  that  line  in 
the  hope  that  by  stubborn  persistency  we 
shall  stumble  on  success,  is  folly. 

Earl  Beaconsfield  said  that  ''success  is  deter- 
mined by  the  ability  to  determine  the  right 
opportunities."  This  was  the  case  with  Gen- 
eral Grant  He  discerned  his  opportunity  and 
shaped  his  course  accordingly,  and,  because  of 
his  knowledge  that  his  course  was  right,  be 
persisted  in  it  The  smith  who  undertook  to 
make  a  horse  shoe,  and  went  to  hammer  the 
cold  iron,  might  hammer  till  time  was  no 
more  before  he  would  be  rewarded  with  enc- 
cess.  But  let  him  with  proper  knowledge  of 
the  work  make  careful  preparation  for  it  by 
heating  the  material,  and  when  wipdom  telto 
him  that  it  is  in  the  right  condition,  he  strikes, 
and  his  work  is  accomplished. 

Many  a  life's  failure  has  resulted  from  the 
mistaken  idea  that  keeping  everlastingly  at  it 
would  alone  bring  success.  Who  cannot  recall 
instances  of  men  who  in  the  face  of  defeat  upon 
defeat  have  continued  to  waste  time,  talents, 
and  means  on  some  darling  project,  and  who 
have  gone  to  the  grave  with  "Failure"  written  all 
over  their  lives,  simply  from  the  lack  of  dis- 
cernment. Failure  should  at  least  teach  wis- 
dom. 

Every  one  who  has  been  taught  that  lesson 
in  our  school  books  about  try,  try  again,  has 
also,  no  doubt,  learned  a  story,  gotten  up,  as  I 
believe,  to  illustrate  the  sentimenta  in  the 
poetry.  There  are  many  versions  of  the  story. 
Each  generation  seems  to  have  had  one,  proba- 
bly in  an  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
But,  as  I  learned  it,  the  story  was  like  this:  "A 
defeated  and  discouraged  king  becoming  sepa- 
rated from  his  fleeing  and  scattered  soldiers, 
entered  a  hut  and  lay  down  on  the  floor  to 
rest.  And  while  lying  there,  hopeless  and 
desolate,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
efibrts  of  an  ant  to  carry  a  grain  of  corn,  many 
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times  larger  than  itself,  up  the  perpendicular 
wall  of  the  hut  to  its  nest  in  a  crack  several 
feet  above  the  flooit"  "Forty-nine  times,"  the 
gtory  saySy  that  indnetrious  insect  made  the 
Attempt  and  as  often  fell  to  the  floor,  but  the 
Mieth  time  it  succeeded. 

The  king  believed  that  Providence  had  sent 
it  to  teach  him  a  leeeon  in  perseverance.  He 
felt  ashamed  that  he  had  allowed  one  defeat  to 
overcome  his  courage.  Resolving  to  take  a  les- 
son from  the  ant,  he  got  up  and  started  out  to 
try  again.  You  may  take  the  story  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

But  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  a  live  Yankee, 
under  similar  circumstances,  had  witnessed  the 
incident  he  would  have  seen  a  diflferent 
moral.  He  would  have  said:  "Well!  well! 
There's  more  than  one  road  to  Boston,  and  if  I 
can't  get  there  by  the  perpendicular  route 
without  forty- nine  tumbles,  I'll  try  another 
way."  He  would  then  have  thought  out  some 
plan  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  perhaps  a  rail- 
road like  those  on  the  mountains  in  the  west; 
which,  in  order  to  overcome  the  steepness  of 
the  grade  are  made  to  pass  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  doubling  back  and  forth 
from  loops  each  rising  a  little  higher  until  the 
summit,  or  the  point  desired  is  reached. 

Now  that  is  the  right  kind  of  perseverance, 
the  kind  which,  keeping  the  aim  in  view, 
brings  intelligence  to  his  aid  and  makes  the 
way  of  attainment  both  possible  and  expe- 
ditious. Such  a  success  is  not  merely  one  of 
personal  advantage.  The  whole  world  will  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  his  attainment  long  beiore 
yonr  obstinate,  unthinking  plodder  has  made 
his  fiftieth  round  and  reached  a  bare  success 
by  the  **skin  of  his  teeth."  A  success  of  per- 
sonal ambition  gained  simply  by  physical 
endurance  adds  nothing  to  the  comfort  or 
progress  of  the  world. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  an- 
other point  that  should  enter  into  our  calcula- 
tions in  determining  when  perseverance  in  a 
project  is  justifiable.  It  is  the  relative  value  of 
the  time  and  treasure  that  must  be  expended, 
with  the  benefits  likely  to  be  derived.  No 
amount  of  obstinate  perseverance  in  sticking 
to  a  worthless  project  will  add  an  atom  to 
scientific  knowledge,  to  the  blessing  of  the 
world,  or  to  the  success  of  the  individual. 

But  who  can  estimate  the  value  that  the 
printing-press,  the  telegraph,  and  many  other 
nseful  inventions  and  discoveries  have  been  to 
the  World?  Lifetimes  and  fortunes  spent  in 
giving  these  blessings  to  the  world  were  small 
in  comparison  to  the  worth  of  the  gift.  The 
•ecret  is  that  these  men  wrought  for  the  ad- 


vancement of  the  world  and  not  alone  for  self- 
aggrandizement. 

The  object  of  the  Religio-Literary  Society  is 
for  the  higher  advancement  of  those  who  take 
part  in  its  exercises  in  the  sciences  of  religion 
and  literature.  This  being  worthy,  you  have 
here  the  first  element  of  success.  If  you  find 
that  the  methods  of  work  are  wisely  chosen  to 
bring  success  to  your  aims,  then  persevere  in 
them.  If  there  are  faults  or  flaws  in  the 
methods,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
sticking  to  them,  and  the  methods  should  be 
improved  without  giving  up  the  aim;  for  that 
is  worth  all  the  time  which  is  given  to  it;  and 
there  will  be  nothing  lost  by  every  trial  made. 

Still  it  is  not  right  to  pledge  you  that  "time 
will  bring  you  your  reward;"  for  no  one  can 
know  whether  the  years  allotted  to  you  are 
sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  your  work 
or  not.  Many  a  benefactor  of  the  race  has 
gone  out  of  this  life  without  seeing  his  re- 
ward. But  happily  your  work  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  reward  which  you  may  miss 
in  time,  eternity  will  bring. 

Eleanor. 

Read  before  the  R  -L.  8.  Lamoni,  Iowa. 


Argent's  Hill,  Nambucca,  N.  S.  W. 

Dear  Saints  and  Friends: — I  have  had  a  de- 
sire to  write  to  you  through  the  columns  of  our 
paper,  but  being  unable  to  write  very  well,  and 
not  able  to  put  words  together  that  would  form 
sentences,  the  thought  comes  now  that  if  I  wait 
until  that  time  arrives  that  I  would  be  able  to 
do  it  perfect,  I  know  it  will  never  come.  Dear 
readers,  accept  the  will  for  the  deed. 

I  like  reading  the  letters  in  the  Correspond- 
ence Department,  and  I  often  have  felt  sorry 
that  some  one  in  this  branch  did  not  write  to 
the  Department.  I  like  to  hear  how  this  great 
latter-day  work  is  progressing,  and  of  its 
spreading  forth. 

When  we  read  of  the  blessings  that  God  has 
bestowed  upon  the  children  of  men  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  very  encouraging  to  us  I  am 
thankful  to  know  by  the  Scripture  that  God  is 
not  a  respecter  of  persons. 

We  have  a  branch  of  the  church  here,  named 
Nambucca  branch.  There  are  about  fifty-four 
members,  but  some  are  a  long  distance  away 
and  cannot  attend  meetings  very  often.  I  wish 
to  state  here  how  we  occupy  the  Sabbath  as  it 
is  a  day  to  serve  our  Maker,  and  it  is  required 
of  us  so  to  do.  We  have  a  Bible  research  so- 
ciety which  opens  at  ten  o'clock,  prayer  and 
testimony  meeting  at  half  past  eleven,  Sunday 
school  at  two  o'clock,  and  preaching  at  three 
o'clock  p.  m. 
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It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  attend 
meetings,  I  often  think  of  those  who  have  not 
URb  privilege,  those  who  are  too  far  away  from 
any  place  of  meeting.  I  have  noticed  letters 
written  by  them  expressing  their  desire,  and 
how  glad  they  are  to  get  the  LeaveSf  to  hear 
irom  the  Saints. 

Dear  reader,  don't  yon  think  that  those  who 
have  the  privilege  of  assembling  together  oaght 
not  to  forget  those  who  have  not  this  privilege? 

As  we  have  entered  a  new  year,  my  desire  is 
to  come  up  a  step  higher  and  to  assist  with  all 
my  power.  I  am  only  a  yonng  member  in  the 
church,  three  years  old  last  May,  so  my  experi- 
ence in  the  work  is  but  short.  I  have  heard  a 
brother  speak  twice  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
The  first  time  the  interpretation  was  received 
by  a  brother,  but  he  did  not  give  it  until  all 
the  services  were  over  in  the  evening.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  truthfulness  of  it.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  Saints  were  attending  meetings 
better  than  they  had  been  for  some  time,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  good  interest  taken 
for  the  Master's  cause.  This  is  why  I  believe 
the  tongue  was  given.  God  being  pleased  he 
said  he  would  bless  (God  will  bless)  the  three 
words  according  to  the  condition  of  the  branch. 
I  thought  it  was  all  that  was  needed.  It  is 
evidence  to  us  that  God  will  fulfill  his  promise 
if  we  keep  his  commandments. 

I  went  to  conference.  It  convened  at  the 
Saints'  chapel,  New  South  Wales,  the  23d  of 
December,  1883.  I  was  accompanied  by  two 
brethren.  We  had  fine  weather  for  traveling 
and  the  fourth  day  about  twelve  o*clock  we  got 
to  the  end  of  our  journey,  a  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Now  we  are 
among  almost  entire  strangers.  I  know  only 
three  of  them,  but  when  members  meet  there 
is  a  friendly  feeling  existing  which  is  very  com- 
forting to  one  when  far  away  from  home  and 
friends.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  had 
been  so  far  from  home,  but  I  must  say  that  we 
were  treated  with  love  and  kindness. 

Bro.  G.  T.  Ballard  and  I  stayed  at  Bro.  Col- 
vin's.  They  were  like  parents  to  us.  All  that 
could  be  done  for  our  comfort,  I  am  thankful 
to  say,  they  did  with  pleasure. 

Half  past  seven  on  the  evening  we  arrived 
was  the  appointed  time  of  that  branch  for 
prayer  and  testimony  meeting.  There  was  a 
good  gathering,  and  we  had  a  peaceful  meeting. 
The  next  day  the  conference  commenced.  The 
business  was  done  quietly  and  peacefully.  There 
were  three  preaching  services,  Bru.  Kaler, 
Wells,  and  Wight  being  the  speakers.  There 
was  one  sacrament  and  social  meeting.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  number  and    the  occasion,  a 


greater  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  may  bare 
been  expected.  I  was  glad  to  be  there  and 
now  lam  thankful,  for  I  feek benefited  in  oumy 
ways     Thank  God! 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  eight  buried 
beneath  the  wave  by  Elder  J.  W.  Wight.  Bm. 
Kaler  and  Wells  seem  to  be  two  nice  young 
men.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting,  but  hope  it  will  not  be  the 
last.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  a  visit  from  one 
of  them  shortly,  as  we  have  not  had  any  here 
for  two  years.  Brn.  Wight  and  Avery  were 
here  two  years  ago  for  a  short  stay,  and  before 
that  about  eighteen  months  Brn.  Butterworth 
and  Avery  were  here  for  a  time-  From  this 
you  see  we  have  only  had  two  visits  in  three 
and  a  half  vearp. 

I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  dis- 
trict will  be  opened  up  and  more  branches  or- 
ganized in  it.  From  here  it  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  to  the  nearest  branch.  The 
next  day  after  conference  was  over,  I  started 
back  home,  having  this  journey  to  travel  all 
alone.  I  was  anxious  to  get  it  over  and  when 
traveling  along  undisturbed  by  anyone,  I 
thought  over  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  dar- 
ing my  travel  and  stay  at  Tuncurry.  I  felt 
that  I  would  endeavor  to  live  more  faithfully, 
realizing  the  necessity  of  living  as  thoagli 
every  day  was  my  last.  The  weather  was  not 
so  pleasant  coming  back  as  it  was  going  over,  it 
being  hot  and  stormy,  but  I  fared  very  well 
and  got  home  all  right.  Through  the  goodneae 
of  God  1  was  permitted  to  meet  my  family 
all  well  and  happy  to  see  me  come  home. 

About  fifty  miles  was  my  last  day's  journey, 
and  after  traveling  a  few  miles  (it  being  a 
clear  morning)  I  saw  beyond  my  home  where 
my  loved  ones  were.  This  sight  brought 
thought?  to  my  mind.  One  thought  was,  "Now 
if  nothing  happens  to  me  or  my  horse  and  we 
travel  at  a  medium  pace  I  shall  reach  home 
about  sunset." 

Dear  reader,  as  the  Master  did  compare 
earthly  things  with  heavenly  things,  let  us  now 
make  a  comparison  between  our  homes  here 
and  hereafter.  If  I  expect  to  get  home  at  sunset 
and  anxious  to  do  so,  the  distance  being  about 
forty  miles  to  be  traveled  in  about  ten  hours, 
that  is  only  four  miles  an  hour.  There  is 
plenty  of  time,  but  to  make  the  journey  easy 
and  to  get  to  the  end  of  it  at  the  appointed 
time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  on,  and  not  to 
turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  or  to  waste  any 
time,  and  by  so  doing  the  journey  is  ended, 
the  loved  ones  are  met,  and  all  are  happy. 

Dear  reader,  are  we  anxious  about  our  home 
hereafter?    Is  there  anyone  there  that  we  love 
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and  are  lon^ng  to  see?  If  so,  then  let  us  en- 
deavor to  make  the  journey  easy  by  keeping 
the  straight  road,  not  turn  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  but  go  on  step  by  step  until  we  are 
called  away  to  meet  the  loved  ones  where  there 
will  be  all  joy  and  peace. 

Some  may  wonder  how  I  knew  that  I  could 
Bee  beyond  my  home.  The  morning  was  clear 
and  behind  my  home  there  is  a  very  tall  moun- 
tain which  can  be  seen  a  long  way  off,  and  any- 
one that  has  ever  seen  it  once  cannot  be  easily 
mistaken,  for  it  has  a  peculiar  top  from  which 
it  has  received  the  name  Crooked  Top.  This 
mountain  is  spoken  of  far  and  near,  for  when 
gtrangere  have  come  to  this  part  on  a  visit, 
sometimes  a  party  has  gathered  together  and 
gone  onto  the  top  of  it. 

I  most  soon  conclude,  and  perhaps  these  few 
lines  may  meet  the  approval  of  the  editor  for 
publication.  I  hope  that  we  may  always  try 
to  do  good  which  is  my  desire.  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  missionaries  that  have  labored 
here  and  how  they  would  like  to  hear  from  us 
through  the  Leaves. 

Dear  readers,  this  is  the  first  letter  that  I 
have  written  for  publication.  Pieaee  bear  with 
me.  If  there  is  any  good  derived  from  it  that 
is  my  desire.  I  humbly  ask  an  interest  in 
your  prayers  that  I  may  endure  to  the  end. 
My  prayer  is  that  we  may  all  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  with  each  other  always  striving  to  do 
good  for  the  Redeemer's  sake. 

Yours  in  bonds, 

Joseph  Argent. 


Attleboro,  Mass. 

Dear  Beaders:—!  am  much  gratified  with  the 
interest  being  taken  in  the  Religio  and  hope  it 
may  prove  successful  in  accomplishing  much 
good.  I  hope  God  may  bless  you  in  your 
labors  in  this  important  part  of  his  work,  my 
prayers  being  to  this  end.  I  call  renewed  at- 
tention to  that  invaluable  work,-  *'With  The 
Church  In  An  Early  Day,"  as  an  eye-opener  to 
the  truth  of  God*s  work  in  these  last  days.  It 
should  not  be  underrated.  As  an  aU  round 
agent  for  enlightenment,  it  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  surpassed.  It  gives  a  grand  insight  into  the 
church,  as  it  was,  is,  and  is  to  be.  I  have  read 
it  through  twice  and  each  time  it  started  the 
Bympathizing  tear,  and  important  points  were 
culled  that  had  not  been  obtained  elsewhere. 
Some  of  the  Saints  hereabout  have  loaned  this 
volume  to  good  advantage  and  by  this  means 
have  started  thoughts  of  inquiry  that  might 
have  never  been  stirred. 
As  I  read  its  grand  pages  I  thought  how  glad 

we  ought  to  be  that  this  church  is  provided 


with  something  besides  fiction  and,  if  it  be 
true  that  we  shall  reap  what  we  sow,  it  of 
course  follows  that  something  besides  fiction 
shall  be  reaped  bye  and  bye. 

This  work  to  me  grows  brighter  and  brighter. 
The  more  experience  it  brings,  the  more  it 
intensifies  the  desire  for  knowledge.  May  the 
God  of  heaven  bless,  comfort,  and  cheer  us,  and 
help  us  to  clear  our  pathway  to  the  end  is  the 
desire  of.  Yours  sincerely, 

Arthur  B.  Pierce. 


OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS. 
"Out  of  the  depths"  of  my  weakness. 

Savior,  I  cry  unto  thee. 
Thou  who  art  help  of  the  helpless. 

Strengthen,  oh  I  strengthen  thou  me. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  my  darkness. 

Ignorance,  emptiness,  sin, 
Plead  I  thy  word  of  forgiveness — 

"Let  there  be  light"— light  within. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  contrition 
Bring  me,  dear  Ix>rd,  to  thy  feet. 

Where,  in  a  perfect  submission. 
My  will  in  thy  will  shall  meet. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  afidiction, 

Trial  and  trouble  and  grief. 
Bring  me,  by  thy  benediction, 

Unto  new  heights  of  belief. 

Out  of  the  depths  will  I  praise  thee ! 

Waves  of  temptation  may  roll 
Over  my  soul  to  affright  me — 

Thou  hast  them  all  in  control. 

Out  of  the  depths  will  I  praise  thee ! 

Deeper  than  fathomless  deeps 
Reaches  thy  infinite  pity. 

Breathing  a  love  that  ne'er  sleeps. 

— Selected. 


POETIC  SPARKS. 
"Life  is  a  span,  so  people  say. 

And  marriage  is  a  double  team ; 
Youth  and  old  age  a  tandem,  they. 

While  batchelors  quite  sulky  seem. 
And  he  who  weds  a  spinster  old, 

Who  talks  from  dawn  to  setting  sun, 
Will  wish  a  stone  had  on  him  rolled — 

He'll  have  to  beat  a  waggin'  tongue." 


"One  calm  sweet  smile,  in  that  shadowy  sphere, 
From  eyes  that  open  on  earth  no  more — 
One  warning  word  from  a  voice  once  dear — 
How  they  rise  in  the   memory  o'er  and 
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**We  plan  for  our  powers  the  divinest  we  can ; 
We  do  with  oar  powers  the  supremest  we 
may; 
And,  winning  or  losing,  for  labor  and  plan 
The  least  that  we  gamer  is — rest  and  decay !" 


"  'Tis  a  great  mystery; 
Yet  God  is  just,  and,— blessed  be  his  name  I 
Is  loving  too.    I  know  that  I  am  weak, 
And  that  the  pathway  of  his  providence 
Is  on  the  hills  where  I  may  never  climb." 

Education,  while  disclosing  oar  ignorance, 
develops  our  understanding 

One  truth  is  worth  more  than  all  error;  truth 
arms,  error  disarms. 

As  the  rising  sun  removes  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  so  the  light  of  truth  dispels  the  shades 
of  error. 


The  entertainment  of  correct  thoaght  die- 
posses  place  for  incorrect  thought 

Every  individual's  standard  of  right  ia  that 
into  which  he  has  been  educated;  therefore, 
despise  no  one  who  does  not  see  things  as  you  da 
There  may  be  but  one  true  standard  ibr 
measurement,  but  every  man  has  hisindividaal 
interpretation  thereof;  so  life  is  as  ^  sees  it 

The  "seeing  eye  to  eye"  is  to  understand  each 
other's  position  on  a  given  point,  yet  differing 
as  to  their  view. 

Love  of  life  is  a  law  of  its  perpetuity. 
"No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh.'' 

Time  is  a  piece  of  eternity  measured  for  oi 
in  seconds  and  minutes,  hours  and  days,  sim- 
ply as  an  act  of  convenience  suited  to  cor 
limited  mental  capacity. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  electricity ;  hence, 
slow  thinkers  and  talkers  of  the  circnimloco- 
tion  style  are  out  of  date, — condense! 


*NOW  I  LAY  ME." 


The  Wichita,  Kansas.  Eagle,  says  the  following  poem  was  left  at  the  office  by  an 
unknown  man,  who  came  to  ask  for  work. 


Near  the  campfire's  flickering  light, 

In  my  blanket  bed  I  lie, 
Gazing  through  the  shades  of  night 

And  the  twinkling  stars  on  high, 
O'er  me,  spirits  in  the  air 

Silent  vigils  seem  to  keep, 
As  I  breathe  my  childhood's  prayer, 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

Sadly  sings  the  whip-poor-will 

In  the  boughs  of  yonder  tree, 
Laughingly  the  dancing  rill 

Swells  the  midnight  melody, 
Foemen  may  be  lurking  near 

In  the  canyon  dark  and  deep — 
Low  I  breathe  in  Jesus'  ear, 

**I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep." 

'Mid  those  stars  one  face  I  see — 
One  the  Savior  turned  away — 


Mother,  who  in  infancy 
Taught  my  baby  lips  to  pray. 

Her  sweet  spirit  hovers  near, 
In  this  lonely  mountain  brake — 

Take  me  to  her  Savior,  dear, 
**If  I  should  die  before  I  wake." 

Fainter  grows  the  flickering  light. 

As  each  ember  slowly  dies; 
Plaintively  the  birds  of  night 

Fill  the  air  with  saddening  cries. 
Over  me  they  seem  to  cry: 

**You  may  never  more  awake." 
Low  I  lisp:  "If  I  should  die, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep: 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take. 
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MBS.  C.  B.  KELLET,  EDITOR. 

* 'Unity  of  work  is  the  hope  of  our  cause." 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  SISTEEIS'  WORK. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  beneficial  in  some  re- 
spects to  grive  a  few  thoughts  on  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  sisters'  department  of  work 
in  the  church  which  is  now  developing  into 
a  distinctiveness  not  discernible  at  its  in- 
ception. When  the  time  drew  near  for,  or 
prior  to,  there  being  any  active  part  publicly 
taken  in  the  church  by  women,  the  spirit  in- 
dicated to  some,  at  least,  of  the  sisters  that 
there  was  a  work  at  hand  for  them  to  do.  but. 
they  knew  not  just  what  that  work  was,  or 
just  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  it 
about.  But  this  much  was  and  still  is  appar- 
ent to  all  who  are  alive  to  the  interests,  aye 
the  salvation  of  our  children,  our  young  peo- 
ple, that  there  existed  a  great  need  for  a 
work  of  nurturing,  training,  watchcare,  and 
instruction  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  gos- 
pel. 

Not  only  is  it  needed  to  enable  them  to 
stem  the  tide  of  evil  that  is  sweeping  the 
land,  and  to  avoid  the  most  dangerous  pitfalls, 
but  to  give  a  more  thorough    education  in 
gospel  principles,  principles  of  goodness  in 
all  forms,   than  what  they  were    receiving 
from   simply  hearing  the  gospel    preached 
from  the  stand,  or  that  their  parents  had  op- 
portunity to  give  them.    In  a  word,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  seek  to  shelter  them  in  the  fold  of 
Christ  by  feeding  the  mind  with  digestible 
food,  so  that  they  may  not  desire  to  wander 
from  it  in  quest  of  something  to  entertain. 
This  need,  I  learn,  was  clearly  seen  by  some 
of  the  sisters  (and  brethren,  too,  perhaps),  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Reorganization,  but  the 
church  was  not  then  ready  or    willing    to 
throw  open  the  doors  of  opportunity  for  the 
sisters  to  labor  together  with  the  brethren, 
the  ministry,  for  the  redemption  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Zlon.    A  few  efforts  were  at  that  time 
made  by  some  of  the   sisters,  but  checked 
through  fear  of  wrongdoing,  since  the  priest- 
hood had  never  been  delegated  to  women. 
True,  but  notwithstanding  that  truth,  the 
eternal  God  did  not  fear  to  make  her  partaker 
in  one  of  the  grandest  events  In  connection 
with  redemption  of  man  that  the  earth  ever 
witnessed;  namely,  that  of  bringing  the  Re- 
deemer Into  the  world. 

But  during  the  years  that  have  Intervened, 
the  light,  the  quintessence  of  understanding 


that  the  gospel  sheds  forth  on  all  things,  had 
Its  effect  also  on  the  shackles  and  fetters 
which  the  dark  ages  had  riveted  upon 
women,  and  these  aforenamed  doors,  at  which 
a  few  sisters  stood  knocking,  gradually  swung 
upon  their  hinges,  notwithstanding  some 
planked  their  feet  and  set  their  backs  hard 
against  It.  A  portion  of  the  Herald  was  set 
apart  f9r  the  sisters  exclusively. 

Thus  their  work  ^^ started  In  connection  with 
the  Herald"  just  as  foretold  by  Bro.  D.  S. 
Mills;  though  there  was  no  one  connected 
with  the  move  that  knew  what  had  been 
shown  him  In  regard  to  the  work  the  sisters 
In  the  church  would  soon  be  engaged  In. 

Is  there  anything  significant  In  their  work 
beginning  In  connection  with  the  Herald? 
To  my  mind  there  Is  just  this  much,  The 
Herald  Is  the  organ  of  the  church,  and  this 
work  coming  Into  existence  as  it  did  under 
its  jurisdiction,  and  immediately  connected 
with  It,  indicates  that  It  started  In  harmony 
with  right  doing,  with  the  order  governing 
the  church,  and  therefore  on  good  footing  to 
stay. 

But  to  return.  Was  there  a  need  for  a  de- 
partment of  the  Herald  to  be  thus  granted? 
For  the  evidence  we  have  to  refer  to  the 
written  testimonies.  Who  among  the  sisters 
did  not  hall  the  Home  Column  with  joy,  and 
devour  Its  contents  like  hungry  children?  It 
came  to  the  weary  mothers  like  a  ray  of  light 
from  above,  lifting  their  burdens  for  the 
time  and  gladdening  their  hearts  and  their 
homes,  lending,  as  It  did,  a  helping  hand  to 
those  who  felt  to  be  overburdened  with  the 
oares,  trials,  and  perplexities,  as  well  as  re- 
sponsibilities of  raising  their  families,  and  In 
many  cases  mothers,  young  mothers,  were 
losing  sight  of  the  sacredness  of  their  God 
given  motherhood  and  Its  responsibilities 
and  coming  to  regard  themselves  as  home 
**drudge8"  whose  lives  were  filled  with  pain 
and  weariness,  toll  and  care,  and  who  too 
often  In  their  depression,  failed  to  find  In 
their  companions  the  sympathy  and  the  arm 
of  support  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 

To  such  the  Home  Column  came  as  a  friend, 
buoying  them  up  in  their  trials,  and  prompt- 
ing them  to  regard  their  children  as  precious 
treasures  and  not  as  * 'little  troubles. '^  Thus 
the  children's  cause  began  to   ^    reached 
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through  the  mothers,  nor  were  their  indi- 
vidual interests  overlooked.  An  effort  was 
made  to  have  the  Hope  enlarged  and  its  con- 
tents more  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
children. 

Nor  were  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit  in 
this  work  confined  to  America  only;  for  about 
that  same  time  the  sisters  of  North  Forster, 
Australia,  started  a  ^'mothers'  meeting"  held 
in  their  dwelling  houses  alternately  every 
Monday  afternoon  and  devoted  exclusively  to 
prayer  for  their  families  and  those  of  each 
other,  and  for  an  increase  of  patience,  wis- 
dom, and  all  the  necessary  virtues  required 
in  rearing  their  children  properly.  Many  a 
glad  hour  have  I  spent  with  them  in  those 
meetings. 

So  much  of  the  work  had  been  well  begun 
and  appreciated  by  many.  Still  it  was  appar- 
ent that  there  was  a  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  many,  and  that  a  great  reformation  in 
very  many  respects  was  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  sisters  if  they  would  perform  their 
whole  duty  to  themselves,  their  God,  and 
their  families.  What  would  inspire  the 
needed  interest  and  turn  their  minds  in  the 
right  direction?  After  much  meditation, 
prayer,  and  consultation  one  with  another,  a 
prayer  union  was  publicly  suggested  and  en- 
tered Into  by  many. 

Prayer  Is  a  powerful  lever,  as  well  as  a  nec- 
essary preparation  In  all  works  of  righteous- 
ness, but  prayer  alone,  will  never  perform 
those  works.  We  are  admonished  to  work  as 
well  as  to  pray,  and  since  the  **hastenlng 
time"  has  been  proclaimed,  the  developing 
of  the  work  has  called  forth  another  organi- 
zation, the  Daughters  of  Zlon;  whose  aim  Is 
— let  me  change  the  wording  of  the  motto  for 
this  occasion  and  say— Womankind  to  bless. 

Thus  as  we  have  noted,  step  by  step  the 
sisters  have  advanced  in  their  work,  not 
knowing  when  they  took  one  step  what  the 
next  would  be,  but  moving  by  faith  as  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  seemed  to  direct,  yet  without 
being  shown  the  full  outline  of  their  work  or 
Its  ultimate  extent;  but  with  each  step  came 
a  little  more  light. 

Thus  far  I  have  named  only  the  leading 
features  In  the  sisters'  department  In  gospel 
works,  but  connected  with  thete,  and  Indis- 
pensable to  the  great  and,  when  accomplished, 
glorious  work  that  now  looms  up  to  view,  are 
other  branches  in  which  they  also  have  part; 
viz.,  the  Sunday  school  work  and  the  Rellglo- 
Llterary  Society,  embracing  as  It  does  the 
temperance  cause.  These  all  combined  are 
calculated  to  form   a  solid  phalanx  against 


the  foe  on  all  sides  and  call  for  all  the  talent 
and  energy  the  workers  therein  possess.  K"© 
need  nmc  for  sisters  to  complain  of  being  de- 
barred from  the  privilege  of  working  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  kingdom,— establishing 
righteousness.  The  vote,  and  the  sanction  of 
the  leading  minds  of  the  church  have  been 
given  In  their  favor,  and  they  are  not  onl j 
being  cheered  by  kindly  encouraging  words, 
but  from  time  to  time  a  helping  hand  is  by 
them  extended.  And  in  this,  the  true  posi- 
tion of  man  and  woman  is  maintained,  like  as 
of  husband  and  wife,  woman  performing  her 
God-given  mission  of  training  the  young 
minds,  yet  leaning  upon  the  arm,  as  Bro. 
Lambe?t  so  aptly  puts  it,  of  their  natural 
protector  and  support. 

And  why  Phould  not  this  right  of  action  be 
accorded  to  the  sisterhood?  Grod  has  not 
shown  partiality  in  his  creations.  One  half 
are  female  as  well  as  one  half  male;  so  also  of 
the  church.  And  St.  Paul  says  to  the  church, 
*'Now  are  ye  the  body  of  Christ  and  members 
In  particular."  If  half  of  the  members  of  the 
body  are  paralyzed  or  useless  to  **the  body," 
how  could  it  over  arrive  **unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ"? 

Sister  Emma  Burton. 

Mt.  Olivet,  May,  1894. 


WISE  WITHHOLDING  QUITE  AS  IMPOR- 
TANT AS  GENEROUS  GIVING  IN  THE 
PROPER  CARE  OF  A  CHILD, 

We  are  told  that  just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree  is  inclined,  but  who  bends  the  twig? 
Who  has  Ihp  mind  or  character  in  hand  while 
it  Is  yet  so  flexible  that  it  can  be  turned  in  any 
direction  or  formed  in  any  shape?  It  is  the 
mother,  from  her  own  actions  and  the  nature 
of  her  child.  It  results  that  its  first  impression 
must  be  taken  from  her.  Now,  she  has  every 
advantage  for  discharging  her  duty.  She  is 
always  with  the  child,  if  she  is  where  mothers 
ought  to  be.  She  sees  continually  the  work- 
ing of  the  faculties,  where  they  need  to  be 
restrained,  or  where  they  need  to  be  strength- 
ened. Early  as  she  may  begin  her  task  let  her 
be  assured  that  her  labor  will  not  be  in  vain 
because  undertaken  too  soon 

The  mind  from  the  first  is  ever  acting,  and 
soon  may  a  mother  see  that,  carefully  as  she 
may  study  her  child,  just  aR  carefully  is  her 
child  studying  her.  Let  her  watch  the  varying 
expressions  of  its  face  as  its  eyes  follow  her. 
She  will  peic^ive  it  is  imbibing  impressions 
from  everything  it  sees  her  do,  thus  showing 
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that  before  the  lips  have  began  to  utter  words, 
the  mind  has  begun  to  act  and  to  form  a  char  - 
acter* 

Let  o8   watch  on  as  the  child  grows.   How 
often  on  the  sportiveness  of  play  have  we  been 
enrprieed  to  see  the  little  one  manifest,  a  spirit 
of  selfishness  or  something  else  that  is  not  of  a 
good  element  when  we  have  least  expected  it! 
Now,  if  ever,  we  should  pray  for  wisdom  to 
direct  the  child  aright.    It  is  in  his  childhood 
that  we  may  bring  him  up  pure  and  noble.    0, ' 
that  it  ^rere  written  on  every  mother's  heart 
that  the  mind  of  childhood  is  like  wax  to  re- 
ceive but  like  marble  to  hold  every  impression 
made  upon  it  whether  it  be  good  or  evil.    It  is 
not  right  that  we  should  indulge  our  children 
too  much  so  as  to  create  a  spirit  of  selfishness 
in    them.     We  must  use  our  best  judgment, 
take    time  to  explain    to    them  the  folly  of 
WTonjf  and  over  indulgence  in  one  or  more 
things.      If  a  child  loves  a  certain  kind  of  pie 
be  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  a  meal  on 
that ;  for  he  has  not  judgment  enough  to  know 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  him.     Children 
should       be      taught      that      they      should 
not   go  and   come   from   one  place  and  then 
another      without      asking     permission      of 
the  parents      They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
keep  company  with  friends  that  have  a  tendency 
to  draw  them  from  the  path  of  right  or  duty. 
There  are  many  things  that  it  is  wise  to  with- 
hold from  them,  and  denial  will  be  good  for 
them  in  the  future  as  well  as  the  preaent.    One 
great  trouble  is  that  the  children  of  the  present 
have   their  own   way  too  much.     Obedience 
and  respect  are  exacted  from  them  by  the  par- 
ents in  many  instances  and  the  result  is  that 
they  grow  up  selfish  and  overbearing.    Chil- 
dren  need  restraint,  direction,  and  good  in- 
fluence    A  well-governed  child  is  sure  to  grow 
up    a    respectable    man    or  woman,    but  the 
noblest  natures  may  be  blighted   unless  the 
weeds  of  untrained  propensity  are  kept  down. 


PURITY  OF  CHARACTER. 
OvKR  the  beauty  of  the  plum  and  apricot  there 
may  be  seen  a  bloom  and  beauty  more  exquis- 
ite than  the  fruit  itself;  a  soft,  delicate  flush 
that  overspreads  its  blushing  cheek.  Now  if 
you  strike  your  hand  over  that,  and  it  is  once 
gone,  it  is  gone  forever ;  for  it  never  grows  but 
once.  The  flower  that  hangs  in  the  morning, 
impearled  with  dew,  arrayed  with  jewels ;  once 
shake  it,  so  that  the  beads  roll  off",  and  you 
may  sprinkle'water  over  it  as  you  please,  yet  it 
can  never  be  made  again  what  it  was  when  the 
dew  fell  lightly  upon  it  from  heaven. 


On  a  frosty  morning  you  may  see  the  panes 
of  glass  covered  with  landscapes,  mountains, 
lakes,  and  trees,  blended  in  a  beautiful,  fantas- 
tic picture.  Now  lay  your  hand  upon  the 
glass,  and,  by  the  scratch  of  your  fingers,  or  by 
the  warmth  of  the  palm,  all  the  delicate  trac- 
ery will  be  imme4>ately  obliterated.  So,  in 
youth  there  is  a  purity  of  character  which, 
when  once  touched  and  defiled,  can  never  be 
restored,  a  fringe  more  delicate  than  frostwork, 
and  which,  when  torn  and  broken,  will  never 
be  re^mbroidered. 

A  man  who  has  spotted  and  soiled  hia  gar- 
ments in  youth,  though  he  may  seek  to  make 
them  white  again,  can  never  wholly  do  it,, 
even  were  he  to  wash  them  with  his  tears. 

When  a  young  man  leaves  his  father*s  house, 
with  the  blessing  of  his  mother's  tears  still  wet 
upon  his  forehead,  if  he  once  loses  that  early 
purity  of  character,  it  is  a  loss  that  he  can 
never  make  whole  again.  Such  is  the  conse- 
quence of  crime.  Its  efl*ect8  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated ;  they  can  only  be  forgiven. 

—Henry  Ward  Beeoher. 


Clearwater,  Neb. 

Bear  Daughters  in  Zion: — I  am  impressed  to 
write  to  you  this  morning. 

I  was  at  the  memorial  services  yesterday,  and 
it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  nations  are  trem- 
bling with  fear,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  do 
show  that  it  is  time  to  be  awake  to  one*s  duty. 

I  am  the  mother  of  nine  children,  and  I  feel 
the  responsibility  of  that  calling.  The  desire 
of  my  heart  is  to  teach  them  to  be  pure  and 
holy  in  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds.  If  the 
parents  have  not  pure  thoughts,  deeds,  and  ac- 
tions, how  can  the  children  have  them?  And 
how  can  they  be  pure  if  only  the  mother  tries 
to  be  pure  and  holy?  The  thought  comes  to 
me  this  morning  that  the  father  has  a  great 
responsibility  in  this  case  too.  If  the  parents 
would  practice  pure  deeds  and  actions  with  one 
another,  the  children  would  become  more  pure. 
A  Sister  in  Zion. 


STERN  TESTIMONY. 

A  PHYSICIAN  was  quoted  the  other  day  as 
saying:  "Every  woman  who  has  grown  up 
in  a  corset,  no  matter  how  loosely  worn,  is 
deformed."  A  writer  adds:  **Thu8  mother- 
hood is  robbed  of  its  divinity;  for  all  children 
should  certainly  have  the  right  to  be  born 
healthy  and  whole,  and  not  come  into  the 
world  victims  of  deformed  mothers." 
Did  you  ever  know  a  physician  of  standing^ 
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and  integrity  who  did  not  denounce  more  or 
less  vehemently  the  wearing  of  corsets?  I 
once  heard  one  say,  with  flashing  eyes: 
"They  are  an  invention  of  the  Devil  I" 

A  friend  who  has  been  under  the  treatment 
of  an  eminent  specialist,  reports  him  as  say- 
ing: "I  wish  I  had  them  in  a  pile  and  could 
set  fire  to  them  I'' 

The  testimony  of  such  men  of  science  and 
broad  experience  is  valuable;  but  it  seems  to 
me  unnecessary  proof  to  any  woman  who  has 
a  mind  of  her  own.  From  her  experience 
and  reasoning  she  should  draw  the  same  con- 
clusion— the  corsets  are  detrimental  to  per- 
fect womanhood  and  motherhood.  Whatever 
mars  maternity  is  an  enemy  to  civilization 
and  Christianity.  Is  not  this  one  considera- 
tion enough  to  make  us  heed  the  counsel  of 
the  wise?  Should  the  added  argument  in 
favor  of  art  and  grace  and  beauty  be  neces- 
sary? 

Not  long  ago,  a  lady  was  conversing  with 
the  wife  of  a  prominent  missionary,  who  for 
years  had  resided  in  China.  As  is  usual,  the 
lady  expressed  horror  at  the  barbarous  cus- 
tom of  foot-binding.  The  missionary's  wife 
smiled  and  said  that  Chinese  women  do  not 
think  foot-binding  half  so  barbarous  as  the 
waist-binding  practiced  by  the  following  of 
European  fashions;  that  they  consider  tight- 
dressing  not  only  ugly,  but  such  a  display  of 
the  form  indecent. 

A  stern  rebuke  surely  I  It  seems  indeed  a 
presumption  for  us  to  preach  to  Chinese  a  re- 
ligion to  abolish  cruelty  of  foot-binding,  when 
by  a  "whale-bone"  prison  we  deform  and 
weaken  our  bodies  in  a  more  serious  way. 
The  Christianity  that  would  give  freedom  to 
the  feet,  should  certainly  call  for  emancipa- 
tion from  the  misery  of  corsets  and  tight 
dressing.  We  are  prone  to  think  the  Chi- 
nese heathen;  are  we  civilized? 

—Margaret  Bell  in  Woman's  Work, 


THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  AS  A  FRIEND. 
Last  evening  Rev.  Smith  Baker,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Maverick  Congregational  Church,  East  Boston, 
preached  upon  "The  Young  Woman  as  a 
Friend."  He  took  his  text  from  Ruth  1:16: 
'*Thy  people  shall  be  my  people." 

The  prevention  of  unhappy  marriages,  he 
flaid,  is  to  be  secured  not  so  much  by  change 
in  divorce  laws  as  in  a  more  rational  friend- 
ship-making before  marriage.  The  home  is 
God's  institution  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 


race  and  the  development  of  character.  It  is 
the  type  of  the  church  and  of  heaven — the 
eternal  home.  So  the  instinct  of  love  in 
woman  is  a  type  of  Christ's  love,  and  next  to 
the  love  of  God  is  the  purest  and  most  sacred 
passion  of  the  soul.  It  is  natural  for  a  young 
woman  to  think  of  and  to  plan  for  a  home. 
Woman's  mission  is  that  of  love.  Her  power 
and  her  glory  are  in  her  proper  exercise  of 
love.  It  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  mere  senti- 
'  ment— much  less  as  a  transient  passion — but  as 
a  sacred  influence. 

In  order  for  helpful  and  hopeful  friendship- 
making  there  are  some  suggestions.  There 
should  be  no  trifling  with  sincere  aflection. 
There  is  nothing  more  contemptible  in  the 
character  of  a  man  than  trifling  with  the  af- 
fections of  a  woman.  Such  a  young  man 
makes  an  unfaithful  husband,  and  nothing  so 
degrades  the  self-respect  of  a  young  woman  as 
the  habit  of  flirtation.  Friendship-making 
should  be  honest  and  sincere. 

A  young  woman  phould  form  no  friendship 
which  she  cannot  respect.  The  pleasures  of 
the  present  hour  afe  nothing  as  compared  to 
the  character  which  one  shall  admire  after- 
wards. Therefore,  never  marry  a  man  who  is 
not  a  manly  man,  and  whom  you  do  not  look 
up  to  in  some  sense  as  your  superior.  Next, 
never  marry  a  man  who  has  not  an  excellent 
reputation  among  men,  both  for  morals  and 
character,  for  a  man  whom  men  do  not  respect, 
no  wife  can  long  admire.  Never  marry  an  in- 
efficient man,  one  who,  no  matter  how  firm  in 
affection,  has  not  the  ability  to  more  than  take 
care  of  himself.  An  unambitious  young  man 
who  does  not  seek  to  be  somebody  in  society 
and  to  be  more  than  he  is  now,  is  not  fit  to  be 
,  the  husband  of  any  young  woman. 

Do  not  marry  a  man  who  has  not  self-denial. 
Self-denial  is  the  bottom  test  of  love.  He  asks 
you  to  give  up  your  name  and  home  for  him. 
What  will  he  give  up  for  you?  Remember 
your  influence  over  him  is  greatest  before  mar- 
riage, and  if  he  will  not  give  up  an  evil  habit 
to  win  you,  he  will  not  do  it  after  you  are  his. 
Do  not  marry  unless  there  is  a  fourfold  sympa- 
thy between  you — physical,  mental,  social,  and 
religious  In  proportion  as  you  sympathize  in 
these  respects,  will  the  union  be  happy  and 
grow  in  joy.  Remember  that  the  social  love 
should  be  a  type  of  the  heavenly  love,  and 
that  man  always  respects  and  loves  a  woman 
most  when  he  feels  that  she  loves  God  more 
than  she  does  him. 

From  the  Boston  Daily  Herald  for  Mareb  12, 
18W. 
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LUCY  LYONS  RES8EOUIB,  EDITOR. 

^ 'Clear  thoughts  patiently  worked  out  and  freely  interchanged  before  action  is  called  for,  are  the  only 
means  of  making  that  action  wise,  permanent,  and  effective." 


THE  TEACHER'S  MISSION. 

l^hat  a  mission  is  thine,  O,  Teacher! 

Most  blessed  beyond  compare ; 
A  mission  an  angel  might  covet, 

Leading  the  youthful  and  fair 
To  the  one  '^altogether  lovely;" 

Bidding  them  sit  at  his  feet, 
Inhere  they  may  learn  precious  lessons 

Of  perfect  love,  rich  and  sweet. 

S.  S.  Teacher. 


"BLESSED  IS  JOHN.»»  (I.  T.) 
SwEBT  commendation  coming  from  the  lips  of 
the  Master.  I8  there  any  reason  why  all  those 
who  labor  faithfully  to  serve  him  in  whatever 
is  appointed  for  them  to  do,  should  not  expect 
and  receive  the  same?  None!  Then  fellow- 
workers  whether  we  are  surcessful  according  to 
OUT  own  ideas  of  the  way  in  which  our  work 
ought  to  be  done,  whether  we  seem  to  accom- 
plish as  we  desire,  let  us,  like  John,  work  in 
expectation  of  His  coming  with  true  and  faith- 
ful hearts— and  we  will  be  blessed.  And  when 
the  days  come,  as  they  sometimes  do,  that  we 
doubt  if  we  are  doing  well,  let  us  see  to  it  that 
the  Master  knows  oar  doubts  and  fears  by 
special  word  to  him,  and  if  we  have  been  faith- 
ful, word  will  come  back  to  us  again  that  will* 
comfort,  strengthen,  and  give  fresh  courage  as 
it  did  to  John  in  prison. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  BENEFICENCE 
OF  THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  gaining  this  end  is 
to  distinctly  teach  systematic  giving.  Hap- 
hazard giving  to  God  is  not  in  accordance  with 
his  word.  Of  course  all  are  not  able  to  give 
alike,  but  if  each  one  sincerely  tries  to  do  what 
be  can,  not  measuring  by  others,  but  according 
to  the  ability  God  has  given  him,  God's  bless- 
ing will  be  upon  him,  for  he  knows  the  heart 
of  everyone  and  knows  whether  or  not  we  are 
selfishly  keeping  back  aught  that  should  be 
cheerfully  given  to  him  who  has  given  every- 
thing to  us.  The  young  should  be  taught  to 
give  from  right  motives,  not  simply  because 
others  give,  but  because  it  is  a  duty  required 
by  God.  Christ  said  in  reproving  the  Phari- 
sees "for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and. 


cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  mat- 
ter of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith: 
these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone."  Systematic  beneficence, 
the  giving  of  tithes  and  offerings,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  Christian's  duty.  It  is  a  joy  to 
aid  a  cause  that  is  dear  to  us,  and  we  delight 
to  give  to  one  whom  we  love,  so  when  love  for 
our  Master  and  his  cause  is  strong  in  our  hearts 
it  will  be  pleasure  combined  with  duty  to  give 
freely  of  the  means  God  has  bestowed  upon  us. 
And  then  we  can  from  heart- felt  experience 
teach  the  young,  growing  hearts  and  minds  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  giving  to  God,  laying  up 
for  ourselves  treasures  in  heaven.  Impress 
upon  them  the  assurance  of  God's  love  for  a 
cheerful  giver,  and  that  a  willing  spirit  and  lov- 
ing heart  are  more  needful  than  wealth  to  prove 
what  a  child  can  do  for  others.  Thomas  a 
Kempis  said,  "For  God  weigheth  more  with  how 
much  love  a  man  worketh  than  how  much  he 
doeth.  He  doeth  much  that  loveth  much."  As 
the  twig  is  bent  so  the  tree  grows,  and  as  the 
youth  of  our  school  is  taught  to  give  sys- 
tematically and  willingly  to  aid  God's  cause, 
the  habit  of  giving  and  the  desire  to  give  will 
grow  with  their  growth  and  strengthen  with 
their  strength,  so  that  to  encourage  liberality  in 
the  Sabbath  school  now  means  to  increase  the 
liberality  or  beneficence  of  both  Sabbath  school  ^ 
and  church  later  on.  Glancing  at  the  subject 
from  another  point  of  view,  we  find  that 
beneficence  according  to  Webster,  means  not 
not  only  bounty,  but  active  goodness,  and  the 
practice  of  doing  good.  To  increase  active 
goodness  in  the  Sabbath  school,  each  individual 
must  be  more  and  more  earnest  in  his  Chris- 
tian life.  The  love  of  God  to  us  and  a  keen 
sense  of  our  responsibility  to  Jesus,  should  in- 
spire each  and  every  worker  to  renewed  and 
whole-souled  earnestness  in  the  advancement 
of  his  kingdom.  To  increase  the  practice  of  do- 
ing good,  scholars  should  be  taught  to  be  good, 
not  merely  theoretically,  but  practically,  for  in 
order  to  do  good,  one  must  firet  be  good.  Strive 
to  inculcate  clear  ideas  of  every-day  practical 
religion,  and  how  much  good  may  uncon- 
sciously be  done  by  the  influence  of  a  truly 
consistent  life;  and  how  plainly  everyone's 
faithfulness  may  be  shown  in  the  seem- 
ingly    unimportant    trifles    that    make    up< 
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each  day.  The  Bible  telle  us  that 
"even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings 
whether  his  work  be  pure  and  whether  it  be 
right.''  Frequently  urge  upon  the  scholars  the 
importance  of  taking  all  their  cares,  however 
childish  and  trifling  they  may  seem,  to  Jesus; 
to  those  who  are  younjr  and  surrounded  by 
many  temptations,  there  is  nothing  else  so 
helpful,  and  indeed  to  those  of  any  age  who 
sincerely  desire  to  serve  faithfully,  there  is  no 
help  so  sure,  so  strengthening,  and  lasting  as 
that  gained  by  casting  all  our  care  upon  Him 
who  careth  for  us.  If  active  goodness  be  in- 
creased, if  true.,  sincere  Christianity  glows  in 
the  breast  of  every  leader  and  teacher,  and 
many  of  the  scholars,  it  will  not  be  diflicult  to 
increase  the  beneficence  of  the  Sabbath  school 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

If  over  the  gates  of  Parsuiise 
Bright  emblems  of  the  virtues  stand, 

Methinks,  above  them  all,  mine  eyes 
Some  day  shall  see  an  open  hand. 

A  ONES  Moore. 
Jbbbky  Cit\'  Hziohts,  April  19. 1894. 


To  STAND  apart  from  a  child  and  tell  him  how 
he  ought  to  think  and  feel  may  be  a  means  of 
disheartening  him,  as  he  finds  himself  so  far 
from  the  correct  standard.  But  to  stand  with 
the  child  and  point  him  to  the  course  he  ought 


to  pursue  is  more  likely  to  inspire  him  to  hon- 
est efforts  in  that  direction. 

In  his  joys,  as  in  his  sorrows,  a  true  child 
wants  some  one  to  share  his  feelings  rather 
than  to  guide  them. 

He  who  would  make  children  happy  most 

do  for  them  and  do  with  them,  rather   than 

merely  give  to  them.    He  must  give  himself 

with  his  gifts,  and  thus  initiate  and  illuetrate, 

in  a  degree,  the  love  of  him  who  gave  himself 

to  us,  who  is  touched  with  the  sense  of  our  en- 

joyment  as  well  as  our  needs,  and  who,  with 

all  that  he  gives  us,  holds  out  an  expectation 

of  some  better  thing  in  store  for  us;   of  that 

which  passeth  knowledge  and  understanding, 

but  that  which  shall  fully  satisfy  our  hopes 

and  longings  when  at  last  we  have  it  in  our 

possession. 

— H.  C.  TrambulL 


Sunday  ecbool  teachers  cannot  overestimate 
the  importance  of  srcuring  a  large  store  of  good 
illustrations.  I  would  also  strongly  advise 
teachers  to  make  illustrations  of  their  own, 
jotting  down  anything  coming  in  their  way 
from  every-day  life  that  may  be  turned  to  ac- 
count. It  will  fully  repay  the  little  trouble 
that  is  required.  Our  beloved  Lord  is  our  ex- 
ample in  this  matter. 

—Baptist  TmcIiv. 
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Wait  not  till  the  little  hands  are  at  rest 

Ere  you  fill  them  full  of  flowers; 
Wait  rot  for  the  crowning  tuberose 

To  make  sweet  the  last  sad  hours; 
But  whilo  in  the  busy  household  band, 
Your  darlings  still  need  your  guiding  hand, 

O,  fill  their  lives  with  sweetness! 

Wait  not  till  the  little  hearts  are  still 

For  the  loving  look  or  praise; 
But  while  you  gently  chide  a  fault, 

The  good  deed  kindly  praise. 
The  word  you  would  speak  beside  the  bier 
Falls  sweeter  far  on  the  living  ear; 

O,  fill  young  lives  with  sweetness  I 

Ah,  what  are  kisses  on  cold,  clay  lips 

To  the  rosy  mouth  we  press, 
When  our  wee  one  flies  to  her  mother's  arms 

For  love's  tenderest  caress, 
Let  never  a  worldly  bauble  keep 


Your  heart  from  the  joy  each  day  should  reap, 
Circling  your  lives  with  sweetness. 

Give  thanks  each  morn,  for  the  sturdy  boys, 

Give  thanks  for  the  fairy  girls; 
With  a  dower  of  wealth  like  this  at  home 

Would  you  rifle  the  earth  of  pearls? 
Wait  not  for  death  to  gem  Love's  crown, 
But  daily  shower  life's  blessings  down, 

And  fill  young  hearts  with  sweetness. 

Remember  the  homes  where  the  light  has 

fled, 

Where  the  rose  has  faded  away; 

And  the  love  that  grows  in  youthful  hearts, 

O,  cherish  it  while  you  may  I 

And  make  your  home  a  garden  of  flowers, 

Where  joy  shall  bloom  through  childhood's 

hours. 

And  fill  young  hearts  with  sweetness. 

—Selected. 
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A  PEW  WORDS  WITH  THE  MEMBERS 
OP  ZION'S  RELIGIO-LITERARY 
SOCIETY. 
Wu-L  you  pardon  us,  dear  young  friends, 
for  the  intrusion,  if  intrusion  it  really  be,  to 
ask  your  attention  for  a  few  moments,  while 
we  speak  of  the  future  of  your  infant  so- 
ciety? 

You,  as  a  society,  arc  one  of  a  series  of 
links,  through  the  medium  of  which  is  to 
be  brought  to  pass  that  greatly  to  be  desired 
condition  of  things  outlined  in  the  familiar 
words: — 

'^For  the  earth  will  be  blessed. 
With  a  joy  to  rely  on ; 
From  the  East  to  the  West 
Through  the  glory  of  Zion.*' 

As  Latter  Day  Saints  we  fully  believe  the 
prophecy  contained  in  these  words,  and  If  as 
believers,  we  are  consistent,  then  we  must  be 
found  laboring  to  bring  it  to  pass.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  Zion  the  world  is  to  be 
blessed,  and  not  only  through  Zion,  but  by 
the  glory  of  Zion,  is  this  blessing  to  come. 

We  read,  *'The  glory  of  God  is  intelligence," 
hence  if  it  be  that  the  glory  which  is  to 
illuminate  Zion  is  God's  glory  it  will  be  that 
of  intelligence.  We  fully  understand  that 
*"rhe  wisdom  of  man  is  foolishness  with  God" 
hence  we  must  discriminate  between  wisdom, 
so-called,  and  intelligence.  Ignorance,  su- 
perstition, and  prejudice  are  ever  and 
always  the  foes  of  intelligence,  the  barriers 
of  advancement,  and  the  curse  of  any  people 
brought  under  their  sway.  These  weapons 
have  been  handled  perhaps  more  largely  by 
men  professing  to  be  followers  of  Christ  than 
by  any  other  class  of  people.  But,  when 
Zion  shall  arise  and  shine,  her  light  having 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  having  risen 
upon  her,"  there  will  be  rung  from  every 
tower,  steeple,  and  battlement  of  her  walls 
the  death  knell  of  these  foes  of  human  free- 
dom, these  enemies  of  God  and  the  onward 
march  of  his  cause,  and  their  place  will  be 
filled  with  the  banners  of  freedom — the  free- 
dom of  the  gospel  of  Christ — Christ  who  has 
called  us  not  into  bondage  but  into  the  free- 
dom of  God's  adopted  sons  and  daughters. 
What  does  this  freedom  mean?  Is  it  license? 
No,  truly;  but  it  is  the  freedom  of  obedience 
— the  freedom  of  loving  and  faithful  service — 
the  freedom  which  snaps  as  withered  twigs 


every  cord  of  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  supersti- 
tion, and  walks  forth  into  the  world — our 
Father's  world — to  cull  from  et-ery  source  the 
good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true, 
and  extends  the  hand  of  loving  service  wher- 
ever that  hand  is  needed. 

The  fetters  of  ignorance  are  the  fetters  of 
slaves,  for  as  Lowell  has  said: — 

"They  are  slaves  who  foar  to  3peak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three.'' 

Service  must  be  the  aim,  object,  and  end 
of  your  organization  or  it  becomes  a  ' 'sound- 
ing brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal."  The  field 
— the  harvest  field— in  which  all  your  ener- 
gies may  find  full  employment,  lies  all  around 
you.  Every  one  with  whom  you  associate, 
yes,  every  one  with  whom  you  come  in  the 
most  casual  contact  is  a  subject  for  your  in- 
fluence. Not  those  only  with  whom  inclina- 
tion leads  you  to  associate,  but  every  one  no 
matter  how  weak  and  erring  has  a  claim 
upon  you  for  all— yes,  every  atom  of  the  good 
it  is  in  your  power  to  do  them. 

Religion — the  religion  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ — is  practical.  Christ  did  not  stand 
aloof  from  the  people  but  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  them  gained  his  wonderful  influ- 
ence over  them  and  healed  them  with  a  touch 
of  his  hand.    Mrs.  Browning  has  said: — 

'The  sweetest  lives  are  those  to  duty  wed, 

Whose  deedSf  both  great  and  small, 
Are  close-knit  strands  of  an  unbroken  thread 

Where  love  ennobles  alL 
The    world  may  sound  no  trumpets,  ring  no 

belU— 
The  Book  of  Life  the  shining  record  tells. 

'"Thy  love  shall  chant  its  own  beatitudes 
After  its  own  life-working.    A  child's  kiss 
Set  on  thy  sighing  lips  shall  make  thee  glad ; 
A  poor  man  served  by  thee  shall  make  thee 
rich; 
A  sick  man  helped  by  thee  shall  make    thee 

strong ; 
Thou  shalt  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense 
Of  service  which  thou  rendereth. 

And  a  greater  than  Mrs.  Browning  has  de- 
clared, "Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you." 
Such  are  the  lives  the  world  is  needing  to- 
day and  whatever  may  be  the  discipline  mor- 
ally or  intellectually  which  Zion's  Religio  is 
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conferring  upon  you,  if  it  fail  in  this  direc- 
tion it  fails  in  all. 

But  for  Zion's  Religio- Literary  there  is  no 
such  word  as  fail.  We  said  it  was  one  of  the 
series  of  links,  and  we  might  have  added 
links  of  God's  own  forging.  It  is  possible 
for  those  now  connected  with  it  to  make  mis- 
takes, but  God  never  fails  in  that  which  he 
sets  his  hand  to  do  and  through  this  society 
as  an  arm  of  church  service,  is  the  blessing 
to  come.  '  "Through  the  glory  of  Zion"  the 
earth  is  to  be  blessed,  restored,  redeemed, 
and  while  the  glory  is  intelligence,  let  none 
fear  the  liberal  education  which  shall  lift 
them  above  the  shackles  of  ignorant  prejudice 
and  help  them  to  walk  forth  into  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But, 
far  above  all,  beyond  all,  and  meaning  more 
than  all,  my  young  friends,  don't  forget  that 
the  end  to  which  intelligence  (that  intelli- 
gence which  is  the  glory  of  Grod)  leads,  is 
service* 


Let  us  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
once  more  to  the  Autobiography  of  Bro.  Jo- 
seph Lu£P,  which  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Her- 
ald Office  at  an  early  day.  The  friends  and 
admirers  of  Bro.  Luff  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity afforded  them  for  testifying  their 
esteem  of  him  in  a  substantial  manner.  Bro. 
Luflf,  like  most  of  our  ministry,  is  not  rich  in 
this  world's  goods  and  now  that  he  has 
yielded  to  the  many  urgent  requests  of  his 
friends  in  publishing  his  autobiography  in 
book  form,  we  trust  that  loss  will  not  accrue 
to  him  by  having  done  so. 

The  price  of  the  volume,  neatly  and  sub- 
stantially bound  in  cloth  will  be  $1.25.  This 
includes  mailing. 

There  are  few  in  the  church  who  do  not 
indulge  themselves  in  buying  one  or  more 
volumes  a  year.  To  such  we  say,  Consider 
whether  Bro.  Luff  has  no  claims  upon  you. 


Is  there  a  volume  to  be  found  more  worthy  of 
preservation  and  circulation  as  an  exponent 
of  the  truth,  than  this  one?  It  is  adapted  to 
the  capacity  and  thorough  understanding  of 
your  children.  Can  you  afford  to  fail  in  ob- 
taining a  copy? 

We  do  not  think  yot  can,  and  feeling  confi- 
dent that  the  entire  edition  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted would  advise  you  to  send  in  your 
orders  early.  In  addition  to  the  portrait  of 
Bro.  Luff,  the  volume  will  contain  an  excel- 
lent likeness  of  his  mother,  also  a  group  of  hi£ 
entire  family.  Send  all  orders  to  David 
Dancer,  Box  82,  Lamoni,  Iowa. 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  help  remind- 
ing the  young  people  of  Zion's  Religio-Lit- 
erary  Society  that  in  helping  to  sell  and 
circulate  this  book  is  found  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  the  gospel  in  a  form  to 
both  attract  and  interest  those  who  read. 
Think  of  it,  young  friends,  and  act  upon  it. 


A  PAPKR  which  should  interest  all  thinking 
women,  particularly  mothers,  is  Mrs.  Alzfna 
Parsons  Stevens'  discussion  of  "The  Child,  the 
Factory,  and  the  State"  in  the  June  Arena, 
Mrs.  Stevens  is  the  Assistant  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  she  has  all 
the  facts  at  her  fingers*  ends  and  knows  what 
she  is  writing  about.  The  picture  she  shows— 
a  plain  statement  of  statistics — of  disease  and 
misery,  and  slave-wages  and  insecure  employ- 
ment  should  make  some  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  had  happy  child- 
hoods and  strive  to  secure  happiness  for  their 
own  little  ones. 


Anyone  thinking  of  purchasing  a  cornet 
for  use  in  either  choir  or  band  or  both  would 
do  well  before  purchasing  to  correspond 
with  F.  E.  Cochran,  Lamoni,  Iowa,  who  has  a 
good  instrument  which  he  offers  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.    Write  to  him. 


LEANING    ON    THEE. 

BY  JOSEPH  DEWSNUP,  SEN. 

Savior  divine,  all  gloom  dispel,  Redeemer  of  my  sin-bound  soul, 

Bright  let  my  pathway  be;  Thy  smile  is  dear  to  me; 

Fain  would  I  walk  the  road  to  bliss.  Through  suffering  thy  perfection  came, 

Leaning  for  help  on  thee.  O  Savior,  perfect  me.    ^ 


Author  of  light,  sweet  source  of  strength, 

My  guide  for  ever  be; 
Thy  sonship  through  obedience  came, 

O  let  me  lean  on  thee  I 

Hanchsster,  England,  April  9,  1894. 


I  ask  not  much,  my  gracious  Lord, 
O  hear  thy  servant's  plea! 

Vouchsafe  the  boon  I  seek  in  love, 
And  let  me  lean  on  thee. 
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FORMATION    OP    CHARACTER. 


A  LECTURE  BY  JUDGE  GOODWIN. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— 

WHEN  we  first  meet  an  indi- 
vidual an  impression  is  made 
upon  us;  sometimes  of  good, 
sometimes  of  evil. 

We  say  to  ourselves:  **I  would 
trust  that  man  just  on  his  face,"  or  **I 
do  not  care  to  know  that  man  any  bet- 
ter; there  is  something  about  him 
which  carries  to  me  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust." 

What  is  it  that  attracts  or  repels 
us? 

Is  it  something  within  us,  or  is  it 
something  that  for  the  moment  flashes 
from  the  stranger's  face,  and  gives  to 
us  the  impression  of  his  soul? 

I  incline  to  this  latter  belief. 

If  half  a  dozen  persons  climb  a 
mountain,  though  all  look  upon  the 
same  scenery,  the  description  of  the 
mountain  made  by  each  one  will  be 
different  from  that  of  either  of  the 
others. 

One  will  mark  only  the  striking 
points,  those  that  a  hunter  or  trapper 
or  frontiersman  would  consider  in 
order  to  know  the  place  if  returned 
to  it  a  year  or  ten  years  hence. 

The  second  will  be  estimating  only 
the  elevations  and  where  the  best 
grades  could  be  established  in  order 
to  made  an  easy  ascent. 

The  third  will  mark  only  the  flora. 
Every  tree  and  shrub  and  flower  and 
twining  vine  will  be  noted. 

The  fourth  will  study  only  the 
alphabet  of  the  rocks,  and  will  note 
only  the  seams  which  the  ages  have 
chiseled  in  the  rugged  face  of  the 
height. 

The  fifth  will  be  entranced  by  the 


lights  and  shades.  The  height  will 
be  to  him  but  a  picture  swung  there 
by  the  great  Artist  for  the  ^mira- 
tion of  mortals. 

The  sixth  will  hardly  note  the 
height  itself,  but  will  be  drinking  in 
the  vision,  which,  as  the  elevation  in- 
creases, extends  the  horizon  and  con- 
stantly unfolds  new  splendors. 

But  a  photograph  will  make  clear 
what  each  one  saw,  what  each  one 
failed  to  see,  for  it  will  be  the  impres- 
sion which  the  sunlight  will  make, 
and  the  sunlight  is  at  once  impartial 
and  all- observing. 

Character  is  the  photograph  of  the 
human  soul.  No  matter  how  subtle 
the  intellect;  no  matter  with  what 
adroitness  men  and  women  may  con- 
ceal their  true  natures,  as  the  days  and 
nights  of  a  human  life  advance  and 
recede,  at  length  the  light  of  the  soul, 
shining  out  through  that  life,  results 
in  a  picture  which  reveals  all  that  is 
rugged  and  grand  and  beautiful 
within  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
showing  all  the  scars  and  seams 
which  sorrow  or  vice  or  crime  has 
made  upon  it. 

This  picture  which  shines  out  from 
a  life  or  back  upon  it— for  in  many 
cases  the  negatives  are  not  prepared 
until  the  lives  are  closed— makes  that 
impression  upon  mankind  which  is 
called  character. 

Where  the  evil  exceeds  the  good, 
the  negative  is  so  blurred  that  no 
picture  worth  seeing  remains. 

From  the  intellect  alone,  even  when 
attended  by  a  multitude  of  graces,  no 
refiection  of  character  worth  preserv- 
ing can  be  secured. 
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A  hundred  years  ago  two  men  were 
living  in  our  country.  One  was  an 
Apollo  in  form  and  every  grace  of 
mind  seemed  to  be  his.  Men.  in  his 
presence,  were  magnetized  by  the 
charm  of  his  bearing  and  the  flashings 
of  his  inscrutable  mind.  A  great  judge, 
who  was  a  little  later  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  said  of  him:  **He  can  in 
twenty  minutes  so  beguile  and  involve 
a  jury  that  it  often  takes  me  forty 
minutes  to  undo  the  meshes  of  the 
net  in  wbicli  he  has  ensnared  it." 

He  captivated  strong  men  and  gifted 
and  beautiful  women  alike.  He  per- 
suaded men  and  women  alike  against 
their  wills.  As  lawyer,  orator,  sol- 
dier, as  a  conversationalist  in  a  draw- 
ing room,  as  a  debater  on  the  hustings 
—everywhere  he  carried  men  with 
him  and  strode  the  earth  an  intellec- 
tual conqueror. 

The  other  man  was  slow  of  speech 
and  reserved  in  manner.  .  He  seldom 
smiled;  he  could  not  make  a  speech. 

He  was  a  soldier,  but,  except  in 
dauntless  courage,  he  never  developed 
any  of  the  attributes  of  a  great  gen- 
eral; he  left  no  writings  behind  him 
to  indicate  that  he  possessed  anything 
more  than  medium  intellectual  attri- 
butes. 

But  now,  after  a  century  has  been 
unwound,  the  stature  of  that  bright 
man  has  dwindled  almost  into  noth- 
ingness; that  of  the  other  is  magnified 
into  colossal  proportions,  and  the 
nations  of  the  whole  world  bow  down 
in  reverence  before  it. 

The  reason  is  that  the  light  which 
shone  out  from  the  soul  of  Aaron 
Burr  revealed  the  seams  and  scars 
which  come  of  dark  thoughts  and  sin- 
ister and  selfish  purposes,  and  they 
so  blur  the  picture  that  no  grace  can 
be  found  in  it;  while  the  light  which 
caught  and  illuminated  and  made  clear 
the  real  soul  of  the  silent  man,  estab- 
lishes that  below  his  seeming  stern 
exterior,  within  him  was  a  holy 
strength  of  purpose,  an  integrity 
which  could  not  be  swerved  one  jot 
from  a  straight  line;  a  self-abnegation 
which  ever  held  his  country  first  in 
his  thoughts,  an  absorbing  love  of 
liberty  and  justice,  and  a  sense  of 
duty  which  called  him  at  all  times  to 


hold  even  his  life  as  nothing  in  its 
service.  What  wonder  then  that 
when  to  George  Washington  was 
given  the  title  of  *'The  Father  of  His 
Country,"  the  world  hailed  it  as  ex- 
actly just,  that  men  repeat  it  with 
added  enthusiasm  as  the  years  roll  on, 
and  will  continue  to  repeat  it  to  the 
end  of  time,  with  admiration  reverent 
and  profound. 

This  grace  called  character  does  not 
depend  on  either  race  or  blood. 

The  great  Shawnee  was  an  untu- 
tored red  man,  but  he  stands  out  in 
history  a  stately  presence,  for,  when 
dying,  the  picture  that  his  soul  threw 
off  was  that  of  one  who  had  the  forti- 
tude and  valor  to  die  fighting  glori- 
ously among  his  people,  the  last  of  a 
race  of  chieftains,  who  prefer-red 
death  on  the  field  to  the  slow  decay  of 
surrender  and  servitude. 

You  have  read  Victor  Hugo's  great- 
est work  and  have  recognized  that 
from  his  brain  he  coined  Jean  Val jean, 
and  then  caused  the  desperate  ex-con- 
vict to  be  transfigured. 

That  is,  he  wove  into  the  story  the 
combination  necessary,  in  Hugo's 
thought,  to  touch  and  kindle  the 
latent,  holy  fire  which  he  beliered 
smouliers  in  every  human  breast,  no 
matter  how  depraved.  A  dull,  igno- 
rant peasant,  wrongly  convicted,  be- 
came a  galley  slave;  the  sufferings 
endured  in  the  galleys  fired  his  natur- 
ally dull  soul  until  he  became  a  mon- 
ster, and  finally  the  law  of  love, 
performing  its  perfect  work,  tamed 
the  wild  beast  so  completely,  that  at 
last  he  took  on  attributes  closely 
akin  to  those  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
negative  of  that  soul  shining  out  from 
the  brain  of  the  great  Frenchman,  is 
so  humble,  so  self-forgetting,  so  high. 
so  grand,  that  all  thoughtful  readers, 
even  while  knowing  the  story  to  b3  a 
fiction,  receive  from  it  a  more  firm  be- 
lief in  the  efficacy  of  all-embracin? 
charity,  gentleness  and  love,  and  at 
the  same  time  realize  that  character 
does  not  rest  on  genius;  that  in  its 
loftiest  form  it  as  often  seeks  in  the 
hut  as  in  the  palace  for  a  tabernacle 
to  dwell  in  and  to  illuminate. 

We  say  the  story  is  a  fiction.  That 
is  not  quite  true.  The  fictitious  Jean 
Valjean  fixes  forever  the  character  of 
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"Victor  Hugo  in  the  record  of  the  ages. 
We  see  two  men  nominated  for 
office.  They  possess  about  equal  at- 
tainments; so  far  as  it  is  known  they 
have  both  lived,  to  date,  respactable 
lives.  They  stand  on  the  same  plane 
in  the  business  world,  and  yet  we  say 
of  one:  "I  wonder  if  enough  j>eopl3 
appreciate  that  man  to  elect  him?" 
While  of  the  other  we  say :  *  *Is  it  pos- 
sible for  that  man  to  deceive  enough 
people  into  voting  for  him  to  elect 
him?" 

If  asked  why  we  have  those  reflec- 
tions, we  might  not  be  able  to  explain. 
The  reason  is,  the  soul  of  each  has 
begun  to  shine  outward  to  make  at 
last  a  complete  picture;  one  is  clear 
before  our  soul's  eytes;  the  other  is 
•clouded. 

These  pictures  are  forming  around 
every  man  and  woman  and  they  do  not 
fade  so  long  as  the  name  of  the  mortal 
is  remembered. 

They  appear  before  the  face  of  the 
business  man  as  we  watch  him  day  by 
day.  They  accompany  the  physician 
to  the  sick  room  and  carry  soothing 
or  unrest,  as  may  be,  to  the  patient 
weakened  by  disease.  They  rise  from 
the  face  of  the  Judge  and  take  their 
station  beside  the  emblem  of  Justice 
over  his  head,  and  men  instinctively, 
though  unconsciously,  realize  whether 
the  two  are  in  harmony  or  not.  They 
shine  out  through  the  types  that  make 
the  newspaper,  and  men  a  thousand 
or  ten  thousand  miles  away,  upon 
reading  the  paper  for  a  few  weeks,  by 
the  pictures  know  the  character  of  the 
editor. 

They  flash  out  from  the  face  of  the 
clergyman  as  he,  from  before  the  altar, 
appeals  to  mortals  to  live  nobler  lives, 
and  his  words  are  effective  in  just  such 
proportion  as  the  pictures  seem  to  as- 
similate with  the  face  on  the  cross, 
above  and  behind  the  sacred  desk. 

We  meet  women  upon  the  streets, 
women  of  all  grades,  and  sometimes 
are  startled  by  the  pictures  that  are 
reflected  from  the  eyes  of  great  ladies, 
the  pictures  of  selfishness,  hard-heart- 
edness  and  false  pride,  while  again 
around  one  whom  the  world  holds  as 
lost,  is  something  not  unlike  a  halo, 
and  in  the  picture  that  her  face  throws 
off,  wo  read  that  the  sentinel  angel. 


who  takes  down  the  records  of  human 
lives,  has  written  of  her  and  placed  his 
signet  on  the  scroll,  that  all  the  dark 
lines  of  her  life  were  made  by  poverty 
and  sorrow  and  an  absorbing  love,  and 
that  forgiveness  awaits  her. 

The  man  who  deceives  his  fellow- 
man  is  the  one  who  can  interpose  an- 
other picture  between  the  real  one  and 
the  world.  The  picture  that  the  brain 
reflects,  hides  the  one  reflected  by  the 
soul,  and  sometimes  this  false  picture 
obscures  the  real  one  even  until  long 
after  life  ceases. 

We  see  nations  in  one  generation 
building  monuments  and  triumphal 
arches  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  men 
and  women  whom  a  former  generation 
burned  at  the  stake.  This  is  because, 
with  the  evolution  of  enlightenment, 
the  eyes  of  modem  men  have  taken  on 
a  clearer  vision  and  see  pictures  that 
the  dull  eyes  of  their  ancestors  could 
not  discern.  Partisan  blindness  shuts 
out  the  vision  of  many  an  eye.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  supplied  the  best  illus- 
tration of  this  in  modern  times.  The 
clear  instinct  of  the  people,  at  mention 
of  his  name  and  candidacy  for  Presi- 
dent, caught  certain  flashes  in  the 
ether  which  pointed  to  them  the  way, 
and  they  elected  him  President.  When 
the  so-called  statesmen  of  the  Capital 
looked  upon  him  they  turned  away  in 
despair.  Their  thought  was,  **A  crisis 
involving  the  life  or  death  of  this  Na- 
tion is  upon  us,  and  for  Chief  Magis- 
trate a  buffoon  and  a  boor  has  been 
elected.  What  have  we  to  hope  for 
from  one  so  uncouth  ?  He  knows  noth- 
ing of  statecraft,  nothing  of  politics, 
nothing  of  the  graces  of  the  schools; 
his  contact  with  men  has  been  only 
with  the  half- tamed  men  of  the  West. 
Has  fate  decreed  that  the  end  of  the 
Nation  shall  be  a  farce  and  a  mighty 
trasredy  combined?" 

The  illustrated  papers  pictured  him 
as  an  ape  and  a  gorilla,  and,  when  the 
war  became  sore,  described  him  as  the 
incarnation  of  cruelty. 

The  eyes  of  those  around  him  were 
blinded.  They  could  not  see  the  pic- 
ture which  the  steadfast  soul  dimly 
outlined  on  the  sad,  gentle,  and  pa- 
tient face,  no  more  than  we  can  see 
the  butterfly  in  the  worm.  Thus  the 
years  went  on,  until  the  Nation  which 
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had  laughed  when  it  was  told  them 
that  two  hundred  thousand  men  would 
be  needed  saw  two  million  men  in  the 
field,  and  until  there  was  mourning  in 
almost  every  home  because  of  the 
war's  awful  exactions. 

But  the  man  was  still  at  the  helm. 
The  people  still  saw  clearly.  When 
the  dedication  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  battlefields  was  called  for  and 
the  foremost  orator  of  the  day 
devoted  three  hours  to  the  theme, 
and  then  when  this  care-worn  man  in 
five  minutes  said  more  than  the  great 
orator  had  said  in  three  hours,  the 
flashes  from  the  soul  became  more 
distinct,  and  the  learned  men  around 
him  began  to  understand  how  certain 
men  had  stamped  themselves  on 
their  respective  ages,  even  though 
there  were  no  schools  for  them  in 
youth,  and  no  reporters  to  take  down 
their  words  later  in  life. 

After  that  the  cartoons  vanished; 
after  that  the  boldest  newspaj>ers 
hushed  their  abuse,  but  still  there 
were  private  sneers  and  a  pitying 
condescension  toward  one  so  destitute 
of  grace. 

His  second  inaugural  address  re- 
newed the  flashes.  In  that  men  saw 
a  picture,  dimly,  of  all-embracing 
tenderness,  but  also  a  lofty  purpose, 
a  manliness,  patriotism  and  a  devotion 
to  duty  which  could  not  be  shaken. 

Still  they  did  not  know  the  man  un- 
til the  soul,  forsaking  the  tired  and 
wasted  body  revealed  itself  in  full. 
Then  the  wan  and  wasted  face  took 
on  a  glory  all  its  own;  then  suddenly, 
a  colossal  figure,  robed  in  everlasting 
light,  rose  out  of  that  pitiful  death 
chamber;  then  the  full  vision  of  a 
lofty  soul,  consecrated  to  duty,  shone 
before  them;  then  the  men  of  the 
schools  bowed  down  before  the  m<»m- 
ory  of  this  child  of  the  frontier;  then 
the  champions  of  the  graces  of  modem 
society  realized  that  there  was  a 
higher  grace  than  they  could  teach; 
then  the  learned  statesmen  confessed 
that  the  instinct  of  the  common  peo- 
ple was  correct;  that  the  reason 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  President 
was  because  of  worth  alone;  that  God 
permitted  no  mistakes  in  giving  the 
trust  of  upholding  liberty  in  our  land, 
and  of  staying  the  Nation  through 


the  anguish  of  a  second  birth,  to  the 
wisest  and  ablest  and  most  steadfast, 
as  well  as  the  most  merciful  and 
gentle  of  men.  Ever  since,  his  grave 
has  been  a  shrine,  and  year  by  year 
the  halo  that  surrounds  his  memory 
takes  on  deeper  tints,  as  men  better 
understand  the  nature  of  the  match- 
less man. 

While  the  war  was  on,  the  only  pic- 
ture which  the  soul  of  Grant  gave  off 
was  that  of  an  indomitable  fighter, 
and  men  called  him  **The  Butcher." 

When  he  dictated  terms  to  General 
Lee,  then  men  began  to  catch  flashes 
of  his  real  self;  when  at  last,  smitten 
by  a  fatal  malady,  he  kept  death  wait- 
ing at  the  door  until  he  could  com- 
plete a  work,  to  secure  the 
independence  of  his  loved  ones,  the 
picture  showed  just  what  he  was  and 
fixed  his  character  forever. 

Ask  Southern  men  who  was  the 
greatest  General  on  their  side  in  the 
mighty  war,  and  they  invaribly  an- 
swer: General  Robert  E.  Lee.  Still. 
in  history  it  will  be  recorded  that 
either  of  two  or  three  Generals  were 
his  superior.  Why,  then,  this  con- 
fusion of  thought?  The  others  were 
mere  soldiers;  Lee  was  something 
more.  It  is  easy  to  think  of  Lee  as 
men  think  of  Washington.  The  oth- 
ers were  great,  educated  soldiers,  but 
had  Lee  been  stolen  by  savages  from 
his  cradle,  he  would,  before  he 
reached  manhood,  by  natural  selec- 
tion, have  become  chief  of  the  tribe, 
because  in  his  presence  the  savages 
would  have  been  awed  by  a  light  from 
his  soul,  which  they  could  not  have 
explained,  but  which  would  have  sub- 
dued their  wills  to  his. 

The  confusion  arises  in  estimating 
the  greatest  man  as  the  gratest  sol- 
dier. 

I  have  said  that  the  highest  charac- 
ter does  not  depend  upon  genius.  It 
is  true. 

Indeed,  when  genius  poises  its 
wings,  essaying  to  mount  on  high,  the 
string  to  give  it  connection  with  the 
earth  and  to  insure  a  glorious  fight 
must  be  character,  else  it  will  fall 
helpless  as  a  kite  that  has  no  earthly 
stay. 

You  may  doubt  this  and  point  to 
the  immortality  of  Napoleon,  despite 
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the  shadows  that  environ  his  memory. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  supremely  sel- 
'fish,  that  he  had  a  boundless  ambition 
and  was  fierce  and  often  cruel  in  his 
methods;  but  behind  all  he  dreamed 
of  making  Prance  the  very  splendor 
of  the  earth.  He  believed  in  justice 
to  the  poor,  and"  more  than  any  other 
man  he  taught  the  world  that  there  is 
no  divinity  which  hedges  kings  about; 
that  the  only  real  sovereignity  is  in 
the  brain  and  heart. 

So  over  the  bier  of  the  great  Julius 
there  formed  a  halo,  and  through  it 
men  discerned  that  in  his  life  his 
dream,  after  all,  was  more  to  exalt 
Rome  than  to  exalt  himself,  and 
though  he  wished  to  be  the  chief 
agent  in  the  work,  he  was  ready,  at 
any  moment,  to  give  his  life  to  Rome. 
Byron  had  many  faults,  but  at 
length  he  showed  his  willingness  to 
die  to  emancipate  a  distressed  land, 
and  then  men  saw  that  had  his  youth 
been  disciplined,  and  his  better  self 
awakened  earlier,  he  would  have  been 
as  sovereign  a  man  as  he  was  a  poet. 

The  grace  of  Wellington  was  the 
consecration  of  his  life  to  duty;  and 
in  the  same  rank  was  Von  Moltke, 
and  we  may  search  the  shining  list  of 
great  names  which  have  lighted  the 
world,  and  where  some  overmastering 
holy  passion  cannot  be  found,  the 
only  picture  that  exalted  genius  leaves 
for  succeeding  ages  to  study  is  like 
that  which  gave  to  the  furious  Hun 
the  title  of  the  **Scourge  of  God." 

Socrates  was  forced  to  drink  the 
fatal  hemlock,  but  how  impotent  are 
the  abrasions  of  the  ages  to  grind 
one  glorious  tint  from  the  negative 
which  the  light  of  truth,  emanating 
from  his  soul,  made,  while  his  ac- 
cusers, where  are  they?  Who  can 
repeat  their  names? 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  ancients  to 
apotheosize  certain  of  their  country- 
men. That  was  but  a  natural  custom, 
for  now  and  then  there  lived  and  died 
among  them  a  man  whose  soul,  on 
taking  its  flight,  reflected  back  a 
picture  in  which  every  tint  was  one 
of  splendor,  and  upon  which  there 
could  not  be  found  one  earthly  stain. 
What  more  natural  than  that  they 
henceforth  shonld  class  him  with  the 
immortals? 


Just  before  General  Lyon  died  at 
Wilson  Creek,  he  three  times  rallied 
his  broken  lines  and  led  them  into 
batttle  against  overwhelming  odds. 
How  was  he  able  to  do  it?  It  was  not 
by  his  courage,  alone,  for  brave  men 
were  the  rule  there.  I  think  the  will 
he  left  solved  the  mystery.  It  stated 
that  inasmuch  as  all  that  he  was  and 
all  that  he  possessed  had  been  acquired 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  had  educated  him,  to 
that  government  he  returned  the 
fortune  that  he  had  held  in  trust.  It 
was  that  love  of  country  and  that  de- 
votion to  duty,  which,  shining  out 
from  his  soul  through  his  eyes,  gave 
his  men  the  inspiration  to  follow  him, 
even  unto  death. 

Nations,  like  men,  have  characters 
and  the  souls  of  nations  are  throwing 
off  composite  pictures  constantly. 

In  the  first  fateful  day  when  the 
**Merrimac"  dropped  down  the  James 
River  and  assailed  the  Union  fleet  in 
Hampton  Roads,  the  '^Cumberland" 
was  sunk.  With  her  the  crew,  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  and  all  her  great 
guns  went  down.  But  when  the  bat- 
tle-cloud lifted  and  was  borne  away, 
over  the  wreck  and  the  death,  the 
flag  of  the  great  ship  was  still  floating 
serenely  in  all  its  splendor,  and  it  was 
a  symbol  of  power  invincible,  because 
the  sovereign  majesty  of  the  great 
Republic  was  behind  it;  the  glories 
of  the  great  Republic  wrapped  it 
around  like  a  garment  of  light. 

Why  is  the  flag  of  Great  Britain 
different  from  that— say  of  Egypt? 

Why,  indeed!  The  soul  of  the 
British  nation  has  been  painting  pic- 
tures upon  it  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  tints  upon  it  reflect  a  thousand 
triumphs,  extending  through  all  zones 
and  among  all  peoples. 

There  is  a  tint  made  by  Richard, 
the  lion-hearted,  when  shivering  his 
lances  against  the  furious  Saracens. 
There  are  tints  which  reflect  the 
glories  which  came  to  England  when 
the  stern  barons  wrested  the  great 
charter  from  a  sullen  King;  some  of 
the  iron  power  of  Cromwell  is  re- 
flected on  its  folds;  the  enchantment  of 
Bacon,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Milton 
mellows  and  sanctifies  its  light;  there 
are  fiashes  that  were  fixed  there  when 
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the  great  Armada  was  scattered; 
there  are  the  flaming  splendors  which 
came  with  the  Battle  of  the  Nile; 
with  Trafalgar;  with  Waterloo;  with 
Lucknow;  with  the  charge  of  the  Six 
Hundred  at  BalaklavJ^.  There  is  a 
ray  from  the  open  sepulcher  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  in  the  icy  North;  an- 
other from  the  jungles  of  Abyssinia, 
to  which  place  England  sent  an  army 
to  teach  a  barbarous  King  the  danger 
of  insulting  an  English  citizen.  From 
every  clime  the  rays  converge  to  make 
a  picture  of  that  invincible  manhood, 
which  has  stretched  England's  domin- 
ions and  established  England's  pres- 
tige and  power,  English  law  and 
literature,  all  the  great  world  around. 

A  glimpse  at  the  fla^  of  France  is 
enough  to  show  how  the  French  soul 
was  reflected  from  Marengo,  and 
Austerlitz,  and  Borodino,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  fields. 

Behind  the  fla^  of  Germany  there 
appears  the  image,  magnified,  of  the 
Great  Fritz,  and  all  the  other  chief- 
tains who,  in  council  and  on  the  field, 
finally  united  and  consolidated  the 
marvelous  German  Empire. 

Scotland  long  ago  united  her  crown 
with  England,  but  she  yielded  none 
of  that  enchantment  which  was  re- 
flected from  her  old,  rude  chieftains 
and  her  deathless  poets,  and  which 
makes  for  her  a  distinct  picture  which 
is  framed  in  light  in  the  gallery  of  the 


The  ruling  tint*  which  makes 
radiant  all  these  flags,  is  the  reflected 
light  which  comes  of  love  of  country. 
What  Englishman  would  not  die  for 
England?  To  the  French  heart, 
what  other  land  is  worth  mentioning 
in  comparison  to  France?  To  the 
German,  what  is  there  outside  the 
Fatherland? 

Love  of  country  is  a  wonderful  at- 
tribute. Its  effulgence  shining  on  the 
flag  of  Erin  is  so  intense  that  the  sor- 
rows, the  hardships,  the  privations, 
and  the  heartaches  suffered  there,  as 
outlined,  serve  only  to  give  a  shaded 
background  to  the  chaste  and  holy 
picture  which  is  reflected  from  the 
Irish  soul  upon  her  flag. 

The  same  national  trait  is  what, 
blazing  out  from  the  soul  of  Rome, 
lighted  with  immortal  tints  her  Im- 


perial Eagles,  notwithstanding  the- 
cruelties  involved  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  that  great  race. 

But  there  was  more  to  old  Rome. 
There  was  the  devotion  of  Horatius, 
Regulus,  Brutus;  there  was  the  an- 
cient Roman  honor;  there  was  the  five 
hundred  years  of  vittuous  Roman 
wives;  the  light  in  vista's  Temple 
and  the  invincible  valor  which  nerved 
the  Roman  arm  for  seven  hundred 
years.  All  these  threw  off  their  pie- 
tures  and  they  gave  a  solemn  splendor 
to  the  majestic  nation  which  floods  its 
memory  with  a  light  which  is  an 
eternal  flame. 

You  have  read  of  the  settlement  of 
New  England;  of  the  bigotry  and 
often  boorish  savagery  which  pre- 
vailed there;  how  a  religious  zeal 
caused  thut  old  race  to  be  often  cruel 
and  every  day  unreasonable.  You 
have  thanked  God  a  thousand  times 
that  it  was  not  your  lot  to  live  with 
such  a  people,  a  people  that  made  the 
most  natural  manifestations  of  humaa 
affections  seem  like  sins;,  followers  ot 
a  creed  which  was  almost  ready  to 
indict  the  robin  and  the  lark  for  sing- 
ing their  praises  on  God's  Sabbath. 

Still  you  reverence  that  old  band. 
You  think  of  their  patience  under 
mighty  distresses;  the  spectacle  of 
men  and  delicate  women  and  little 
children,  kneeling,  while  looking  a 
desolate  winter  and  wilderness  in  the 
face,  singing  praises  for  the  mercies 
that  had  been  vouchsafed,  is  in  your 
thought,  and,  outside  the  dull  pages 
of  history,  you  are  touched  by  a  pie- 
ture  which  shines  down  upon  you,  and 
though  all  the  tints  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned, there  are  glimpses  of  an 
innate  manhood  great  enough  to  found 
a  race,  of  a  womanhood  so  gentle,  so 
patient,  so  brave,  so  lofty,  and  so 
true,  that  you  can  but  warm  in  ad- 
miration. 

In  the  picture,  too,  is  seen  a  fixed- 
ness of  purpose  not  to  be  baffled.  A 
holy  faith  not  to  be  shaken,  a  sense  of 
justice  not  to  be  turned  aside.  With 
all  is  blended  a  patriotism  which  ab- 
sorbed their  lives. 

The  people  were  encumbered  by  ig- 
norance, by  superstition,  by  bigotry, 
but  the  motives  behind  all  were  grand; 
they  built  schoolhouses  to  gain  more 
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light,  and  they  had  within  their  race 
the  elements  to  put  down  in  their  own 
system  and  in  their  own  lives,  that 
which  was  wrong,  so  soon  as  they 
could  discern  the  wrong,  and  hence 
the  picture  which  the  character  of 
that  people  gave  off,  is  panoplied 
with  celestial  light. 

By  that  picture  their  personality  is 
stamped  upon  the  world  with  clear 
distinctness;  they  make  one  of  the 
rests  in  the  stairs  of  history;  if  they 
were  bigoted  and  perverse,  still  there 
was  a  sincerity  and  earnestness,  and 
an  obedience  to  the  commands  of  jus- 
tice, however  much  the  sense  of 
justice  might  be  misguided,  a  respect 
for  law,  a  love  of  order,  and  with  all, 
an  indei)endence  of  thought  and  a  de- 
termination to  be  their  own  masters, 
that  single  them  out  as  a  distinct  peo- 
ple, and,  moreover,  a  people  that  in 
their  day,  made  a  controlling  factor 
in  the  civilization  of  mankind,  and  a 
mighty  factor  in  the  emancipation  of 
man  from  the  chains  that  priests  and 
kings  had  welded  upon  the  human 
race. 

In  the  pictures  which  rose  from  the 
souls  of  that  race,  and  which  shine 
above  their  ancient  burial  places,  we 
discern  that  the  elements  at  work 
within  them  were  potent  enough  to 
subdue  all  opposition  whether  it  came 
from  physical  or  mental  suffering,  or 
in  the  form  of  armed  enemies,  and 
while  moving  on  their  own  humble, 
but  lofty  lines,  at  the  same  time  to 
subdue  what  was  misguided  in  their 
own  stubborn  natures. 

Nature  herself  often  throws  off 
solemn  impressions  as  though  she, 
too,  had  a  soul. 

Did  you  ever  consider  in  its  deeper 
phases  a  great  mountain  like  Shasta 
or  Ranier?  Did  you  ever  try  to  com- 
prehend the  majesty  with  which  it 
performs  its  silent  work? 

It  bares  its  awful  brow  uncomplain- 
ingly to  receive  the  onset  of  the  tem- 
pest, the  hail  and  the  driving  snow; 
upon  its  crest  it  makes  a  home  for  the 
^inter  and  the  hoarfrost.  It  bears 
its  burden  without  plaint  and  serves 
its  unwelcome  guests  until  the  sun  re- 
turns in  the  spring,  seizes  and  smites 
them  and  makes  them  minister 
through  all  the  long  summer  to  the 


thirsty  valley  below,  giving  life  to 
tree  and  flower,  and  food  to  bird,  and 
beast,  and  man. 

Did  you  ever,  in  a  calm  day,  cross 
the  Gulf  Stream?  That  **river  in  the 
sea"  is,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  the 
great  ocean.  It  springs  into  full  life 
out  of  a  far  southern  sea:  it  makes  for 
itself  a  distinct  channel  in  the  turbu- 
lent waters;  it  moves  noiselessly  on 
its  lordly  way,  and  mingles  no  more 
with  the  billows  that  rage  around  it, 
than  does  the  life  of  a  true  man  be- 
come contaminated  with  the  lives  of 
the  unclean  of  the  earth.  In  its  path 
the  islands  of  the  far  north  are  kept 
warm  and  moist  by  it,  and  when  its 
work  is  finished,  into  the  air  and  into 
the  sea.  its  vitality  goes  out  without 
a  moan. 

Have  you  ever  contemplated  the 
splendor  of  the  pageant  through 
which  moisture  is  given  to  the  earth? 
The  sun  picks  up  the  water  from  far- 
off  tropic  seas;  the  air  loads  the  vapor 
upon  her  clouds;  the  winds  become 
their  carriers,  and  waft  them  inland; 
the  cold  comes  down  from  the  icy 
north,  seizes  and  compresses  them, 
and  causes  them  to  heap  their  burdens 
on  the  mountain-tops,  and  then  again 
the  sunbeams  pierce  the  mass  and 
make  it  dissolve,  that  the  thirst  of 
the  earth  may  be  allayed,  that  the 
springs  of  the  rivers  may  be  fed. 

It  altogether,  supplies  an  august 
symbol  of  how  the  great  decrees  of 
justice  and  of  mercy  are  executed, 
and  thus  the  mighty  ocean  stream, 
the  mountain  and  the  sunbeams,  give 
us  impression  of  real  lives  working 
for  the  good  of  mankind. 

My  friends  as  the  sunlight  of  truth 
shines  down  into  your  souls,  reveal- 
ing perfectly  to  each  his  inner  self, 
what  picture  does  the  negative  re- 
veal? 

Look  within  and  see  if  you  are  satis- 
fied with  it! 

Would  you  like  to  hold  it  up  where 
all  the  world  could  see  it? 

Well,  your  souls  are  throwing  off 
faint  reflections  of  those  pictures  now. 
They  will  increase  in  distinctness  as 
the  years  roll  on;  more  and  more  will 
they  become  visible  to  mortal  eyes; 
more  and  more  will  men  turn  to  them, 
or  recoil  before  them,  and  by  and  by 
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men  will  turn  their  backs  upon  them 
and  forget  them,  or  open  their  hearts 
and,  hanging  those  pictures  on  the  in- 
ner walls,  treasure  them  forever. 

Are  you  dreaming  of  by  and  by 
making  a  fortune  without  earning  it? 
If  so,  there  will  be  dark  lines  on  the 
picture,  because  you  are  proposing  to 
turn  aside  the  original  decree  that 
gave  nothing  to  man  but  the  earth  to 
stand  upon  and  his  own  faculties  to 
work  out  for  himself  his  destiny,  and 
in  the  decree  was  included  the 
sentence  that  only  by  honest  work 
could  anything  be  achieved  that  would 
endure. 

Are  you  willing  to  take  to  yourself 
credit  which  is  not  your  due?  If  so, 
there  will  be  a  shade  on  the  picture. 

Are  you  willing  to  gain  a  coveted 
advantage  by  deception  or  falsehood? 
If  so,  there  is  danger  that  the  picture 
will  be  dim  and  confused. 

Are  your  instincts  generous  or  cruel  ? 
If  the  latter,  beware! 

When  you  call  your  nature  to  the 
confessional,  what  responses  do  you 
hear?  Do  you  envy  this  man?  Have 
♦you  sinister  designs  upon  this  other 
man?  Are  you  nursing  dark  thoughts 
and  selfish  purposes? 

Or  are  you  sure  that  down  deep  you 
desire  nothing  that  you  cannot 
honestly  achieve?  Are  you  brave 
enough  to  do  right  when  tried?  Is 
the  love  that  you  give  your  country 
as  great  as  the  love  of  life  itself? 
Have  you  in  your  heart  a  sovereign 
love  of  justice? 

Are  you  willing  and  anxious  to  per- 
form all  your  duties  as  a  father,  son, 
husband  and  citizen?  Do  you  hold 
your  life  as  a  trust  to  be  so  used  that 
through  it  the  most  good  can  come  of 
it,  first  to  your  country,  second  to 
your  family,  and  lastly  to  your  broth- 
ers and  sisters— the  men  and  women 
who  people  your  country  and  the 
world? 

It  will  be  at  last  just  as  you  plan 
and  toil.  The  picture  your  soul  will 
finally  throw  off  will  reveal  you  just  at 
your  real  worth. 

You  may  reach  high  places,  and  still 
the  picture  at  last  may  be  such  that 
men  will  turn  away  from  it  in  sorrow. 

Again,  you  may  wear  out  your  life 
in  this  valley,  never  attaining  a  for- 


tune or  an  office,  or  any  position  which 
men  most  covet,  and  still  leave  such 
a  splendor  reflected  on  the  eyes  of 
your  fellows  that  your  death  will  be 
looked  upon  in  a  thousand  homes  as  a 
personal  bereavement,  and  the  whole 
community  will  bend  as  mourners 
above  your  grave. 

I  have  said  that  character  does  not 
depend  upon  genius  or  the  graces  of 
the  schools,  but  nevertheless,  genius 
and  learning  are  splendid  settings  for 
character,  and  hence  to  a  nature  prop- 
erly attuned,  every  accomplishment 
adds  grace.  To  the  young  man  I 
would  say,  drink  as  deeply  as  you  can 
at  the  fountain  of  knowledge;  explore 
so  far  as  you  can  all  the  realms  of 
learning;  climb  all  the  heights  you 
can  in  intellectual  attainment,  only 
keep  watch  of  yourself.  See  to  it 
that  your  motives  are  holy.  See  to  it 
that  you  always  keep  in  thought  that 
your  life  here  is  but  a  trust;  that  the 
chiefest  duty  of  a  mortal  is  to  perform 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  the  du- 
ties to  country,  to  home,  and  to  the 
world,  so  that  when  the  brief  strug- 
gle is  over  the  verdict  will  be  that  the 
world  is  better  because  you  have 
lived. 

You  have  read  the  story  of  the  Mes- 
siah. What  stirred  you  most  in  that 
pathetic  and  majestic  narrative?  Was 
it  that  he  touched  the  cheek  of  the 
sick  and  caused  it  to  grow  rosy  with 
health?  Was  it  that  at  his  word  the 
blind  were  made  to  see?  Was  it  that 
the  passionless  elements  heard  his  re- 
buke and  raging  winds  and  furious 
seas  grew  hushed  at  his  command? 
Was  it  that  his  voice  penetrating  the 
gloomy  realm  of  the  grave,  was  heard, 
that  the  seal  of  the  sepulcher  was 
broken  and  the  dead  were  awakened? 
Or  rather  was  it  not  when  his  divinity 
was  suspended  and  the  burden  of  a 
dying  world  was  put  upon  him,  and 
when,  as  but  a  mortal,  he  cried  out  in 
his  weakness  that  if  it  were  possible 
the  bitter  cup  might  be  put  aside,  but 
still  that  the  Father's  will,  not  his,  be 
done?  That  was  his  triumphal  hour, 
despite  the  degradation,  the  anguish, 
the  shame,  and  the  fear.  As  a  man  he 
was  strong  enough  to  cling  to  the 
right,  to  perform  his  duty  even  unto 
death. 
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So  when  under  mighty  trials  any 
mortal  is  strong  enough  to  bear  his 
cross,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice,  that 
hour  will  be  his  hour  of  triumph;  in 
that  hour  his  soul  will  make  for  him 
the  picture  by  which  he  thenceforth 
will  be  known. 

Character  is  immortal.  Last  sum- 
mer in  Washington,  I  stood  alone  in  the 
old  Senate  chamber,  now  the  Supreme 
Court  room  of  the  Nation.  Alone, 
did  I  say?  No;  no.  It  seemed  to  me 
I  was  surrounded  by  majestic  pres- 
ences, that  on  the  hushed  and  pulse- 
less air,  I  felt  the  beating  of  mighty, 
ghostly  wings. 

This  sphere  is  filled  with  clouds  and 
mists,  and  mortal  eyes,  at  best,  can 
see  but  dimly. 

Again,  the  environments  of  our 
lives  often  obscure  our  real  natures 
and  the  purposes  which  our  souls 
cherish. 

We  all  have  our  sorrows;  we  all 
conceal  much  of  ourselves,  as  often 
maybe  for  good  as  for  evil  purposes. 

The  necessities  of  this  life  are  upon 
each  one  of  us,  and  often  duty  chains 
us  down  to  work  out  a  needed  trust 
until  those  around  us  are  deceived  by 
our  work. 

Still,  the  soul  keeps  throwing  oflf  its 
own  pictures,   and  these  at  last  are 


merged  together  and  the  composite 
picture  fixes  our  place  in  the  world  at 
last. 

The  generations  of  men,  like  the 
seasons,  come  and  go.  In  one  sense 
we  are  but  shadows.  Of  all  the  my- 
riads of  the  race  who  have  lived  and 
died,  how  few  are  remembered! 

But  as  the  beams,  coming  from  the 
infinitely  far  away  sun,  touch  and 
light  the  falling  waters  of  Niagara, 
and,  when  no  clouds  interpose,  paint 
rainbows  of  hope  and  magnificence 
above  that  terrible  abyss,  so  from  the 
Infinite  there  come  rays  which  touch 
and  illuminate  what  is  divine  within 
us,  and  make  it  possible  for  the  soul, 
when  no  clouds  of  wrong  and  darkness 
interpose,  in  life  and  at  life's  close,  to 
give  back  its  picture. 
*  What  shall  the  picture  for  each  of 
us  be? 

We  have  in  great  part  the  power  to 
give  the  tints,  the  lights  and  shades 
to  that  picture;  to  cover  it  with  dark 
lines  or  to  aureole  it  with  light;  to 
make  it  something  from  which  men 
will  recoil,  or  to  make  it  as  **stainless 
as  was  the  milk  which  fell  from  Hera's 
celestial  bosom,  which  bleached  the 
plant  on  which  it  fell  to  everlasting 
whiteness." 

—Suit  Lake  Tribune.  Febroarj  15. 


TRUE    HEROISM. 


There's  truer  heroism  oft. 

In  an  unspoken  word, 
Than  all  the  patriotic  speech 

That  ever  has  hoen  heard. 

The  gentle  wife  who,  vexed  and  tried, 
Keeps  every  murmur  down, 

Is  hrave  indeed  and  well  deserves 
To  wear  a  victor's  crown. 

The  quiet  dwellers  in  our  homes 
Who  rule  their  spirits  well, 

Are  greater  than  the  ancient  kings 
By  whom  great  cities  fell. 

Aye!  It  is  easy  for  a  man. 
In  strength  and  fire  of  youth, 

To  grasp  the  sword  and  wield  it  well 
In  some  great  cause  of  truth. 


Aye  I  it  is  easier  for  a  man 

To  offer  up  his  life, 
Than  year  by  year  unceasingly, 

To  wage  an  inward  strife. 

Then  should  we  not  to  those  brave  souls 

Some  kindly  tribute  pay, 
Who  bravely  and  unflinchingly 

Fight  on  from  day  tot  day? 

The  weary  one,  who  toils  at  home, 
The  brow  by  care  weighed  down, 

Without  desires  of  costliest  gifts 
Or  thought  of  golden  crown, 

But  longs  instead  for  tenderness 
From  those  with  whom  she  dwells, 

Unceasing  love— a  crown  of  joy 
That  blessedness  foretells. 

—Good  Housekeeping. 
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CARDINAL  WOLSEY'S  SPEECH  TO  CROMWELL. 


Cromwell.  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forced  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
LeVs  dry  our  eyes;   and  thus  far  hear  me, 

Cromwell; 
And — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  sleep  in  dull,  cold  marble,   where  no 

mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of— say,  I  taught 

thee. 
Say,   Wolsey  — that  once  trod  ths  ways  of 

glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of 

honor — 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise 

in; 
A  sure  and   safe   one,  though    thy  master 

missed  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition: 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels;    how  can  man 

then, 


The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't? 
Love  thyself  last:  cherish  those  hearts  that 

hate  thee: 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just,  and 

fear  not; 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  coun- 
try's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's;  then  if  thou  falPst,  O 

Cromwell  I 
Thou  falPst  a  blessed  martyr. 
Serve  the  King;  and — pr'ythee,  lead  me  in: 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  last  penny;  ^tis  the  King's:  my  robe 
And  my  int-^grrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  my  own.    O  Cromwell,  Crom- 
well! 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies! 

—Prom  Henry  \1II.,  by  Shake«peare. 


TOBACCO. 


IN  what  way  does  tobacco  injure  a 
person?  There  are  forty  differ- 
ent species  of  the  plant,  all  noted 
for  their  poisonous  properties.  Its 
poisonous  nature  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  an  element  called  nicotine,  or 
mainly  so,  a  substance  resembling 
morphine. 

Nicotine  is  a  liquid  of  a  dark- brown 
color  and  of  a  biting  taste.  When 
vaporized  by  heat  in  a  close  room,  it 
gives  out  an  odor  so  oppressive,  that 
breathing  becomes  difficult  even  if  but 
a  drop  has  been  spilled. 

Nicotine  is  a  deadly  poison.  Ex- 
periments show  that  five  drops  of  it 
E laced  on  the  tongue  of  a  dog  have 
een  sufficient  to  produce  death,  while 
twelve  drops  caused  death  in  as  many 
minutes.  Two  drops  placed  on  the 
tongue  of  a  fowl  caused  death  almost 
instantly.  Children  who  have  inhaled 
the  odor  of  nicotine  from  old  tobaicco- 
pipes,  or  who  have  swallowed  minute 
particles  of  it,  have  been  thrown  into 
convulsions,  and  death  has  sometimes 
resulted. 

Tobacco,  like  alcohol,  and  for  nearly 


the  same  reasons,  injures  the  brain,, 
deranges  the  entire  nervous  system, 
spoils  the  appetite  for  wholesome 
food,  lowers  the  life-forces,  injures 
the  lungs  and  heart,  and  depresses 
the  spirits.  When  indulged  in  by 
young  persons,  it  saps  the  foundations 
of  health  and  dwarfs  the  body  and 
mind. 

When  taken  into  the  system  by 
smoking,  chewing,  or  snuffing,  the 
juices  being  absorbed,  or  the  smoke 
being  carried  to  the  lungs,  there  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  blood,  it  acts 
as  a  narcotic,  producing  a  kind  of 
calmness,  a  gentle  stupor,  a  disposi- 
tion to  rest,  resulting,  perhaps,  from 
the  paralyzing  effects,  for  the  time 
deadening  the  nerves.  This  state 
changes  to  one  of  unrest,  irritability, 
nervousness,  a  demand  for  something 
more  when  its  usual  supply  is  denied, 
particularly  with  general  weakness  of 
the  muscles.  In  this  depressed  state, 
there  is  always  a  danger  that  alcoholic 
preparations  will  be  in  demand,  the 
use  of  tobacco  naturally  tending  to 
the  use  of  intoxicants,  as  we  may  infer 


MY  BEST. 
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from  the  fact  that  the  drunkard,  with 
a  very  few  if  any  exceptions,  also  uses 
tobacco.  Its  poisonous  effects  are  indi- 
cated by  the  symptoms,  when  used  for 
the  first  time,  or  in  excess,  by  nausea, 
dizziness,  faintness,  vomiting,  some  of 
the  poison  having  reached  the  stom- 
ach, to  be  thrown  off  by  this  act, 
while  convulsions  and  death  are  by  no 
means  improbable.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  this  poison,  like  all  oth- 
ers, may  be  taken  gradually,  the  sys- 
tem fortifying  itself  against  all,  so 
that  this,  or  arsenic,  may  be  taken  in 
large  quantities,  such  as  would  kill 
any  man,  when  first  taken,  without 
producing  death,  though  no  one  can 
escape  all  of  the  effects,  especially  the 
paralysis.  If  it  has  been  called  a  *  *slow 
poison,  it  is  no  more  so  than  any  other, 
all  taken  so  gradually  that  the  body 
is  prepared,  in  part,  for  them.  The 
tobacco  user  is  naturally  dyspeptic, 
from  the  fact  that  he  wastes  the 
saliva  intended  to  aid  in  digestion. 


soiling  ladies'  carpets,  of  course  im- 
pairing digestion,  for  nothing  con- 
nected with  the  digestive  process  was 
made  in  vain.  As  a  poison,  it  must 
prove  harmful  to  the  health.  You 
ask,  * 'Which  is  the  worse,  smoking  or 
chewing?"  I  answer,  both!  That  is, 
those  affected  with  lung  diseases,  tak- 
ing the  smoke  into  the  lungs,  will  be 
most  injured  by  smoking,  while  the 
dyspeptic,  the  victims  of  liver  difficul- 
ties, etc.,  may  be  the  most  injured  by 
chewing,  the  juice  reaching  the  stom- 
ach. 

Well  might  King  James,  soon  after 
it  was  introduced  into  England,  give 
vent  to  his  indignation  in  the  follow- 
ing language:  *'It  is  a  custom  loath- 
some to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose, 
harmful  to  the  braine,  dangerous  to 
the  lungs,  and  in  the  black,  stinking 
fume  thereof  nearest  resembling  the 
horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that 
is  bottomless." 

—Prom  Wutem  Piowwian, 


MY    BEST. 


I  may  perform  do  deed  of  great  renown, 
No  glorious  act  to  millions  manifest; 
Yet  in  my  little  labors  up  and  down 
I'U  do  my  best. 

I  may  not  paint  a  perfect  masterpiece, 

Nor  carve  a  statue  by  the  world  confessed 
A  miracle  of  art:  yet  will  not  cease 
To  do  my  best. 

My  name  is  not  upon  the  rolls  of  fame, 

*Tls  on  the  page  of  common  life  impressed: 
But    I'll   keep    marking,   marking  just  the 
same, 

And  do  my  best. 

Sometimes  I  sing  a  very  simple  song, 

And  send  it  onward  to  the  east  or  west; 
Although  in  silentness  it  rolls  along, 
I  dp  my  best. 

Sometimes  I  write  a  very  little  hymn, 
The  joy  within  me  cannot  be  repressed; 


Though  no  one  reads,  the  letters  are  so  dim, 
I  do  my  best. 

And  if  I  see  some  fellow  traveler  rise 

Far,  far  above  me:  still  with  quiet  breast 
I  keep  on   climbing,  climbing  toward   the 
skies, 
And  do  my  best. 

My  very  best,  and  if,  at  close  of  day, 

Worn  out,  I  sit  me  down  awhile  to  rest, 
I  still  will  mend  my  garments,  if  I  may. 
And  do  my  best. 

It  may  not  be  the  beautiful  or  grand, 
But  I  must  try  to  be  so  careful,  lest 
I  fail  to  be  what's  put  into  my  hand, 
My  very  best. 

Better  and  better  every  stitch  must  be, 

The  last  a  little  stronger  than  thu  rest. 
Good  Master!  help  my  eyes  that  they  may  see 
To  do  my  best. 

— Jnlift  H.  May,  in  Womankind, 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.— PART  H. 

BY  ELDER  HEMAN  C.  SMITH. 


INSPIRATION  NECESSARY. 

WHILE  I  think  that  inspiration 
is  necessary  I  do  not  see  that 
truth  needs  to  be  especially 
inspired.  To  me,  all  truth  is  equally 
inspired;  so,  in  my  mind,  I  can  form 
no  contrast  between  an  inspired  truth 
and  an  uninspired  truth.  In  fact, 
truth  is  a  unit,  and  every  abstract 
truth  is  but  a  component  part  of  the 
one  grand  whole.  Some  parts  of  the 
truth  are  perceptible  to  the  natural 
mind,  and  some  parts  are  beyond  its 
reach. 

The  mind  of  man  is  circumscribed. 
liVithin  its  limits  there  is  much  of 
truth,  much  already  discovered,  and, 
no  doubt,  much  yet  to  be  discovered; 
but  beyond  a  certain  limit  it  cannot 
go.  Like  the  caged  bird  that  presses 
the  bars  of  its  cage  longing  to  soar 
out  into  more  extended  liberty,  the 
mind  of  man  may  press  the  bounds  of 
thought,  but  it  comes  wearily  ba^k 
confessing  with  the  old  philosopher 
that  **we  can  know  nothing  of  God 
except  some  one,  who  knows  more 
than  we  can  naturally  know,  come  to 
teach  us."  Yet  what  good  will  his 
teaching  do,  unless  we  comprehend 
what  he  teaches?  A  teacher  of  things 
beyond  the  realm  of  our  thought  is 
not  our  only  need.  We  need  compre- 
hension beyond  that  which  nature 
bestows,  and  he  who  comes  to  teach 
us  these  things  must  not  only  be 
possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  them, 
but  must  also  posses  the  power  so  to 
enlarge  our  capacity  that  we  can  un- 
derstand them.  This  is  inspiration; 
one  mind  infusing  into  another  its  own 
power  of  perception  wholly  or  in 
part. 

Let  us  here  lay  down  three  self- 
evident  propositions:  First;  the 
natural  mind  is  finite;  second;  Truth 
is  infinite;  third;  The  finite  cannot 
<x>mprehend  the  infinite. 

Then  if  it  is  necessary  for  man  to 
comprehend  truth  which  lies  beyond 
the  natural  limit  of  his  thought,  he 
must  not  only  be  taught  these  ad- 
Tanced  thoughts  but  he  must  be  in- 


spired to  grasp  their  significance  and 
to  apply  them  to  his  benefit. 

The  words  ''inspired  truth"  are 
meaningless.  What  we  need  is  not 
inspired  truth,  but  inspired  minds  to 
grasp  the  truth  already  existing. 

Now,  as  to  the  necessity  of  our  un- 
derstanding things  beyond  our  natu- 
ral powers  of  mind,  let  us  state  a  few 
plain  and  simple  propositions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  teachings  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  there  is  a  future  condi- 
tion called  the  condition  of  the  saved; 
its  opposite  is  to  be  lost. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  degree  of  our 
happiness  or  distress  there,  depends 
largely  upon  preparations  made  while 
in  previous  conditions.  Now,  is  this 
principle  in  harmony  with  our  experi- 
ence and  reason?  Can  it  be  demon- 
strated by  things  within  the  scope  of 
of  our  minds?    Let  us  see. 

Parents  are  the  natural  guardians  of 
their  children.  While  their  minds  are 
yet  undeveloped  the  parents  try  to 
prepare  them  for  future  conditions. 
They  instruct  them  in  morality,  and 
educate  them  to  meet  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  as  they,  not  the  child,  see  life 
They  employ  teachers  to  instruct 
them  in  all  branches  of  education 
which  they  may,  by  any  chance,  need. 
Having  done  all  this  they  are  better 
satisfied  to  see  them  meet  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  changed 
conditions  of  life.  They  have  now 
given  them  a  moral  and  intellectual 
capital  to  build  upon,  by  which,  if 
they  use  it  wisely  and  judiciously, 
they  are  saved.  If  this  preparation  is 
not  in  some  way  made,  they  yield  to 
influences  of  evU  and  are  lost. 

Our  daughter,  if  having  been  pre- 
pared by  careful  schooling  to  love  and 
reverence  virtue,  meets  the  seducer 
in  society,  resists  his  artful  wiles  and 
is  saved,  without  this  preparation 
she  is  lost.  A  young  man  learns  a 
trade  or  profession.  If  he  wisely 
selects  and  thoroughly  learns  a  busi- 
ness which  the  world  will  need  he 
will  be  saved.  If  he  makes  an  unwise 
selection  or  is  slack  in  his  preparation, 
he  is  lost 
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The  fanner,  when  sowing  seed  in 
his  fielcU  forecasts  as  to  what  the 
market  will  be  another  year.  If  his 
judgment  is  correct  and  he  wisely 
grows  that  which  the  market  demands, 
investing  his  labor  and  means  therein 
be  is  saved.  If  he  makes  a  mistake 
producing  that  for  which  there  is  no 
market  he  is  lost. 

The  merchant  invests  his  capital  in 
the  fluctuating  market.  If  he  fore- 
casts correctly  as  to  demands  and 
buys  wisely  he  is  saved.  If  he  is  not 
prepared  by  culture  and  judgment  for 
his  business,  he  is  lost. 

A  man  studies  the  laws  of  his 
physical  being,  wisely  prepares  him- 
self by  diet,  drink,  seasonable  labor, 
sleep,  recreation,  rest,  exposes  not 
his  body  unwisely  to  extremes  of  cold 
or  heat,  and  he  is  saved,  saved  from 
much  inconvenience,  pain,  sickness, 
and  enjoys  a  longer  lease  of  life.  But 
if  he  be  careless,  ignorant,  or  reckless, 
his  health,  happiness,  prosperity,  and 
sometimes  his  life  is  lost. 

If  our  mental  powers  are  wisely  and 
diligently  used,  they  develop;  we 
mount  the  heights  of  wisdom  and  are 
saved.  By  indiscretion,  indolence, 
and  abuse  we  may  become  driveling 
idiots  and  be  lost.  Hence  it  may  be 
stated  as  an  unchangeable  and  irrevo- 
cable gospel  of  fact  that  whosoever  is 
wise,  diligent,  virtuous,  charitable, 
industrious,  and  economical  in  this 
mental,  physical,  moral,  and  financial 
world  will  be  saved;  but  he  who  is 
ignorant,  slothful,  selfish,  impure,  and 
lazy  shall  be  condemned. 

Now  we  are  drifting  out  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  thought.  Our  friends 
are  leaving  us  every  day  for  the  un- 
known conditions  which  lie  beyond, 
and  every  man  and  woman  possessing 
the  least  degree  of  intelligence  is 
satisfied  that  be  or  she  must  also  go. 
If,  in  all  we  can  comprehend,  present 
preparation  affects  future  conditions, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  so  over  there.  If,  in  all  things 
here,  we  can  correctly  apply  the 
terms  saved  and  lost  to  those  who 
have  prepared  or  done  otherwise,  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  these 
terms,  as  used  in  the  Scripture  and 
applied  to  the  other  world  are  correct. 
Ojf  things  earthly  we  have  power  to 


comprehend  and  in  some  sense  to  pre- 
pare for  future  conditions,  but  of 
things  heavenly,  of  things  beyond 
this  life,  by  whatever  name  we  call 
them,  we  know  nothing.  We  stand 
upon  the  brink  of  eternity  and  look 
out  upon  this  vast  ocean  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  try  to  read  our  future 
there.  We  look  upward  to  the  starry 
heavens,  but  from  it  we  receive  no 
response.  We  try  to  read  our  destiny 
in  the  clouds  which  pile  in  significant 
shapes  in  the  far  horizon,  but  we  can- 
not. We  look  backward  at  the  fleet- 
ing things  of  earth  and  see  that  all 
that  we  have  known  is  swiftly  chang- 
ing, that  all  that  we  loved  is  passing 
away.  The  only  messacre  that  salutes 
us  is  the  whisper:  **You  too,  must 
go." 

Go?  O,  go  where,  and  to  meet 
what?  We  have  wisely  and  diligently 
prepared  for  every  change  that  we 
have  had  to  meet  heretofore,  but  now 
we  are  powerless.  We  know  full  well 
that  soon  the  black  ship  of  death  will 
call  for  us  and  bear  us  upon  the  tide 
far  out  beyond  the  reach  of  friends  to 
a  country  of  whose  conditions  we  know 
nothing  and  for  which  we  can,  conse- 
quently,  make  no  preparation. 

What  do  we  need,  then?  Why, 
first,  to  be  told  of  the  conditions  and 
possibilities  of  that  state,  and.  second, 
to  be  inspired  by  a  mind  strong 
enough  to  reach  beyond  the  dark  and 
turbulent  tide  that  rolls  between  and 
to  enable  us  to  grasp  the  joys  and 
blessings  of  that  future  state,  thus- 
changing  us  to  suit  the  conditions  to 
which  we  are  surely  approaching. 
We  said,  in  a  former  article:  *'It  is  a 
question  with  thoughful  men  whether 
the  finite  mind  knows  enough  to  know 
when  to  resist,  and  when  to  yield  ta 
influences  and  forces  which  affect  un- 
less inspired  by  the  mind  of  the  in- 
finite." 

There  is  not  much  question  either; 
for  he  who  thinks,  knows  he  has 
need  to  commune  with  the  author  of 
his  existence.  If  this  life  were  all 
there  is  for  man,  then  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  the  belief  that  we 
need  no  communication  more  than  is 
revealed  in  nature;  but  he  who  knows 
that  he  shall  continue  to  live,  or  even 
has  enough  ambition  to-  desire  some- 
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thing  more  than  this  fleeting  life 
longs  for  a  mind  to  penetrate  the  dark 
mists,  and  to  think  of  and  prepare  for 
his  future  existence.  When  he  reads 
the  following  declaration  of  Jesns 
Christ,  though  he  may  not  know  it, 
and  hiay  even  entertain  honest  doubts, 
yet  he  devoutly  hopes  that  it  is  true: 
^•When  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is 
come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth; 
for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself;  but 
whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall 
he  speak:  and  he  will  show  you  thing h 
to  come.  He  shall  glorify  me:  for  he 
shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it 
unto  ymi.  All  things  that  the  Father 
hath  are  mine:  therefore  said  I,  that  he 
shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it 
unto  you." 

He  who  finds  in  himself  a  c'esire  to 
prove  such  a  principle  untrue  is 
stupid,  and  ignorant  of  the  demands 
of  his  situation.  One  may  as  well 
talk  of  beauty  to  the  blind,  or  of  har- 
mony of  sounds  to  the  deaf,  as  to  talk 
to  him  of  the  infinite  sweetness  of  this 
revelation.  But  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  hope  that  this  may  be  true, 
and  yet,  because  of  the  clouds  and 
mists  of  skepticism  and  unbelief, 
hesitate  and  fear,  may  God  inspire  me 
to  write. 

To  such  the  necessity  for  inspira- 
tion is  now  clearly  established.  As 
to  its  possibility,  let  me  introduce  the 
testimony  of  one  who  for  this  hope, 
and  with  no  prospect  of  earthly 
wealth  or  fame  endured  imprisonment, 
stripes,  stoning,  perils  of  water,  perils 
of  robbers,  perils  by  his  own  country- 
men, perils  by  the  heathen,  perils  in 
the  city,  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
perils  in  the  sea.  perils  among  false 
brethren,  weariness,  painfulness,  hun- 
ger, thirst,  fasting,  cold,  and  naked- 
ness, and,  finally,  death,  choosing  all 
this  in  preference  to  a  life  of  influence 
among  a  popular  people,  where  he 
was  persuaded  that  this  hope  did  not 
obtain. 

While  men  may  and  do  sometimes 
bear  false  witness  for  the  sake  of 
earthly  gain,  they  do  not  do  so  solely 
for  the  sake  of  losing  all  that,  from  a 
worldly  sense,  makes  life  enjoyable, 
having  no  inducement  but  to  tell  the 
truth  for  truth's  sake.  Of  course, 
man  may  sometimes  be  mistaken,  but 


the  nature  of  this  man's  testimoDy  (as 
that  of  others  which  I  will  introdace) 
is  such  as  to  forbid  the  possibility^  of 
a  mistake.  It  is  either  willfully  false, 
or  gloriously  true.  Let  us  patiently 
hear  him:  **Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man.  the  things  whicli 
Grod  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him.  But  God  hath  revealed  thorn 
unto  us  by  his  Spirit:  for  the  Spirit 
searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God."— Paul. 

This  is  his  testimony,  now  hear  his 
reasoning,  which  is  also  in  harmony 
with  our  experience  and  reason:  **Por 
what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  man, 
save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in 
him?  Even  so  the  things  of  Grod 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God."  The  Apostle  Peter,  whose  in- 
ducements from  an  earfchly  standpoint 
were  no  greater,  testifies:  ** We  have 
not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables, 
when  we  made  known  unto  you  the 
power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  were  eyewitnesses  of  his 
majesty.  For  he  received  from  Grod, 
the  Father,  honor  and  glory,  when 
there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from 
the  excellent  glory.  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son.  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.  And  this  voice  which  came 
from  heaven  we  heard,  when  we  were 
with  him  in  the  holy  mount." 

We  might  add  indefinitely  to  this 
number  of  witnesses  from  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles, 
but  let  us  come  nearer  our  own  time 
and  give  you  the  testimony  of  men  of 
the  present  century,  who,  like  the 
men  of  God  of  other  ages,  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things  earthly  for  the 
witness  they  bore;  and  one  of  whom, 
like  Paul  and  Peter,  sealed  his  testi- 
mony with  his  own  blood:  **We, 
Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Sidney  Rigdon, 
being  in  the  spirit  on  the  sixteenth  of 
February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and*  thirty- 
two,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  our 
eyes  were  opened,  and  our  under- 
standings were  enlightened,  so  as  to 
see  and  understand  the  things  of  God; 
even  those  things  which  were  from 
the  beginning  before  the  world  was, 
which  were  ordained  of  the  Father, 
through  his  only  begotten  Son,  who 
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iras  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  even 
from  the  beginning,  of  whom  we  bear 
record,  and  the  record  which  we  bear  is 
the  fullness  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whc  is  the  Son,  whom  we  saw 
and  with  whom  we  conversed  in  the 
heavenly  visioo.  .  .  .  Now  this  caused 
us  to  marvel,  for  it  was  given  unto  us 
of  the  Spirit,  and  while  we  meditated 
upon  these  things,  the  Lord  touched 
the  eyes  of  our  understandings,  and 
they  were  opened,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about;  and  we 
beheld  the  glory  of  the  Son,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  re- 
ceived of  his  fullness;  and  saw  the 
holy  angels,  and  they  who  are  sanc- 
tified before  his  throne,  worshiping 
God  and  the  Lamb,  who  worship  him 
forever  and  ever.  And,  now,  after  the 
many  testimonies  which  have  been 
given  of  him,  this  is  the  testimony,  last 
of  all,  which  we  give  of  him,  that  he 
lives;  for  we  saw  him,  even  on  the 
right  hand  of  God;  and  we  heard  the 
voice  bearing  record  that  he  is  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father;  that  by 
him  and  through  him,  and  of  him,  the 
worlds  are  and  were  created;  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  begotten  sons 
and  daughters  unto  God." 

I  am  aware  that  some  who  accept 
the  testimony  of  the  first  two  wit- 
nesses would  not  accept  the  testimony 
of  the  last  two,  but  the  leading  facts 
testified  of  are  the  same;  viz.,  that 
God  lives,  that  communication  be- 
tween the  Infinite  and  the  finite  may 
be  established  through  the  medium  of 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  that  the  finite 
may  be  inspired  to  perceive  the  things 
of  the  infinite,  thus  lifting  the  finite 
above  earthly  and  ordinary  compre- 
hension to  comprehend  the  heavenly. 
Though  I  think  you  inconsistent  in  re- 
jecting the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
while  you  accept  the  facts  to  which 
they  testify;  yet  I  am  not  anxious  as 
to  which  witnesses  you  accept,  if  you 
will  act  wisely  and  seek  legitimately 
for  that  inspiration  which  will  enable 
you  to  make  good  use  of  the  present 
in  making  preparation  to  enjoy  the 
greatest  possible  good  in  future  and 
changed  conditions. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
men  who  are  inspired  are  perfect. 
The  moment  they  became  perfect,  if 


such  a  thing  were  possible,  the  neces- 
sity for  inspiration  would  cease.  But 
while  man  is  finite,  he  cannot  be  per- 
fect, and  hence,  while  in  this  course 
of  preparation,  he  will  always  need 
special  inspiration.  While,  then,  he 
is  led  to  deeper  thought  and  higher 
conception  than  nature  can  give  him, 
there  is  yet  before  him  much  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  infinitude  which  he 
does  not  comprehend.  Yes,  though 
inspired  on  subjects  necessary  to  his 
development,  he  may  be  ignorant  of 
some  of  the  more  simple  things  of 
life.  Here  is  where  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  have  made  mistake. 
The  unbeliever  has  attacked  the  im- 
perfection of  inspired  men,  supposing 
that,  if  he  succeeded  in  showing  ig- 
norance or  error,  the  claim  of  inspira- 
tion was  overthrown,  while  believers 
have  felt  called  upon,  because  of  a 
false  conception  of  inspiration,  to  de- 
fend all  inspired  writers  against  these 
attacks,  supposing  that  inspiration 
was  equivalent  to  infallibility. 

While  I  believe  that  men  have  at 
divers  times  and  places  spoken  and 
written  **as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  I  shall  attempt  no  de- 
fense upon  these  popular  grounds. 
There  is  but  one  character  represented 
in  the  Bible  which  I  will  engage  to 
defend  as  being  in  practice,  absolutely 
above  sin,  mistake,  or  reproach. 
Should  you  point  me  to  the  ignorance 
and  mistakes  of  others,  you  would  but 
emphasize  the  need  of  inspiration  to 
them. 

Looking  upon  men  as  I  do,  I  expect 
inspired  men  to  make  mistakes,  not 
because  of  their  inspiration,  but  not- 
withstanding their  inspiration,  and 
because  it  is  impossible  for  the  finite 
to  become  sufficiently  inspired  to  be  in- 
sured against  fallibility,  infallibility 
being  an  attribute  of  the  infinite  only. 
However,  if  a  man  be  sufiiciently  pure 
and  good  to  be  honest,  though  he  may 
be  ignorant  of  some  things,  and  some 
subjects,  he  will  not  deceive  by  claim- 
ing to  know  what  he  does  not  know. 
Such  a  man  would  be  thoroughly 
reliable,  though  not  wholly  infallible. 

Let  me  here  commend  to  your  con- 
sideration the  reasoning  of  Jewyns  in 
his  **Intemal  Evidence  of  the  Christian 
Religion."    He  says:     **Others  there 
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are,  who  allow  that  a  revelation  from 
Grod,  may  be  both  necessary  and  credi- 
ble, but  allege  that  the  Scriptures; 
that  is,  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  cannot  be  that  revelation, 
because  in  them  are  to  be  found  errors 
and  inconsistencies,  fabulous  stories, 
false  facts,  and  false  philosophy, 
which  can  never  be  derived  from  the 
fountain  of  all  wisdom  and  truth.  To 
this  I  reply,  that  the  Scriptures  are  a 
history  of  a  revelation  from  God.  The 
revelation  itself  is  derived  from  Grod. 
The  history  of  it  is  the  production  of 
men,  and  therefore  the  truth  of  it  is 
not  in  the  least  effected  by  their  falli- 
bility but  depends  on  the  internal 
evidence  of  its  own  supernatural 
excellence.  If,  in  these  books,  such 
a  religion  as  has  been  described  actu- 
ally exists*,  no  seeming  or  even  real 
defects  found  in  them  can  disprove 
the  divine  origin  of  this  religion,  or 
invalidate  my  argument. 

**Liet  us,  for  instance,  grant  that  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  was 
founded  on  the  erroneous  but  popular 
principles  of  those  early  ages,  who 
imagined  the  earth  to  be  a  vast  plain, 
and  the  celestial  bodies  no  more  than 
lumiraries  hung  up  in  the  concave 
firmanent  to  enlighten  it,  will  it  from 
thence  follow  that  Moses  could  not 
be  a  proper  instrument,  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  to  impart  to  the  Jews  a 
divine  law,  because  he  was  not  ins- 
spired  with  a  foreknowledge  of  Co- 
pemican  and  Newtonian  systems? 
Or  that  Christ  must  be  an  impostor, 
because  Moses  was  not  an  astrono- 
mer?" 

While  we  do  not  admit  the  correct- 
ness of  the  charges  alleged  against 
the  books  as  set  forth  in  the  above 
quotation,  yet  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  could  be  proven,  would  not 
this  reasoning  be  correct? 

If,  then,  we  shall  in  the  future  un- 
dertake to  defend  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  we  shall  not  claim,  what 
evidently  we  are  not  justified  in  claim- 
ing; viz.,  that  it  is  complete,  revealing 
all  truths  connected  with  astronomy, 
geology,  physiology,  or  all  things 
connected  with  man's  spiritual  nature 
and  destiny.  Nor  shall  we  claim  that 
the  Bible  will  sufficiently  instruct  man 


to  insure  his  salvation  except  he  is 
himself  inspired. 

The  question  will  not  be.  Is  the  Bi- 
ble perfect  in  the  sense  of  bein^  com- 
plete; but,  Is  it  correct  wherein,  and 
so  far  as  it  claims  to  be  inspired? 

The  revealment  of  true  principles 
by  the  Jews  in  advance  of  philoso- 
phers and  scientists  I  consider  ^ood 
evidence  of  inspiration,  whether  that 
inspiration  revealed  all  things  twiv 
known  regarding  the  subject  or  not; 
admitting,  of  course,  that  if  it  can  be 
proven  that  they  professed  to  have 
had  anything  revealed  to  them  which 
is  now  known  to  be  an  error  that  it  will 
constitute  a  point  against  their  claims. 
Before  ive  are  justified,  however,  in 
saying  that  there  is  a  conflict  between 
science  and  revelation  there  must  be 
two  points  thoroughly  established; 
first,  that  the  alleged  scientific  fact, 
made  to  do  duty,  is  incontrovertibly 
established;  and  second,  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  scripture  with  which 
said  scientific  principles  conflict  is 
without  doubt  the  correct  rendering. 

Nor  shall  I  claim  that  the  Bible  is  a 
sufficient  guide  unto  salvation;  but  I 
will  maintain  that  in  addition  to  the 
word  revealed  there  is  now,  as  ever 
before,  need  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  enable  man  to  compre- 
hend the  truth  revealed  in  the  word. 

On  this  point  is  where  much  of  the 
trouble  and  consequent  doubt  has 
arisen.  Men  have  essayed  through 
their  finite  wisdom  to  define  the  utter- 
ances of  the  infinite,  and  in  doing  so 
have  placed  constructions  on  the  word 
of  God  which,  doubtless,  conflict  with 
science,  and  have  thus  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other 
hand  the  scientist  has  flaunted  his  de- 
ductions in  the  face  of  the  Christian 
as  evidence  of  error  in  the  Bible,  when 
a  few  years  and  more  study  has  proven 
that  his  position  is  utterly  untenable. 

That  there  is  conflict  between  the 
teaching  of  some  so-called  scientists 
and  some  self-appointed  teachers 
of  the  word  no  sane  man  will  deny, 
but,  fortunately  for  us,  we  have 
no  creed  committing  us  to  the  deduc- 
tions of  either.  That  there  is  a  real 
difference  between  science  correctly 
understood  and  the  Holy  Scriptures 
correctly  interpreted  admits  of  serious 
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doubt.  No  man  should  dogmatically 
assert  that  there  is,  or  is  riot  a  conflict, 
imless  he  thoroughly  understands  both. 
This,  as  you  see,  will  remove  from 
the  domain  of  the  finite  mind  the 
po^wer  to  render  final  decision,  and 
brings  the  thoughtful  man  humbly  to 
the  feet  of  the  Infinite,  there  to  plead 
for  comprehension  to  proceed  with 
the  investigation. 

If  I  pursue  this  subject  further  I 
shall  content  myself  in  showing  what, 
to  me,  seem  to  be  points  of  harmony 
so  conclusive  as  to  establish  the  con- 
clusion that  a  divine  mind  inspired 
the  Bible  writers,  and  that  conclusive 
marks  of  inspiration  can  be  seen,  not- 


withstanding the  human  and  imper- 
fect channels  through  which  the  truth 
was  revealed.  Hence,  my  line  of 
argument  will  be  affirmative  princi- 
pally. To  undertake  to  reply  to  all 
objections  would  be  an  inexl^ustive 
task  and,  to  my  mind,  a  useless  one. 

The  proper  position  for  a  modest 
Christian  and  all  Christians  should  be 
modest  is  to  say  simply:  '*I  know  of 
no  truth  conflicting  with  the  gospel," 
and  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on 
those  who  assert  that  there  is  such 
conflict.  And  be  not  disturbed  by 
bare  assertions  regarding  science,  nor 
by  ridicule,  blasphemy,  or  impudent 
attacks. 


FOUR    YEARS    OLD. 


Ob,  sun,  so  far  up  in  the  blue  sky; 

Oh  clovers!    so  white  and  so  sweet; 
Oh,  little  brook!  shining  like  silver, 

And  running  so  fast  past  my  feet, — 

You  don^t  know  what  strange  thing  has  hap- 
pened, 
Since  sunset  and  star  shine  last  night; 
Since    the   four-o'clocks    closed    their    red 
petals, 
To  wake  up  so  early  and  bright. 

Say,  what  will  you  think  when  I  tell  you, 

What  my  dear  mamma  whispered  to  me, 
When  she  kissed  me  on  each  cheek  twice 
over? 


You  don't  know  what  a  man  you  may  see. 

Sweet  clover,  stand  still;  do  not  blow  so; 

I  shall  whisper  way  down  in  your  ear, 
I  was  four  years  old  early  this  morning! 

Would  you  think  so  to  see  me,  my  dear? 

Do  you  notice  my  pants  and  my  pockets? 
^  I'm  so  old,  I  must  dress  like  a  man; 
I  must  learn  to  read  books  and  write  letters. 
And  I'll  write  one  to  you  when  I  can. 

My  pretty  gold  butterflies  flying, 
Little  birds,  and  my  busy  brown  bee, 

I  shall  never  be  too  old  to  love  you, 
And  I  hope  you  will  always  love  me. 

—Fanny  Benedict. 


ADDRESS    OP   WELCOME. 

Delivered  before  Zion's  Religio-Literary  at  its  annual  meeting  by  R.  Archibald. 


•'The  gravity  and  stillness  of  our  youth 
The  world  hath  noted." 

•'Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend, 
•  Thy  praise  is  lost  when  all  commend." 

ONE  year  ago  there  were  united  the 
scattering  efforts  that  had  been 
for  years  accumulating  in  the 
direction  of  effecting  what  is  now 
known  as  "Zion*s  Religio- Literary 
Society."  The  infant  is  now  begin- 
ning to  express,  though  perhaps  im- 
perfectly, the  intent'ons  of  the 
existence  yet  before  it.  In  the  house- 
hold of  which  it  has  become  a  member 


some  have  looked  upon  it  almost  as 
an  intruder,  while  others  have  re- 
ceived it  with  open  arms,  nursed  and 
nurtured  it  with  the  milk  of  kindness, 
and,  amid  these  struggles  for  life, 
with  the  fostering  hand  of  Provi- 
dence to  provide,  we  ask,  as  we  pre- 
sent the  child  to  you  to-night,  does  it 
not  speak  to  us  this  truth,  that  the 
child  is  but  the  possibility  of  that 
which  may  develop,  under  proper 
conditions,  into  the  stature  of  the 
man? 
We  meet  to-night  to  celebrate  this 
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infant*s  birthday.  In  behalf  of  our 
host  we  bid  you  welcome.  Bring 
your  gifts  of  self-devotion,  personsS 
sacrifice,  and  toil,  and  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  our  Savior,  (once  the  babe  of 
Bethlehem,  and  rejected  by  some  be- 
cause lie  was  so  lowly,)  individually 
and  collectively  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  caring  for  our  sacred  trust, 
and  with  the  confidence  of  David  as 
he  met  Groliath,  so  let  our  child  face 
the  emergencies  and  dangers  of  the 
future. 

As  the  parents  look  upon  their  off 
spring  with  fond  anticipations  of  what 
they  may  be,  so  may  we  indulge,  not 
in  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope,  but 
in  the  sublime  realization  of  the  pow- 
ers developing  within  the  child,  for 
a  proper  direction  of  which  we  shall 
be  held  responsible.  Justice  demands 
that  we  do  not  expect  of  the  infant  the 
conduct  that  should  characterize  the 
adult,  but,  looking  upward  to  the 
heights  which  we  hope  to  attain,  let 
us  ascend  so  surely  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  labor  before  us  shall  not 
be  disheartening,  and  when  we  have 
reached  the  goal  of  our  ambition  we 
shall  not  reel  from  the  altitudes  be- 
cause of  our  unfitness  to  abide  that 
sphere. 

We  are  grateful  that  that  day  has 
dawned  when  freedom  has  unsheathed 
her  sword,  and  in  the  glittering  re- 
vealments  of  an  age  of  electric  forces 
has  proclaimed  to  the  youth  of  every 
clime  that  the  volunteer  in  her  service 
knows  no  tyrant  and  fears  no  foe. 
**If  the  truth  shall  make  us  free,  then 
are  we  free  indeed." 

The  hair  of  the  aged  sire  has  taken 
upon  it  the  snows  of  the  winter  of 
life,  indicating  that  the  hour  for  active 
service  has  passed.  Grod  has  sought 
the  service  of  the  young  man.  He 
cared  for  Moses,  blessed  Joseph  that 
was  sold  into  Egypt,  gave  to  the  shep- 
herd boy  divine  favor,  and  within  the 
recollection  of  many  now  living  has 
again  spoken  to  the  young  man,  and 
through  his  labors  organized  the 
church,  and  certainly  calls  upon  us  to 
participate  in  this  undertaking.  May 
the  God  of  heaven  sustain,  and  from 
the  ranks  of  our  volunteers  call  into 
service  the  tried  and  the  true. 

To-day  has  passed;  the  night  vision 


has  ceased;  the  opportunities  of  the 
to-morrow  have  dawned.  The  sun  re- 
news his  course,  obedient  to  the  de- 
cree of  Jehovah.  The  earth,  too, 
moves  in  its  appointed  sphere;  the 
seasons  come  and  go,  the  seed  is  sown, 
the  harvest  is  upon  us,  and  shall  he 
not  require  of  us  an  answer  for  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  abided  our 
sphere? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  efforts  of  man  in 
the  past  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  his  loftiest  aspirations,  though 
seated,  perhaps,  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
earthly  glory,  surrounded  with  the 
riches  of  Croesus,  the  failure  upon  the 
part  of  the  revealments  of  the  present 
to  wholly  satisfy  ambition  caused 
Alexander  to  weep  when  it  would 
have  appeared  that  he  was  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed,  and  has  taught  to 
the  race  in  those  few  tears  of  regret- 
fulness  that  the  highest  aspirations  of 
man  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  to-day,  when  he  is  made  so 
sensibly  aware  of  the  fact  that  to-mor- 
row is  yet  to  dawn,  revealing  its  pos- 
sibilities. Imagine  such  conquests, 
and  you  would  think  the  eye  would  be 
so  expressive  of  satisfaction,  so  full 
of  realization,  that  there  could  not  be 
forced  into  its  most  remote  recesses 
that  which  would  bespeak  ambition  un- 
satisfied. Then  turn  with  me  to  the 
scene  in  the  garden  of  Grethsemane 
and  witness  the  tears  there  shed,  and 
the  purport  of  them,  and  answer  this 
momentous  question.  Which  course 
shall  we  pursue? 

He  alone  serves  God  who  serves 
humanity.  The  circle  of  our  sphere 
of  existence  is  extended  as  that  serv- 
ice passes  from  self  to  the  brother- 
hood of  man;  for  he  who  respects  the 
works  of  God  honors  the  Creator. 

A  short  time  since  the  cry  was 
heard  upon  every  hand,  '*Who  shall 
take  the  places  of  the  aged  who  are 
rapidly  passing  away?"  It  has  been 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  in 
the  service  that  our  young  people 
throughout  the  entire  church  have 
undertaken  to  perform.  Our  fathers 
may  have  bled  and  died  for  the  cause 
of  truth,  but  they  have  transmitted  to 
us  a  portion  of  the  loyal  blood  that 
coursed  through  their  veins.    There 
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is  developing  within  the  church  to- 
•day  an  efficient  corps  of  laborers  that 
ifw>iild  seem  to  refute  the  idea  that  we 
are  lacking  in  enthusiasm.  The  work 
which  we  have  in  charge  as  an  asso- 
ciation is  to  develop  still  further 
within  the  rising  generation  those 
powers  with  which  the  Almighty  has 
endowed  them,  for  the  Master  has 
said,  *  •Those  who  seek  me  early  shall 
find  me."  The  boy  may  not  be  capa- 
ble of  shouldering  a  musket  and 
standing  by  his  father  in  the  front 
ranks,  where  the  battle  wages  fierce, 
but  by  the  music  of  his  drum  he  seeks 
to  nerve  that  father's  arm  for  greater 
conquests.  So  would  we  be  found,  as 
an  organization  in  the  church,  a  part 
of  it  and  not  distinct  from  it. 

Some  one  has  said,  each  life  consti- 
tutes a  volume  in  which  may  be 
found  written  not  only  a  description 
of  its  pleasures,  revealed  to  us  in  the 
beautiful  illustrations  so  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  but  in  those  deep  furrowed 
lines  of  the  countenance  we  may  trace 
the  pencilings  that  have  been  used  in 
the  solution  of  life's  most  difficult 
problems,  and  he  who  fails  to  read  the 
volume  of  which  he  is  the  author,  so 
far  ignores  his  own  existence  that  the 
spirit  within  must  resent  such  treat- 
ment, the  pen  of  the  faithful  scribe  so 
poorly  executes  the  fatiguing  labor 
upon  the  tablets  of  memory,  that 
future  generations  shall  have  no  in- 
clination to  decipher  the  obscured 
records.  Doubtless  the  apostle  had 
this  thought  in  mind  when  he  ex- 
horted us  to  be  **living  epistles  known 
and  read  of  all  men." 

A  perusal  of  Shakespeare  may  be 
fascinating;  the  trite  sayings  of  Bums 
fill  the  Scottish  heart  with  joy;  the 
poems  of  Whittier,  Tennyson,  Long- 
fellow, and  a  host  of  others  portray  to 
us  how  beautifully  thought  can  be  ex- 
pressed, but  he  who  has  not  become 
more  interested  in  his  own  record  will 
some  day  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
while  he  may  have  copied  from  the 
labors  of  others  a  portion  of  the  re- 
quired result,  he  has  been  so  wrapped 
up  in  the  excellent  work  of  his  school- 
mate that  when  the  instructor  shall 
require  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  principles  of  the  problem  assigned 
him,  he  will  be  unprepared  to  respond. 


The'  power  to  think  is  a  most  valua- 
ble acquisition,  and  there  are  none  so 
poor  but  what  they  may  obtain  it. 
The  cultured  mind  that  thinks  rightly 
may  not  be  adorned  with  a  royal 
crown,  but  it  has  within  it  that  in- 
trinsic value  that  far  surpasses  the 
wealth  of  the  monarch's  kingdom. 
* 'There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning." 
Every  mind  becomes  the  seat  of  op- 
eration of  powers  that  ennoble  or  de- 
grade, and  too  often  as  we  set  sail 
upon  the  ocean  of  thought  we  find 
our  frail  bark  so  poorly  constructed 
that  it  sinks  almost  in  oblivion.  The 
greatest  gift  we  have  yet  received  is 
the  power  to  think  properly,  for 
through  this  medium  has  God  de- 
signed to  impress  upon  us  the  sub- 
limity and  grandeur  of  our  present 
surroundings,  and  prepare  us  for  the 
revealments  of  the  future.  How  true 
then  the  statement,  **As  a  man  think- 
eth,  so  is  he!" 

In  the  grand  chain  of  evidences  sur- 
rounding us,  that  which  links  human- 
ity with  Divinity  is  the  self-evident 
fact  that  when  the  spirit  ceases  to 
operate  upon  the  intellect,  thought 
ceases.  'Tis  useless  to  speak  to  the 
idiot  of  the  hereafter,  because' he  is 
not  capable  of  comprehending  his 
present  surroundings.  He  may  think, 
but  not  rightly. 

The  tongue  that  is  not  a  faithful  ex- 
ponent of  proper  thought  produces 
lying  lips;  there  is  a  discord  in  that 
nature  which  is  unpleasant  to  all, 
and  an  '^abomination  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord."  What  we  want  to-day  is 
the  expression  of  truth,  not  the 
dogmas  of  creeds,  which  future  de- 
velopments shall  proclaim  to  be  in 
error. 

There  may  not  go  from  our  ranks  a 
Washington,  a  Caasar,  or  an  Alexan- 
der. We  may  not  be  associated  with 
a  Joan  of  Arc,  Jean  Ingelow,  or  even 
a  Lucy  Stone,  but  by  the  sword  of 
truth,  the  faithful  expression  of  an 
upright  life,  we  hope  to  see  falling 
around  us  the  towers  of  Babylon, 
where  confusion  now  reigns,  and 
when  God  shall  restore  to  us  our 
original  language  it  shall  be  that 
medium  which  is  capable  of  express- 
ing the  grandeur  of  a  life  of  righte- 
ousness.    It  is  as  impossible  for  us 
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to-day  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  an- 
other the  glories  of  the  redeemed  with 
our  present  imperfect  speech  as  it  is 
for  the  finite  mind  to  comprehend 
infinity. 

God  has  placed  in  each  life  a  regis- 
ter, by  which  he  has  purposed  to 
measure  the  stature  to  which  we  at- 
tain, and  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  in- 
dicate to  us  the  hour,  were  not  the 
operations  within  so  accurately  exe- 
cuted as  to  cause  those  hands  to 
speak  the  truth,  no  dependence  what- 
ever could  be  placed  in  their  reveal- 
ments;  so  is  human  life  only  capable 
of  expressing  truth  in  proportion  as 
we  exhibit  a  character  in  harmony 
with  the  works  of  Grod;  pure  in 
thought,  truthful  in  word,  faithful  in 
deed. 

We  to-day  are  associated  together 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose, and  though  some  of  us  may 
think  we  have  learned  our  part,  when 
we  seek  to  blend  our  voices,  we  hear 
a  discord.  Some  of  our  instruments 
of  praise  have  perhaps  been  tuned  to 
the  pitch  of  another,  and  neither  is 
found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
standard,   but   with    patience  let  us 


study  to  improve  until  individually 
we  shall  be  so  equipped  that  into 
whatever  service  God  may  call  us,  the 
truthfulness  of  our  lips,  the  integrity 
of  our  hearts,  the  purity  of  our  lives 
shall  be  a  standing  witness  against 
the  statement  that  man  is  too  weak  in 
his  nature  to  bespeak  the  fact  that  he 
is  the  child  of  Grod.- 

That  day  has  passed  when  we  look 
to  the  aged  alone  as  the  reservoir  of 
knowledge.  Our  hair  may  be  white 
with  experience,  and  yet  we  be  found 
ignorant  should  we  faU  to  profit  there- 
by, but  may  we  be  among  that  num- 
ber whose  follies  shall  cease  with 
their  youth.  Honor  the  aged  for 
what  they  have  done,  despise  not  our 
youth  for  the  work  which  we  seek  to 
do. 

Improve  by  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  live  and  act  in  the  present,  and 
we  shall  approach  the  future,  expect- 
ing to  realize  that  which  our  labors 
have  merited,  and  may  that  be  a  wel- 
come into  the  presence  of  Jehovah, 
far  surpassing  that  which  it  is  within 
our  limited  powers  to  extend  to  you 
to-night  in  behalf  of  our  society. 
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All  day  the  wife  had  been  toiling, 

From  an  early  hour  in  the  morn, 
And  her  hands  and  her  feet  were  weary 

With  burdens  that  she  had  borne; 
But  said  she  to  herself,  **The  trouble 

That  weighs  on  my  mind  is  this — 
That  Tom  never  thinks  to  give  me 

A  comforting  word  or  kiss. 

**rm  willing  to  do  my  duty, 

To  use  all  my  strength  and  skill 
In  making  the  home  attractive, 

In  striving  my  place  to  fill; 
But  though  the  approval  of  conscience 

Is  sweet,  I  am  free  to  say 
That  if  Tom  would  give  me  a  hug  and  a  kiss 

'Twould  take  all  the  tired  away." 

Then  she  counted  over  and  over 
The  years  she  had  been  Tom's  wife, 

And  thought  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
She  had  known  in  her  married  life; 


To  be  sure,  there  was  money  plenty, 

And  never  a  lack  of  food, 
But  a  kiss  now  and  then  and  a  word  of  pnUse 

Would  have  done  her  a  world  of  good. 

Ah,  many  a  one  is  longing 

For  words  that  are  never  said; 
And  many  a  heart  grows  hungry 

For  something  better  than  bread; 
But  Tom  had  an  inspiration. 

And  when  he  went  home  that  day 
He  p<^tted  his  wife  and  kissed  her. 

In  the  old-time,  love-like  way. 

And  she — such  enigmas  are  women! 

Who  had  held  herself  up  with  pride, 
At  her  husband's  display  of  fondness 

Just  hung  on  his  neck  and  cried, 
And  he,  by  her  grief  reminded 

Of  troubles  he  might  have  shared, 
Said:  * 'Bless  my  heart;  what  a  fool  I've  been; 

And  I  didn't  suppose  you  cared." 

— Jx>Bephine  Poilard. 
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by  8r.  Dora  Young. 


IT  is  probable  we  all  have  read  that 
Aristotle  told  us  there  are  three 
requisites  for  a  speaker's  deserv- 
ing belief,  * 'Prudence  in  choosing  the 
right  topic,  ability  to  satisfy  his 
hearers  that  his  aims  are  pure  and 
unselfish,  and  to  convince  them  that 
he  has  their  interest  at  heart." 

Although'  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  selection  of  the  topic  for  this 
evening,  as  that  was  kindly  furnished 
by  the  committee,  I  am  thoroughly  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  a  subject  which 
should  be  agitated  among  our  people, 
and  I  hope,  ere  I  have  finished,  you 
will  discover  that  I  am  possessed  of 
the  two  last-named  requisites,  purity 
and  unselfishness  of  aim,  and  the  fact 
that  I  have  the  interests  of  my  hearers 
at  heart. 

In  writing  upon  this  topic  I  have 
many  misgivings;  for  I  am  well  aware 
there  are  many  broad-minded  people 
of  the  church  who  are  strongly  against 
the  reading  of  fiction.  Yet  in  justice 
to  my  own  sincerity  I  must  take  the 
aflBrmative  side  of  the  question,  at  the 
same  time  realizing  that  ^'sincerity  is 
not  enough  for  the  statesman." 

If  we  are  seeking  to  obey  the  in- 
junction, **Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," we  must,  in  all  our  writings, 
have  the  interest  of  our  readers  at 
heart.  None  are  so  happy  as  those 
who  are  striving  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  We  should  strive  to  edu- 
cate ourselves  in  as  many  lines  as 
possible  so  that  we  may  better  be 
able  to  aid  others  in  their  struggle  for 
knowledge.  If  this  be  the  thought 
that  prompts  us,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  we  will  be  much  happier  than  if 
we  plod  along  in  a  narrow,  selfish 
manner. 

This  question,  * 'Shall  we  read 
fiction?"  is  an  important  one.  If  the 
•  reading  of  fiction  is  wrong  it  should 
be  entirely  abandoned.  If  right,  we 
should  be  directed  how  to  use  it  ad- 
vantageously. 

I  think  it  a  prevalent  opinion  that 
fiction  is  the  portrayal  of  life  scenes, 
events,  and  character  either  probable 


or  improbable.  When  the  characters 
and  actions  are  probable,  we  term 
that  sort,  novels;  when  improbable, 
romance.  The  reading  of  the  latter 
class  I  shall  not  attempt  to  defend; 
for  certainly  the  reading  of  the  im- 

grobable  is  pernicious  to  say  the  least, 
o,  in  my  article  on  this  subject,  I 
will  confine  my  defense  entirely  to  the 
probable. 

If  only  my  own  tastes  were  con- 
sulted, I  should  class  with  fiction  all 
poems  or  what  is  not  actual  truth. 
This,  I  think,  a  broader  and  much 
more  comprehensive  view.  Why  are 
not  Milton's  * 'Paradise  Lost"  and 
Shakespeare's  "Hamlet"  classed  as 
fiction?  But  we  must  bow  to  the  in- 
evitable and  discuss  it  as  it  is  practic- 
ally accepted  by  men  of  letters. 

Plutarch  says,  "Books  have  brought 
some  men  to  knowledge,  and  some  to 
madness,"  and  this  is  a  plain  truth. 
Bad  books  will  leave  a  stain  on  our 
minds  which  cannot  be  entirely  re- 
moved. As  "every  shadow  leaves  a 
permanent  trace,"  so  does  every 
thought  leave  a  permanent  trace. 
Then  it  is  our  duty  to  so  educate 
ourselves  that  we  can  tell  what  a 
really  good  book  is. 

Usually  age  is  a  recommend  to  a 
book.  An  old  book  is  almost  invaria- 
bly standard.  The  combined  opinion 
of  scholarly  people  is  another  safe 
guide,  although  it  is  understood  that 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Goldsmith 
asserted  they  could  see  nothing  good 
in  "Paradise  Lost"  and  were  frank 
enough  to  confess  it. 

Literature,  to  be  of  value  to  hu- 
manity, must  be  true  to  nature.  It 
must  contain  thought  and  sentiment 
that  will  awaken  noble  feelings,  some- 
thing that  strikes  a  responsive  chord 
in  every  heart,  in  every  land,  and  at 
all  times. 

If  a  work  of  fiction  contains  excel- 
lent moral  truths,  why  are  they  not  as 
useful  as  when  coming  from  any  other 
source?  Many  useful  lessons  have 
been  learned  from  the  portrayal  of  the 
real  life  of  certain  individuals.    Al- 
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though  we  may  not  have  been  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  parties,  and 
could  not  assert  that  the  events  were 
really  true,  yet  we  quickly  discern 
that  the  narrative  is  true  to  nature  and 
within  the  realm  of  the  probable,  and 
we  take  the  lesson  into  our  lives  and 
profit  by  it. 

•'Truth  is  truth  wherever  found," 
and  the  moral  truths  of  fiction  are  as 
useful  as  when  found  elsewhere.  The 
parables  of  Christ  were  but  short 
stories,  intended  to  teach  something, 
hence  we  may  say  they  were  fictitious 
in  their  character,  but  this  does  not 
rob  them  of  their  great  value. 

I  again  assert  that  the  fact  of  fiction 
being  untrue  is  no  proof  of  its  nonuse- 
fulness.  So  long  as  it  remains  true 
to  nature  and  is  elevating  in  its  char- 
acter its  value  is  established. 

As  well  try  to  crush  out  the  sweet 
influence  of  exquisite  music,  or  the 
high  and  holy  thoughts  that  pervade 
the  mind  while  viewing  a  scene  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  the  artist  as  to  try 
to  erase  from  our  lives  the  reading  of 
fiction. 

I  believe  that  music,  painting,  and 
literature,  fictitious  or  otherwise,  are 
closely  related,  the  one  being  as  use- 
ful as  the  other  in  its  true  sense. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  belief 
that  the  Creator  designed  us  to  live 
on  the  hard,  stem  realities  of  life  en- 
tirely. The  fact  that  he  has  sur- 
rounded us  with  so  much  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  seems  to  strongly 
indicate  that  it  was  his  design  for  us 
to  be  lovers  of  the  good,  **the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  true."  All  that  is  good 
and  beautiful  is  not  true,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  one  of  the  first 
events  that  awakened  my  own  mind 
to  the  great  sacrifice  of  our  heavenly 
Father  was  reading  **The  Prince  of 
the  House  of  David."  The  full  depth 
of  sadness  that  came  over  me  as  I 
read,  in  that  book  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings on  Calvary,  I  am  certain 
prompted  me  to  a  better  life,  and  a 
closer  study  of  the  Christ  life  in  the 
Book  of  books,  and  when  I  read  the 
following  from  the  pen  of  Walter 
Besant  I  f uUy  indorsed  it:  **A11  the 
books  that  were  ever  written  are  only 
valuable  as  they  help  one  to  read  this 


book  and  to  understand  the  language 
in  which  it  is  written." 

And  in  strict  harmony  with  this  is 
Milton's  remark,  **The  end  of  learn- 
ing is  to  know  God  and  out  of  that 
knowledge  to  love  him." 

Let  us  not  neglect  our  Bibles  and 
histories,  but  let  us  so  utilize  our  time 
that  we  can  study  more  of  the  excel- 
lent literature  which  will  broaden  our 
minds  and  bring  us  to  a  position  in 
mentality  where  we  may  be  able  t^ 
think. 

Our  own  little  Sunday  school  paper 
is  composed  largely  of  fiction,  but  it 
is  a  perfect  power  for  good,  and  what 
an  aching  void  would  there  be  in  the 
hearts  of  many  a  little  one  should 
there  go  forth  the  command,  **Thou 
shalt  not  read  fiction."  There  are 
innumerable  juvenile  books  of  fiction 
such  as  * 'Black  Beauty,"  **Friends  in 
Feathers  and  Fur,"  '*OurGold  Mine 
at  Hollyhurst,"  etc..  which  undenia- 
bly turn  the  mind  in  the  direction  of 
the  more  substantial  literature.  If  a 
child  passes  from  infancy  to  advanced 
youth  without  forming  a  taste  for 
reading  the  little  stories  written  for 
him,  often  by  loving,  prayerful  hearts, 
it  is  usually  then  quite  difficult  for 
him  to  form  a  habit  of  reading  at  all, 
hence  the  necessity  of  banning 
early  to  train  the  human  mind. 

Who  can  read  Charles  Dickens* 
stories  without  having  their  sympa- 
thies awakened  to  the  fullest  extent 
and  without  breathing  a  prayer  to 
God  for  the  deliverance  of  those  un- 
fortunate poor  people  of  the  cities  of 
England.  Who  can  read  the  follow- 
ing from  the  pen  of  Hawthorne  and 
not  be  more  careful  afterwards  of  the 
example  we  are  setting  for  our  fellow 
man:  **The  character  of  our  indi- 
vidual beloved,  one  having  invested 
itself  with  all  the  attributes  of  right, — 
that  one  friend  being  to  us  the  symbol 
and  representative  of  whatever  is 
good  and  true,— when  he  falls,  the 
effect  is  almost  as  if  the  sky  fell  with 
him,  bringing  down  in  chaotic  ruin- 
the  columns  that  upheld  our  faith. 
We  struggle  forth  again,  no  doubt, 
bruised  and  bewildered.  We  stare 
wildly  about  us,  and  discover— or  it 
may  be  we  never  make  the  discovery 
— that  it  was  not  actually  the  sky  that 
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tumbled  down,  but  merely  a  frail 
staructure  of  our  own  rearing,  which 
never  rose  higher  than  the  housetops, 
and  has  fallen  because  we  founded  it 
on  nothing.  But  the  crash,  and  the 
fright,  and  trouble  are  as  overwhelm- 
ing, for  the  time,  as  if  the  catastrophe 
involved  the  whole  moral  world.  Re- 
membering these  things,  let  them  sug- 
gest one  generous  motive  for  walking 
heedfally  amid  the  defilement  of 
earthly  ways.  Let  us  reflect,  that  the 
highest  path  is  pointed  out  by  the 
pure  ideal  of  those  who  look  up  to  us, 
and  who,  if  we  tread  less  loftily,  may 
never  look  so  high  again."  Is  it  pos- 
sible one  can  read  such  sentiment  and 
not  be  bettered  by  it?  To  me  this 
seems  quite  improbable.  We  are  not 
to  stop  with  the  reading  of  Hawthorne, 
Goldsmith,  Scott,  Victor  Hugo,  Wal- 
lace, etc.,  for  these  are  but  stepping 
stones  to  the  more  classical  literature 
of  Dryden,  Pope,  Homer,  Shake- 
speare, and  I  might  add  many  others. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many 
souls  starving,  as  it  were,  for  the 
* 'bread  of  life,"  but  why  may  not  the 
influence  of  good  literature  be  an 
avenue  by  which  we  may  reach  their 
hearts  and  sow  the  seed  of  righteous- 
ness there? 

The  command,  **Be  ye  perfect  even 
as  Christ  was  perfect,"  seems  to 
involve  a  vast  field.  Christ  was  per- 
fect morally,'physically,  and  mentally. 
and  can  we  come  up  to  that  standard 
and  be  less  perfect  in  either  line?  He 
was  certainly  versed  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  the  whole  field  of  letters. 


This  suggests  the  lines  in  which  our 
thoughts  must  be  directed  in  order  to 
come  up  to  the  standard  required. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  reading  of 
fiction,  but  it  mt^st  be  of  an  elevating 
character,  must  be  true  to  nature 
and  of  a  deeply  moral  tone.  If  we 
are  not  of  ourselves  judges  of  literary 
merit,  let  us  accept  for  awhile,  at 
least,  the  combined  opinion  of 
scholarly  men,  and  in  this  way  we 
are  not  apt  to  make  any  serious  mis- 
take. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  being  behind 
the  times  simply  because  we  have  cot 
read  the  latest  sensational  novel,  but 
rather  let  us  study  the  classics,  some- 
thing that  will  enlighten  and  broaden 
our  minds,  thus  obeying  the  injunc- 
tion," Come  up  higher." 

Grod's  plan  of  development  is  to 
grow  slowly,  little  by  little,  and  as 
the  tiny  acorn  cannot  be  immediately 
transformed  into  the  giant  oak, 
neither  can  the  human  mind  change 
from  the  tastes  of  infancy  to  those  of 
advanced  life  in  a  moment  of  time. 

I  would  that  I  had  the  power  of 
either  of  the  above-named  writers  that 
I  might  plead  the  cause  of  neglected 
literature  until  every  member  of  this 
Religio  was  exerting  his  influence  in 
favor  of  it.  **'Tis  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,"  and  when  we 
get  rid  of  this  haunting  fear  of  fiction, 
then  and  not  till  then  can  we  see  its 
usefulness. 

''WhaVs  in  a  name?    That  which  we  call  a 
rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 
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A  young  and  earnest  pilgrim, 

Traveling  the  Klng^s  highway, 
Conning  over  the  lessons 

From  the  guide  book  every  day, 
Said,  as  each  hindrance  met  him, 

With  purpose  firm  and  true, 
*'If  on  earth  he  walked  to-day, 

What  would  Jesus  do?" 

It  grew  to  be  his  watchword, 

In  service  or  in  fight; 
It  helped  to  keep  his  pilgrim  garb 

Unsullied,  pure,  and  white. 


For  when  temptation  lured  him, 
It  nerved  him  through  and  through, 

To  ask  this  simple  question: 
**What  would  Jesus  do?" 

Now,  if  it  be  our  purpose 
To  walk  where  Christ  has  led, 

To  follow  in  bis  footsteps 
With  ever  careful  tread, 

O,  let  this  be  our  watchword, 
A  watchword  pure  and  true, 

To  ask  in  each  temptation: 

"What  would  Jesus  do?" 

—Silver  Cross. 
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Read  before  Zion's  Religio-Literary  at  their  annual  meeting  in  April,  1894,  by  Etta  M.  Izatt. 


O  holy  Father!  just  and  true 

Are  all  thy  works  and  words  and  ways, 
And  unto  thee  alone  are  due, 

Thanksgiving  and  eternal  praise! 
As  children  of  thy  gracious  care, 

We  veil  the  eye,  we  bend  the  knee, 
With  broken  words  of  praise  and  prayer, 

Father  and  God,  we  come  to  thee. 

— Whittler. 

EACH  one  here  assembled,  has,  I 
feel  assured,  a  personal  ideal  as 
to  exactly  what  is  the  mis- 
sion of  Zion's  Religio-Literary  So- 
ciety. While  this  ideal  my  differ,  in 
minor  points,  yet  I  would  say  to  each 
individual.  Your  cause  is'  mine.  I 
may  not  perfectly  reflect  your 
particular  personal  idea,  but  God 
grant  that  I  am  one  with  you,  in 
recognition  of  the  new,  ever  increas- 
ing demand  of  the  spiritual  nature 
and  I  earnestly  ask  that  you  en- 
courage in  practical  ways  the 
present  project. 

The  Religio  is  in  its  first  year.  We 
feel  somewhat  proud  of  it;  yet  we  are 
not  disposed  to  boast  of  or  to  apolo- 
gize for  our  record.  Our  aim  now  is 
to  transfigure  the  best  we  have  done 
in  the  past  year  into  a  larger  future. 
To  achieve  that  future  we  need  help; 
yes,  the  help  of  each  of  you.  Our 
future  will  outspread  all  prophecy  if 
our  individuals  realize  their  duties 
and  powers,  and  utilize  to  the  utter- 
most the  potent  forces  of  personality. 
We  face  practical  problems;  the  prob- 
lems of  government  superficially,  and 
the  problems  of  principle  when  we 
get  below  the  surface.  We  an- 
nounce a  platform  of  equality,  and  if 
this  platform  be  actual  we  must  take 
upon  ourselves  the  burdens  it  offers. 

The  Religio  is  the  factor  of  a  great 
cause,  contributing  in  such  ways  as  it 
can  to  a  larger  intellectual  life  of 
mankind.  Those  who  projected  and 
those  who  assist  in  the  control,  will 
be  satisfied  if,  through  their  own 
sacrifice  and  the  sacrifice  of  others, 
they  may  be  enabled  to  pursue  the 
work  that  has  been  undertaken.  The 
various  departments  have  been 
sketched  out,  affording  opportunities 
through  which  to  collect  information, 


which  will  prove  of  interest  and  tend 
to  enrich  the  discussions  that  i>ar- 
ticularly  appertain  to  the  life  of  the 
society.  Our  plans  are  definite  but 
their  fulfillment  lies  in  the  yet  un- 
covered pages  of  the  future. 

For  the  present  the  Religio  is  will- 
ing to  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  **By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  As 
a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Religio, 
taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  year, 
reviewing  the  occurrences  which  have 
sprung  into  life  and  passed  onward,  I 
can  but  return  thanks  to  that  Father, 
our  Grod,  who  has  blessed  us  with  so 
many  favors;  who  has  held  us  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  who  has  been 
mindful  of  us,  as  we  have  stepped 
**onward  and  upward"  in  the  walk  of 
life.  We  contemplate  the  past  with 
some  satisfaction,  and  the  prospects 
for  future  successes,  for  advance- 
ment, with  greater  enthusiasm,  with 
undiminished  ardor.  We  can  claim 
to  have  done  ourselves  a  service,  and 
perhaps  have  benefited  others,  We 
are  not  to  cease  sailing,  and  as  our 
motto  reads,  Onward  and  Upward, 
we  will  not  be  satisfied  until  we  have 
reached  the  port  of  Perfection.  We 
have  colors  to  uprun  and  maintain. 
The  banners  of  truth  and  progress 
float  triumphantly  over  our  heads, 
and  their  folds  open  and  wave  in  all 
the  resplendent  rays  of  developing 
moral  light! 

We  stand  for  everything  that  is 
good;  that  develops  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man.  We  must  pass  edu- 
cation into  new  uses.  Others  may 
look;  we  have  found.  But,  although 
we  have  found,  our  search  is  without 
end;  for,  in  the  knowledge  we  have 
received,  lies  the  germ  of  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge,  and  we  intend  to 
rest  not,  until  we  have  reached  and 
mastered  all  that  is  within  our  power. 
We  intend  to  walk  the  path  of  life 
firmly,  step  by  step,  gathering  the 
golden  nuggets  of  eternal  truth  as  we 
go;  no  day  seems  ever  to  lead  so 
really  to  sundown,  as  so  truly  to  the 
golden  dawn! 

As  a  society,  numbering,  I  believe, 
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some  twenty-five  or  thirty  locals, 
which,  in  their  different  stages  of 
development,  may  be  aptly  compared 
with  buds  and  blossoms,  growing  on 
the  one  stem  of  Religious  Truth, 
branches  of  the  true  vine,  we  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  in  the  past  our 
parents  have  done  well  that  we  might 
do  better  in  the  present!  Not  one  of 
our  society  but  knows  that  the 
truths  held  out  to  us  and  which  we 
are  grasping  with  a  sure  and  steady 
hand,  are  but  promises  of  the  final 
eternal  spiritual  beauty. 

We  are  not  deterred  by  the  old 
failures,  by  the  remembrance  of  dark 
days,  but  the  new  ideals  invite  us  to 
celebrate  our  higher  selves;  we  are 
now  establishing  ourselves  on  foun- 
dations that  are  coequal  with  what 
is  eternal  and  perfect.  We  have  the 
best  opportunities  in  the  world,  and 
well  know  that  with  great  oppor- 
tunities go  great  responsibilities. 

In  one  way  or  the  other  the  ideals  we 
set  forth  in  the  present  must  color  all 
the  future;  and  this  is  why  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  dig  deep  that  our  foun- 
dations may  be  firm,  that  those  who 
associate  with  us,  occasionally  or 
often,  may  feel  the  subtle  influence 
which  emanates  from  good  men  and 
women;  from  good  young  men  and 
women,  and  even  from  the  little  ones; 
that  they  may  know,  life,  with  us, 
rises  to  a  higher  level! 

We  are  endeavoring  to  maintain 
high  ideals,  not  only  ideals  which 
color  the  future,  but  ideals  which  are 
noble  facts  and  deeds  in  the  present. 
We  are  aiming  at  a  high  mark,  and 
endeavoring  to  heed  the  injunction, 
**Come  up  higher." 

The  inquiring  mind  might  ask, 
what  relation  does  the  ideal  bear  to 
your  practice?  We  answer:  It 
shapes  it,  beckons  it  forward;  its 
stamp  is  upon  all  we  do. 

This  is  the  field  of  our  individual 
missionary  work,  and  perforce  the 
.mission  of  our  society,  and  there  is 
no  greater  work  we  can  do,  than  to 
show  to  others  a  high  ideal,  and  teach 
them  how  to  follow  it.  Each  person 
in  his  own  way  is  a  teacher,  and  our 
work  as  teachers  consists  wholly  in 
this.  And  how  can  we  show  to  our 
pupils,  our  friends,  our  associates,  an 


ideal  higher  than  our  own  field  of 
vision  includes?  Therefore,  if  it  is 
our  aim  to  teach  others  high  ideals, 
to  aid  them  in  their  march  onward, 
should  we  not  then  strive  to  add  to 
our  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue,  knowl- 
edge, and  to  knowledge,  temperance, 
and  to  temperance,  patience,  and  to 
patience,  godliness,  and  to  godliness, 
brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly 
kindness,  charity.  **The  greatest  of 
these  is  charity"  and  this  should  be 
one  of  the  broadest  planks  in  the 
platform  of  the  Religio! 

The  missionary  work  of  our  society 
requires  love,  a  love  that  will  base 
itself  on  universal  intentions  and 
meanings.  The  work  of  our  society 
may  be  a  work  of  love,  to  build 
wherever  it  exists  and  in  streams 
that  flow  into  all  outside  territory,  a 
spirit  that  is  known  by  great  fruits, 
but  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  this 
work,  if  we  allow  duties  to  slip  from 
our  hands.  Although  our  main  in- 
terest is  for  the  propagation  of 
principle,  not  of  organization,  it  must 
be  sacredly  understood  that  as  long 
as  we  have  an  organization,  we  must 
do  all  we  can  to  give  it  largest  life 
and  keep  it  pure  and  free. 

Our  primary  aim  is  to  help  man  in 
his  struggles  to  know  what  is  truth, 
and  to  do  the  deeds  of  justice.  Our 
societies  must  look  at  fundamentals 
and  discover  for  themselves  the  lines 
along  which  they  can  contribute  most 
richly  to  human  welfare.  We  must 
get  up  higher  and  see  more;  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  9  an  enlarging 
personality  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  what  it  has  achieved,  but  will 
always  aspire  beyond  the  line  of  the 
last  ideal,  and  its  larger  habit  of  mind 
will  grow.  We  would  clear  minds 
and  hearts,  making  it  so  that  men 
might  think  lucidly,  and  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  goal  for  all  is  truth. 
What  we  need  to-day  is  to  acknowl- 
edge the  necessity  for  action,  the  im- 
perious declaration  of  growth  and 
the  vital  over- arching  dictates  of 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  integ- 
rity. 

In  conclusion:  Over  the  portals  of 
our  society,  we  would  write  in  letters 
of  light,  **Onward  and  Upward," 
and  then  invite  all,  the  young,   the 
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middle  aged,  and  the  old,  to  come  and 
be  one  with  uii,  to  join  the  grand 
march  onward  to  improve  themselves, 
to  be  of  benefit  to  their  fellow  men, 
and  to  reflect  in    their   lives    the    di- 


vine beauty  and  purity  which 
characterized  that  other  Life,  of 
whom  it  was  said,  **He  went  about 
everywhere  doing  good." 


THE    SIN    OF    OMISSION. 


It  i8D*t  the  thing  you  do,  dear, 

TVs  the  thing  you  leave  undone, 
Which  gives  you  a  bit  of  a  heartache 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  tender  word  forgotten, 

The  letter  you  did  not  write, 
The  flower  you  might  have  sent,  dear. 

Are  your  haunting  ghosts  to-night. 

The  stone  you  might  have  lifted 

Out  of  a  brother's  way. 
The  bit  of  heartsome  counsel 

You  were  hurried  too  much  to  say, 
The  loving  touch  of  the  hand,  dear, 

The  gentle  and  winsome  tone. 
That  you  had  no  time  nor  thought  for, 

With  troubles  enough  of  your  own. 


These  little  acts  of  kindness, 

So  easily  out  of  mind. 
These  chances  to  be  angels 

Which  even  mortal  find — 
They  come  in  night  and  silence. 

Each  chill,  reproachful  wraith, 
When  hope  is  faint  and  flagging, 

And  a  blight  has  drooped  on  faith. 

For  life  is  all  too  short,  dear, 

And  sorrow  is  all  too  great. 
To  suffer  our  slow  compassion 

That  tarries  until  too  late, 
And  it's  not  the  thing  you  do,  dear, 

It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone. 
Which  gives  you  the  bitter  heartache 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
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BY  ELBERT  A.  SMITH 


ITS  CHANNELS  AND  ULTIMATE 
AIM. 

AFTER  all,  true  greatness  seems 
to  depend  upon  an  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  certain  faculties. 
Genius  has  ev*  a  tinge  of  insanity. 
The  man  well  balanced  on  all  points 
never  rises  above  the  average.  The 
science  of  equalization  would  teach- 
the  repression  of  the  stronger,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  weaker  faculty, 
but  those  who  have  become  famed 
have  done  so  by  making  the  great 
greater  and  the  weak  weaker  so  that 
certain  noble  qualities  by  abnormal 
development  have  made  themselves 
prominent  in  the  production  of  the 
warrior,  the  statesman,  or  the  writer. 
Raphael  crucified  all  within  him  to 
the  painter.  Napoleon  crushed  out 
the  instinct  of  the  man  to  make  the 
all  conquering  warrior.  These  men 
stood  ready  whenever  their  heart, 
like  the  Mussulman,   called  to  wor- 


ship, to  turn  and  adore  their  divinity 
wherever  they  were.  Yet  over  agrainst 
these  noble  qualities  we  find  in  the 
greatest  of  them,  to  our  disgust^ 
traits  that  are  trivial  and  mean. 
Where  one  has  gained  the  ascendancy, 
others  have  lost. 

•The  truth  is,  the  mind  started  upon 
the  one  channel  is  debarred  from  all 
others.  It  is  borne  on  by  the  impetus 
of  its  own  inclination.  The  philoso- 
pher must  needs  be  a  philosopher  al- 
ways. No  need  for  him  to  weary 
you  with  his  philosophy.  No  need 
for  the  mystic  to  perpetually  obtrude 
his  mysticism  upon  your  notice. 
There  is  enough  of  truth  and  beauty 
in  all  to  engross  their  attention,  if 
they  confine  themselves  to  beauty  and 
truth.  When  we  are  perceiving  these, 
we  do  not  weary  of  the  manner  of  ap- 
proach. 

You  come  at  truth  in  your  way;  I 
in  mine.     What  you  overleap  entirely 
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may  be  my  stepping  stone.  What  one 
learns,  another  knows  by  intuition. 
What  one  divines,  another  reads. 
The  scientist  always  was  and  always 
will  be  a  scientist  So  with  the  poet. 
The  one  tears  to  pieces,  pn^nds, 
assays,  and  tells  what  he  finds,  yet 
misses  the  subtle  essence  of  being. 
The  other  covers  up  with  his  robe  of 
fancy.  He  does  not  disjoint.  He 
builds  together.  Not  less  does  he 
tell  what  he  finds,  yet  he,  too,  misses 
the  essence  of  being.  All  miss  that. 
Infinity  alone  defines  that. 

There  is  common  ground  for  us  all. 
The  one  kingdom  overreaches  the 
other.  The  lines  are  indistinct, 
imaginary.  We  come  at  the  same 
facts  eventually  from  different  ways, 
yet  touch  together  at  many  points. 
Why  should  we  brand  the  one  a 
heretic  for  walking  in  the  street 
while  we  choose  to  walk  upon  the 
pavement.  While  we  are  finite  we 
should  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  such 
authority.  When  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  all  truth  we  may  do  this.  We 
will  have  a  surer  way  to  win  him  over 
then.     We  have  a  surer  way  now. 

The  channels  of  thought  are  not  to 
be  drawn  together  except  by  their 
unalterable  attraction  toward  an  ulti- 
mate goal.  We  may  name  and  char- 
acterize them  yet  may  not  define  the 
source.  Why  does  one  man  see  in 
the  flower  a  weed— no  more— while 
another  plucks  it  eagerly  or  watches 
it  die  almost  with  a  pang?  We  don't 
know  why  the  sympathies  of  one  set 
one  way,  the  sympathies  of  the  other 
in  another  way,  yet  it  is  so.  Each 
pursues  his  way  impelled  here  and 
there  by  some  hidden  monitor. 
Neither  can  we  tell  why  some  things 
are  pleasing  to  us  all,  others  disgust- 
ing. Is  it  the  virtue  of  the  external 
object,  or  is  it  the  workings  within? 
What  constitutes  beauty?  Can  you 
tell? 

Some  one  has  blocked  out  the  sys- 
tem of  thought  with  a  free,  swinging, 
all-powerful  stroke.  We  are  filling 
in  the  particulars,  the  subdivisions 
after  the  bent  that  is  ours.  In  phil- 
osophy we  see  common  sense— no 
more.  It  mingles  with  our  everyday 
affairs  and  renders  things  endurable. 
Carried  higher  by  the  more  powerful 


mind,  it  becomes  the  servant  of  all. 
**He  who  would  be  greatest  among 
you  let  him  become  servant  of  all." 
Those  who  have  dabbled  in  it  for 
pleasure  have  found  added  elegance 
to  conversation  and  manner.  Those 
who  have  gone  to  it  for  knowledge 
have  found  it  the  lever  with  which 
they  move  the  universe. 

Things  are  for  us  to  know.  Lawa 
are  for  us  to  obey.  How  shall  we 
obey?  By  understanding.  Obedience 
is  better  than  sacrifice,  yet  blind 
obedience  is  accepted  of  none.  Neither 
is  ignorance  redemption  save  in  it& 
sacrifice  before  the  altar  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  not  given  to  any  man  to 
know  all  things  here,  yet  it  is  given 
to  all  men  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
all  knowledge. 

In  our  philosophy  we  must  not  for- 
get consistency.  Plato,  wise  and 
great  philosopher  that  he  was,  chosen 
by  Emerson  as  the  representative  of 
them  all,  forgot  this  and  evinced  in 
his  writings  something  of  a  dual 
character;  so  that  it  is  said  that 
quotations  are  deducible  from'  his 
writings  that  can  be  used  with  excel- 
lent effect  on  either  side  of  almost  any 
debatable  question. 

Philosophy  like  nature  is  progres- 
sive. We  examine  into  the  laws  of 
the  earth  and  it  seems  a  thiner  inde- 
pendent in  itself.  When  we  go  farther 
we  discover  it  is  one  of  many  planets 
revolving  around  a  great  sun.  Still 
farther,  that  the  sun  and  its  attend- 
ants are  but  parts  of  many  systems 
revclving  around  greater  suns,  mak- 
ing up  what  we  call  the  universe. 
The  imagination  recoils  from  meas- 
ureless space,  from  incomprehensible 
magnitude.  **What  we  call  results 
are  but  beginnings."  We  trace  cause 
within  cause,  circle  within  circle,  un- 
til the  mind  turns  upon  itself  and 
comes  back  with  the  ever  repeated 
questions,  Whence?    Why? 

Philosophy  is  progressive  and 
ascending.  After  all,  thingrs  are  only 
great  by  comparison.  We  reason 
from  the  smaller  to  the  greater. 
Only  by  the  smaller  can  we  under- 
stand the  greater.  The  apple  illus- 
trates the  globular  form  so  that  we 
begin  to  understand  the  earth  which 
appears  to  be  flat.     The  mind,  in  the 
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observation  of  its  own  performances, 
is  kept  at  a  perpetual  stretch.  Its 
operation  is  so  varied  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  such  thing  as  generali- 
zation. Yet  here,  in  the  phenomena 
of  thought,  we  begin  to  comprehend 
something  of  the  mysterious  infinite. 
Thus  we  reason  upward  always.  In 
our  reaching  after  the  unattainable 
our  flight  is  limited  according  to  the 
strength  of  our  wings.  It  is  evident 
that  the  higher  fields  of  philosophy 
are  beyond  our  reach  at  present. 
Some,  discouraged  by  this,  have 
adopted  a  theology  of  pessimism  and 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
preach  a  gospel  of  final  destruction. 
They  see  the  elements  of  disintegra- 
tion in  the  fact  that  where  investiga- 
tion begins  dissensions  and  divisions 
arise.  They  declare,  and  that  with 
truth,  that  masses  of  men  may  move 
on  together  in  unison  so  long  as  they 
blindly  cling  to  each  other,  but  just 
so  soon  as  claims  and  beliefs  are  in- 
vestigated they  fly  asunder  in  opposite 
courses. 

Here  they  pause.  If  followed  out 
the  course  of  true  investigators,  while 
apparently  in  opposite  directions,  is 
found  to  be  in  the  form  of  an  upright 
circle,  like  the  things  of  nature  obedi- 
ent to  the  laws  of  evolution  and  revo- 
lution, and  they  meet  higher  up,  upon 
the  common  plane  of  truth. 

Hail  to  investigation,  the  hand  that 
tears  asunder  the  false!  All  truth, 
the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  the 
revealed  word  of  Grod  challenges  in- 
vestigation! Falsity  seeks  conceal- 
ment, truth  holds  its  face  to  the 
sunlight.  These  apostles  of  the  gos- 
pel of  despair,  these  wire  pullers  who 
draw  the  black  curtains  over  the  great 
white  portals  of  escape  above  the 
teeming,  struggling  sons  of  toil,  are 
not  popular.  Why  tinge  the  clear 
river  of  life  with  the  turgid  waters 
from  this  fountain  of  destruction? 
Why  preach  that  disentegration  is 
inevitable  when  the  law  teaches  that 
disintegration  is  the  beginning  of 
ascension.  The  chemic  lump  dis- 
solved springs  up  in  the  purple  and 
gold  of  the  flower.  Why  preach  all 
things  dismal  and  gloomy  while  the 
birds,  the  fields,  the  free  air,  the  sun- 
light preach  hope,  the  hope  of  life? 


Where  is  the  philosophy  of  thought 
if  its  investigations  lead  to  despair? 
Better  be  as  the  unthinking  beast. 
Better  be  as  the  silent  plant  drawing 
unquestioningly  its  life  from  air  and 
soil. 

Eternal  life  is  resident  in  all  things 
or  at  least  eternal  existence.  We 
cannot  destroy  matter.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  its  destruction,  only  of  its 
change.  Can  we  conceive  of  the  de- 
struction of  spirit?  No,  only  of  its 
changing  from  a  lower  to  a"  higher 
plane,  through  the  ministration  of 
law.  **You  shall  know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

This  is  the  mission  of  thought  to 
discover  truth.  Not  always  unaided, 
however.  Choose  that  channel  which 
seems  the  most  direct.  The  route  of 
our  approach  must  needs  be  modi- 
fied by  our  present  position.  The 
lower  we  are,  of  necessity,  the  steeper 
must  our  ascent  be.  One  of  us  comes 
from  the  north,  one  from  the  south, 
one  from  the  Orient,  one  from  the 
Occident,  one  here,  one  there,  wher- 
ever the  call  has  found  him. 

There  seems  to  be  not  so  much  a 
lack  of  power  to  comprehend  truth  as 
a  lack  of  determination  to  profit  by  it 
We  fail  so  utterly  to  incorporate  into 
our  lives  the  beautiful  things  which 
we  preach.  Why  preach  charity  and 
immediately  condemn  our  neighbor? 
Why  preach  truth  while  half  our  acts 
and  words  in  society  are  conventional 
lies,  meaningless  smil?s  and  empty 
words?  Why  declare  effusively  that 
we  are  pleased  to  meet  a  man  whom 
inwardly  we  despise  for  his  gross- 
ness?  When  will  society  cast  off  its 
cloak  of  polite  falsehood  and  know, 
and  meet,  and  clasp  hands  with  men 
as  men  and  not  as  representatives  of 
money,  or  position,  or  possible  influ- 
ence, giving  words  of  commendation 
not  to  feed  vanity  but  to  reward  vir- 
tue? Surely  not  until  there  is  a  more 
correct  standard  of  thought.  All 
these  things  must  come  home  to  us 
by  and  by.  They  are  worse  than  a 
hollow  shell.  They  shall  be  pluckei 
off  to  leave  us  in  our  nakedness,  only 
marred  by  the  pressure  where  they 
have  been. 

Why  preach  love?  Why  claim  to 
love  God  whom  we  have  not  seen,  if 
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our  neighbor  whom  we  have  seen  and 
gotten  into  our  power,  we  literally 
grind  into  the  dust,  financially  and 
morally,  with  a  malignant  ingenuity 
which  no  hatred  could  equal?  This 
happens  every  day  and  only  for  gain. 

Love  is  beautiful.  Charity  is  beau- 
tiful. But  what  shall  we  say  of  that 
love  and  that  charity  which  is  only 
seeming,  put  on  as  a  robe  to  cover  the 
ravening  wickedness  within?  If  you 
would  be  a  Christian  follow  Christ.  If 
you  would  be  a  wicked  man  follow  Sa- 
tan openly  and  with  all  your  power,  but 
of  all  things  be  not  an  angel  of  hypoc- 
risy, a  wicked  Christian.  Be  a  man. 
There  is  a  certain  rude  and  ruthless 
honor  to  those  who  boldly  defy  all 
law.  There  is  abundant  glory  for  him 
who  obeys  all  law,  but  only  deserved 
contempt  for  him  who,  sneaking  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  law,  stabs  his 
brother  in  the  back. 

We  must  correct  our  standard  for 
the  measurement  of  success.  Life 
means  more,  very  much  more,  than 
the  getting  of  gain.  The  soul  is  of 
more  worth  than  houses  and  lands. 
It  is  above  diplomas,  superior  to  posi- 
tion, independent  of  rank.  It  is  meas- 
ured by  none  of  these.  Its  measure  of 
valuation  is  virtue.  All  men  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  life.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  intelligent  action.  Life 
reaches  out  strong  hands  of  possi-- 
bility  to  those  who  will  grasp  them. 


Realize  first,  as  Emerson'  says,  my 
life  is  for  myself,  not  for  a  spectacle. 
Cease  to  pander  so  much  to  the  opin- 
ion of  others.  Answer  thine  own 
conscience.  Stoop  not  to  the  low 
ideals  of  the  world.  You  know  that 
your  soul  is  capable  of  higher  things. 
Dare  to  be  unorthodox  or  you  will  not 
progress.  The  ox  cart  was  orthodox 
once.  Orthodoxy  is  an  ox  cart  still. 
You  cannot  keep  step  with  the  genius 
of  the  gospel  and  walk  with  the  mul- 
titude. Be  not  one  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed Christ  for  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
Guard  the  channels  of  your  thought.. 
Guard  the  strong  citadel  of  your  mind. 
Preserve  as  much  as  you  can  of  the 
innocence,  hope,  and  frankness  of 
your  youth.  Then  you  have  retained 
your  vantage  ground.  Look  within 
for  your  joy  and  peace,  not  upon 
external  objects,  houses  or  lands,  a 
rise  in  wages,  a  good  crop.  Fix  not 
your  happiness  upon  these  transient 
things,  or  you  may  be  left  sad  in  the 
ruin  of  your  estates,  when  you  might 
be  singing.  Live  in  the  present,  not 
in  the  past,  nor  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  future.  While  thought  is  to  guide 
our  physical  acts  in  this  very  practical 
world,  after  all,  its  ultimate  aim  must 
be  to  beautify  and  strengthen  the 
soul,  weaving  into  the  fabric  of  our 
lives,  truth,  charity,  and  love,  **not  so 
much  as  a  color  to  beautify  but  as  a 
strand  to  strengthen." 
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SEPTEMBER  1.  Bro.  Jeremiah 
sends  a  good  report  of  the  work 
in  Wales.  Mrs.  Henry  Tyler 
kindly  gave  Jason  a  shilling  to  help 
him.  Mrs.  Sheen  sent  him  some  food, 
and  when  I  returned  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  find  Jason  sitting  in  an  arm 
chair,  down  stairs,  for  which  I  am 
thankful.  I  have  been  several  nights 
without  being  in  bed  and  it  nearly 
uses  me  up.  Mrs.  Sheen  kindly  of- 
fered me  her  bed,  but,  thinking  Jason 
might  need  my  help,  I  returned  to 


where  he  was,  to  my  hard,  wooden  bed. 
I  learn  from  various  sources  that 
many  who  attended  our  discussion 
with  Owen  say  that  we  deported  our- 
selves as  men  of  truth  and  honor  but 
that  Owen  did  not.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting 
the  truth  in  full  to  them,  but  I  have 
not  the  means  to  rent  a  room,  and  the 
friends  of  truth  are  so  few  that  it  i& 
at  present  impracticable.  An  old 
sister  by  the  name  of  Molesworth  and 
a  man  named  Stephen  Taylor  in  Liv- 
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ery  street;  Birmingham,  offered  to 
help,  as  also  did  Mr.  Charles  Sheen, 
but  they  could  not  bear  the  burden 
alone.  After  over  eight  month's  labor 
in  this  land,  I  am  satisfied  the  people 
do  not  want  the  truth.  The  world 
scorns  it,  and  the  old  Mormons,  or 
Brighamites,  are  so  full  of  prejudice 
and  bigotry  and  so  in  love  with  their 
own  lusts  and  that  which  panders  to 
them,  that  they  will  have  to  pass 
through  a  fiery  ordeal  before  ever 
they  will  submit  to  be  governed  by 
the  pure  law  of  God,  as  given  for  the 
government  and  salvation  of  the  race. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Livery 
street,  and  Mrs.  Molesworth  expressed 
a  desire  to  unite  with  the  church. 
This  comforted  my  heart.  On  the  8th 
of  September  I  visited  Dudley  and 
Stourbridge  again  to  see  if  the  seed 
sown  had  taken  root.  My  wet  feet 
day  by  day  keep  me  with  a  constant 
cold,  but  my  shoes  are  so  bad  that  I 
cannot  avoid  it.  Mrs.  Joseph  Lilly 
of  Stourbridge  bought  a  pair  of 
second-hand  boots  for  me  for  which 
she  gave  five  shillings.  May  God 
bless  her. 

I  returned  to  Dudley  and  visited 
Mr.  Smart.  He  seemed  favorably 
impressed  but  could  hardly  muster 
courage  to  accept  the  truth.  I  then 
went  to  Mr.  William  Morgan's  of 
Oldbury  and  was  kindly  permitted  to 
stay  for  the  night. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Owen  and  a 
Mr.  Williams  held  an  anti-Mormon 
meeting,  and  had  so  enraged  the 
populace  that  a  mob  had  risen  up  and 
had  mobbed  the  Brighamites,  for 
which  the  mob,  or  leaders  of  it,  had 
been  heavily  fined.  The  papers 
censure  Mr.  Owen  for  his  conduct  in 
the  affair.  How  far  he  was  responsi- 
ble I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  glad  the 
mobbers  were  fined.  There  is  justice 
in  England  yet. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  being  at 
Birmingham,  Sister  Molesworth  took 
me  to  see  a  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  in 
Bromsgrove  street.  It  appears  he 
went  to  Utah  the  same  year  that  I  did 
but  not  in  the  same  company,  and, 
seeing  the  state  of  things  there,  he 
came  back  that  year.  He  was  more 
fortunate  than  myself,  for  I  had  not  a 
cent  of  money  when  I  got  there.     He 


treated  me  kindly,  but  as  he  was  busy 
I  had  but  little  opportunity  to  talk 
with  him.  I  gave  him  a  pamphlet, 
and  he  invited  me  to  call  again.  Up 
to  this  time  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  get 
a  room  in  Birmingham  to  preach  in. 

I  visited  the  mother  of  Samuel 
Price  of  Council  Buffs,  Iowa.  The 
old  lady  received  me  gladly,  eager  to 
hear  of  her  son,  who  had  been  absent 
five  or  six  years.  I  told  her  all  I 
knew  of  him,  and  it  did  her  soul  good. 
She  believes  in  Mormonism,  but  not 
in  polygamy.  She  is  a  widow  with 
three  younger  children  to  support,  her 
husband  having  died  ten  weeks  ago. 
While  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
accept  polygamy,  she  thought  if  it 
was  right  she  would  be  given  the 
privilege  to  know  it,  and  hence  was 
content  to  bide  her  time.  Thus  many 
have  thought  and  have  gone  to  Utah 
to  find  out  their  mistake  when  it  was 
too  late.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
making  her  heart  glad,  by  telling  her 
of  her  absent  boy. 

On  the  19th  I  bade  Jason  farewell. 
He  is  fast  improving.  He  requested 
an  interest  in  my  prayers  and  seemed 
to  feel  more  kindly  to  me  than  he  had 
of  late,  though  I  had  done  all  I  could 
for  him.  I  started  for  Lidney  in 
Gloucestershire.  On  my  way  I  re- 
ceived the  kindly  aid  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smart  of  Dudley,  and  a  Mr.  Glee  of 
that  place,  also  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lilly 
and  Mr.  Packwood  of  Stourbridga 
These  had  become  soured  because  of 
the  evils  of  Brighamism  and  could  not 
muster  courage  to  take  hold  of  the 
rod  of  iron  again,  but  I  pray  God  in 
his  mercy  to  remember  their  kindness 
to  me  and  their  former  love  for  his 
cause.  I  could  find  no  Saints  as  I 
passed  through  Kidderminster,  and  in 
the  city  of  Worcester  I  found  but  one 
man,  Wm.  Turner.  He  had  been  a 
Latter  Day  Saint,  but,  having  no 
chance  to  talk  with  him,  I  left  him  a 
tract  and  passed  on.  I  found  two 
aged  men  working  on  the  road,  I 
talked  with  them  and  learned  that 
they  had  each  worked  hard  for  sixty 
years,  and  must  still  work  to  support 
themselves. 

I  arrived  at  Lidney  on  the  24th 
having  passed  through  Dudley,  Stour- 
bridge,    Kidderminster,    Worcester, 
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Oloucester.  and  Newnam,  without 
finding  a  soul  who  wanted  to  obey  the 
truth.  I  was  kindly  received  by  Bro. 
John  H.  Morgan  and  his  wife  at  Lid- 
ney,  and  their  hearty  welcome  made 
me  feel  at  home. 

Here  I  commenced  my  labors  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  as  this  vicinity  is 
called.  This  branch  was  organized 
by  Bro.  Briggs  and  was  raised  up 
through  my  correspondence  with 
John  H.  Morgan.  I  continued  to  visit 
old  Mormons  and  preach  in  this  vicin- 
ity as  opportunity  offered  until  Octo- 
ber 5.  when  I  left  for  Almondsbury 
near  Bristol  to  see  my  wife's  brother, 
Joseph  Herbert,  but  he  was  at  work 
forty  miles  from  home  in  South  Wales. 
I  was  received  kindly  by  his  wife  and 
stayed  there  all  night.  During  the 
night  I  heard  a  low  rumbling  noise  as 
if  a  railway  train  was  passing  through 
a  tunnel.  I  also  felt  my  bed  sway  to 
and  fro,  but  I  was  too  sleepy  to  real- 
ize what  it  was  and  forgot  all  about  it, 
but  as  I  journeyed  the  next  morning  I 
saw  people  talking  in  groups  and  act- 
ing as  though  some  stA^nge  thing  had 
happened.  I  mingled  with  them  and 
found  they  were  talking  of  an  earth- 
quake. My  experience  of  the  night 
flashed  upon  my  mind  and  I  realized 
what  caused  the  strange  sensation. 

I  visited  Bristol,  but  did  not  inquire 
for  any  Latter  Day  Saints  there.  On 
my  way  I  called  at  a  farm  house  to  rest. 
The  lady  kindly  gave  me  my  dinner. 
I  told  her  my  mission.  She  sfeid  she 
had  heard  a  bad  report  of  the  Mor- 
mons, but  she  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  true  or  false.  I  preached  the 
gospel  to  her.  She  told  me  their 
clergymen  were  blind  guides  and  that 
the  minister  of  their  parish  had 
broken  the  seventh  commandment.  I 
trust  I  left  a  good  impression  on  her 
mind. 

I  visited  my  brother-in-law,  Joseph 
Herbert,  in  Wales.  I  stayed  two 
nights  with  him  and  had  a  good  visit. 
He  bears  an  excellent  character  and  is 
a  poor,  hard  working  mac.  I  set  be- 
fore him  the  truth  which  he  seemed 
inclined  to  receive.  On  the  10th  I  ar- 
rived at  Pendarren  or  Pennydarren, 
where  I  was  kindly  received  by  Bro. 
and  Sr.  James  Clifford.  The  breth- 
ren heard  of  my  presence  and  came  to 


Clifford's  to  bid  me  welcome.  We 
had  a  pleasant  time,  and  I  felt  that 
God  had  a  people  left  who  loved  his 
truth,  if  they  were  few  in  number. 

The  nej^t  day  being  Sunday,  I 
preached  three  times.  The  Saints 
were  made  glad,  and  the  congrega- 
tions increased  each  time.  Bro.  Clif- 
ford took  me  the  next  day  to  see  an 
aged  brother  who  had  been  hurt  in 
the  coal  mines,  where  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  a  good  talk  with  David 
Thomas,  once  an  elder  but  now  a  con- 
fessed infidel.  He  brought  forth  his 
objections  against  the  Bible;  but  ac- 
knowledged that  I  met  them  in  a  man- 
ner he  had  never  thought  of.  This 
man  united  with  the  church  shortly 
afterwards,  and  was  an*  efficient 
elder. 

On  the  13th  Elder  Jeremiah  came 
and  we  visited  a  Bro.  Crum.  I  also 
visited  Bro.  and  Sr.  Wm.  Davis.  On 
the  18th  I  attended  a  council  meeting, 
and  was  sorry  to  find  there  was  a 
division  of  opinion  as  to  the  authority 
of  elders  in  a  branch.  We  held  a 
special  conference  to-day,  Bro.  Jere- 
miah presiding.  In  a  fellowship 
meeting  the  gifts  of  the  gospel  were 
poured  out  abundantly  in  testimony 
of  God's  acceptance  of  the  Reorgan- 
ized Church.  Bro.  Jeremiah  and  my- 
self preached,  and  great  joy  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  Saints.  Not  desiring  to 
assume  the  authority  of  deciding  upon 
the  rights  of  branches  in  respect  to 
elders  in  the  branches  and  the  au- 
thority of  elders  in  the  branches, 
other  than  the  presiding  elder,  I 
wrote  to  Elder  Briggs  requesting  his 
decision.  On  the  20th  Elder  Jere- 
miah and  myself  went  to  New  Trede- 
gar and  visited  Bro.  John  C.  Watkins, 
and  preached  there.  Only  a  few  were 
present,  but  four  of  them  were  bap- 
tized. They  were  confirmed  the  next 
night. 

On  the  22d  we  went  to  the  Argood, 
or  Hargood,  and  preached;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  two  were  bap- 
tized and  confirmed.  Sr.  Ann  Perkins 
mended  my  clothing,  and  Sr.  Thomas 
bought  the  material.  May  Grod  re- 
ward every  kindness  shown  me. 

On  the  23d  we  went  to  Ponty  Pen 
Pengham  and  preached  in  David 
Reese's   house.      I  returned  to  Pen- 
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darrjm.  We  held  a  prayer  meeting  to 
pray  Grod  to  strengthen  Elder  Briggs 
in  his  discussion  with  Mr.  Owen,  as 
we  learn  that  Owen  is  still  opposing 
the  work.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer 
meeting  a  Mr.  Harding,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Brighamite  order, 
came  and  asked  me  to  accept  a  silk 
handkerchief  to  keep  in  remembrance 
of  him  and  as  a  token  of  his  esteem 
for  me.  He  and  his  wife  invited  me 
to  visit  them.  I  did  so  and  Mrs. 
Harding  told  me  that  Eyewater,  a 
Brighamite  elder  from  Utah,  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  her  husband 
taking  what  means  she  had  with  her 
to  Salt  Lake.  He  said  if  the  husband 
went  his^head  would  be  taken  off. 
Yet  these *men  claim  to  be  servants  of 
the  most  high  God. 

On  the  25th  I  preached  twice  in 
Pendarryn.  We  had  a  splendid 
prayer  meeting  and  an  understanding 
was  obtained  respecting  the  questions 
about  authority,  etc.  Elder  Briggs 
sent  his  decision  by  letter.  One  elder 
had  no  authority  over  another  only  as 
president  of  a  branch  or  district. 
Then  if  any  elder  taught  false  doc- 
trine, or  was  in  transgression,  it  was 
the  right  and  duty  of  a  presiding  elder 
to  silence  such  and  see  that  he  was 
dealt  with  according  to  the  law  of 
God.  This  was  received  by  the  breth- 
ren. 

Several  of  the  brethren  gave  me 
money  and  bade  me  welcome  at  any 
time  when  I  needed  rest  and  comfort. 
God  bless  them!  The  work  here 
seems  to  be  on  a  firm  basis.  There  is 
good  ability  and  an  abiding  love  for 
the  truth.  I  understand  this  Pen- 
darryn branch  is  where  the  work  was 
first  established  in  Wales  in  the  days 
of  the  Martyr. 

I  returned  to  New  Tredegar.  Bro. 
Jeremiah  is  here.  Bro.  and  Sr. 
Thomas  helped  me  financially.  On 
the  28th  Bro.  Jeremiah  and  I  visited 
his  father's  and  stayed  there  until  the 
30th,  storm  bound,  but  this  day  I 
went  to  Newport  and  visited  Mrs. 
Nash,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Brig- 
hamite church,  but  not  now.  She 
treated  me  kindly  and  invited  a  Brig- 
hamite to  talk  with  me,  but  he  told  me 
he  would  not  believe  me  even  if  I 
proved  all  I  said  by  the  word  of  God. 


Mrs.  Nash  gave  me  my  supper  that 
night  and  my  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  but  I  slept  at  a  tavern.  I 
left  Newport  for  Bristol  where  I  ar- 
rived on  the  2d  of  November.  I  in- 
quired 'of  the  city  people  for  Latter 
Day  Saints,  but  the  general  answer 
was,  **Latter  Day  Devils!"  But  I 
found  the  house  in  which  they  held 
their  meetings.  It  was  a  large  old- 
fashioned,  half  timber  house,  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  I  think.  The 
branch  president  and  other  families 
lived  in  it,  and  they  preached  in  a 
large  room.  I  conversed  with  several 
of  their  members,  but  could  not  ac- 
complish anything  with  them.  They 
dared  me  to  go  to  their  shepherds, 
who,  they  said,  could  talk  to  me.  I 
inquired  when  their  meetings  Were 
and  told  them  I  would  be  pleased  to 
meet  their  shepherds,  and,  learning 
from  them  when  they  held  meetings, 
I  told  them  I  would  be  present. 

I  attended  their  meeting  on  the  3d. 
The  president  was  the  preacher,  but 
he  was  badly  ^nf  used  when  he  saw 
me.  He  tried  %  give  out  a  hymn,  but 
with  poor  success.  Then  he  prayed, 
and  if  there  was  any  curse  that  he  did 
not  demand  to  fall  upon  apostates,  they 
had  escaped  his  memory.  He  then 
*  read  the  book  of  Jude  and  generously 
dealt  out  the  terrible  charges  and  de- 
nunciations of  that  epistle  to  me, 
though  he  forgot  that  Michael  would 
not  bring  a  railing  accusation  even 
against'  the  Devil.  He  pretended  to 
be  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  any 
apostate,  and  paused  to  inquire  of  his 
brethren  what  made  him  talk  so.  I 
sat  and  listened  to  his  abuse  for  over 
an  hour.  When  he  closed  he  said  as 
he  was  the  only  speaker  appointed  he 
would  not  allow  anyone  else  to  speak, 
yet  no  one  up  to  this  time  had  at- 
tempted to  speak,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined to  forestall  any  action  on  my 
part.  However,  I  arose  and  presented 
him  with  a  challenge  for  discussion 
with  the  ablest  man  they  could  find 
and  asked  him  to  read  it.  He  fiercely 
crushed  it  up  in  his  hand  and  refused 
to  read  it.  I  then  requested  him  to 
give  it  to  me  and  I  would  read  it.  He 
replied,  **No,  sir,  you  shall  not  say 
one  word  here!"  I  then  branded  him 
as  a  coward  to  abuse  a  man  whom  he 
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had  never  seen  before  and  whom  he 
durst  not  allow  ten  minutes  in  his  own 
defense. 

The  people  were  greatly  excited, 
but  did  not  express  sympathy  with 
the  stranger,  if  they  felt  any.  They 
charged  me  with  being  hired  to  oppose 
and  persecute  them.  One  man  perse- 
cute a  community!  I  told  them  I  was 
sent  of  God  to  show  them  their  errors 
and  to  point  to  the  true  pafti  of 
righteousness.  They  would  not  hear 
but  crowded  upon  me  as  though  they 
would  do  me  some  bodily  injury,  but 
I  kept  my  face  toward  them  and 
backed  slowly  out,  bearing  my  testi- 
mony as  I  went  until  I  got  into  the 
street. 

Just  at  this  crisis  a  lady  came  up 
the  street  and  took  in  the  situation  at 
once.  She  sternly  rebuked  them  for 
their  abuse  and  cried  shame  upon 
them,  whereat  they  began  to  scatter 
and  leave  me  and  I  returned  to  my 
lodgings,  and  there  in  secret  I  bore 
testimony  to  my  God  of  the  treatment 
I  had  received  while  in  the  earnest 
and  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty. 

I  returned  to  Lidney  after  a  long, 
weary,  and  wet  journey  and  I  was 
kindly  received  by  Bro.  and  Sr.  John 
H.  Morgan,  on  the  5th  of  November. 
Here,  to  my  sorrow,  I  found  that  most 
of  those  who  had  joined  the  branch 
that  Bro.  Briggs  organized  here  had 
returned  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  but 
that  some  had  remained  faithful.  I 
pray  God  to  work  with  us  that  some 
permanent  good  may  be  accomplished 
in  this  mission.  If  he  does  not  we 
may  as  well  go  home. 

I  must  here  relate  an  incident  that 
will  lift  the  veil  from  the  great 
prophet  of  Deseret.  I  tell  it  as  it  was 
related  to  me  by  William  Davis,  and  as 
told  him  by  one  of  the  principals  in 
the  affair.  A  man  near  Merthyr  had 
a  son  in  Salt  Lake.  He  had  not  heard 
from  him  for  a  long  time,  but  has 
often  written  to  him,  and  in  his  letters 
he  had  related  to  bis  son  some  of  the 
doings  of  the  Brighamite  elders  in 
this  land,  but  could  get  no  answer  in 
return.  The  father  went  to  an  elder 
in  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  inquired  if 
he  could  put  him  in  away  to  get  a  let- 
ter from  his  son.  The  elder  replied 
that  he  could.     He  would  write  the 


letter  and  the  father  cotild  copy  it,  and 
send  as  from  his  own  pen.  This  was 
done.  The  father's  great  anxiety  to 
hear  from  his  boy  was  expressed  and 
also  that  he,  the  father,  had  seen  his 
error  in  opposing  Mormonism,  -had 
joined  the  church,  and,  moreover,  had 
come  into  possession  of  a  legacy  of 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling  and  that 
he  intended  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  church  authorities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  the  poor  Saints  to 
Zion. 

The  letter  was  sent  and  on«  even- 
ing some  time  afterward,  Brigham 
went  to  a  meeting  of  the  quorum  of 
seventies  to  which  the  young  man  be- 
longed and  arose  and  said  be  was  go- 
ing to  prophesy  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  He  said  there  was  a  young 
man  belonging  to  that  quorum  (call- 
ing him  by  name)  but  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  present  or  not  and  he 
did  not  care,  but  he  would  hear  good 
news  from  his  father  in  a  few  days. 
Then  he  told  the  substance  of  the  let- 
ter; as  if  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
The  young  man's  heart  was  made 
glad  to  hear  Brigham  prophesy  such 
good  news  concerning  his  father,  and 
in  due  time  he  received  the  letter  con- 
taining the  very  information  which 
'  Brother  Brigham  had  so  plainly  fore- 
told. And  now,  in  the  fullness  of  his 
soul  he  writes  to  congratulate  his 
father  upon  his  conversion,  the  legacy 
received,  and  the  noble  use  he  had  de- 
termined to  put  it  to,  and  then  tells 
his  father  that  Brother  Brigham  had 
foretold  the  glad  event  even  to  the 
details  several  days  before  the  letter 
reached  him,  and  all  this  was  evidence 
of  Brigham's  prophetic  eallinsr. 

The  facts  were  as  above  stated  and 
the  father  was  more  than  ever  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  that  Brigham 
was  an  arch  impostor,  and  that  he 
had  caused  the  letters  to  be  opened, 
and  that  such  as  were  not  favorable 
to  his  impositions  were  destroyed. 
Bro.  Davis  assured  me  that  the  elder 
who  wrote  the  letter  testified  to  him 
the  truth  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  that  he  still  held  the  origi- 
nal letter  which  the  father  had  copied 
and  also  the  reply  sent  by  the 
son  to  his  father,  and  that  he  would 
let  him  use   them  any    time  in  de* 
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bate  with  the  Brighamites.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  the  old  man  was  not 
converted,  nor  did  the  elder  gather  to 
the  mountains.  Bro.  Brigham's  dodge 
to  thus  establish  himself  as  a  prophet 
was  equal  to  George  Q.  Cannon's 
pretension,  viz.,  **that  the  Spirit  had 
shown  him  that  soon  ^apostates'  would 
be  among  the  Saints  to  lead  them 
from  the  church,"  when,  in  fact,  I 
had  visited  him  and  made  known  my 
mission  to  him  on  my  arrival  in 
Liverpool,  as  related  in  a  former  part 
of  these  memoirs.  That  wicked  elder, 
and  the  suspicious  father  were  too 
many  for  Brigham.  They  set  a  trap 
and  the  poor  fool  caught  at  the  bait, 
and  was  trapped  indeed.  Truth  fears 
no  light! 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  the 
Brighamite  elders  told  their  members 
they  would  go  to  hell  if  they  harbored 
us  under  their  roof,  and  many  acted 
as  though  they  believed  it  and  treated 
us  accordingly.  Quite  a  number  of 
erroneous  teachings  from  the  Brig- 
hamites had  found  lodgment  in  the 
minds  of  the  Saints.  Among  the  rest, 
and  one  that  had  been  the  means  of 
paving  the  way  for  other  damnable 
doctrines,   was    the    idea   that  there 


were  things  that  if  taught  to  weak 
minds  could  not  be  endured;  hence 
they  must  only  be  taught  to  the 
strong  minded,  things  that  would 
make  them  shudder  if  they  knew  of 
them.  Thus  polygamy,  Adam-God, 
blood  atonement,  etc.,  had  been  in- 
troduced as  **  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom." I  find  that  among  many  who 
have  left  Brighamism  in  disgust 
theA  damnable  principles  still  linger, 
and  we  have  to  fight  against  them, 
and  I  feel  that  nothing  but  the  wis- 
dom of  God  can  enable  us  to  root  out 
these  errors  and  keep  the  Saints  alive 
in  the  truth;  hence  I  feel  my  weak- 
ness and  the  need  of  divine  assistance. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  John  H. 
Morgan,  Wm.  Ridler,  and  John 
Prowan,  all  members  of  the  Lidney 
branch,  (the  first  was  president  of  the 
branch,)  desired  to  renew  their  cove- 
nant by  baptism.  I  baptized  and  cod- 
firmed  them,  and  blessed  Sister 
Morgan.  Brethren  Morgan  and 
Ridler  laid  their  hands  on  me  to  bless 
me,  and  all  enjoyed  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  so  doing.  I  am  suffering  from 
severe  pains  in  my  back,  so  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  I  can  walk  any 
distance. 
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LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT. 

The  decree  of  the  Almighty  was  that  light 
should  prevail.  Eternal  darkness  was  unde- 
sirable for  the  fruitive  productions  of  his 
wonderful  designs.  Through  the  sight  per- 
ception is  made  possible;  and  sight  being  of 
no  value  in  darkness,  light  stood  in  demand 
as  a  quality  of  element  operation,  making  it 
possible  for  perception  to  occur. 

Objective  creation  was  to  transpire,  and 
the  utility  of  its  numerous  aspects  was  a 
thing  for  study  upon  the  part  of  man:  hence 
observation  being  made  would  seek  to  dis- 
close the  application  and  several  uses  of  these 
created  products. 

The  whole  realm  of  nature  is  found  teeming 
with  interesting  items  for  the  development 


of  all  our  faculties:  and  throughout  our  re- 
searches what  we  require  is  light! 

There  is  more  than  one  use  for  the  word 
light,  and  the  place  wherein  it  is  chiefly  Id 
demand  is  in  connection  with  those  things 
that  have  to  do  with  our  everyday  concerns. 

Whatever  means  can  be  justly  employed 
for  yielding  strength  to  the  energy  of  our 
mentality  in  the  work  of  improvment  upon  our 
present  condition  should  be  encouraged  by 
every  reasonable  minded  person. 

This  can  best  be  accomplished  through  or 
ganization,  and  when  such  is  had  for  the 
furtherance  of  lofty  principles  in  different 
directions  it  ought  to  receive  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  all  persons  who  believe  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race! 

God  has  never  been  known  to  attempt  &nf 
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ivork  indepeDdent  of  orgaoization:  and  why 
should  any  human  being?  The  Religio-Lit- 
«rary  Society  says,  Let  there  be  light! 

The  special  trend  of  the  body  is  in  that  di- 
rection; and  any  effort  in  reverse  order  would 
be  opposed  to  light. 


TOPICAL  TALK. 

Th£  intricacies  of  social  life  present  a  many 
sided  problem  for  the  curious  solver  of  enig- 
mas. The  general  aspect  of  society  in  all  its 
multiple  forms  is  a  peculiar  one  and  we  be- 
lieve no  philosopher  can  remedy  the  condi- 
tion. If  any  remedial  agency  exists,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  gospel  and  even  that  has  not 
mooomplished  as  much  as  one  might  hope  for. 
True,  no  system  of  religion,  be  it  ever  so  good, 
can  do  more  for  a  person  than  that  person  is 
willing  it  should.  Coercive  qualities  do  not 
have  place  in  right  principle;  hence  there  Is 
nothing  to  compel  society  to  do  differently 
than  we  find  at  hand.  Law  is  said  to  exist 
that  involves  the  destiny  of  man;  life  and 
death  are  set  before  him  and  he  cannot  avoid 
the  one,  nor  escape  the  other;  he  appears  to 
be  an  object  of  fate! 

We  have  no  Utopian  dreams  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  society,  but  simply  believe  that  what- 
ever effort  is  put  forth  by  good  minded  people 
for  the  amelioration  of  present  conditions, 
should  be  wisely  conducted,  and  a  few  may  be 
relieved  from  the  oppressive  state  of  affairs. 
Whatever  the  Zion's  Religio-Literary  Society 
'  can  find  to  do  in  that  line,  may  be  nith  pro- 
priety executed.  There  is  to  be  no  post-mil- 
lennial age,  where  one  may  revel  among  any 
fancies  of  a  golden  dream!  We  would  not 
deepen  the  shadows  on  the  picture,  but  wel- 
come all  effort  to  cast  a  ray  of  light  upon  the 
already  unpleasant  view. 

It  ofttimes  seems  like  a  thankless  task,  for 
the  toilers  get  but  very  little  sympathy  from 
those  who  should  be  their  "Christian"  sup- 
porters. If  the  members  of  the  Zion's  Re- 
ligio-Literary Society  can  lighten  any 
person's  burden,  do  it;  if  you  can  lift  up  the 
fallen,  try  it;  if  you  can  reclaim  an  erring 
one  be  careful  how  you  attempt  it;  add  to  no 
one's  weight  of  grief  nor  misinterpret  anoth- 
er's motive,  for  you  cannot  read  any  human 
heart,  no,  ofttimes  not  even  your  own!  Re- 
member that  the  shadows  fall  more  heavily 
over  the  pathway  of  some  than  that  of 
others,  and  instead  of  depressing,  lighten  the 
load,  and  show  your  Christian  profession  by 
interpreting  the  action  of  other  people  as 


you  would  wish  yours  to  be  interpreted. 
Such  a  line  of  conduct  will  do  more  to  help 
the  needful  than  all  the  prating  of  philo- 
sophical ideas  imaginable!  If  we  have  a  sci- 
ence of  life,  what  the  world  of  fallen  humanity 
requires  is  a  practical  demonstration  of  it! 
Long  faces  are  at  a  discount,  the  world  needs 
sunshine,  and  if  you  have  any  to  give,  give 
it.  No  one  is  perfect,  but  thousands  of 
people  are  trying  to  do  right,  and  encourage- 
ment is  asked  for,  and  of  all  people  that 
should  be  willing  to  yield  it,  it  is  the  Latter 
Day  Saints  who  claim  to  have  more  light 
than  any  other  body  of  religious  believers. 


WHAT  WE  BELIEVE. 

"It  makes  no  difference  what  a  man  believes 
just  so  he  is  sincere!"  Viewing  the  history 
of  the  past,  can  we  accept  the  saying  as  a 
truth?  We  think  not.  To«)  many  atrocities 
have  been  committed  because  of  belief  in  cer- 
tain religious  opinions,  and  that  to  slay  a 
fellow  being  for  difference  of  view  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Who  would  do  so  to-day? 
If  it  makes  no  difference  what  we  believe, 
and  the  idea  were  followed  out  could  you  not 
kill  me  and  that  with  impunity? 

How  oould  the  law  of  the  land  interoept, 
when  it  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  reli- 
gious liberty?  It  would  be  but  carrying  out 
the  idea  to  its  legitimate  conclusion;  hence 
the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  assertion.  If 
it  is  objected  to  upon  the  basis  indicated  then 
is  there  not  validity  in  urging  an  objection 
against  the  statement  in  every  respect? 

We  think  so  from  the  fact  that  right  be- 
lief concerning  sociology  is  strenuously  im- 
posed because  people  desire  to  throw  a 
safeguard  around  our  social  status  that 
humanity  may  be  secured  against  invasion  of 
those  principles  that  would  undermine  so- 
ciety and  ruin  the  race.  A  man  must  have 
correct  understanding  of  business  policy  else 
he  will  never  succeed.  Sincerity  in  errone- 
ous views  would  not  secure  him  against  finan- 
cial bankruptcy.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  what  we  believe;  for  if  care  is  to 
be  exercised  in  all  things  outside  of  religion, 
and  the  latter  has  to  do  with  our  future,  then 
of  all  things  else  man  should  give  thought  to 
the  question  of  his  faith,  what  it  is,  and  upon 
what  it  is  based,  and  he  ought  to  be  certain 
that  it  is  faith  and  not  credulity. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  natural  death ; 
for  death  itself  is  unnatural. 
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ESSAY  ON  EXPERIENCE. 

What  do  we  mean  by  experience?  It  is  a 
very  common  word.  We  can  hear  it  every 
day,  and  in  various  places  and  ways.  For  in- 
stance: Mr.  S.  has  bad  quite  an  experience, 
and  such  a  one  is  a  very  experienced  person. 
Man  should  learn  wfsdom  by  the  experience 
of  the  papt. 

But  we  may  understand  it  in  this  essay  as 
being  that  which  is  the  result,  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  time,  trial,  and  practice.  Time,  in 
ceaseless  cycles  rolls  on,  and  with  it  trial  and 
practice  seem  to  reveal  in  one  continuous,  end- 
less story  its  own  productions,  which  we  may 
with  propriety  place  under  the  head  of  experi- 
ence. 

Experience  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  Fcience. 
We  have,  perhaps,  heard  or  read,  and  may 
have  seen  mothers,  who  have  had  unruly  chil- 
dren, and  who  have  sometimes  had  to  scold 
one,  whip  another,  and  put  another  one  out; 
and  they  seemed,  to  have  paid  no  attention  to 
it.  And  "Mother  Experience"  had  and  has 
just  such  children  and  plenty  of  them  every- 
where, who,  though  they  and  their  progeni- 
tors have  been  punished,  and  have  seen  others 
punished,  and  though  they  have  known  of 
wars  which  have  destroyed  innumerable  lives, . 
and  have  understood  the  cause  of  suqh,  and 
also  of  the  fall  of  nations,  and  the  dwindling  of 
all  their  boasted  and  achieved  glory,  yet  seem 
to  have  paid  no  attention,  or  at  least  but  little, 
if  we  may  judge  by  their  action.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  in  many  cases  that  by  disregarding 
the  voice  of  experienre  they  tempt  fate. 

Many  histories  of  the  lives  of  great  men  have 
been  written,  sometimes  in  a  fictitious  style,  yet 
so  highly  attractive  as  to  beguile,  the  would  be 
ambitious  man.  We  read  of  such  men  as 
Bonaparte,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  gen- 
erals, of  Caesar  of  the  Roman  Empire;  also  of 
Alexander  the  Great  who  started  from  the 
fields  of  Macedonia  with  all  the  vigor  charac- 
teristic of  an  nnconquered,  rising,  and  assum- 
ing ambition,  which  although  conquering  the 
then  known  world,  was  not  then  satisfied  but 
desired  to  conquer  more.  While  reading  of 
these  we  seem  to  burn  to  obtain  and  achieve 
the  same  as  they,  forgetting,  or  at  least  not 
heeding  the  lessons  they  portray.  Bonaparte 
passed  his  last  days  on  a  desolate  rock  In  mid 
ocean,  and  Ctesar  was  stabbed  in  the  Roman 
senate  and  Alexander,  though  strong  enough 
to  conquer  the  world,  could  not  conquer  his 
thirst  for  alcohol,  and  therefore  died  a  drunk- 
ard. 

We  might  say  they  were  not  conquerors  in  * 


a  true  sense,  and  with  propriety  might  say, 
they  werfe  conquered.  Like  a  scared  horse 
that  runs  for  fear,  so  they  run  for  ambition 
till  it  left  them  breathless  in  the  end ! 

Experience  teaches  in  the  foregoing  a  broad 
lesson  and  a  hard  one  to  learn,  but  it  either 
must  be  learned  or  we  must  run  against  fate. 

The  inebriate  sees  around  him  the  wrecks 
resultant  upon  the  use  of  alcohol  Perhaps 
he  knows  of  children  left  fatherless  and 
motherless,  and  of  fond  wives  losing  their  hus- 
bands, and  vice  versa,  and  he  may  have  read 
of  the  countless  numbers  swept  into  eternity, 
and  of  disintegrated  homes  in  warlike  fashion, 
and  yet  seem  to  pay  no  heed  to  these  lessons  of 
experience,  but  goes  on  until  he  is  a  full 
rounded  inebriate  and  walks  into  the  grave, 
an  object  of  pity.  He  has  met  fate,  and  it 
scorned  and  knocked  him  down.  Alas!  It  is 
too  awful  to  think  of,  but  true! 

Experienre  in  the  foregoing  may  well  be 
sa'd  to  be  a  school-teacher.  The  world,  its 
school,  with  its  inhabitants  as  scholars.  This 
fond  teacher  teaches  manv  lessons,  hard  ones 
and  expensive  ones,  and  sometimee  it  is  pasf- 
ing  strange  they  are  not  heeded  more;  but 
when  we  do  not  heed  experience,  we  tempt 
fate. 

There  are  lessons  for  men,  and  for  natioos. 
We  may  scan  the  history  of  the  past,  and  upon 
this  broad  field  we  see  nations  that  {A\  We 
see  too  much  individualism,  the  strength  of 
party  spirit  which  in  ancient  Greece,  caused 
its  fall  and  the  dwindling  of  its  achieved 
glory,  from  which  it  has  not  since  risen  And 
the  Persian  empire,  blinded  by  wealth  re-* 
ceived  its  sight,  but  only  too  late ;  for  it  fell  be- 
fore the  untiring  forces  opposed  and  arrtved 
against  it. 

We  read  of  the  Crusades  which  numbered 
many  thousands,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  Holy  Land  and  extinguishing  the  Turks, 
but  failed.  The  number  of  deaths  ia  differently 
estimated  by  different  historians  but  the  least 
is  thirty  thousand. 

Men  and  nations  should  awake  to  these 
stern  realities  and  learn  lessons  both  moral,  so- 
cial, and  intellectual,  that  will  profit  them  in 
the  progress  of  the  world,  and  in  establishing 
civilization,  and  advancement  of  all  that  tends 
to  glorify  homes  and  nations. 

In  the  spiritual  realm  we  have  lessons  to 
learn.  One  good  and  highly  advanced  man  in 
spiritual  matters,  among  his  writings  said: 
'^Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime 
were  written  for  our  learning,  that  we  throufch 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  scriptures  might 
have   hope.''    Things  written  aforetime  weie 
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the  ezperienceB  of  the  past.  Leaving  oat 
prophecy  and  doctrine,  it  is  wholly  so. 

To  your  writer  it  seems  that  Paul  in  this  in- 
stance was  directing  his  readers  to  some  expe- 
riences of  the  past  as  they  were  written  that 
they  might  profit  thereby;  if  so,  they  act 
accordingly  for  like  circumstances  will  produce 
the  same  results;  and  if  things  in  the  past 
have  pi  educed  good  results,  the  same  action 
which  produced  them,  if  acted  on  the  part  of 
individuals  at  the  present  will  conduce  to 
bless  them,  inasmuch  as  the  promise  was  not 
limited.  We  know  something  of  the  experi- 
ence of  crime  and  its  results,  of  alcohol  and 
its  victims,  and  of  the  demon  acts  of  the  black- 
leg and  his  followers  that  have  fallen  into  dis- 
grace, of  punishments,  the  penalties  for  crimes, 
that  range  from  the  smallest  fine  up  to  the 
gallows,  and  of  the  fall  of  nations  and  the 
causes  which  tended  thereto,  and  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  armies  and  their  cause.  And 
also  we  know  of  good  men,  and  how  society 
has  been  made  better  and  humanity  blessed, 
and  civilization  increased,  and  as  a  whole 
made  the  world  to  progress  in  all  lines  in 
thought  and  in  science  of  all  kinds. 

We  know  somewhat  of  the  cau^e  of  the  rise 
of  nations,  and  promotion  of  good  government 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and,  as  a  whole, 
all  things  that  have  tended  to  carry  out  the 
desitcns  of  God,  and  therefore  we  should  take 
to  experience,  and  escape  the  clutch  of  fate,  do 
not  let  this  fond  mother  warn,  and  reason, 
plead,  wisdom  woo,  common  sense  demon- 
strate in  vain  and  to  no  purpose,  but  let  us 
check  the  grosser  passions  of  our  nature  and 
learn  the  lessons  experience  teaches  nnd  profit 
thereby  and  we  ^ill  be  wiser  men  and  women, 
and  escape  fate,  and  come,  off  more  than  con- 
querors, and  be  blessed  not  only  here  but 
eternally.  G  A.  S. 

PROVIDBNCK.  R.  I. 


LUCK  VERSUS  PLUCK. 

ToB  English  proverb,  It  is  better  to  l)e  lucky 
than  wise,  and  the  German  equivalent,  Pitch  a 
lucky  man  into  the  Nile  and  he  will  come  up 
^ith  a  fish  in  his  mouth,  were  born  in  the  de- 
sire to  shield  one  from  the  ill  consequences  of 
his  mistakes,  negligence,  or  ignorance.  The 
vast  number  of  these  grand  results,  which,  at 
first  glance,  we  may  be  inclined  to  attribute  to 
Inck,  are  really  good  opportunities  well  im- 
proved. 

These  opportunities  may  come  to  a  thousand 
Qieo,  but  the  ability  or  energy  may  be  wanting 


till  the  one  man  seizes  them  and  compels  them 
to  serve  his  noble  purpose-  Never  be  a  mere 
imitator  in  whatever  you  do.  Have  your  own 
way  to  do  a  thing  and  do  it  your  way  if  you 
can  accomplish  the  best  resnlts  by  so  doing. 
Never  be  content  to  wear  the  armor  of  Saul. 
Fight  with  your  own  well-prepared  weapons  or 
not  at  all.  Get  out  of  the  old  ruts  and  make  a 
path  for  yourself,  with  your  eye  steadily  fixed 
on  the  object  to  be  attained. 

"to  your  own  self  be  true." 

Apples  had  been  falling  from  thousands  of 
trees  every  autumn,  but  it  was  only  when  the 
mind  of  a  Newton  was  trained  to  intelligent 
thought  and  deduction  that  the  flash  of  a  sub- 
lime truth  was  struck  by  such  a  circumstance. 
How  much  a  man  may  owe  to  some  fortuitous 
circumstance,  the  impetus  which  gains  him 
prominence,  is  a  question.  Souls  ;of  inherent 
greatness  cannot  be  kept  down  by  any  com- 
bination, and  only  when  they  bend  the  trivial 
circumstance  to  their  assistance  and  force  from 
it  a  grand  result,  we  cry  out,    How  lucky  that  is  I 

Men  are  too  willing  to  charge  their  short- 
comings upon  their  want  of  luck.  The  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  man,  and  not  in  the  want  of 
fortune. 

'  What  may  be  considered  ill  luck  may,  in  the 
end,  be  the  very  best  of  luck.  Wellington 
came  near  being  a  revenue  clerk. 

No  great  work  was  ever  achieved  by  fortune 
alone.  Although  every  man  may  be  influ- 
enced by  circumstances,  and  of  other  men  he 
is  to  decide  whether  he  will  rule  or  be  ruled  by 
them.  Duty  and  persistence  in  its  discharge  is 
to  be  the  battle  cry  of  life,  and  then  it  matters 
not  where  the  state  may  be  or  what  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  will  make  his  mark  in  the  world. 

Neglect  of  duty  upon  some  line  is  the  most 
prolific  source  of  ill  luck.  Bonaparte  was  de- 
feated at  Waterloo  by  the  tardiness  of  one  of 
his  generals.  Sberidan,  commanding  the  in- 
come of  a  prince,  was  continually  beset  by 
"duns,"  owing  to  his  careless  expenditure. 
Coleridge,  with  brain  force  for  a  thousand, 
frittered  away  his  life,  and  as  Cliarles  Lamb 
puts  it,  "left  prosterity  nothing  but  his  debts 
and  rubbish,  on  forty  thousand  fragments." 

Many  a  man  has  lost  his  grip  on  the  world, 
simply  because  he  has  lost  his  pluck.  He  is 
to  be  pitied  who  is  too  much  of  a  coward  to  go 
forward  and  do  battle  for  the  right  and  true. 
Oood  pluck  is  good  luck.  It  is  that  which 
amasses  wealth,  crowns  men  with  success,  and 
brings  honor  to  well-directed  effjrt. 

Persistence  ahd  pluck  are  the  two  weapons 
which  win  in  the  battle  of  life. 
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Peoria,  Illinois. 
Dear  Headers: — As  I  stepped  into  a  grocery 
store  yepterday  morning  a  lady  said  to  me, 
"The  stand  pipe  has  exploded  and  two  men  are 
killed."  As  I  walked  home,  I  wondered  if 
they  were  ready  to  die.  So  many  of  us  are  apt 
to  think,  while  we  are  healthy  and  strong.that 
there  is  no  danger  of  our  being  taken  away  im- 
mediately ;  yet  we  can  scarcely  look  at  a  news- 
paper but  what  we  read  an  account  of  an 
accident  or  quarrel,  in  which  one  or  more  are 
killed  without  a  moment's  notice. 
.  As  I  thought  of  our  accident  at  home,  then 
of  the  many  accidents  which  are  happening 
every  day,  I  thought  as  never  before  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  be  ready  to  die  at  any  moment. 
How  true  are  the  words  of  Solomon :  "Boast 
not  thyself  of  to-morrow;  for  thou  knowestnot 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  Many  have 
started  to  their  work  strong  and  cheerful  in  the 
morning,  and  before  noon  their  lifeless  bodies 
have  been  carried  back  to  that  home.  We 
know  not  but  what  that  may  be  our  fate,  so  let 
each  one  strive  to  be  ready.  Perhaps  Eome, 
like  me,  have  not  always  been  ready.  As  I 
look  back  I  think  how  fortunate  I  have  been, 
but  shudder  to  think  how  I  might  have  been 
called  away  in  an  unguarded  moment. 
Your  sister  in  the  faith, 

Hester  Young. 


A  TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT. 

THOUGHT  CANNOT  CEASE,   'tIS   IMPOSSIBLE! 

Thoughts  fly  apace  through  this  weary  brain 
of  mine 
Like  fleeting  meteors,  quick  as  the  lightning*s 

vivid  flash. 
Thoughts  of  early  life,   of  boyhood's  happy 

hours. 
When  life  seemed  filled  with  sunlit  moments 
And  the  days  glided  by  like  pattering  drops  of 

April  showers. 
Life  seemed  like  a  fitful  dream  of  fairy  fancies. 
When  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks,  and  months 
Were  full  of  joyous  sunshine,  and  pleasantries 
Seemed  to  fall  like  so  many  sparkling  dew- 
drops 
That  kiss  the  roseate  lips  of  pretty  flowers. 
Abiding  was  brief;  'twas  long  ;  for  children 
Recognize  not  the  fleetness  of  time,  but  appear 

to  think 
Some  days  pass  slowly  by. 
Thoughts  come  and  go  of  sweet  recollections 
When  the  sunshine  of  love  and  happy  life 
Shed  their  genial  rays  o'er  all  my  immaculate 
soul, 


And  visions  of  a  bright  future  were  painted  on 
nature's  canvas. 

And  all  the  tints  and  hues,  the  light  and 
shadows,  the  flowers. 

And  trees  of  bright  green  foliage  seemed  to  be 
the 

Penciling  of  angel  fingers,  so  beautiful  to  be- 
hold. 

The  very  stars  upon  the  canvas  seemed  to 
twinkle  and  blink 

Like  laughing  eyes  of  miniature  angels,  smiling 
at  my  boyish  fieincies. 

Thoughts  of  those  happy  days,  when  all  the 
heavens 
Were   aglow  with    celestial    light,  and   even 

ni^ht 
Was  bright  and  pleasant ;  for  the  moon  smiled^ 
And  the  stars  laughed  and  fairly  danced 
As  they  gazed  upon  me.    And  some  left  their 

places 
To  fly  earthward  as  though 
They  wished  to  whisper  some  story  of  angel 
love  to  me. 

More  weighty  thoughts  come,  laden 
Like  some  weary  traveler  with  burden  pack ; 
And  they  stand  before  me,  lingering  for  a  time,. 
Thoughts  that  appear  to  assume  strange  and 
fantastic  form, 
Thoughts  of  a  time  when  life  became  more 
real, 
And  when,  the  fancies  of  boyhood,  its  ideal- 
istic 
Future  became  more  stern,  and  clouds  apeared. 
And  storms  began  to  moan,  sending  their  dole- 
ful sound 
To  my  hearing,  telling  me :    ''Life  is  real,  life 
is  earnest!" 

I  remember  when  first  they  came;  0  how 
strange 

And  wonderful  they  seemed  to  be !  But,  I  also 
remembered 

That  manhood  had  begun  to  assert  itself,  and 
with  the 

Approaching  cold  realities,  there  was  an  in- 
crease 

Of  strength  and  force  of  character,  that  the  In- 
finite 

Had  formed  and  fashioned,  by  which  I  might 
be  al)le 

To  meet  these  other  forms  or  phases  of  a  then 
present  future. 

Thoughts  of  blessings  present  themselves. 
Blessing-',  bright  and  fresh,  such  as  come  to 
A  soul  that  in  early  manhood  goes  out  after 
God; 
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Tboaghts  that  are  light  like  suns,  because 
they  have  been 
Toached   by  seraph   hands,  and  dropped  by 

cherub  fingers 
Upon  a  waiting,  lingering,  anxious,  burdened 

eoal. 
And,  they  look  like  angel  teardrops,  precious 

as  gold,  for 
Are  not  angel  tears  divine?     Are  not  their 

tears  expressions 
Of  joy  and  gladness  for  a  soul  redeemed  from 

sin's  dread  curse  ? 

0,  ye  angelic  throng,  waft  to  me  through  am- 
bient air 
Some  soft,  sweet  strain  of  that  music  which 

heaven's 
Highest  art  hath  attained  !    Let  its  sound  "lin- 
ger on  the  trembling  chords" 
Until  my  soul  hath  swooned  into  a  sweet  En- 
dymion  sleep. 

Tboaghts  of  the  great  and  turbulent  past 
present  themselves, 
8nch  as  have  been  portrayed  by  the  pens  of 

ready  writers,  ^ 

Displaying  scenes  of  times  when  men  fought 

with  men 
Like  wild  beasts,  and  with  bleeding,  lacerated 

flesh 
That  heaved  and  quivered  on  mother  earth — 
They  bespake  a  death  most  terrible  and  cruel ! 

Thoughts  of  times  when  in  the  past  a  bright 
banner 
With  the  name  of  Bethlehem's  babe  inscribed 

upon  it 
Was,  by  relentless  hands  trailed  in  the  dust. 
And  infamy,  and  awful  shame  obliterated  all 
Appearance  of  the  heaven-announced  name. 
Peace  had  fled  ;  "good  will  towards  men"  had 

been  buried 
By  gore-stained  hands;  and  bigotry's  feet 
Had  trampled  it  in  the  dust  of  human  ashes ! 

Other  thoughts    come,  of  times   when  the 
proud 
Yet  humble   form   of  liberty     was   dragged 

through 
The  streets  by  kings  and  popes,  and  her  voice 

stifled 
By  the  sound  of  writhing  flames  that  wrapped 

themselves 
About  the  stately  forms  of  men  of  high  and 

noble  mind; 
Her   voice  was  drowned  by  the  ribald  cries 

of  superstition; 
Coerced  ignorance  stalked  through  the  land 
With  spear,  sword,  flame,  and  rack; 
0  ye  gods  and  goddesses!     What  of  all  this? 


Take  away  the  picture !  revolting  thoughts,  be- 
gone! 

0,  Apollo,  strike  the  golden  chords  of  your 
harp. 

And  let  me  hear  music,  such  as  no  mortal  ear 
hath  heard ! 

And  by  its  sweet  refrain  may  these  thoughts  be 
drowned 

And  lost  forever  to  my  weary  brain  1 

Cease  to  think  ?    Nay,  I  cannot ! 
The  great  scenes  of  national  lives  arise  before 

me 
When  the  din  and  strife  of  mortality 
Were  laid  low,  and  palaces  crumbled  into  dust; 
And  the  terror  of  nations  lost  mid  the  mark 
Of  a  foul  destroyer's  hand;  and  where  kings 

once  reigned 
Owls  and  bats  do  abide,  and  the 
Power  of  kingly  rule  lay  low  in  the  dust. 

I  think  upon  the  time  when  much  of  worldly 

pomp 
And  stately  authority  has  been  gazed  upon 
Only  as  ashes  blown  about  by  the  winds ; 
And,  where  tumultuous  armies  were  arrayed 

against  each  other. 
Vultures  have  found  a  home,  and  the  glory. 
Arrogance,  and  splendor  of  sublunary  might 
Were  seen  only  by  the  winged  tribes  and  the 
Beasts  of  forest  ranges,  these  have  witnessed 

the  weakness  of  man. 

The  great  unborn  fiiture  rises  before  me ; 
And  I  seem  to  stand  between  the  mountains  of 

the  past 
And  the  future     Here,  in  a  strange 
And  mystic  valley  of  the  present,  I  see  behind 

me 
And  before  me  the  wonders  of  eternity ; 

As  the  future  now  presents  itself,  it  seems 
To  show  forth  a  crisis  of  the  world's  history. 

Thoughts  stand  out  in  bold  and  majestic  re- 
lief, 

I  see  them  formulate  themselves  into  varied 
ecenes. 
I  behold,  by  the  reflective  power  of  an  un- 
seen light, 

Strange  and  peculiar  things  of  commotion 

Among  the  nations :  Thoughts  come  ofttimes 
when 

The  earth,  by  the  power  of  an  unseen  God, 
may  be 

Shaken  to  its  center,  or  it  may  be  that  vulcan 
shall  send  forth 

His  widespread  terror  of  volcanic  splendors. 

I  think  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  men's 
minds, 
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When,  through  the  whirl  of  events 
Their  maeeive  hrainB  shall  be  wrecked, 
And  shrieks  of  horror  and  sore  amazement 
rend  the  air : 
I  think  of  the  marvelous  times  when  by  the 
Mystic  touch  of  the  divine  hand  the  heavens 

shall  roll 
Back  as  a  scroll,  and  the  beloved  of  all  the  re- 
deemed 

Shall  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with 
power 
And  great  glory,  when  wickedness  shall  disap- 
pear 
And  righteousness  shall  reign  throughout  the 
world. 

J.  F.  Mc. 

December  1883.    (Published  by  request.) 


ORIGINAL  PROVERBS. 

Vanity  is  pride  intensified,  selfishness,  the 
product  of  arrogance. 

The  mystery  of  life  cannot  be  solved,  we  are 
content  with  knowing  that  we  live. 

If  night  and  day  are  the  alternations  of  revo- 
lution, what  are  truth  and  error? 

Prophecy  creates  no  necessity;  it  simply  in- 
dicates. 


Some  men  are  born  fools;  some  make  fools  of 
themselves ;  and  others  are  made  fools  by  their 
wives. 

Extreme  disapproval  is  manifest  in  anger. 

The  wisdom  of  one  man  would  be  the  unwis- 
dom of  another. 

Virtue,  like  sunshine,  attracts  no  special  at- 
tention; it  is  admired  most  when  its  opposite 
appears. 

There  are  times  when  the  wisest  thing  a  man 
can  do,  is  to  do  nothing. 

Wisdom  is  not  natural ;  it  is  the  product  of 
observation  and  experience. 

Judge  no  man  by  externals,  but  by  the  deep^ 
motive  of  the  heart;  for  some  thing?  are  of  the 
head. 

Foolishness  is  not  always  the  lack  of  a  man's 
wisdom ;  it  is  frequently  the  expression  of  a 
man's  best  tact. 

All  action  is  followed  by  result;  we  are  the  sub- 
jects of  fatality ;  the  pathway  to  man's  alleged 
destiny  was  mapped  out  before  he  was  bom. 

Knowledge  is  more  than  belief;  the  latter  is 
from  persuasion,  the  former  is  of  demonstra- 
tjon. 

Ah  introduction  to  self  is  the  most  difficult 

thing  to  be  efiected  in  human  history.    Who  is 

actually  acquainted  with  himself? 

J.F.D. 


Daughters  of  Zion. 

MBS.  C.  B.  KBLLEY,  EDITOR. 

* 'Unity  of  work  is  the  hope  of  our  cause.*' 


Sidney  Smith  says:  **If  you  make  children 
happy  now,  you  will  make  them  happy  twenty 
years  hence  by  the  memory  of  it;"  and  we 
know  that  virtue  kindles  at  the  touch  of  this 
joy,  and  another  has  said,  **If  we  could  sur- 
round the  child  in  his  earlier  years  with  such 
an  atmosphere  of  goodness,  beauty,  and  wis- 
dom, none  can  doubt  that  he  would  uncon- 
sciously grow  into  harmony  and  union  with 
the  All-Good,  the  AU-beautlful,  and  the  All- 
wise." 

Notice  that  the  condition  here  is  that  the 
child  be  surrounded  with  goodness,  beauty, 
and  wisdom. 

There  is  something,  yes,  much  to  be  done 
in  self-culture  by  those  who  would  undertake 
to  guide  a  child ^s  life.  Such  a  one  must  he  not 
seem  to  be  good,  and  he  must  have  wisdom. 
The  Chinese  say,  "Not  the  cry  but  the  rising 
of  a  wild  duck,  impels  the  flock  to  follow  him 
in  upward  flight."     What  parents  do  will 


have  more  influence  upon  their  children  than 
what  they  say. 

Many,  we  believe,  are  earnestly  contem- 
plating this  and  kindred  subjects,  but  feel 
that  tboy  lack  wisdom.  *'If  any  man  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,"  and  let  him,  at 
the  same  time,  use  the  intelligence  with 
which  his  Creator  has  endowed  him,  the 
power  to  think  which  is  resident  in  him. 

We  present  for  your  consideration  a  chap- 
ter on  the  question,  How  shall  we  govern  our 
children?  It  is  from  the  book  on  Children's 
Rights  and  is  full  of  good  suggestions. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  GOVERN  OUR 
CHILDREN? 
Long  ago,  in  a  far-off  country,  a  child  was  b<mi; 
and  when  his  parents  looked  on  him  they 
loved  him,  and  they  resolved  in  their  simple 
hearts  to  make  of  him  a  strong,  brave,  warlike 
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man.  Bat  the  Qod  of  that  country  was  a  han- 
gry  and  an  insatiable  God,  and  he  cried  oat  for 
haman  sacrifice;  so,  when  his  arms  had  been 
thrice  heated  till  they  glowed  red  with  the 
flame  of  the  fire,  the  mother  cradled  her  child 
in  them,  and  his  life  exhaled  as  a  vapor. 

A  child  was  born  in  another  country,  and 
the  tender  eyes  of  his  mother  saw  that  his 
limbs  were  misshapen  and  his  life-blood  a 
sickly  carrent.  Yet  her  heart  yearned  over 
him,  and  she  would  have  tended  and  trained 
him  and  loved  him  better  than  all  the  rest  of 
her  strong,  well-favored  brood  ;  but  when  the 
elders  of  her  people  knew  that  the  child  was  a 
weakling,  they  decreed  that  he  should  die,  and 
she  bent  her  head  to  the  law,  which  was 
stronger  than  her  love. 

In  a  third  land  a  child  was  to  be  bom,  and 
the  proud  father  made  ready  gifts,  and  pur- 
chased silken  robes,  and  prepared  a  feast  for 
his  friends;  but,  alas!  when  the  longed-for 
eonl  entered  the  world  it  was  housed  in  a 
woman-child's  body,  and  straightway  the  joy 
was  changed  into  mourning  Bitter  reproaches 
were  heaped  upon  the  mother,  for  were  there 
not  enough  women  already  on  the  earth?  and 
the  fiat  went  forth  that  the  babe  should 
straightwny  be  delivered  from  the  trials  of 
existence.  So,  while  its  hold  on  life  was  yet 
uncertain,  the  husband's  mother  placed  wet 
cloths  upon  its  lips,  and  soon  the  faint  breath 
stopped,  and  the  white  soul  went  fluttering 
heavenward  again. 

In  still  another  of  God's  fair  lands  a  child 
entered  the  world,  and  he  grew  toward  man- 
hood vigorous  and  lusty :  but  he  heeded  not 
his  parents'  commands,  and  when  his  disobe- 
dience had  been  long  continued,  the  fathers  of 
the  tribe  decreed  that  he  should  be  stoned  to 
death,  for  so  it  was  written  in  the  sacred  books. 
And  as  the  youth  was  the  absolute  property  of 
his  parents,  and  as  by  common  consent  they 
had  full  liberty  to  deal  with  him  as  seemed 
good  to  them,  they  consented  unto  his  death, 
that  his  soul  might  be  saved  alive,  and  the 
evening  sun  shone  crimson  on  his  dead  body 
as  it  lay  upon  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

At  a  later  day  and  in  a  Christian  country 
two  children  were  born,  one  hundred  years 
apart,  and  the  world  had  now  so  far  progressed 
that  absolute  power  over  the  life  of  the  off"- 
spring  was  denied  the  parents.  The  one  was 
ruled  with  iron  rods ;  he  was  made  to  obey 
with  a  rigidity  of  compliance  and  a  severity  of 
treatment  in  case  of  failure  which  made  obe- 
dience a  slavish  duty,  and  he  was  taught  be- 
sides that  he  was  a  child  of  Satan  and  an  heir 
of  hell.    He  found  no  joy  in  his  youth,  and  his 


miserable  soul  groveled  in  fear  of  the  despot 
who  dominated  him,  and  of  the  blazing  eter- 
nity which  he  was  told  would  be  the  punish- 
ment for  his  sins.  His  will  was  broken ;  he 
was  made  weak  where  he  might  have  been 
strong;  and  he  did  evil  because  he  had  learned 
no  power  of  self-restraint:  yet  his  people  loved 
him,  and  they  had  done  all  these  things  be- 
cause they  wished  to  purge  him  wholly  from 
all  uncleanness. 

The  parents  of  the  other  child  were  warned 
of  the  lamentable  results  of  this  gloomy  train- 
ing, and  they  said  one  to  another:  "Our  dar- 
ling shall  be  free  as  air;  his  duties  shaU  be 
made  to  seem  like  pleasures,  or,  better  still,  he 
shall  have  no  duty  but  his  pleasure.  He  shall 
do  only  what  he  wills,  that  his  will  may  grow 
strong,  and  he  can  but  choose  the  right,  for  he 
knows  no  evil.  We  will  hold  up  before  him 
no  bugbfar  of  future  punishment,  for  doubtless 
there  is  no  such  thing;  and  if  there  be,  it  will 
not  be  meted  out  to  such  a  child.  He  will  love 
and  obey  his  parents  because  they  have  devoted 
themselves  to  his  happiness,  and  because  they 
have  nf»ver  imposed  distasteful  obligations  upon 
him,  and  when  he  grows  to  manhood  he  will 
be  a  model  of  wisdom  and  of  goodness." 

But,  lo!  the  child  of  this  training  was  as 
great  a  failure  as  the  child  of  austerity  and 
gloom.  He  was  capricious,  lawless,  willful, 
disobedient,  paspionate;  he  thought  of  no 
one's  pleasures  save  his  own  ;  he  cared  for  his 
parents  only  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  of  use  to 
him ;  and  like  a  wild  beast  of  the  jungle  he 
preyed  upon  the  life  around  him,  and  cared 
not  whom  he  destroyed  if  his  appetites  were 
satisfied. 

"In  every  field  of  opinion  and  action,  men 
are  found  swinging  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  of  life's  manifold  arcs  of  vibration." 
This  perpetual  movement  may  be  the  e?sential 
condition  of  existence,  for  death  is  cessation  of 
motion ;  or  it  may  be  a  never-ending  effort  of 
the  mind  to  reach  an  ideal  which  di«»close8  it- 
self so  seldom  as  to  make  its  permanent  abid- 
ing-place a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Doubtless 
there  is  somewhere  a  middle  to  the  arc,  and  in 
the  lapse  of  ages  the  needle  may  at  last  find 
the  "pole  point  of  central  truth"  and  beat  rest; 
but  as  yet,  in  every  department  of  labor  and 
thought,  it  is  vibrating,  and  after  tarrying  a 
while  at  one  extreme  it  swings  unsatisfied  back 
to  the  other. 

Nowhere  are  these  extremes  more  noticeable 
than  in  the  government  of  children.  Centuries 
ago,  in  the  patriarchial  period,  the  father  of  the 
family  seems  also  to  have  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  a  criminal  judge  but  the  uniting  of 
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the  two  sets  of  daties  in  one  person  does  not 
appear  to  have  inspired  the  children  with 
insurmountable  awe,  for  laws  are  found  both 
in  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  fixing  the  pen- 
alty of  disobedience,  and  of  the  striking  of  a 
parent  by  a  child. 

Still  later,  the  Roman  father  possessed 
arbitrary  powers  of  life  and  death  over  his 
children ;  but  it  is  probable  that  natural  affec- 
tion and  a  more  advanced  civilizttion  com- 
monly made  the  law  a  dead  letter. 

Though  the  world  in  time  grew  to  feel  that 
life  belonged  to  the  being  who  held  it,  not  to 
those  who  gave  it  birth,  still  discipline  has  for 
ages  been  directed  more  to  the  body  than  to 
the  mind,  with  an  idea  apparently  that  the 
pains  of  the  fieeh  will  save  the  soul.  Pious 
parents  until  within  recent  dates  have  regarded 
the  flogging  of  children  as  absolutely  a  religious 
obligation,  and  many  a  tender  mother  has 
steeled  her  heart  and  strengthened  her  arm  to 
give  the  blow^  which  she  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  her  child. 

The  birch  rod  and  the  Bible  were  the 
Parents'  Complete  Guide  to  domestic  manage- 
ment in  Puritan  days,  and  no  one  can  deny 
this  treatment,  though  rather  a  heroic  one, 
seems  to  have  produced  fine,  strong,  self-deny- 
ing men  and  women. 

Governor  Bradford,  in  1648,  speaks  feel- 
ingly of  the  godliness  of  a  Puritan  woman 
whose  ofllice  it  was  to  "sit  in  a  convenient 
place  in  the  congregation,  with  a  little  birchen 
rod  in  her  hand,  and  keep  the  children  in 
great  awe ;"  and,  from  the  frequency  with 
which  chastisement  is  mentioned  in  early 
Puritan  records,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the 
sober  little  lads  and  lasFcs  of  the  day  did  not 
suffer  from  over-indulgence. 

When  this  wholesale  whipping  began  to  faU 
into  disuse,  many  philosophers  prophesied  the 
ruin  of  the  race,  but  these  gloomy  predictions 
have  scarcely  found  their  fulfillment  as  yet. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  colossal  change 
in  discipline,  from  the  days  when  disobedience 
was  punishable  with  death  to  the  agreeable 
moral  suasion  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
exemplified  in  the  "fin  de  si^cle"  nonsense 
rhyme: — 

"There  once  was  a  hopeful  young  horse 

Who  was  brought  up  on  love,  without  force. 

He  had  his  own  way,  and  they  sugared  bis  hay : 

So  he  never  was  naughty,  of  course." 

The  results  of  this  delightful  method  of  treat- 
ment seem  rather  problematic,  and  the  modern 
child  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  no 
improvement  upon  his  predecessors  in  point  of 
respect  and  filial  piety  at  least. 


A  superintendent's  report,  written  thirty- 
years  ago  for  one  of  the  New  England  States^ 
regrets  that,  even  then,  home  government  had 
grown  lax.  Be  wittily  says  that  Young 
America  is  rampant,  parental  influence  eowk^ 
ant;  and  no  reversal  of  these  positions  is  as 
yet  visible  in  1892. 

To  those  who  note  the  methods  by  which 
many  children  are  managed,  it  is  a  matter  of 
wonderment  that  the  results  in  character  and 
conduct  are  not  verv  much  worse  than  they 
are.  Dr.  Channing  wisely  says,  "The  hope  of 
the  world  lies  in  the  fact  that  parents  cannot 
make  of  their  children-  what  they  wiU" 
Happy  accidents  of  association  and  circam- 
stance  sometimes  nullify  the  harm  the  parent 
has  done,  and  the  tremendous  momentum  of 
the  race-tendency  carries  the  child  over  many 
an  obstacle  which  his  training  has  set  in  his 
path. 

It  seems  crystal-dear  at  the  outset  that  you 
cannot  govern  a  child  if  you  have  never 
learned  to  govern  yourself.  Plato  said,  many 
centuries  ago:  "The  best  way  of  training  the 
young  is  to  train  yourself  at  the  same  time; 
not  to  admonish  them,  but  to  be  always  carry- 
ing out  your  own  principles  in  practice,"  and  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  is  in  the  thought 
If,  then,  yon  are  a  fit  person  to  be  trusted  with 
the  government  of  a  child,  what  goal  do  ycu 
propof»e  to  reach  in  your  discipline;  what  is 
your  aim,  your  ideal  ? 

1.  The  disripline  should  be  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  child- nature  in  general,  and 
suited  to  the  age  and  development  of  the  par- 
ticular child  in  question. 

2.  It  should  appeal  to  the  higher  motives, 
and  to  the  higher  motives  alone. 

3.  It  should  develop  kindness,  helpfalness» 
and  sympathy. 

4.  It  should  never  uie  weapons  which  would 
tend  to  lower  the  child's  self-respect. 

5  It  should  be  thoroughly  just,  and  the 
punishment,  or  rather  the  retribution,  shou'd 
be  commenpurate  with  the  offense. 

6.  It  should  teach  respect  for  law,  and  for 
the  rights  of  others 

Finally,  it  should  teach  "voluntary  obedi- 
ence, the  'ast  lesson  in  life,  the  choral  song 
which  rises  from  all  elements  and  all  angels," 
and,  as  the  object  of  the  true  discipline  is  the 
formation  of  character,  it  should  produce  a 
human  being  master  of  his  impulses,  his  pas- 
sions, and  his  will. 

The  journey's  end  being  fixed  one  must 
next  decide  what  route  will  reach  it,  and  will 
be  short,  safe,  economical,  and  desirable;  and 
the  roads  to  the  presumably   ideal  discipline 
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are  many  and  well-traveled.  Some  of  them, 
it  ifl  true,  lead  you  into  a  swamp,  some  to 
the  edge  of  a  precipice;  eome  will  hurl  you 
down  a  mountain-side  with  terrific  rapidity ; 
others  stop  h-ilfway,  bringing  you  face  to 
b^ce  with  a  blank  wall ;  and  others  again  will 
lose  yon  entirely  on  a  bleak  and  trackless 
plain.  Bat  no  matter  which  route  you  select, 
you  will  have  the  wise  company  of  a  great 
many  teachers,  parents,  and  guardians,  and 
an  innumerable  throng  of  lair  and  lovely 
children  will  journey  by  your  side. 

The  road  of  threat  and  fear,  of  arbitrary 
and  over-Fevere  punishment,  has  been  much 
traveled  in  all  times,  though  perhaps  it  is  a 
little  grass-grown  now. 

The  child  who  obeys  you  merely  because 
he  fears  punishment  is  a  slave  who  cowers 
under  the  lash  of  the  despot.  Undue  severity 
makes  him  a  liar  and  a  coward.  He  hates 
his  master,  he  hates  the  thing  he  is  made  to 
do;  there  is  a  bitter  sense  of  injustice,  a  seeth- 
ing passion  of  revenge,  forever  within  him ; 
and  were  he  strong  enough  he  would  rise  and 
destroy  the  power  that  has  crushed  him.  He 
has  done  right  because  he  was  forced  to  do  so, 
not  becanse  he  desired  it ;  and  smce  the  right- 
doing,  the  obedience,  was  neither  the  fruit  of 
his  reason  nor  his  love,  it  cannot  be  perma- 
nent 

The  feeling  of  justice  is  strong  in  the  child's 
mind,  and  you  have  constantly  wounded  that 
feeling.  You  have  destroyed  the  sense  of 
cause  and  effect  by  your  arbitrary  punishment. 
Yon  have  corrected  him  for  disobedience,  for 
carelessness,  for  unkindness,  for  untruthful- 
ness, for  noi8inP6s,and  for  slowness  in  learning 
his  lessons 

How  is  he  to  know  which  of  these  offenses 
is  the  greatest,  if  all  have  received  the  same 
punishment?  Why  should  giving  him  a  good 
thrashing  teach  him  to  b<^  kind  to  his  little 
sister?  Why  should  he  learn  the  multiplica- 
tion table  with  greater  rapidity  because  you 
ferrule  him  soundly  ?  Rave  you  ever  found 
pain  an  assistarc^  to  the  memory? 

If  he  has  little  intellectual  perception  of 
the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
why  should  you  suppose  that  smart  strokes 
on  any  portion  of  the  body  would  quicken 
that  perception  ? 

Is  it  not  clear  as  the  fun  at  noonday  that, 
Bince  he  observes  the  punishment  to  have  no 
necessary  relation  to  the  offense,  and  since 
he  observes  it  to  be  light  or  severe  according 
to  your  pleasure,— is  it  not  clear  that  he 
^11  suppose  you  to  be  using  your  superior 
■trenj^h  in  order  to  treat  him  unfairly,  and 


will  not  the  supposition  sow  seeds  of  hatred 
and  rebellion  in  bis  heart? 

Another  road  to  discipline  is  that  of  bribery. 

To  endeavor  to  secure  goodness  in  a  child  by 
means  of  bribery,  to  promise  him  a  reward  in 
case  he  obeys  yon,  is  manifestly  an  absurdity. 
You  are  destroying  the  very  traits  in  his  char- 
acter you  are  presumably  endeavoring  to  build 
up.  You  are  educating  a  human  being  who 
knows  good  from  evil,  and  who  should  be 
taught  deliberately  to  choose  the  right  for  the 
right's  sake,  who  should  do  his  duty  because 
he  knows  it  to  be  his  duty,  not  for  any  ex- 
traneous reward  connected  with  it.  A  spir- 
itual reward  will  follow,  nevertheless,  in  the 
feeling  of  happiness  engendered,  and  the  child 
may  early  be  led  to  find  his  satisfaction  in  this,, 
and  in  the  approval  of  those  he  loves. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  simple  rewards 
which  can  be  used  with  safety,  and  which  the 
child  easily  sees  to  be  the  natural  results  of  good 
conduct.  If  this  treatment  of  the  household 
pussy  has  been  kind  and  gentle,  he  may  well 
be  trusted  with  a  pet  of  his  own ;  if  he  puts  his 
toys  away  carefully  when  asked  to  do  so,  father 
will  notice  the  neat  room  when  he  comes 
home ;  if  he  learns  his  lessons  well  and  quickly, 
he  will  have  the  more  time  to  work  in  the 
garden;  and  the  suggestion  of  these  natural 
consequences  is  legitimate  and  of  good  effect. 

It  is  always  safer,  no  d'^ubt,  to  appeal  to 
a  love  of  pleasure  in  children  than  to  a  fear 
of  pain,  yet  bribes  and  extraneous  rewards 
inevitably  breed  selfishness  and  corruption, 
and  lead  the  child  to  expect  conditions  in 
life  which  will  never  be  realized.  Though 
retribution  of  one  kind  or  another  follows 
quickly  on  the  heels  of  wrong-doing,  yet 
virtue  is  commonly  its  own  reward,  and  it  is 
as  well  that  the  child  should  learn  this  at  the 
beginning  of  life.  Froebel  says:  "Does  a 
simple,  natural  child,  when  acting  rightly, 
think  of  any  other  reward  which  he  might 
receive  for  his  action  than  this  consciousness, 
though  that  reward  be  only  praise?  .  .  . 

**How  we  degrade  and  lower  the  human 
nature  which  we  should  raise,  how  we 
weaken  those  whom  we  should  strengthen, 
when  we  hold  up  to  them  an  inducement  to 
act  virtuously  1 " 

Emulation  is  often  harnessed  into  service 
to  further  intellectual  progress  and  the  for- 
mation of  right  habits  of  conduct,  and  this 
inevitably  breeds  serious  evils. 

It  is  well  to  set  before  the  child  an  ideal 
on  which  he  may  form  himself  as  far  as  pos- 
sible; but  when  this  ideal  sits  across  the 
aisle,  plays    in  a  neighboring   back  yard,  or. 
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worse  still,  w  another  child  in  the  same  family, 
he  is  hated  and  despised  His  virtues  be- 
come obnoxions,  and  the  unfortanate  evil- 
doer prefers  to  be  vicious,  that  he  may  not 
resemble  a  creature  whose  praises  have  so 
continually  been  sung  that  his  very  name  is 
odious. 

If  the  child  grows  accustomed  to  the  com- 
parison of  himself  with  others,  and  the  en- 
deavor to  excel  them,  he  becomes  selfish, 
envious,  and  either  vain  of  his  virtue  and 
attainments,  or  else  thoroughly  disheartened 
at  his  small  success,  while  he  grudges  that 
of  bis  neighbor  George  Macdonald  says: 
'''No  work  noble  or  lastingly  good  can  come 
of  emulation,  any  more  than  of  greed.  I 
think  the  motives  are  spiritually  the  same." 

To  what  can  we  appeal,  then,  in  children, 
as  motives  to  goodness,  as  aids  in  the  forma- 
tion of  right  habits  of  thought  and  action? 
Ah?  the  child's  heart  is  a  harp  of  many 
strings,  and  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  master 
a  fine,  clear  tone  will  sound  from  every  one 
of  them,  while  the  resultant  strain  will  be  a 
triumphant  burst  of  glorious  harmony. 

Touch  delicately  the  string  of  love  of  ap- 
proval, and  listen  to  the  answer. 

The  child  delights  to  work  for  you,  to 
please  you  if  he  can,  to  do  his  tasVs  well 
enough  to  win  your  favorable  notice,  and  the 
breath  of  praise  is  sweet  to  his  nostrils  It 
is  right  and  justifiable  that  he  should  have 
this  praise,  and  it  will  be  an  aid  to  his  spir- 
itual development,  if  bestowed  with  discrimi- 
nation. Only  Titanic  strength  of  character 
<^n  endure  constant  discouragement  and 
failure,  ancT  yet  work  steadily  onward,  and 
the  weak,  undeveloped  human  being  needs  a 
word  of  approval  now  and  then  to  show  him 
that  he  is  on  the  right  track,  and  that  his 
efforts  are  appreciated.  Of  course  the  kind 
and  the  frequency  of  the  praise  bestowed  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  child. 

One  timid,  self-distrustful  temperament 
needs  frequently  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
your  approval,  while  another,  somewhat  pre- 
disposed to  vanity  and  self-consciousness, 
needs  a  more  bracing  moral  climate. 

There  is  no  question  that  cleanliness  and 
fresh  air  may  be  considered  as  minor  aids  to 
goodness,  and  a  dangerous  outbreak  of  in- 
subordination may  sometimes  be  averted  by 
hastily  Fuggesting  to  the  little  rebel  a  run  in 
the  garden,  prefaced  by  a  thorough  applica- 
tion of  cool  water  to  the  flushed  face  and 
little  clenched  hands ;  while  self-respect  may 
often  be  restored  by  the  donning  of  a  clean 
apron. 


Beauty  of  surroundings  is  another  incen- 
tive to  harmony  of  action.  It  is  easier  for 
the  child  to  be  naughty  in  a  poor,  gloomy 
room,  scanty  of  furniture,  than  in  a  garden 
gay  with  flowers,  shaded  by  full-leafed  trees, 
and  made  musical  by  the  voice  of  running 
water. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris  says:  "Beauty  can- 
not create  a  new  heart,  but  it  can  greatly 
change  the  disposition,"  and  this  seems  on- 
questionable,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
glory  of  God's  handiwork,  which  makes  good- 
ness seem  "the  natural  way  of  living "  Yet 
we  would  not  wish  our  children  to  be  sybarites, 
and  we  must  endeavor  to  cultivate  in  their 
breasts  a  hardy  plant  of  virtue  which  will  live, 
if  need  be,  on  Alpine  heights  and  feed  on 
scanty  fare. 

(Concluded  next  month.) 


A  DREAM  OF  YOUTH. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  young  again, 

And  the  sky  was  blue  and  fair, 
That  I  stood  onco  more  by  mother's  side, 

And  she  stroked  my  sunn]^  hair; 
The  robins  sang  in  the  apple  boughs, 

As  they  sang  in  the  days  of  yore, 
And  the  silver  waves  on  the  pebbles  white 

Murmured  and  laved  the  shore. 

'Twas  a  summer  day,  a  perfect  day, 

And  the  dandolion  feathers  flew; 
The  sun  from  the  Orient,  young  and  bright, 

Silvered  the  sparkling  dew; 
A  meadow  lark  sang  above  me, 

The  daises  covered  the  ground, 
And  I  basked  in  the  rays  of  other  days, 

'Mid  familiar  scenes  around. 

I  heard  the  shouts  of  boys  and  girls. 

As  I  rested  under  the  shade 
Of  giant,  white-limbed  buttonwood  trees, 

That  stood  by  a  path  to  the  glade. 
Where  the  cool  crystal  spring  from  a  mossy 
rock 

Burst  forth  as  I  stood  by  its  brink; 
The  face  of  a  sad  old  man  looked  up, 

As  I  bent  o'er  the  waters  to  drink. 

The  face  and  form  of  a  bent  old  man, 

That  I  never  had  seen  before. 
But  yet  there  was  something  familiar 

In  the  countenance  he  wore, 
And  the  scanty  locks  of  steel-gray  hair 

That  over  his  face  were  blown 
By  the  summer  breeze,  fell  back  again, 

And  the  face  was  all  my  own. 
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*^The  dream"  was  ended,  I  bowed  my  head 

And  wept  for  the  buried  past, 
And  the  golden  opportunities 

And  shadows  that  folly  cast 


Over  days  of  duty,  and  work  undone, 
That  darken  through  life  my  track; 

And  I  cried  in  deepest  anguish: 
*'Come  back;  Oh!  youth,  come  back!" 

—Henry  Tarring  Eokert. 


WHERE    OUR    BELOVED    ARE. 


A  little  way!    I  know  it  is  not  far 
To  that  dear  home  where  my  beloved  are; 
And  still  my  heart  sits  like  a  bird  upon 
The  empty  nest,  and  mourns  its  treasures 
gone, 

Plumed  for  their  flight. 

And  vanished  quite, 
Ah,  me!  where  is  the  comfort  though  I  say 
They  have  just  journeyed  on  a  little  way. 

A  little  way!  at  times  tbey  seem  so  near, 
Their  voices  oven  murmur  in  my  ear. 
To  all  my  duties  loving  presence  lend. 
And  with  sweet  mioistry  my  steps  attend. 
Twas  here  we  met  and  parted  company; 
Why  should  their  gain  be  such  a  grief  to  me? 


This  sense  of  loss! 

This  heavy  cross! 
Dear  Savior,  take  the  burden  off,  I  pray, 
And  show  me  heaven  is  but — a  little  way. 

A  little  way!  the  sentence  I  repeat. 

Hoping  and  longing,  to  extract  some  sweet 

To  mingle  with  the  bitter  from  thy  hand 

I  take  the  cup  I  cannot  understand, 

And  in  all  my  weakness  give  myself  to  thee- 

Although  it  seems  so  very,  very  far 

To  that  dear  home  where  my  beloved  are, 

I  know,  I  know, 

It  is  not  so; 
Oh!  give  me  a  faith  to  believe  it  when  I  say 
That  they  are  gone— gone  but  a  little  way. 

—Selected. 


Sunday  School  Workers. 

LUCY   LYONS  BESSEGUIE,  EDITOR. 

''Clear  thoughts  patiently  worked  oat  and  freely  interchange  before  action  is  called  for,  are  the  only- 
means  of  making  that  action  wise,  permanent,  and  effective/^ 


''Does  the  seed  that  you  strive  to  scatter 

In  the  furrows,  broad  and  deep. 
Seem  to  fall  unseen  by  the  wayside, 

Where  the  fowls  their  wild  revels  keep ; 
Or  ^mong  the  rank  thorns  and  briers, 

By  the  rank  gjrowth  chilled  so  soon, 
Or  on  stony  ground  so  shallow 

That  they  wither  away  ere  noon? 

**Take  heart  and  be  not  discouraged, 

For  some  tear- wet  seed  shall  fall 
In  soil  that  is  rich  and  fertile ; 

Upspring^ng  soon  at  his  call. 
Who  heedeth  e*en  all  thy  sowing. 

And  watcheth  with  tender  care 
The  tiniest  seeds,  life  giving 

In  answer  to  earnest  prayer. 

**And  at  last  when  the  shades  of  evening 

Shall  gather  around  thy  way, 
What  unspeakable  joy  and  rapture. 

At  the  close  of  thy  life'p  short  day, 
When  thou  oomest,  thy  toil  all  ended, 

Bringing  homeward  thy  sheaves  of  gold, 
To  find  that  for  all  thy  sowing 

Thou  hast  gained  an  hundred  fold.*' 


Send  your  children  to  church.  Send  your 
children  to  Sunday  Fchool  and  let  them  become 
familiar  with,  and  learn  to  love  the  good  old 
songs. 

"0.  mamma,  God  don't  pity  me  one  bit!" 
The  cbrery  mother  stopped  her  homework  to 
go  to  the  little  son  who  had  been  ailing  and 
was  now  in  a  gn  at  deal  of  pain. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  at  play  in  the  school 
yard  near  by  and  he  had  been  listening  to 
their  merry  noise  while  trying  with  a  great 
deal  of  patience  to  bear  his  suffering,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  given  up,  by  the  pleading 
cry  he  made. 

A had  a  sunshiny  disposition  and  made 

things  bright  and  pleasant  around  the  home^ 
which  a  father's  absence  had  left  somewhat 
lonely.  Appreciating  all  this  and  loving  him 
tenderly,  his  mother  tried  to  help  him  bear 
the  pain  which  administration  had  failed  to 
relieve. 

'^Mamma,  God  must  be  vexed  with  me. 
He  don*t  pity  me  any  more,"  rang  out  th© 
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childish  voice  again.  '**Sing  something  to 
me  I"  And  the  mother  hegan  to  sing.  She 
sang  of  the  cross,  of  valiant  soldiers,  and  of 
kings.  And  as  she  sang  she  watched,  and 
felt  her  heart  swell  with  thankfulness  as  she 
saw  courage  come  hack  into  the  boy's  face. 
And  still  the  song  went  on— 

''Sure  I  mast  fight  if  I  would  reign. 
Increase  my  courage,  Lord, 
I'll  bear  the  toll,  endure  the  pain 
Supported  by  thy  word." 
The  same  old  words  that  have  inspired  faint- 
ing  soldiers  of  the  cross  and  given  them  fresh 
courage  these  many  years,  fixed  the  attention 
of  our  little  soldier,  and  when  the  song  was 
done  he  cried,   ^*0,  mamma  now  I  think  I 
know  what  it  means.    It  means  that  I  must 
try  to  bear  my  pain,  and  I  will  try.    I  can 
'bear  it  now,  mamma." 

The  man  who  said  to  him  once,  'Is  a  boy 
like  you  good  for  anything?"  might  well 
stand  abashed  in  the  presence  of  this  soldier 
hero,  his  incarnatioft  of  faith  and  trust. 


Dear  Workers: — If  you  had  a  child  in  your 
Sabbath  school  class  who  would  never  answer 
any  questions  and  oftener  than  not  seemed  to 
make  a  point  of  disturbing  the  whole  class, 
what  would  you  do  with  him? 

Eve, 
We  hope  the  "Workers"  will  feel  interested 
in  answering  the  questions  propounded  by  a 
fellow  worker.  Let  us  remember  that  all  do 
not  have  the  advantage  of  a  monthly  teach- 
ers' meeting  where  such  things  can  be  talked 
over  and  the  experience  of  each  one  given  so 
that  others  may  be  helped. 

Let  us  help  others  in  the  same  way  in  which 
we  have  been  helped  of  the  Lord.  Would  it 
be  following  the  example  of  the  Divine  One 
if  we  carelessly  withheld  the  knowledge 
gained  from  our  own  experience,  which 
might  benefit  other  teachers  and  through 
them  the  vast  multitude  of  those  who  go  up 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord  on  the  Sabbath,  to 
learn  of  his  word?  James  says,  **To  him  that 
knoweth  to  do  good  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him 
it  is  sin." 


THE  HIGHEST  IDEAL. 
A  Christian  woman  once  Eaid,  ''My  highest 
ideal  in  life  is  to  help  somebody  up."  Do  you 
think  there  could  be  a  more  exalted  mission? 
What  is  yours,  dear  primary  teacher?  Is  it 
to  have  the  largest  primary  class  in  your  vil- 
lage or  city?  Is  it  to  teach  beautifully  illus- 
trated lescons,  so  that  you  shall  establish  for 


yourself  a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  teacher  ?  la 
it  to  win  the  love  of  the  children  that  you  may 
fill  your  heart  with  this  sweet  joy,  and  sarroand 
your  life  with  its  sunshine?  Is  it  to  be  an 
efficient  aid  to  the  pastor  and  superintendent 
whom  you  esteem  and  honor?  Then  yon  have 
not  fonnd  the  true  aim,  the  highest  ideal  of 
the  primary  teacher. 

Your  aim,  your  one  ever  present  purpose, 
shonld  be  to  win  the  children  to  RighteoosnesB. 
There  is  meaning  in  that  capital.  The  word 
means,  not  only  a  true  life,  but  the  One  Right- 
eous Life.  Lead  the  children  to  know  and 
love  that  Life.  KEEP  THEM  FROM  FALL- 
ING. 

If  this  is  year  ideal  it  is  even  higher  than 
that  of  the  devout  woman  who  was  living  to 
"help  somebody  up." 

I  went  to  a  Temperance  convention  yester- 
day, and  as  I  listened  to  the  reports  from  the 
various  Unions,  I  said  many  times  in  my 
heart,  "God  bless  the  W.  C.  T.  U."  It  is  a 
great  and  noble  army.  It  is  lifting  up  many 
fallen  ones.  It  is  "helping  to  heal  the  heart- 
ache of  humanity." 

Primary  teachers,  ours  is  a  fitr  nobler,  more 
important  work,  we  are  trying  to  keep  out  the 
evil,  to  prevent  the  sin  and  heartache 

Satan  is  a  powerful  foe.  It  is  easier  to  keep 
him  out  in  the  first  place,  than  to  drive  him 
out  after  he  has  made  for  himself  a  kingdom 
and  built  a  stronghold. 

In  the  temperance  meeting,  and  even  in  the 
adult  Bible  class,  I  am  often  impressed  with 
the  waste  of  Christian  effort  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  because  we  didn't  begin  at  the 
right  end.  If  parents,  teachers,  and  ministere 
could  realize  the  waste  of  energy  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  which  might  be  spared  if  they 
would  center  their  efibrts  for  a  few  years  upon 
the  primary  department  of  the  Sabbath  school. 
It  is  easier  to  win  the  child  to  righteousness, 
than  to  win  him  away  from  evil,  to  take  him, 
before  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  thinking 
wrong  thoughts,  of  disregarding  God's  word, 
his  day,  his  house,  of  neglecting  prayer,  of 
doubting  God.  It  is  easier  to  help  him  at  the 
very  beginning  of  life  to  form  right  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  In  other  words,  it  is 
easier  to  form  the  child's  character  aright  than 
to  REFORM  the  man. 

Instead  of  doing  this  we  unite  in  prayer  and 
effort  for  weeks  at  a  time  over  a  few  hardened 
sinners,  and  wheq  one  of  them  is  converted 
the  fervor  of  our  hallelujah  chorus  is  measured 
by  the  degree  and  years  in  which  he  has  waded 
in  iniquity. 

Now,  I  fear  my  devotion  to  the  children  has 
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{arried  me  too  far.  God  forbid  that  we  die* 
•ooarage  any  form  of  Christian  endeavor.  In 
asylam,  or  hoepital,  or  saloon,  or  jail,  or  work- 
house, human  hand  or  voice  were  never  lifted 
once  too  often  to  save  a  sonl,  sank  to  any 
depth  of  sin  or  shame  Bat  are  we  letting  the 
pare  eonls  of  the  little  ones  fall  into  sin  simply 
for  the  plfaeare  and  excitement  of  helping 
them  out  again? 

Can  we  not  realize  that  the  child  will  be 
worth  more  to  the  kingdom  of  God  if  con- 
verted in  childhood?  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  life  of  a  child  led  to  Jesus, 
and  the  life  of  one  who  is  old  in  sin  won  to 
serve  him.  Both  will  l)ear  fruit,  bat  the  child's 
will  not  only  exceed  in  quantity,  it  will  be 
sweeter,  and  better,  and  excel  in  every  way  in 
•quality 

I  once  visited  an  orange  grove  filled  with 
thrifty-looking,  symmetrically-shaped  trees. 
They  were  beautiful  to  look  upon.  "What  a 
treat  ie  in  store  for  me,''  I  thought  as  I  stepped 
into  the  grove.  One  taste  of  the  fruit!  I 
threw  it  to  the  ground  and  said,  "What  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  with  these  oranges  ?"  A 
friend  who  was  with  me,  *the  owner  of  many 
valuable  groves,  answered.  "The  trees  were 
neglected  so  many  years  they  will  never  bear 
•a  good  variety."  "Then  why  don't  you  graft 
them  with  new  stock?"  I  asked.  "We  are 
doing  that,"  was  his  answer,  "but  it  is  easier  to 
make  new  groves." 

Ah,  it  is  easier  to  begin  with  the  children. 


It  is  the  true,  sensible  solution  of  all  vexed 
problems,  to  "train  up  the  child,"  etc. 

A  life  once  turnf  d  aside  does  not  easily  re- 
turn to  its  perpendicular.  "My  son,"  said  one 
of  our  great  preachers,  "can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter  with  that  tree?"  He  pointed  as 
he  spoke  to  a  tree  whose  trunk  formed  two 
right  angles.  "I  guess,"  answered  the  boy, 
"somebody  stepped  on  it  when  it  was  a  little 
fellow."  The  father  never  preached  so  start- 
ling and  eloquent  a  sermon  as  we  can  find  in 
that  boy's  simple  answer  —  and,  strangely 
enough,  it  chanced  to  be  the  true  answer. 
"Take  heed  lest  ^ye  offend  one  of  these  little 
ones." 

We  need  Christian  manhooil  and  woman- 
hood, teachers,  preachers,  missionaries,  citizens 
who  have  been  "kept  unspotted  from  the 
world."  We  have  them  all  in  our  primary 
classes.  Dear  teachers,  let  our  prayer  be  that 
of  the  Master's,  "I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou 
shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil."  There  is 
no  more  exalted  ideal  than  to  win  the  child  in 
its  purity  and  innocence  to  a  life  of  Christian 
service. 

Pray  on,  work,  study,  struggle,  strive,  count 
no  effort  too  great,  and  none  too  small  for  the 
attainment  of  this  "highest  ideal"  and  "it  may 
be,  that  the  children  whom  you  led  with 
trembling  hand,  will  be  found  among  your 
jewels  when  you  reach  that  better  land." 

— Missonri  S.  S.  Evangel. 


Editor's    Corner. 


THE  PILLAR  OF  THE  CLOUD. 
Lead  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  thou  me  on ! 
The  night  is  dark  and  I  am  far  from  home, 

Lead  thou  me  on ! 
Keep  thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene,  one  step's  enoagh  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thas.  nor  prayed  that  thoa 

Shouldest  lead  me  on : 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path,  but  now 

Lead  thou  me  on  I 
I  loved  the  g^arish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

Bo  long  thy  power  hath  blessed  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on : 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone ; 
And  with  the  mom  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

Newman. 


GOD'S  TRUE  GIFTS. 
Upon  the  parched  and  thirsty  earth  which 
the  weary  farmer  was  tilling,  fell  the  direct 
and  burning  rays  of  the  August  sun,  with  not 
a  cloud  to  intercept  his  light  and  heat  from 
man  and  beast.  It  was  well  on  in  the  morn- 
ing hours  and  all  of  these  they  had  tolled  to- 
gether. 

Now  they  seek  the  shade  fona  few  moments 
of  rest  and  both  are  refreshed  by  a  draught 
of  cooling  water  from  the  hillside  spring. 
Free  gift  of  God,  gushing  out  from  the  hoary 
hills;  was  ever  anything  half  so  sweet,  half  so 
satisfying  as  this  cool  and  sparkling  liquid  to 
the  weary  man  and  his  faithful  servants! 
Not  all  the  sparkling  wines  of  sunny  Italy, 
rich  with  age,  ever  gave  a  tithe  of  the  pleas- 
ure conferred  by  this.  Upon  a  bed  of  pain  all 
day  a  weary  invalid  had  tossed.    How  close 
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and  heated  the  atmosphere!  Not  a  breath  of 
air  moves  the  leaves  of  the  tallest  trees  and 
the  sun  pours  down  its  heating  rays.  But 
now  a  cloud  gathers  in  the  west,  and  soon  a 
cool  breeze  springing  up  finds  its  way  through 
the  cottage  window  and  fans  the  weary  one 
whose  hands  are  all  too  weak  for  such  labor. 
The  rich  may  command  service  to  lighten  the 
conditions  even  of  sickness,  but  to  the  poor 
only  come  the  free  gifts  of  God.  Yet  what 
cooling  breeze  moved  by  artificial  means  was 
ever  so  balmy  and  invigorating  as  this  free 
breeze  of  heaven! 

All  of  nature's  charms  and  beauties  are  free 
to  him  who  has  an  eye  to  lift  and  a  heart  to 
respond  to  their  charms.  The  shades  of 
heaven's  blue  dome  above  us,  never  but 
poorly  imitated  by  human  skill,  the  varied 
tints  of  tender  greens,  the  unnumbered  hues 
of  gorgeous  flowers,  the  life-giving  light  of 
th6  sun,  the  tender  rays  of  the  harvest  moon, 
the  songs  of  birds  as  well  as  the  many  voices 
in  which  animate  nature  speaks  to  us,  whis- 
pering of  the  loving  God  who  created,  all 
are  free  and  precious  gifts  of  God. 

But,  most  wonderful  provision  of  a  loving 
Father,  God  has  designed  to  make  man  to  his 
fellow  man  the  medium  of  many  of  his  richest 
blessings,  blessings  free  as  the  air  of  heaven, 
and  life-giving  as  the  sunshine  and  rain. 
Among  these  priceless  gifts,  twin  sister  of 
love  and  pity,  is  sympathy.  Not  the  sympathy 
which  bends  the  burden- bearer  nearer  to  the 
earth  and  helps  him  only  to  feel  his  load 
more  keenly,  but  the  sympathy  which,  while 
tender,  comes  in  cheerful  guise  and  points  to 
the  shining  hilltops  of  hope  and  the  green 
valleys  through  which  flow  the  cooling 
streams  of  God's  unchanging  love. 

Not  willingly  nor  in  vain  docs  the  loving 
Father  afflict,  but  with  intent  to  refine  and 
purify  are  the  fires  lighted.  Patience  be- 
comes the  duty  of  him  who  is  called  to  en- 
dure, and  sympathy,  tender,  hopeful,  cheerful 
sympathy,  the  duty  of  him  who  standing  by 
unscathed  sees  the  flames  wrapping  with 
their  cloven  tongues  the  brother  he  is  help- 
less to  protect.  God  will  never  forsake  in 
the  time  of  trial.  Would  that  each  one  who 
has  the  privilege,  who  is  the  agent  of  God  in 
bestowing  his  heavenly  gift  of  sympathy, 
might  also  prove  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him. 


get  that  this  is  their  opportunity  to  manifest 
their  regard  for  him  in  a  substantial  maoner 
and  to  enrich  their  homes  by  placing  this 
volume  in  their  library. 


By  an  unpremeditated  omission  the  essays  of 
Srs.  Tzatt  and  Young  failed  to  appear  in  our 
July  issue,  hence  we  give  place  to  the  three 
which  were  read  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
April  last. 


Let  us  again  remind  our  readers  that  the 
autobiography  of  Bro.  Luff  is  now  on  sale  at 
the  Herald  Office.  Price  $1 .25,  mailed  to  any 
address.    Let  the  friends  of  Bro.  Luff  not  for- 


POPULISM  AS  A  LEAVEN. 
Whether  the  Populist  party  is  to  prove  it- 
self capable  of  amalgamating  a  great  national 
political  organization,  or  whether  its  work  is 
to  be  done  through  a  leavening  of  the  old 
parties  to  a  more  or  less  extent  with  its  doc- 
trines and  ideas,  remains  to  be  seen.      At 
present  its  influence  evidently  is  that  of  a 
leavening  ingi-edient.   The  Democratic  party, 
now  in  full  nominal  power  at  Washington, 
was  brought  into  authority  upon  a  very  dis- 
tinct.  platform,  that  declared  its  monetary 
views  and  principles.    The  chief  part  of  its 
revenue  programme  was  a  tariff  so  prepared 
as  to  be  highly  productive  of  revenue,  and 
not  arranfired  for  purposes  of  protection.  Now 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  value  and 
volume  of  our  national  imports  are  such  as 
to  make  the  production  of  a  sufficient  revenue 
by  customs  duties  a  fea  ible  undertaking,  es- 
pecially when  the  amount  necessary  from  the 
custom  houses  is  diminished  by  the  proceeds 
of  an  internal  revenue  tax  upon  whiskey  and 
tobacco.    The  Democrats  were  therefore  un- 
der no  necessity  to  change  the  main  outlines 
of  their  revenue  programme.    Yet  they  have 
proceeded  to  construct  a  tariff  with  a  view 
mainly  to  the  protection  of  American  indus- 
tries, rather  than  to  the  production  of  public 
revenue:  and  they  have  incorporated  in  their 
meas-ure  an  income-tax  system  that  is  wholly 
foreign  to  any  hint  or  suggestion  in  the  Clii- 
cago  platform,  or  any  expression  or  under- 
standing upon  which  they  were  placed  in 
power.     The  Populist  platform  adopted  at 
Omaha  on  the  4th  of  July,  1892,  had  expressly 
demanded    an   income   tax.      The  adoption 
therefore  by  the  Democrats  of  this  Populist 
plank,  dealing  with  a  matter  of  such  cardinal 
importance,  may  justly  be  called  a  mighty 
manifestation  of  the  working  of  the  Populist 
leaven.    So  great  a  third  party  triumph  as 
the  acceptance  by  the  dominant  party  of  this 
income-tax  demand,  is  almost  without  a  par- 
allel.   It  lifts  the  Populist  party  to  a  positioa 
of  dignity  and  prestige  that  had  not  been 
previously  accorded  to  it.— -From  '^The  Prog- 
ress of  the  World, "  July  Revieu)  of  Reviews. 
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AUTUMN. 


BY  RUTH. 


Call  not  these  lovely  autumn  days 

Saddest  of  all  the  year, 
Though  winds  sweep  now  thro'  naked  trees, 

And  meads  are  brown  and  sear. 

If  spring's  fair  fields  were  beautiful 
And  promised  bounteous  store, 

What  golden  glory  rests  on  these 
"When  harvest  time  is  o'er. 

Te  cornfields  standing  stripped  and  bare 

In  the  cold  November  rain. 
Lift  up  your  heads  in  honest  pride; 

Ye  have  given  golden  grain. 

Ye  fields  of  stubble  standing  brown. 
Where  the  timid  rabbits  hide, 


Think  of  the  wealth  that  was  your  crown, 
And  in  content  abide. 

Ye  living  ones  in  God's  broad  fiold. 

When  autumn  days  draw  near, 
If  fruitage  has  been  yours  to  yield, 

Old  age  will  not  be  drear. 

The  form  may  bend  under  heavy  years 
And  the  step  become  feeble  and^low. 

And  the  cheek  and  the  heart  be  furrowed  by 
tears 
When  the  floods  all  but  overflow. 

And  the  beauty  of  life  may  seem  to  have  fled 
Ere  the  last  weary  step  has  been  trod. 

But  angels  see  glory  upon  the  gray  head. 
When  the  life  has  been  rich  toward  God. 


A   TRIP   TO   THE    -PINNACLES." 


BY  J.  A.  LAWN. 


THINKING  that  your  readers 
would  like  to  hear  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  way 
of  correspondence,  and  also  having  a 
desire  that  you  should  know  some- 
thing more  of  the  natural  scenery  of 
California,  and  especially  of  this 
obscure  portion  of  the  State,  which  is 
almost,  if  not  wholly,  unknown  to  the 
outside  world  unless,  it  be  to  a  few 
who  have  come  this  way  as  it  were 
by  chance,  I  attempt,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  others,  to  write  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  visit  which  a  party  of  us 
made  to  the  Pinnacles. 

This  is  a  name  given  to  a  place  in 
the  heart  of  the  Gabilan  Mountains, 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  abounds 
with  rocks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
The  name  is  especially  applied  to  the 


numberless  rocks  which  stand  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  towering 
for  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air,  stand- 
ing as  so  many  sentinels  to  guard  the 
handiwork  of  God  laying  in  the  gorge 
below,  which  I  shall  describe  before 
the  close  of  this  letter.  The  grandest 
of  this  scenery  is  embraced  in  a  dis- 
trict covering  an  area  of  three  or  four 
square  miles. 

Well,  to  begin  my  narrative:  On 
the  morning  of  April  26  we  started 
from  our  home  which  is  eighteen 
miles  south  of  HoUister  in  San  Benito 
county.  Our  party  consisted  of  Bro. 
Daniel  Brown,  Sr.  Pearl  Young  and 
little  Daughter  Blanche.  Etta  Range, 
and  a  young  man,  Mr.  Harry  Waters, 
besides  most  of  the  Lawn  family  in- 
cluding my  mother,  and  Sisters  Anne, 
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Lottie,  Cora,  and  Luella,  also  my 
Brothers  Joseph  and  Ray.  '  The 
writer,  of  course,  was  one  of  the 
party.  We  were  all,  with  our  bedding, 
provisions,  horse-feed  and  tent, 
packed  comfortably  (?)  in  a  header- 
bed,  as  we  call  it,  which  is  a  large 
wagon  with  a  box  eight  by  fourteen 
feet,  with  one  low  and  one  high  side. 
The  wagon  was  drawn  by  four  good 
horses,  the  reins  and  whip  being  in 
the  hands  of  Joseph  most  of  the  way 
out,  when  he  was  relieved  by  the 
writer.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  happy  party  than  was  in  that 
header-wagon  as  we  traversed  the 
twenty  miles  of  mountain  road  to  the 
Pinnacles.  On  the  way  we  were 
joined  by  three  other  wagons,  con- 
taining Sr.  Lytle  and  Daughter 
Bertha,  Bro.  and  Sr.  Newkirk  and 
two  children,  also  Mrs.  Emily  Bee- 
croft  and  Mrs.  J.  Hickey.  Nothing 
of  interest  happened  on  the  way, 
except  that  we  were  detained  for  a 
short  time  with  a  **hot-box." 

At  a  point  about  five  miles  from  our 
destination  we  left  the  main  road  and 
entered  the  canyon  in  which  are 
situated  the  objects  of  our  visit.  At 
this  point,  on  the  gate  by  which  we 
entered  the  canyon  road  we  found  a 
note,  left  us  by  a  party  who  had  pre- 
ceded us  by  about  an  hour.  They 
were  Sr.  Essie  Cockerton  of  Oakland, 
Bro.  Sylvester  Gamer  of  Fresno, 
and  my  Brother  Fred.  Vester  and 
Fred  had  gone  the  day  before  to  Bro. 
J.  F.  Burton's  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  Essie  to  join  us,  she  having 
spent  a  few  days  with  Sr.  Emma.. 

From  the  time  we  entered  the 
canyon,  the  road  was  little  more  than 
a  trail,  and  our  wagon  being  very 
wide,  our  progress  was  necessarily 
slow.  At  times  we  had  to  wait  for 
the  boys  to  remove  some  brush  or  a 
tree  which  it  was  impossible  to  pass. 
Fortunately,  we  had  anticipated  the 
condition  of  the  road  and  had  provided 
ourselves  with  axes.  On  one  occasion 
we  were  compelled  to  put  our  team  to 
the  rear  of  the  wagon  and  pull  it 
backward  for  some  distance  to  avoid 
an  immovable  obstacle.  Finally,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  we  reached  the  place 
where  we  were  to  make  camp,  having 
been  five  hours  on  the  road.    Here  we 


found  Essie,  Vester,  and  Fred  waiting 
for  us.  We  had  accompltehed  what 
was  said  to  be  impossible,  as  eur 
friends  had  told  us  that  we  oould 
never  reach  the  end  of  the  road  with 
our  house  on  wheels. 

On  reaching  camp,  we  all  dis- 
mounted, took  observations,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pitch  our  tent  and  to  search 
out  a  place  to  get  water  conveniently. 
Then  the  boys  got  wood  for  a  camp 
fire.  We  hurriedly  partook  of  a 
lunch,  packed  away  the  dishes,  and 
then  nearly  all  faces  and  minds  were 
turned  toward  the  Pinnacles.  A  more 
excited  crowd  one  never  saw.  Such 
exclamations  of  extreme  delight  and 
wonder  were  heard  on  every  side. 
Every  rock  echoed  with  the  sound  of 
happy  voices.  Our  trail  being  very 
narrow,  we  were  compelled  to  travel 
**Indian  fashion,"  which  really  was 
the  better  way,  as  every  one  was  free 
to  turn  and  gaze  to  his  heart's  content 
A  few  rode  part  way  on  horseback. 
After  traveling  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  camp,  we  found  we  must 
abandon  our  trail;  so,  leaving  the 
horses,  we  began  to  climb  over  and 
under,  through  and  around  rocks, 
among  which  flowed  a  beautiful  stream 
of  clear  water.  How  refreshing  it 
was!  It  made  the  rocks  even  more 
wonderful! 

From  where  we  left  our  horses  our 
path  was  a  very  diflScult  one  for  a 
few  hundred  feet,  as  we  were  enter- 
ing what  seemed  to  be  the  very  "bow- 
els of  the  earth."  We  were  now  in 
the  first  of  a  series  of  caves  which 
were  before  us.  This  cave  which  is 
known  as  the  * 'reception  room"  is 
walled  on  either  side  by  a  mountain  of 
rocks,  and  for  the  roof  is  supplied 
great  shelving  rocks.  It  has  a  floor 
surface  of  about  three  hundred  square 
feet,  partly  covered  by  a  pool  of  clear 
sparkling  water,  the  remainder  being 
furnished  with  a  carpet  of  white  sand, 
making  it  a  delightful  place  in  which 
to  stay;  but,  we  hastened  on  as  there 
were  other  wonders  to  be  seen. 

We  went  upward  through  a  large 
opening  for  a  distance  of  about  forty 
feet  and  found  ourselves  in  the  second 
cave  which  is  called  the  * 'parlor." 
This  was  somewhat  larger  than  the 
reception  room.    In  this  room  is  the 
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source  of  the  stream  whieh  flows  below, 
and  here  we  found  mountain  water  in 
all  its  purity.  Being  supplied  with  a 
cup,  we  all  refreshed  ourselves  with  a 
drink  from  a  fountain  which  far  ex- 
cels any  that  has  been  made  by  the 
art  of  man.  By  this  time,  we  were  so 
far  advanced  that  the  caves  grew 
dark:  so  we  lighted  the  candles  with 
which  we  had  provided  ourselves  and 
were  able  to  examine  the  cave  in 
every  nook  and  corner. 

One  glance  upward  toward  the  ceil- 
ing is  sufficient  to  fill  one  with  awe 
and  to  cause  him  to  marvel  at  the 
works  of  God;  for  above  are  boulders 
of  enormous  magnitude,  held  in  their 
places  by  resting  against  others  of 
similar  size  and  shape.  The  celling 
is  high  and  vaulted,  varying  in  height 
from  twenty  to  sixty  feet,  and  com- 
posed of  rocks  which  vary  from  ten  to 
fifty  feet  in  diameter. 

At  the  highest  point  of  the  ceiling 
and  near  the  center  of  the  room,  is  a 
small  opening  which  admits  a  mellow 
ray  of  light,  but  no  sunshine.  This  is 
appropriately  called  the  **sky  light." 
Our  inclination  was  to  remain  here, 
as  it  seemed  that  our  longings  for 
grandeur  had  been  satisfied;  but  those 
who  had  visited  the  place  before,  told 
us  that  there  were  other,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, more  wonderful  sights  before 
us.  By  the  aid  of  our  lighted  candles 
we  were  able  to  find  our  way  throusrh 
a  dark  and  narrow  passage  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  feet  almost  per- 
pendicijarly  upward.  This  led  us 
into  what  is  known  as  the  **dark 
cave,"  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  light  it  is 
impossible  to  see  anything,  the  dark- 
ness being  as  dense  as  that  of  the 
blackest  dungeon. 

This  is  an  irregular  cavern,  wit!)  an 
area  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  square 
feet.  Here  we  secured  some  nice 
specimens  of  stalactites.  Prom  here 
we  continued  an  almost  perpendicular 
ascent  for  about  seventy -five  f  *»t 
through  a  narrow  and  extremely  dif- 
ficult passage.  We  finally  emergei 
into  open  air  through  an  opening?  in 
the  rock,  just  sufficiently  large  to  ad- 
mit an  average  man's  body. 

This  is  called  **the  chimney,"  but  I 
seriously  doubt  that  Santa  Claus  has 


ever  yet  found  his  way  down  it.  All 
were  glad  to  again  be  in  open  air,  and 
many  a  shout  of  joy  went  up  and 
exclamations  of  amazement  at  the 
scenes  of  grandeur  before  us  were 
echoed  and  reechoed  by  the  * 'Gibraltar 
of  America"  which  was  now  in  full 
view  before  us.  While  we  stood  at 
its  base  gazing  upward  toward  its 
lofty  crest  that  towered  perpendicu- 
larly or  slightly  leaning  a  distance  of 
fifteen  hundred  feet  directly  above 
our  heads,  we  were  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  rivals  the  world-famed 
rock  of  the  Mediterranean. 

While  we  gazed  in  admiration  at 
this  giant  of  the  mountains,  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  section  of  the 
rock's  face  on  which  is  a  peculiar 
growth  of  moss  greatly  resembling  a 
painting  of  three  large  redwood  trees. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  design  and  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  stupendous  and  mag- 
nificent scenery  by  which  we  were 
then  surrounded. 

At  our  right,  and  directly  opposite 
the  **Rock  Gibraltar"  stood  another 
just  as  grand  and  of  as  huge  propor- 
tions, though  not  so  high,  and  lacking 
something  in  beauty  and  appearance. 

This  giant  of  the  mountains  is  called 
the  **Grand  Coliseum."  It  is  about 
one  half  mile  across  the  circular  front, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height.  The  exterior  of 
this  ro»;k  has  every  appearance  of 
some  old  castle  of  immense  propor- 
tions; hence,  the  name. 

When  we  first  emerged  from  the 
chimney  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  it  was  hard  for  some  of  our 
party  to  realize  that  it  was  yet  day- 
lisrht,  coming  as  we  had  from  total 
darkness,  and  being  guided  by  the 
light  of  our  candles. 

As  it  was  now  but  three  p.  m.  we  all 
wished  to  see  more  before  returning 
to  camp,  and,  of  course,  were  anxious 
to  firo  on,  but  were  compelled  to  rest 
for  awhile  on  account  of  some  ladies 
of  the  party  who  were  almost  ex- 
hausted from  fatigue  and  nervous- 
ness, brought  on  by  the  perilous 
ascent  which  had  just  been  completed 
in  the  darkness.  Most  of  this  climb 
had  been  accomplished  on  our  hands 
and  knees  with  an  occasional  help 
from  the  elbow.     When  we  resumed 
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our  journey,  we  had  not  gone  far 
when  one  of  the  ladies  became  entirely 
exhausted,  and  fell  in  a  faint.  When 
she  had  suflSciently  recovered,  she 
was  carried  by  way  of  another  road 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  re- 
turned to  camp  with  the  horses  and  a 
few  of  the  party.  The  remainder  of 
us  went  in  a  circuitous  route  around 
the  base  of  that  stupendous  natural 
structure,  the  Grand  Coliseum,  which 
was  now  almost  directly  above  us  and 
seemed  even  more  grand  than  at  our 
first  observation. 

From  our  position  we  were  able  to 
obtain  a  splendid  view  of  that  grand- 
est of  rocks,  Gibraltar,  which  now  ap- 
peared more  sublime,  and  seemed  to 
reach  a  higher  altitude  than  appeared 
from  our  first  position. 

We  now  came  down  to  the  base  of 
"Rock  Gibraltar,"  and  followed  the 
gorge  to  what  is  known  as  the  **Hall- 
way,"  a  narrow  passage  varying  in 
width  from  twenty  inches  to  ten  feet, 
and  running  for  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
covered  nearly  the  entire  length  with 
enormous  boulders,  some  of  them 
lying  so  low  that  the  hallway  is  but 
five  feet  high  in  places.  In  other 
places  it  has  a  ceiling  forty  feet  from 
the  floor,  with  an  occasional  opening 
to  the  blue  sky  above. 

At  one  point  in  here  the  daylight  is 
almost  excluded.  One  of  the  rocks 
under  which  one  must  past  in  travers- 
ing the  hallway  is  nearly  round  and  is 
fully  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  seems 
to  be  suspended  in  mid-air,  just  high 
enough  to  allow  a  person  to  pass  be- 
low. It  is  resting  on  two  other  rocks, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  gorge,  ap- 
parently as  lightly  as  though  it  were 
cork. 

When  we  left  the  hallway  we  found 
that  rain  was  beginning  to  fall;  so  we 
lost  no  time  in  making  our  way  to 
camp.  All  were  fully  satisfied  with 
our  first  half  day  among  the  Pinna- 
cles or  Palisades  as  they  are  some- 
times called. 

After  a  hearty  supper  which  was 
relished  by  all,  we  repaired  to  our 
beds;  which  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinued rain,  were  all  prepared  in  the 
only  tent  that  we  had.     Our  inten- 


tions had  been  to  give  the  tent  to  the 
women,  and  we  were  to  sleep  in  the 
header  wagon  in  the  open  air;  but  the 
ladies  would  not  listen  to  this,  saying 
that  we  had  helped  them  over  the 
rocks  so  well,  that  they  would  not  let 
us  spend  the  night  in  the  rain,  and 
kindly  offered  to  share  the  tent  with 
us,  which  offer  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted. It  proved  to  be  well  that  we 
were  all  provided  with  shelter,  for  it 
rained  nearly  all  night. 

Soon  after  daylight  next  morning, 
the  first  alarm  was  sounded  by  Bro. 
Brown,  and  soon  again  our  camp  was 
a  scene  of  activity.  While  some  of 
the  boys  fed  and  cared  for  the  horses 
others  kindled  the  camp  fire,  and  still 
others  went  in  quest  of  game  with 
which  the  mountains  abound. 

Soon  the  girls  were  up,  and  had 
breakfast  prepared.  Our  Nimrods 
having  returned,  we  were  treated  to 
a  feast  of  fried  quail. 

Breakfast  over  and  camp  put  in 
order,  we  were  again  ready  to  start 
for  the  Pinnacles;  but,  as  the  rain 
still  fell  in  occasional  showers,  we 
were  unable  to  carry  out  our  inten- 
tions, which  had  been  to  leave  camp 
early  and  spend  the  entire  day  among 
the  rocks,  and  scale,  if  possible,  the 
highest  of  the  Pinnacles. 

It  was  past  the  noon  hour  before  it 
was  clear  enough  for  us  to  think  of 
starting.  When  the  clouds  had  dis- 
persed, a  lunch  was  hastily  prepared. 
After  eating  we  found  tliat  our 
provisions,  which  we  had  tTiought 
ample  for  twice  that  length  of  time, 
were  almost  exhausted,  such  had  been 
the  effect  of  the  mountain  air  and 
exercise  upon  our  appetites.  Fortu- 
nately, there  was  camped  near  us,  a 
party  from  Hollister,  who  had  been 
sight-seeing  for  a  few  days,  and  were 
returning  home  that  day,  somewhat 
sooner  than  was  their  intention. 
They,  therefore,  had  an  abundance  of 
horse-feed  and  provision,  which  they 
offered  to  us,  and  I  can  assure  you  it 
was  thankfully  received. 

Being  now  supplied  with  what  is 
most  necessary  in  camp  life,  we  again 
turned  our  faces  toward  the  Pinnacles. 
It  was  two  o'clock  before  we  left 
camp;  but,  notwithstanding  the  late- 
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ness  of  tbe  hour,  we  still  had  a  desire 
to  reach  the  dizzy  heights  above. 

The  entire  party  were  together  ex- 
cept   Brother   and    Sister  Newkirk, 
who  remained  at  camp  with  their  chil- 
diren.      Sr.  Lytle  went  only  as  far  as 
the  caves,  and  then  returned  to  camp, 
not   feeling  strong  enough  to  climb 
the  mountains,   but  feeling  well  re- 
paid for  her  visit.     We  now  entered 
the  Dark  Cave  for  the  second  time, 
and      secured     more     specimens    of 
stalactites,    this  being  the  principal 
object  of  the  last  visit  to  this  cavern. 
After   obtaining  our  specimens,  and 
all  were  seated  upon  the  floor  of  solid 
rock;  we  all  joined  in  singing  several 
hymns,  among  which  were  **Nearer, 
my  God,  to  Thee,"  and  **'Tis  a  glori- 
ous thing  to  be  in  the  light,"  conclud- 
ing vTith  that  beautiful,  and,  on  that 
occasion,  most  touching  hymn,  ''God 
be  with  you  till  we  meet  again."     As 
our   voices,   mingled  together,    were 
ringing  through  the  dark  corridors 
in  .different  directions,   reechoed   by 
the  -walls  of  solid  rock  by  which  we 
were  surrounded,   every  one  present 
must  have  felt  then,  if  never  before, 
his  own  insignificance  and  total  de- 
pendence on  God. 

When  this  hymn  was  sung  all 
hearts  were  turned  toward  heaven, 
and  Brother  Brown  led  the  assembly 
in  fervent  prayer,  pouring  out  his 
soul  in  thanks  to  our  heavenly  Father 
for  the  wonder  of  his  works,  and  his 
care  for  us,  also  asking  his  protection 
to  be  over  us  and  his  guiding  hand  to 
direct  us,  especially  until  we  should 
return  home!  Every  one  felt  that  it 
was  good  to  look  unto  God  and  ask 
for  divine  aid  at  such  a  time. 

When  we  left  that  place,  it  was 
with  thoughtful  hearts.  I  believe, 
that  all  partly  realized  the  perils  that 
were  before  us,  but  I  know  that  none 
fully  understood  what  we  were  to  en- 
counter ere  we  should  again  reach  our 
camp. 

On  leaving  the  dark  cave  we 
avoided  going  up  through  the  Chim- 
ney, by  passing  out  by  another  and 
shorter  way,  to  the  hallway  before 
described.  We  passed  out  of  the 
gorge  to  the  right,  leaving  Rock 
Gibraltar  behind  us,  and  be^an  the 
ascent  of   the  mountain   which    ap- 


proaches the  Grand  Coliseum  from 
the  rear.  When  halfway  up  this 
mountain  side,  we  paused  to  note  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  which  lay  below 
and  behind  us,  or,  rather,  before  us, 
as  we  had  turned  to  take  a  retrospec- 
tive view.  Surely,  the  spectacle 
spread  before  us  there  was  one  of 
grandeur.  Prom  there  we  obtained  a 
more  extended  view  than  had  yet  been 
afforded  us,  or  was  possible  from  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  canyon  below. 
Our  rest  there  was  a  necessity  as 
some  of  the  girls  were  almost  ex- 
hausted from  going  so  fast  over  an 
almost  impassable  trail. 

While  pausing  here  for  a  rest,  we 
had  a  splendid  view  of  the  numerous 
figures  represented  in  the  rocks, 
among  which  are  a  few  that  I  will 
notice  briefly. 

Our  attention  was  first  attracted  by 
a  large  rock,  apparently  about  fifty 
feet  high,  which  greatly  resembles  a 
huge  bear  sitting  on  his  haunches. 
The  next  object  of  interest  was  what 
is  called  the  Giant  Eagles.  They  are 
rocks  representing  several  immense 
eagles,  standing  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  to  the  south,  almost  a  mile  dis- 
tant. They  seem  to  be  a  hundred 
feet  high. 

We  next  observe  the  Statue  of  the 
Priest,  a  splendid  model,  and  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  base  to  the  top 
of  the  head.  Another,  which  is  the 
most  perfect  natural  statue  I  have 
ever  seen  is  that  of  an  owl,  about 
thirty  feet  in  height,  standing  on  a 
pedestal,  and  is  perfect  in  every  pro- 
portion. We  again  look  to  the  ex- 
treme summit  where  we  see  the  Index, 
a  gigaDtic  hand  with  the  index  finger 
extended.  An  idea  of  its  size  may  be 
gained  from  the  length  of  the  finger 
which  is  about  eighteen  feet.  An- 
other object  of  interest  is  the  Hood 
Rock,  a  grand  column-shaped  monu- 
ment about  three  hundred  feet  high, 
the  crest  of  which  has  the  appearance 
of  a  hood,  as  implied  by  the  name. 
There  are  others,  but  I  will  not  men- 
tion them  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  scene  before  us  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

The  day  was  already  far  advanced, 
so  we  moved  on,  taking  care  to  go 
more  slowly   than   before.    Pinally, 
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we  gained  the  summit,  but  were  still 
some  distance  from  the  extreme  pin- 
nacle. It  was  now  quite  late,  and  camp 
about  three  miles  distant*  over  a  route 
that  we  had  not  yet  explored,  and  we 
naturally  were  anxious  to  return 
homeward;  but  still  we  had  a  strong 
desire  to  press  on  and  accomplish 
what  we  had  started  out  to  do,  namely 
to  reach  the  summit  of  the  highest  of 
the  Pinnacles. 

Up  to  this  time  our  party  had  re- 
mained together,  but  here  we  sepa- 
rated. Part  of  the  crowd  not  wishing 
to  hazard  more  time  on  the  rocks,  so 
far  from  camp  at  that  hour,  turned 
their  faces  toward  camp.  They  were 
Mrs.  Beecroft,  Mrs.  Hickey,  Pearl 
Young,  Bertha  Lytle,  Cora  Lawn, 
Ray  Lawn,  and  Fred  and  Joseph 
Lawn,  the  two  latter  acting  as  guides 
for  the  party. 

We  now  left  them  for  awhile,  and 
turned  our  steps  toward  the  point  of 
rocks  above  us.  The  ladies  of  our 
party  consisted  of  my  mother  and 
sisters,  Annie.  Lottie,  and  Luella, 
also  Essie  Cockerton  and  Etta  Range. 
The  men  were,  that  aged  veteran, 
Brother  Daniel  Brown,  who,  with  his 
seventy-three  years  seemed  as  active 
as  a  boy,  also  Vester  Gamer,  Harry 
Waters,  and  myself.  The  heights 
were  soon  reached  by  a  short  but  ex- 
citing and  difScult  climb.  When  once 
there,  we  all  felt  fully  satisfied  and 
more  than  repaid,  for  our  trouble 
and  labor  in  reaching.it.  The  rock 
on  which  we  now  stood,  we  will  call 
Ca&tle  Craig.  It  stands  as  a  sort  of 
second  story  to  the  Grand  Coliseum 
which  was  now  far  below  us. 

The  scene  before  us  now  was  one  of 
sublime  grandeur,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful panorama,  being  the  most  com- 
plete view  yet  obtained.  The  hall- 
way and  caves  were  two  thousand  feet 
almost  directly  beneath  us,  while 
above  and  across  the  gorge  were 
hundreds  of  pinnacles  pointing  like 
spires  .high  into  the  air.  Several 
miles  to  the  west  was  spread  out  the 
Salinas  valley,  where  the  sun  was 
just  sinking  from  our  sight,  which 
reminded  us  again  that  we  must  has- 
ten, or  be  overtaken  by  the  darkness, 
which  now  seemed  inevitable. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  a  sight 


presented  itself  which  cannot  be  seen 
at  any  other  place  among  these  won- 
derful rocks.  It  was  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  gorge  below,  which  could 
only  be  seen  by  entering  a  crevice  be- 
tween two  large  rocks.  This  open- 
ing was  just  large  enough  for  one  at 
a  time  to  enter  and  gaze  upon  the 
scene  below,  which  was  one  of  awe- 
inspiring  splendor,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  universal  verdict  of  all 
who  saw  it,  was,  that  it  alone  would 
repay  one  for  the  effort  required  to 
reach  it. 

When  we  finally  began  our  descent, 
the  sun  had  disappeared  and  darkness 
was  fast  approaching.  We  knew  it 
was  impossible  to  return  by  the  way 
.  we  had  come,  and,  in  hopes  of  finding 
a  shorter  and  better  way  home,  we 
followed  in  the  direction  the  preced- 
ing company  had  gone.  Our  path 
here  led  through  narrow  defiles  and 
over  precipitous  rocks,  which  at  times 
seemed  impassable,  but  all  were  im- 
pelled on  by  the  advancing  night.  •  It 
was  here  that  Brother  Brown  met 
with  what  might  have  proved  a  seri- 
ous accident. 

A  large  stone  had  been  accidentally 
loosened  by  some  one  above,  and 
came  bounding  with  great  force  down 
the  stone  hollow  in  which  a  few  of 
us  had  halted  for  a  drink  of  water.  It 
wafe  impossible  to  get  away  from  the 
bottom  of  the  gulch.  When  the  rock 
passed  by,  all  escaped  injury  but 
Brother  Brown,  who  received  a  bruise 
on  the  leg. 

A  few  rods  more  brought  us  to  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  several  hundred 
feet  high.  It  was  now  that  we,  for 
the  first  time,  realized  the  peril  of  our 
situation.  ,By  this  time  it  was  twi- 
light, and  with  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  before  us  and  two  and  one 
half  miles  from  camp,  it  seemed 
probable  that  we  should  have  to 
spend  the  night  among  the  rocks 
without  food  or  shelter.  While  I 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  looking 
far  below,  and  was  just  turning  to 
find,  if  possible,  a  place  of  exit,  I 
heard  voices;  and,  calling  aloud,  I  got 
a  response  from  Fred,  who  was  with 
the  party  that  had  gone  before,  and 
whom  we  had  supposed  to  be  at  camp 
by  this  time. 
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Ima^ne  our  surprise  to  see  them 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  us, 
and  almost  directly  below.  Their 
surprise  and  consternation  was  even 
greater  than  our  own,  they  thinking 
that  Tve  had  returned  by  another  way 
and  -were  now  safely  in  camp.  Their 
anxiety  was  greater  knowing  as  they 
did  the  extreihe  danger  through  which 
'we  mnst  pass  to  reach  them.  They 
having  passed  over  the  place  in  day- 
light and  knowing  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  accom- 
plish it  in  the  darkness  without 
assistance,  Fred  and  Joseph  returned 
to  guide  us  over  this  most  hazardous 
of  mountain  gorges. 

It  was  dark  when  we  were  met  by 
them,  and  then  commenced  the  de- 
scent that  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
anyone  who  was  there.  We  climbed 
over  and  down  rocks  sometimes  as- 
sisted by  ropes,  and  at  one  time  our 
only  way  out  was  over  a  fallen  pine 
tree  that  seemed  to  have  been  placed 
there  for  that  purpose  alone. 

But  the  most  exciting  and  perilous 
moment  was  when  we  came  to  a  bluff, 
to  descend  which  we  were  compelled 
to  enter  the  branches  of  an  oak  tree, 
some  thirty-five  feet  from  the  base. 
For  me  the  supreme  moment  of  terror 
came  while  I  stood  on  the  very  edge 
of  that  rock,  helping  my  mother  into 
the  top  of  the  tree.  The  limb  on 
which  she  must  step  was  only  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  that,  with  the 
aid  of  a  limb  above  that  we  were  just 
able  to  reach,  was  all  the  support 
available.  Mothei*  being  rather  heavy, 
and  the  night  so  dark,  it  seemed  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  her 
safely  into  the  tree. 

To  retreat  now  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  we  must  go  on.  O,  the 
anxiety  and  horror  which  I  felt  for  an 
instant,  whUe  she  poised  as  it  were 
between  the  rock  and  tree,  when  it 
seemed  that  we  must  both  fall  into 
the  darkness  and  depth  below!  With 
all  tbe  strength  that  I  could  command, 
I  held  with  one  hand  to  the  limb 
above,  and  with  the  other  supported 
her  as  firmly  as  possible  until  she 
gained  a  footing  on  the  limb  below, 
when  I  once  more  breathed  freely. 

Thus,  I  had  an  experience  which 
win  always  be  as  fresh  in  my  memory 


as  it  is  now.  I  might  say  here,  that 
mother  did  not  know  until  afterwards 
what  danger  we  were  in  for  that  in- 
stant of  time;  but,  thank  God,  it  was 
over  and  soon  all  were  safe  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  in  one  of  the  black- 
est canyons  that  it  was  ever  my  lot  to 
see.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  fully 
equal  the  darkest  jungle  of  Africa. 
The  night  was  very  dark,  and  here 
even  the  starlight  was  excluded  by 
the  lofty  rocks  on  either  side,  and  by 
the  dense  foliage  in  the  jungle  through 
which  we  must  pass. 

Before  leaving  that  memorable  tree 
that  had  served  us  so  well  as  a  ladder 
to  descend  from  the  cliff,  we  lighted 
our  candles  that  had  previously  been 
used  in  the  caves.  They  proved  a 
great  help  in  avoiding  obstacles  which 
were  numerous  in  the  way  of  fallen 
trees  and  rocks,  forming  a  veritable 
hurdle,  as  we  followed  each  other  as 
fast  as  possible,  climbing:  over,  under, 
or  finding  our  way  around  the  objects 
that  impeded  our  progress. 

We  were  now  over  the  worst  of  our 
journey,  but  still  two  miles  from  camp, 
a  part  of  the  way  being  very  rough 
and  fraught  with  considerable  danger. 
It  was  now  after  nine  o'clock,  and  for 
the  past  hour  or  more  we  had  been 
groping  in  the  darkness  over  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  which  stood  like  insur- 
mountable barriers  across  our  path, 
and  finally  reached  the  chai^m  below 
by  descending  a  tree  we  had  never 
climbed. 

During  this  time,  those  of  our  party 
who  had  preceded  us,  were  pouring . 
out  their  souls  to  Grod  for  our  safety. 
Long  before  this  those  at  camp  had 
become  alarmed  at  our  not  returning 
when  the  shades  of  night  were  gath- 
ering about,  and  Brother  Newkirk 
providing  himself  with  a  lantern  and 
rifle  started  in  search  of  us.  We  were 
happy  at  last  to  hear  a  shot  from  his 
gun  ringing  through  the  canyons,  and 
to  see  the  Welcome  4ight  which  he 
carried.  He  soon  met  and  guided  the 
first  division  of  our  pafty  to  a  place 
of"  safety,  and,  after  building  a  tem- 
porary fire  from  dry  limbs,  he  re- 
turned to  meet  us.  By  the  aid  of  his 
lantern  and  manly  assistance,  we  soon 
reached  the  fire  surrounded  by  those 
from  whom  we  had  separated  some 
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three  hours  before.  Bro.  Newkirk 
now  fired  a  signal  of  All's  well  for 
those  at  camp. 

Although  all  were  well-nigh  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  the  remaining  mile, 
being  over  a  comparatively  good  trail, 
was  soon  traveled.  We  reached  camp 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  a  more  happy 
and  thankful  party  I  have  never  seen, 
than  when  we  knew  that  all  were  to- 
gether once  more,  with  nothing  more 
serious  to  regret  than  a  few  slight 
bruises  and  scratches,  and  considera- 
ble torn  clothing.  Every  one  remem- 
bered with  feelings  of  extreme 
gratitude  and  reverence  the  prayer  in 
the  cave,  and  others  offered  later,  for 
our  deliverance. 

All  telt  that  it  was  the  hand  of  God 
that  had  brought  us  safely  through, 
and  guided  us  over  places  never  be- 
fore trod  by  human  feet.  A  feeling 
of  love  was  in  every  breast,  and  we 
seemed  like  one  large  family  reunited 
after  a  long  separation,  such  had  been 
the  anxiety  felt  for  each  other. 

The  ladies  possessed  more  than 
ordinary  courage,  and  it  was  greatest 
when  most  needed.  Coming  at  times 
to  a  point  of  extreme  danger,  the 
natural  feeling  was  one  of  despair, 
but  they  would  say,  **This  is  no  time 
or  place  to  falter,"  so   with  heroic 
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strength  and  commendable  fortitude 
they  would  persevere. 

Thus  by  divine  aid  we  reached  our 
mountain  home.  When  supper  was 
over,  all  were  somewhat  refreshed,  but 
anxious  to  seek  rest  in  their  beds. 
Before  retiring  for  the  night  our 
hearts  were  turned  to  God  for  the 
blessings  of  the  day.  Soon  all  were 
wrapped  in  slumber  and  Morpheus 
reigned  where  all  was  activity  an  hour 
before. 

On  the  following  morning  breakfast 
being  over,  we  took  down  the  tent 
and  packed  camp  into  the  spacious 
header-wagon,  leaving  for  home  at 
about  nine  o'clock.  Our  homeward 
trip  was  almost  devoid  of  interest,  all 
being  too  tired  to  enjoy  the  scenery. 
The  chief  desire  of  each  was  to  reach 
home,  where  we  arrived  at  1: 30  p.  m., 
fully  satisfied  with  our  mountain  ex- 
cursion having  seen  some  of  the 
grandest,  and  most  sublime  scenery 
to  be  found  anywhere,  rivaling  even 
the  world  famed  Yosemite. 

The  Palisades  will,  at  no  distant 
day,  be  a  resort  for  tourists  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  To  those  seeking 
grandeur,  I  can  recommend  a  trip  to 
the  Pinnacles,  but  will  add,  by  way  of 
caution,  **Be  sure  you  return  to  camp 
before  dark." 


'DOT     BABY. 


Droo  as  I  live,  most  every  day, 
I  laugh  me  vlld  to  see  de  vay 
Dot  shmall  young  baby  dry  to  blay — 
Dot  fuDDy  leetle  baby.  * 

Ven  I  look  of  dem  leetle  toes, 
Und  see  dot  funny  leetle  nose, 
Und  hear  de  vay  dot  rooster  crows 
I  shmile  like  I  vas  grazy. 

Und  ven  I  hear  de  real  nice  vay 
Dem  vomens  to  my  vife  d%y  say — 
**More  like  his  fader  every  day," 
I  vas  so  broud  like  plazes. 

Somedimes  dere  comes  a  leetle  sqvall, 
Dot's  ven  de  vindy  vind  vil  crawl, 


Right  in  his  leetle  stomach  shmall; 
Now,  dot's  doo  bad  for  baby. 

Dot  makes  him  sing  at  night  so  shweet, 
Und  gorrie-barric  he  must  eat, 
Und  I  must  shump  shpry  on  my  feet 
To  help  dot  leetle  baby. 

He  pulls  my  nose,  und  kicks  my  hair« 
Und  crawls  me  over  everywhere, 
Und  slobbers  me;  but  vat  I  care? 
Dot  vas  my  shmall  young  baby. 

Around  my  neck  dot  leetle  arm 
Vas  sqveezing  me  so  nice  und  varm; 
Mine  Gott,  may  never  come  some  harm 
To  dot  shmall  leetle  baby! 


ON    THE    LAWN. 

On  the  half-frozen  lawn,  where  the  early  grass  was  springing 
In  the  sunny  days  just  over,  and  where  now  the  frost  is  lying, 
X  hear  a  happy  chorus  of  little  voices  singing, 
A  hopeful,  cheery  call  and  a  hopefuller  replying. 

*Tis  the  bluebird  and  the  robin, — what  brings  them  back  so  early 
From  the  sunny  southern  meadows,  and  the  fields  of  honeyed  clover, 
From  the  stately  tall  magnolias,  hung  with  blossoms  sweet  and  pearly, 
And  the  starry  yellow  jasmine  which  the  wood-bee  hovers  over? 

And  now  that  they  have  come,  beguiled  and  led  a-straying 
By  Mother  Nature,  who  would  seem  to  joy  in  such  deceiving, 
How  can  they  sing  so  blithely,  with  frost  and  famine  playing, 
As  if  the  world  were  never  meant  to  be  a  place  for  grieving? 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  hope  that  bears  them  up  so  bravely 
In  the  shelterless  unfed  to-day,  the  unprovided  morrow? 
Oh,  would  that  I  might  learn  it, — I  who  sit  here  looking  gravely 
With  an  apprehensive  shiver  for  the  shape  of  coming  sorrow! 

Say,  bluebird,  and  say,  robin? — They  answer  but  by  singing, 
As  with  a  whir  of  fluttering  wings  the  small  shapes  dart  and  fly; 
But  my  sadness  rises  with  them,  and  all  my  cares  seem  wingingi 
And  leaving  me  as  glad  as  they,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  why. 

—Susan  Coolidge. 
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BY  ELDER  HEMAN  C.  SMITH. 


MIRACLE. 


I  HAVE  thought  it  necessary  in  the 
beginning  of  this  series  to  give 
reasons  for  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  for  unless  God  is,  the 
Bible  which  affirms  his  existence,  can- 
not be  true.  I  have  also  thought  it 
wise  to  speak  of  man's  need  of  inspira- 
tion, because  if  such  need  does  not 
exist,  the  claims  of  the  Bible  are  false. 
So  I  also  think  it  necessary  to  speak 
of  miracle,  because  there  is  so  much 
of  the  marvelous  connected  with  Bible 
history  as  to  render  it  absolutely  un- 
reliable unless  it  is  possible  for  things 
out  of  the  ordinary  routine  to  trans- 
pire, and  that,  too,  without  in  any  way 
disarranging  the  order  of  nature. 

Miracle  is  often  understood,  both  by 
believer  and  unbeliever,  to  be  an  effect 
resulting  from  the  suspension  of  law. 
This  evidently  cannot  be  correct.  To 
affirm  this  is  to  affirm  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  miracle,  for  there  can  be 


nothing  more  clearly  established  than 
the  immutability  and  indestructability 
of  the  laws  of  nature. 

Law  is  a  rule  of  action,  and  if  law 
could  be  suspended,  chaos  and  uncer- 
tainty would  be  the  result,  or  in  other 
words  there  could  not  be  any  system- 
atic results  produced.  If  the  reputed 
miracles  of  the  Bible  ever  did  trans- 
pire they  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon 
this  ground,  for  order  and  system  were 
manifest  in  connection  with  them,  and 
they  were  always  operated  by  virtue 
of  and  through  the  principle  of  faith. 

Allow  me  to  offer  a  definition  of 
miracle:  An  effect  resulting  from  cavses 
with  which  we  are  not  conversant.  Prom 
this  standpoint  nature  is  replete  with 
the  marvelous.  Every  spear  of  grass, 
every  blooming  flower,  every  trailing 
vine,  every  drop  of  water,  every  float- 
ing cloud,  every  precious  stone,  every 
grain  of  sand,  every  towering  moun- 
tain, every  rolling  billow  has  con- 
nected with  its  existence  something 
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of  the  marvelous,  something  we  can- 
not explain  or  comprehend,  and  yet 
we  know  it  exists. 

These  things  are  so  common  that  we 
usually  pass  them  by  without  thought, 
but  when  we  do  stop  to  examine  more 
minutely,  we  are  filled  with  wonder, 
and  when  we  ask  in  the  language  of 
the  learned  Rabbi,  **How  can  these 
things  be?"  no  answer  comes,  and 
forcibly  we  are  reminded  of  the  say- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ,  **The  wind  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth  and  thou  hearest 
the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  go- 
eth."  So  we  are  compelled  to  answer, 
**I  know  not."  The  unbeliever  often 
says,  **Ican  believe  nothing  which  I 
cannot  comprehend  with  one  or  more 
of  my  five  senses."  Let  such  a  one 
accompany  us  to  the  seaside.  See 
those  myriad  shells  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  strewn  upon  the  beach.  We  will 
select  one  and  examine  it.  See  those 
brilliant  colors  so  tastefully  arranged 
that  the  effect  is  so  pleasing  and  beau- 
tiful that  we  want  to  carry  it  away 
with  us  that  our  senses  may  be  often 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  color  and 
design!  Now  tell  me  how  these  colors 
could  be  produced  from  the  material 
to  be  found  in  the  briny  deep.  Can 
you  trace  this  effect  back  to  its  cause 
and  comprehend  all  with  one  or  more 
of  your  five  senses? 

Now  examine  a  little  more  closely. 
See  how  distinctly  the  lines  are  drawn 
between  the  different  colors.  Tell  hoio 
on  this  part  of  the  shell  is  traced  an 
exquisite  shade  of  pink,  on  this  a 
lovely  tint  of  blue  when  the  whole 
shell  has  been  indiscriminately  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  process,  and  has 
drawn  its  colors  from  the  same 
sources. 

Or  come  to  the  wild  wood  and  see  the 
landscape  dotted  with  beautiful  flowers 
of  varied  hue,  and  tell  me  how  these 
colors  could  be  drawn  from  earth,  air, 
and  light.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that 
such  beautiful  colors  can  be  deducted 
from  natural  surroundings?  Can  your 
five  senses  comprehend  it?  **Why," 
says  one,  **the  rays  of  light  produce 
or  paint  color."  Very  well;  but  the 
rays  of  light  must  have  substance  upon 
which  to  reflect  color.  Now  let  us 
select  one  flower  from  the  many,  and 


from  that  segregate  one  singrle  leaf 
for  examination.  In  the  center  of  it 
we  find  a  spot  of  brilliant  carmine, 
surrounded  by  pure  white.  The  sub- 
stances of  which  this  leaf  is  comjKJsed 
were  drawn  from  the  earth  through 
the  same  root.  The  Promethean  sap 
flowed  to  it  through  the  same  stem. 
It  unfolded  at  the  same  moment.  It 
lives  in  the  same  atmosphere,  and  the 
same  rays  of  light  shine  upon  the  one 
part  which  shine  lipon  the  other.  Tell 
me  how  the  center  of  this  leaf  has 
gathered  material  upon  which  the  rays 
of  light  produce  the  carmine,  while  its 
surroundings  have  gathered  from  the 
same  sources  and  by  the  same  process 
material  upon  which  to  paint  the  white. 

Ah,  you  are  as  silent  as  the  tombf 
Before  you  are  evidences  of  miracles 
as  stupendous  as  any  described  in  the 
Bible.  You  cannot  dispute  the  results, 
but  of  the  causes  you  know  nothing. 
Yet  I  have  chosen  only  two  of  the  mil- 
lions of  objects  surrounding  us  always. 
We  walk  through  a  life '-of  mystery, 
surrounded  by  a  world  of  wonder,  and 
yet  a  world  of  order,  beauty,  and  love- 
liness. 

We  look  upward  into  the  immensity 
of  space;  with  .admiration  we  gaze 
upon  the  lofty  mountain,  and  view 
with  delight  the  beautiful  valley;  or 
with  awe  and  wonder  witness  the  heav- 
ing of  the  billowy  ocean;  and  in  all  we 
see  only  consequences  together  with 
some  of  the  minor  or  more  simple 
causes;  for  underlying  all  this  there 
is  mystery  concealed.  The  order  and 
regularity  of  these  results  suggest 
causes  based  upon  law,  but  our  finite 
minds  cannot  grasp  them.  Again 
humbled,  helpless,  and  weak,  we  st«nd 
in  the  presence  of  the  stupendous 
work  of  nature's  Gq^.  Then,  friends, 
if  the  writers  of  the  Bible  describe  to 
us  wonderful  results,  and  marvelous 
consequences,  shall  we,  with  these 
beautiful  and  delightful  lessons  of  na- 
ture around  us,  deny  or  scoff  at  their 
testimony,  because,  forsooth,  we  do 
not  comprehend  the  causes  of  these 
things? 

*'But,"  says  the  objector,  **the  mira- 
cles of  the  Bible  are  contrary,  or  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
when  we  see  harmony  and  order  in  all 
the  works  of  nature,   and  then  are 
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asked  to  accept  things  which  are  op- 
posed to  known  law,  it  is  an  insult  to 
our  judgment. "  Yes  from  your  stand- 
point it  is;  but  is  it  not  possible  that 
you  vie-w  the  matter  from  the  wrong 
standpoint?  May  it  not  be  because' 
you  do  not  thoroughly  understand  na- 
ture tliat  these  things  look  so  inhar- 
monious to  you?  I  admit  that  some  of 
the  miracles  of  the  Bible  are  appar- 
ently in  opposition  to  nature;  yet  these 
m.iracles  furnish  no  more  striking 
illustrations  of  apparent  conflict  than 
the  phenomenon  of  nature  furnishes 
against  herself. 

We  say  it  is  natural  for  water  to  flow 
down  hill,  and  so  it  is;  but  unless  na- 
ture should  resist  this  force  the  world 
would  soon  become  a  desolate  waste, 
where    neither  animal  nor  vegetable 
life  could  exist.     To  vegetation,  from 
the  tiniest  spear  of  grass  to  the  mon- 
arch   of    the  forest,  has  been  given 
power  to  resist  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion and  to  draw  upward  water  enough 
to  supply  itself  with  necessary  mois- 
ture.    It  has  been  estimated  that  more 
water  ascends  the  stems  of  vegeta- 
tion  in  one  day  than  goes  over  the 
falls  of  Niagara  in  one  year. 

Water    rises    in    mist,   vapor,   and 
steam,  to  heights  far  above  us,  is  con- 
veyed over  the  earth  in  fleeting  clouds 
to  fall  again,  replenishing  the  earth 
with  moisture  to  be  taken  up  by  vege- 
tation, or  to  be  used  to  sustain  animal 
life.     Only  waste  water,  that  not  util- 
ized, flows  downward  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  passing  back  to  nature's  great 
reservoir,    the    ocean,    to    be    again 
taken  up  and  distributed    over    the 
earth.     So  it  has  not  been  necessary 
since  the  world  began  to  create  one 
drop  of  water.     A  sufficient  supply 
was  given  in  the  beginning,  and  it  is 
yet  quietly  going  its  constant  round, 
doing  its  appointed  work,  neither  di- 
minishing nor  increasing,  sometimes 
attracted  by  gravitation,    and  some- 
times carried  against  that  force,  as 
when  it  creeps  up  the  trunk  of  the 
lofty  pine  until  it  reaches  the  highest 
leaf. 

Even  then,  however,  the  force  of 
gravitation  is  not  suspended.  It- is 
there  in  all  its  power,  holding  the 
water  in  check  lest  it  fly  off  into  space, 
and  again  bringing  it  gently  down- 


ward when  the  season  of  decay  comes. 
Thus  these  two  apparently  opposite 
forces  work  harmoniously  together. 

This  principle  is  illustrated  in  every 
breath  you  breathe.  You  inhale  the 
atmosphere  in  such  quantities  as  is 
necessary  to  perpetuate  life;  yet  with 
every  heaving  and  swelling  of  the 
breast  you  resist  the  force  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  without;  and  so  the 
atmosphere  is  condensed  or  rarefied  to 
suit  the  capacity  of  air  breathings 
creatures. 

We  have  in  a  former  article  seen 
that  we  **live,  move,  and  have  our 
being"  by  successively  and  success- 
fully yielding  to  and  resisting  the 
forces  of  nature. 

Again,  we  walk  over  the  plank 
which  spans  the  depths  of  the  yawn- 
ing chasm.  If  we  yield  to  the  force 
of  gravitation  we  will  be  hurled  to 
death  on  the  rock  below.  We,  how- 
ever, place  the  plank  there  to  enable 
us  to  successfully  resist  this  force  and 
yet  the  force  is  not  suspended.  O,  no. 
It  must  be  there  to  enable  us  to  re- 
main on  the  plank  and  to  aid  us  in 
keeping  our  equilibrium. 

Thus  again  these  apparently  con- 
flicting forces  are  harmonious  in  their 
results.  You  know  there  is  as  much 
virtue  in  the  resistance  of  the  anvil  as- 
in  the  stroke  of  the  hammer.  To  hang 
up  your  iron  in  the  air  and  beat  it, 
you  will  accomplish  but  little,  but 
place  it  where  resistance  is  possible 
and  you  can  shape  it  to  your  liking. 
Every  object  in  the  universe  is  sub- 
ject to  the  strongest  force  which 
moves  upon  it.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
for  the  weaker  to  be  suspended.  It  is 
only  necessary  for  the  weaker  to  yield 
to  the  stronger.  Let  me  commend  to 
your  thoughtful  consideration  an  ex- 
tract from  Douglass'  Errors  regarding 
Religion":  ••The  miracles  of  the 
Bible,  ...  so  far  from  being  viola- 
tions of  nature,  are  as  natural  as  the 
lifting  up  of  a  stone  from  the  ground, 
or  impelling  a  vessel  along  the  waves 
by  the  stroke  of  an  oar.  None  would 
call  it  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
when  human  agents  set  a  body  in 
motion  which  was  previously  at  rest,, 
and  which  would  have  remained  at 
rest  without  their  interference;  still 
less  can  it  be  called  a  violation  of  the 
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laws  of  nature,  when  the  divine  agent, 
who  is  the  law-giver  of  nature,  im- 
presses an  additional  force  upon 
creation,  and  gives  a  new  direction  to 
its  movements."  **But,"  continues 
the  objector,  **We  can  see  that  in  the 
illustrations  you  have  given  opposing 
forces  result  in  harmonious  conse- 
quences; but  in  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible  we  cannot  see  this.  Well,  sup- 
pose you  cannot,  is  your  ability  to  see 
to  be  made  the  standard  by  which  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  a  thing  is  to  be 
measured?  Or  may  it  not  be  possible 
for  others  to  see  what  you  do  not  see? 
Again,  may  it  not  be  possible  for  har- 
mony to  exist  without  any  man  being 
able  to  see  it? 

Further,  if  so  far  as  we  can  com- 
prehend, opposing  forces  produce 
harmonious  results,  is  it  not  reasona- 
ble to  conclude  that  the  same  rule 
will  hold  good  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  minds.  But  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied let  us  go  farther  and  invite  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  nature  fur- 
nishes us  with  apparent  conflict  where 
the  harmony  of  consequences  cannot 
be  traced  by  the  finite.  See  those 
massive  rocks  piled  up  to  yonder 
dizzy  heights?  They  are  the  natural 
growth  of  ages;  but  suddenly  they 
are  rent  asunder  by  the  natural  force 
of  the  earthquake.  Tell  me  is  not 
that  a  conflict  without  visible  har- 
mony? See  that  tall  and  stately  for- 
est tree.  It  has  required  years  for 
nature  to  produce  that  graceful  form, 
but  the  atmosphere  becomes  agitated 
into  a  cyclone,  and  the  beautiful  tree 
bends  and  creaks  before  the  blast, 
and  finally  the  force  of  the  storm  be- 
comes too  much  for  the  strength  of 
its  fiber,  and  it  falls  to  rise  no  more. 
Here  is  a  conflict  of  natural  forces. 
Where  is  the  harmony  of  results?  It 
may  exist,  and  I  believe  it  does,  but 
can  you  discern  it? 

Now,  friendly  skeptic,  will  you  not 
give  nature  and  revelation  each  a  lit- 
tle more  careful  thought  before  you 
again  flauntingly  assert  that  the  one 
is  all  order  and  harmony,  and  the 
other  conflicting  and  unreasonable? 
The  most  of  the  miracles  and  promised 
blessings  of  the  Bible  can  be  reasona-. 
bly  accounted  for  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples    that    we    account    for    the 


wonderful  phenomena  of  nature- 
There  may,  perchance,  be  some  in 
which  we  cannot  trace  the  harmony 
and  order,  but  as  nature  furnishes  us 
with  examples  of  the  same  character, 
it  is  foolish  to  say,  so  far  as  miracles 
are  concerned,  that  the  Bible  is  not  in 
harmony  with  nature.  Nature  teaches 
emphatically  the  doctrine  of  miracles, 
and  the  Bible  in  representing  Grod  as 
being  a  wonder-working  GcS  is  pre- 
eminently in  harmony  with  it  as  "we 
see  and  know  nature. 

Let  us  briefly  refer  to  some  of  those 
wonderful  things.     For  instance,  the 
dividing  of  the  waters  of  Jordan  and 
the  Red  Sea.     Had  it  been  possible  to 
have  thrown  suddenly  a  compact  stone 
wall   across'  the   stream,   all    would 
agree  that  the  water  would  stop,  as  it 
is  a  well-known    fact  that    stone   is 
dense  enough  to  possess  the  necessary 
properties  of  resistance.     Now  stone, 
as  all  will  admit,  is  a  creature,   and 
you  will  admit  that  the  creature  must 
receive  its  properties  from  its  creator, 
and  is  dependent  on  him  for  them, 
but  you  .could  not  be  so  unreasonable 
as  to  claim  that  the  Creator  was  de- 
pendent upon,  the  creature  for  these 
properties.      Then,   surely,   he    who 
could  endow  the  stone  with  the  prop- 
erties of  resistance  could  exercise  the 
power  of  these  properties  without  the 
stone.     To  deny  this  is  to  deny  what 
is  everyday  demonstrated;  viz.,  that 
there  exists  a  force  in  nature  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  the  flowing 
of  waters,  for  unless  it  first  existed  in 
the  Creator  it  cannot  possibly  be  resi- 
dent   in    the    creature.       Then,    the 
moment  I  admit  that  this  power  of 
resistance  exists  anywhere,  I  must  by 
logical    deduction    trace    it   back    to 
the  Creator,  and  grant  that  the  God 
of  nature  is  able  by  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  his  power  to  divide  the  waters, 
and  that,  too,  without  suspending  any 
of  the  laws  by  which  nature  is  gov- 
erned. 

That  the  force  of  gravitation  was 
not  suspended  at  the  dividing  of  Jor- 
dan is  evident  from  the  account  given 
of  it.  It  is  said  that  **the  waters 
which  came  down  from  above  stood 
and  rose  up  upon  a  heap  very  far 
from  the  city  Adam,  that  is  beside 
Zaretan;" — (a  very  natural  thing  to  do 
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if  the  force  of  gravitation  was  facing 
the  'waters  against  the  power  of  re- 
sistances—and those  that  came  down 
toward  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the 
salt  sea,  failed^  and  were  cut  off:  and 
the  i>eople  passed  over  right  against 
Jericho."  Now  get  your  map  and 
locate  Jericho.  Imagine  the  stream 
suddenly  stopped  when  it  was  over- 
flowing its  banks,  and  tell  me  if  it 
would  not  be  natural  for  the  water 
which  came  down  from  above  to  rise 
up  upon  a  heap  and  back  water  as  far 
as  Zaretan  which  is  in  a  straight  line 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles? 

Again,  would  it  not  be  natural  that 
the  -waters  below  Jericho  **toward  the 
sea  of  the  plain"  should  fail  and  be 
**cut  off'  flowing  downward  toward 
the  "salt  sea?"  Whether  this  writer 
was  ignorant  of  nature  or  not  he  de- 
scribed the  event  just  as  it  would  have 
occurred. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  dividing  of 
the  sea  where  there  was  no  flowing 
current:  **The  waters  were  a  wall 
unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on 
their  left."     Exactly  the  same  effect 

Eroduced  by  natural  causes  when  a 
eavy  object  is  dropped  into  a  pool  of 
water.  The  water  rises  in  a  wall  on 
each  side  of  the  displacing  power. 
Then,  to  say  that  these  miracles  could 
not  be  wrought  except  by  suspension 
of  nature's  law  is  to  talk  without 
thought  and  to  betray  one's  i^orance 
of  nature. 

"Well,"  says  one,  **how  about  the 
sun  standing  still?  Could  that  be 
done  without  suspension  of  law?" 

Well,  we  will  see  what  nature  fur- 
nishes us  by  way  of  illustration,  and 
then  perhaps  it  will  not  seem  so  un- 
reasonable, except  to  those  who  are 
themselves  unreasonable.  We  see 
the  powerful  locomotive  running  al- 
most with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
and  we  naturally  conclude  that  if  it 
were  to  come  to  a  sudden  stop,  it 
would  be  torn  to  atoms,  and  under 
some  circumstances  it  would,  but 
he  who  created  it,  or  he  who  has 
learned  to  skillfully  operate  it, 
can  bring  it  quickly  and  without 
injury  to  a  stop,  * 'reverse  steam"  and 
without  disastrous  friction  move  hack- 
ward.  So  when  we  consider  the  fear- 
ful rapidity  of  the  revolutions  of  the 


earth,  we  logically  conclude  that  a 
sudden  stop  would  wreck  not  only 
this  world  but  the  system  of  worlds 
connected  with  it,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  would,  but  cannot 
he  who  created  this  world  and  caused 
it  to  revolve  from  west  to  east  with 
such  rapidity  and  accuracy  easily 
check  it  and  cause  it  to  turn  backward 
from  east  to  west  without  hurtful 
friction,  so  that  the  sun  and  moon 
would  actually  stand  in  the  same  re- 
lative position  to  us? 

Man  makes  no  machinery  which  he 
cannot  control.  Is  God  less  ingen- 
ious, powerful,  or  skillful?  Upon  this 
principle,  ix  seems  to  me  this  miracle 
can  be  reasonably  accounted  for.  We 
may  not  know  how  the  Lord  did  it, 
nor  do  we  know  how  he  causes  the 
wind  to  blow,  how  the  blood  is  caused 
to  course  through  our  veins,  hoto  com- 
bustion of  material  throws  off  heat, 
how  vegetation  grows  in  springtime 
and  decays  in  autumn,  how  the  shell 
gathers  colors  from  the  ocean,  or  the 
flower,  hues  from  the  soil;  but, 
though  we  do  not  know  hoio  produced 
we  know  such  things  are  done. 

As  Lord  Lyttelton  in  his  excellent 
treatise  on  the.  * 'Conversion  of  St. 
Paul"  aptly  says:  **Some  difftculties 
occur  in  that  revelation  which  human 
reason  can  hardly  clear;  but  as  the 
truth  of  it  stands  upon  evidence  so 
strong  and  convincing  that  it  cannot 
be  denied  without  much  greater  diffi- 
culties than  those  that  attend  the  be- 
lief of  it,  as  I  have  before  endeavored 
to  prove,  we  ought  not  to  reject  it 
upon  such  objections,  however  mor* 
tifying  they  may  be  to  our  pride. 
That  would  have  all  things  made 
plain  to  us,  but  God  has  thought 
proper  to  proportion  our  knowledge 
to  our  wants,  not  our  pride.  All  that 
concerns  our  duty  is  clear;  and  as  to 
other  points,  either  of  natural  or  re- 
vealed religion,  if  he  has  left  some 
obscurities  in  them,  is  that  any  rea- 
sonable cause  of  complaint?  Not  to 
rejoice  in  the  benefit  of  what  he  has 
graciously  allowed  us  to  know,  from 
a  presumptuous  disgust  at  our  inca- 
pacity of  knowing  more,  is  as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  to  refuse  to  walk  be- 
cause we  cannot  fly." 

** Well,"  says  one,  **if  your  position 
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be  true,  there  is  no  safeguard  against 
deception.  If  my  position  is  not  trv-e 
is  there  any  safeguard?  Men  have 
never  been  protected  against  errors 
in  science.  We  have  ever  been  al- 
lowed to  make  mistakes,  but  some- 
times we  have  been  profited  by  them. 
In  my  last,  however,  I  pointed  out  a 
means  of  escape  which  though  it  may 
not  come  to  our  rescue  in  the  sense  of 
making  us  infallible,  yet  it  will 
largely  shield  us  from  serious  harm; 
viz.,  to  be  inspired  by  the  mind  of  the 
infinite.  It  is  the  best,  and  only  safe- 
guard I  know  of,  only  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  our  reason  saves  us. 

You  are  unsafe  in  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  a  thing  cannot  be  true  be- 
cause you  do  not  know  Tiow  it  was 
done.  You  do  not  know  hoio  the 
earth  revolves  from  west  to  east;  so 
you  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
how  it  could  be  reversed.  If  your  ig- 
norance disproves  the  action  in  one 
case,  it  does,  so  in  the  other;  so  by 
your  logic  you  could  prove  that  the 
world  does  not  revolve  at  all. 

Then  you  could  not  tell  how  it 
stands  still,  and  so  your  theory  would 
prove  that  it  does  not  stand  stUl.  Then 
you  would  not  know  how  it  could 
move,  and  thus  you  would  establish 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  move. 

Learn,  O  skeptic,  that  your  igno- 
rance proves  nothing,  and  that  you 
can  only  be  a  witness  of  things  which 
you  do  know. 

To  the  Book  of  Mormon  belongs 
the  credit  of  solving  this  problem  and 
explaining  in  such  simple  way  the 
possibility  of  this  wonderful  miracle 
which  has  long  disturbed  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  been  the  stock  in 
trade  for  infidels.  It  says:  **Yea,  by 
the  power  of  his  voice  doth  the 
whole    earth    shake;      yea,    by   the 

Sower  of  his  voice,  doth  the  foirn- 
ations  rock,  even  to  the  very  cen- 
ter; yea,  and  if  he  say  unto  the 
earth.  Move,  it  is  moved;  yea,  if  he 
say  unto  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  go  back, 
that  it  lengthen  out  the  day  for  many 
hours,  it  is  done;  and  thus  according 
to  his  word,  the  earth  goeth  back  and 
it  appeareth  unto  man  that  the  sun 
standeth  still,"  etc. 


Let   t^ese   suffice  as  examples    of 
Bible  miracles,   and  examine  others 
upon  the  same  principles  and  much  of 
your  difficulty  will  vanish  away.     AH 
the  precious  promises  made  in  connec- 
tion  with   the  gospel  of  Christ  can 
have  fulfillment  on  the  principle    of 
the  weaker  force  being  subject  to  the 
stronger.      As  water    glides  swiftly 
downward    until     a    superior    force 
raises  it  up,  so  these  bodies  of  ours 
may  be  borne  swiftly  towards  dissolu- 
tion and  decay  by  disease  and  pain, 
but  by  the  operation  of  a  stronger 
force  a  healing  process  may  be  insti- 
tuted and  health  restored.     So  the 
testimony  that  the  blind  saw,  the  deaf 
heard,  the  lame  leaped  as  a  hart,  etc., 
is  not  inconsistent  with  what  thought- 
ful men  see  in  nature. 

Again,  that  the  stronger  intellect 
controls  the  weaker  seems  to  be  a  law 
in  the  realm  of  mind,  demonstrated 
everywhere.  Hence  it  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  believe  that  in  our  ordinary 
condition  of  mind  we  can  be  influenced 
by  an  evil  power  stronger  than  our 
own;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  that  we 
can  be  so  inspired  by  the  mind  of  Grod 
that  we  can  rise  above  this  Satanic 
power  and  rebuke  its  baneful  influence. 
So  the  Seventy  testified  to  nothing  out 
of  harmony  with  natural  consequences 
when  they  said,  **Liord,  even  the 
devils  are  subject  unto  us  through 
thy  name." 

In  every  beat  of  my  pulse,  in  every 
throb  of  my  heart,  in  every  breath  of 
my  life,  in  every  step  I  take,  in  every 
move  I  make;  in  every  object  I  see, 
in  every  harmonious  sound  which 
thrills  my  soul,  in  every  pleasure  I 
taste,  in  every  delightful  odor  wafted 
upon  the  air,  in  every  noble  impulse  I 
feel,  I  recognize  an  illustration  of  that 
wonderful  power  of  which  inspired 
apostles  and  prophets  wrote  and 
spoke,  and  inspired  poets  sung. 
Though  I  cannot  fully  comprehend 
him  and  his  ways  are  past  finding  out^ 
I  accept  the  wonder-working,  miracle- 
producing  Grod  of  the  Bible,  just  as  I 
accept  the  God  of  nature,  though  I  do 
not  understand  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce all  the  wonderful  phenomena  of 
nature. 


**MY    SAVIOR    LOVE." 

BY  JCME»PH  DEWSNUP,  SEN. 

Love  of  my  soul,  to  thee  I  come, 
Hear  thou  my  humble  plea, 

Accept  the  incense  of  my  heart, 
Attuned  with  love  to  thee. 


Thy  help  afford,  my  Savior  dear. 
My  cares  to  thee  I  bring; 

I  cast  my  burden  at  thy  feet, 
^While  hymns  of  praise  I  sing. 


To  thee  my  ever  present  help, 

Redeemer  of  my  soul, 
I  give  my  holiest  gratitude, 

For  thou  hast  made  me  whole. 


M^NCHZSTBB,  May  5, 1894. 


Then' unto  thee,  most  gracious  Lord, 

My  tribute,  love,  I  bring. 
For  thou  art  more  than  all  besides. 

My  brother,  priest,  and  king. 


LIGHTS    AND    SHADOWS.— No.  II. 

BY  MAROABET. 


AUNT  TILLY  soon  had  her  bonnet 
on  and  was  ready  to  start  for 
home  when  a  sharp  rap  came 
on  the  door.  Alice  went  to  open  it 
and  there  stood  Samuel,  Aunt  Tilly's 
husband,  with  a  frown  on  his  face  and 
fire  in  his  eye. 

'•Why.  Sam'U,"  said  Aunt  Tilly, 
**hGv  you  bin  hum?  I  didn't  expect 
ye  so  airly." 

**Sartinly  I've  bin  hum,"  he  replied 
gruffly,  **but  there  was  no  Supper 
ready  an  nobody  there  to  git  it, 
nuther.  I  think  ye  might  o'  stayed  to 
hum  an  not  go  gaddin'  about  so  much," 
he  added,  not  seeming  to  think  or 
care  that  all  present  heard  his  grum- 
bling. 

••Well,  well,  Sam'U,  I'll  go  right 
along  with  ye  now,  an  I  won't  be  long 
gittin'  a  bite  to  eat.  No,  thank  ye, 
Miss  Morton,  I  can't  stay.  I'll  go 
light  along  now,  unless  Sam'U  would 
like  to  stay,  would  ye,  father?"  she 
asked  turning  to  that  amiable  indi- 
vidual. 

•'No,  I  don't  hev  time  to  be  hanging 
around  folks'  houses,  if  you  hev.  I 
want  to  git  hum  to  bed  as  quick  as  I 
kin,  that  is,  if  I  git  my  supper  before 
midnight,"  he  answered,  and  so  say- 
ing started  off.  Aunt  Tilly  meekly 
following. 

••Mother,"  said   Alice   when   they 


were  out  of  hearing,  ••!  guess  Aunt 
Tilly  has  her  trials  as  well  as  other 
folks,  but  what  do  you  suppose  made 
her  so  meek  to-night  under  Uncle 
Sam'll's  abuse.  She  generally  is  a 
match  for  him,  but  to-night  she  never 
said  a  word  back.  I  don't  believe  I 
would  stand  it.  Didn't  he  act  awful 
though?" 

••Yes,  indeed,  AUie  dear,  we  all  have 
our  own  burdens  to  bear  and  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  help 
others  to  bear  theirs.  It  will  be  sure 
to  make  our  own  grow  lighter." 

••How  would  it  do  to  form  a  sort  of 
mutual  Help  and  Benefit  Society," 
said  Edith. 

•*Edith,"  said  her  mother,  **we  do 
join  just  such  a  society  when  we 
accept  the  gospel  and  unite  with  the 
church,  but  how  often  do  we  forget  to 
follow  Christ,  in  always  thinking  of 
ourselves  first." 

•*Well,  then,"  said  practical  Alice, 
••I  believe  we  had  better  go  at  those 
dishes;  for  it  is  prayer  meeting  night 
and  we  will  be  late,  if  we  don't  hurry, 
and  you  know  Brother  Johnston  feels 
it  so  when  the  Saints  are  late." 

•*I  don't  think  I  will  go  to  prayer 
meeting  to-night,"  said  Edith  as  she 
put  the  last  dish  away  and  was  wiping 
the  table. 

Her  mother  turned  round  in  sur- 
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prise.  It  was  such  an  unusual  thing 
for  Edith  to  talk  of  staying  away  from 
church,  but  she  only  said, 

**I  think  you  had  better  go,  dear. 
It  will  do  you  good,  perhaps,  to  go  to 
prayer  meeting.  I  think  your  mind 
is  a  little  disturbed,  is  it  not,  my 
child?" 

**Well,  I  will  go,  if  you  wish  it, 
mother.  Yes,  I  think  my  mind  is  a 
good  deal  disturbed,  and  it  may  do  me 
good." 

**I  don't  think  it  will  do  her  much 
good  or  us  either,  if  we  don't  have  a 
pleasanter  time  than  we  had  last 
Wednesday  evening,"  here  broke  in 
Alice.  **Brother  Johnston  and 
Brother  Harry  were  both  angry  with 
one  another  and  they  showed  it,  too. 
Edith  can  tell  you  the  same  if  she 
choose  to  do  so." 

**I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this, 
Alice.  How  is  it  that  neither  of  you 
mentioned  it  before?"  asked  Mrs. 
Morton.  **0,  we  thought  that  the 
least  said  is  soonest  mended,  and  then 
Edith  felt  so  sore  over  Harry's  getting 
out  of  temper  that  she  did'nt  want  to 
hear  me  mention  it.  But  I  have  held 
my  tongue  so  long  about  it  that  it 
ached,  so  you  see  I  have  told  it  after 
all,  but  Ede  I  wouldn't  mind  about 
Harry's  getting  mad,  if  I  were  you. 
If  I  had  been  in  his  place  I  should 
have  stormed  worse  then  he  did.  I 
almost  lost  my  head  as  it  was  when 
Brother  Johnston  was  insinuating  that 
Harry  didn't  always  tell  the  truth.  I 
almost  got  up  to  say  that  there  was 
no  use  for  anyone  to  say  that,  for 
everyone  knew  that  Harry  was  per- 
fectly honorable  and  that  if  some 
other  people  were  so,  too,  we  wouldn't 
be  having  a  *f  uss,  and  then  all  at  once 
our  golden  text  for  last  Sunday  came 
into  my  mind,  *A  soft  answer  tumeth 
away  wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir 
up  anger,'  so  I  just  sat  still  and 
didn't  say  either  soft  answers  or 
grievous  words." 

**It  was  well  you  did,"  said  Edith 
laughing  in  spite  of  herself  at  Alice's 
innocent  good  faith  in  herself.  **You 
are  rather  young  to  get  up  and  scold 
your  elders.  It  would  only  have  made 
things  worse  for  anyone  else  to  have 
said  anything.  It  was  because  of  the 
disagreement  last  Wednesday  night 


that  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to-night," 
she    continued,     **for   I    am     afraid 
Harry's  mind  isn't  just  as  it  should  be 
yet.     I  haven't  seen  him  sincje,    you 
know,  as  he  has  been  out  to  Sifton 
preaching,   but  he  may  be  here  to- 
night and  call  for  me.     If  he    does 
I  will  try  to  get  him  to  feel    more 
kindly    towards    Brother    Johnston, 
who  says  he  has  the  life  worried  out 
of  him  by  faultfinding  and  old  women's 
gossip,  and  I  dare  say  he  does  feel 
badly  over  it,  and  I  feel  sorry  that  he 
does  not  rise  superior  to  such  petty 
meanness  and  idle  tales.     But  Harry 
feels  differently  about  it.     He  is  angry 
because  Brother  Johnston  gives  way 
to  his  overbearing  nature,  and  so  be- 
tween them  they  manage  to  make  it 
rather  unpleasant  to  say  the  least," 
and  a  hot  tear  fell  on  the  glove  she 
was  fastening.      There  was   one  of 
life's  shadows  passing  over  her  just 
then,  and  she  forgot  tha"  God's  loving 
sunshine  was  shining  just  beyond. 

**I  don't  doubt  but  you  do  feel  badly 
over  it,  dear,"  said  her  mother.  "I 
do,  myself,  but  I  think  Harry  is  too 
true  a  Saint  to  let  anger  or  hatred 
dwell  long  in  his  heart.  It  makes  my 
very  soul  sick  when  I  think  of  the  en- 
vyings  and  strife  there  are  among  the 
Saints.  But  it  can  do  no  possible 
good  to  stay  away,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary,, if  we  meet  with  them  and  feel 
no  prejudice  towards  anyone,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  love  to  all,  we  may  be 
able  to  do  some  good.  Let  us  go  to- 
night with  a  prayer  that  we  may  be 
able  to  control  ourselves  and  so  be  a 
help  to  others." 

By  this  time  they*were  ready  and 
had  gone  as  far  as  the  gate  when  a 
manly  form  came  walking  quickly  up 
the  street  and  a  pleasant  voice  said, 
**Good  evening,  all." 

It  was  music  to  our  Edith's  ears  to 
hear  that  voice;  for  it  was  her  be- 
trothed husband's,  and  a  glad  light 
shone  in  her  eyes  as  he  drew  her  hand 
within  his  arm. 

**Come  on,  mamma,"  merrily  called 
Alice  as  she  ran  on,"  I  don't  believe 
Ede  wants  our  company  to-night." 

*Tm  coming,  dear,  as  fast  as  I  can," 
her  mother  answered,  walking  on  and 
leaving  Edith  and  Harry  behind. 

When  they  were  alone  Edith  broke 
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the  silence  with,  **How  do  you  feel  to- 
night, Harry?  I  have  thought  so 
much  about  you  this  last  week  and 
prayed  so  for  you  that  you  might  be 
strong  to  endure  and  forgive." 

**Then  I  can  tell  you,   Edith,  that 
your  prayer  has  been  answered;  for  I 
do  freely  forgive  as  I  hope  to  be  for- 
given and  I  know  that  I  have  received 
more   of  God's  Spirit  these  last  few 
days   than  I  ever  had  before.     It  is 
because  I  have  found  out  something 
of    what  charity  really   means   that 
makes  it  possible  for  me  to  forgive 
Brother  Johnston.     I  have  been  down 
into  the  depths  since  I  last  saw  you, 
my  Edith.     The  first  trial  and  lesson 
came  the  same  night  I  left.    You  know 
how    much  bitterness  I  felt  towards 
Brother  Johnston.    I  had  almost  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  forgive  him.     I  saw  his  sins 
in  such  a  light  that  I  was  almost  per- 
suaded that    he    knew  nothing    and 
never    had    known    anything  of  the 
Master's  love  and  consequently  was 
•  not  in  reality  my  brother." 

'*0,  Harry,"  cried  out  Edith,  **how 
could  you  cherish  such  wicked  feel- 
ings!" 

•'You  couldn't  I  know,  dear,   and 
neither  can  I  now,  and  I  am  so  happy 
and  so  glad  that  God  showed  me  my- 
self  and  my  own    faults  instead  of 
Brother  Johnston's.     I  had  in  no  way 
conquered   myself  that  day  when  I 
went  away.     I  had  not  even  tried  to, 
and  I  actually  went  to  prayer  meeting 
and  had  the  assurance  to  consent  to 
lead  with  anger  in  my  heart  toward  a 
brother.      The  Saints  wished  me  to 
talk  to  them  rather  than  for  me  to 
hear  them,  so  I  yielded  to  the  general 
feeling  and  tried  to  talk.      I  opened 
the  Bible  right  at  the  thirteenth  of 
Corinthians,  Paul'schapter  on  charity. 
You  know  it  is  my  custom  to  speak 
from  whatever  I  open  to  first  and  I 
thought   I  could   do   the  same  that 
night,  buti  tell  you  before  I  had  half 
done  that  chapter  I  was  so  impressed 
by  it  that  speech  was  almost  taken 
from  me,  and  when  I  read  that  charity 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, thinketh  no  evil,  beareth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things,  I  felt  that  I  was  altogether 
unworthy  to  stand  there  and  try  to 


teach  the  Saints  their  duty  to  God 
and  man  and  at  the  same  time  not 
know  it  myself. 

*  *Then  my  eyes  wandered  back  to  the 
first  verses  that  told  me  that  whatever 
else  I  might  do  or  might  be,  if  I  did  not 
possess  this  crowning  gift  I  was  as 
nothing.  I  sat  down  and  leaned  my 
head  in  my  hands.  Of  course  every- 
one saw  that  there  was  something 
wrong,  and  one  brother  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  sick.  Yes,  I 
told  him,  I  was  sick  at  heart  and  the 
cause  of  it  was  my  own  sin  and  weak- 
ness. Well,  in  a  short  time  I  arose 
and  txDld  the  Saints  that  I  could  not 
speak  to  them  on  the  subject  I  had 
read  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
knew  nothing  about  it  so  far  as  prac- 
tical knowledge  was  concerned,  but 
that  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  so  at 
some  future  time  not  far  distant.  I 
told  them  I  felt  humbled  to  the  dust, 
and  that  I  had  often  read  that  chap- 
ter before  but  never  had  I  seen  its 
meaning  so  plainly  as  I  did  that  even- 
ing. Of  course  I  did  not  tell  them  the 
circumstances  which  caused  me  to 
break  down,  as  the  right  did  not  be- 
long to  them  to  know,  but  I  intend  to 
tell  Brother  Johnson  and  ask  forgive- 
ness for  my  harshness." 

**And  did  you  have  any  prayer 
meeting  that  nigrht  after  your  failure, 
Harry?"  asked  Edith. 

**0  yes,  you  see  the  rest  were  not  in 
the  same  plight  as  1  was.  I  prayed 
with  them,  and  for  them,  and  for  my- 
self, too,  that  we  might  be  able  to 
have  more  of  the  Master's  love  within 
us,  and  when  I  asked  that  I  might  re- 
ceive a  practical  knowledge  of  what 
true  charity  really  is  I  felt  the  Spirit 
rest  upon  me  so  strongly  that  the 
tears  flowed  from  my  eyes  like  rain, 
I  felt  thrilled  from  head  to  foot,  and  I 
don't  believe  there  was  a  dry  eye  in 
the  house.  O,  Edith,  it  is  this  love 
which  makes  the  yoke  easy  and  the 
burden  light.  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
many  a  fight  with  my  temper  yet,  but 
my  feet  are  planted  more  firmly  than 
they  have  ever  been  before." 

'•I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that, 
Harry,"  exclaimed  Edith,  **andlwish 
with  all  my  heart  that  every  Saint  felt 
as  you  do!  How  the  work  would  roll 
on,  if  it  were  so,  and  I  feel  so  helpless 
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to  change  things  from  what  they  are. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  work  on  in  my  own 
little  corner." 

"I  think  you  will  have  a  larger  field 
to  work  in  than  you  think,  Edith,  if 
you  will  still  have  the  courage  to 
marry  me  after  you  hear  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you,"  he  answered,  smil- 
ing down  into  her  upturned  face. 

'  *  Why ,  what  is  it  Harry  ?  Anything 
very  dreadful?"  she  asked,  smiling 
back  at  him.  **No thing  more  or  less, 
my  Edith,  than  that  I  have  resolved 
to  offer  my  whole  lifetime,  and  talents 
to  the  work  of  Grod.  He  wants  me 
and  I  am  willing  to  go,  but  if  you  feel, 
Edith,  that  you  cannot  face  the  pros- 
pect, I  will  release  you,  and  I  shall 
not  blame  you  in  the  least.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  a  traveling  elder's 
daughter,  but  it  will  be  more  unpleas- 
ant to  be  the  wife  of  one.  What  do 
you  say,  dear,  have  you  courage 
enough  to  go  with  me?"  he  asked  with 
so  much  pleading  in  his  voice  that  it 
was  easy  to  see  how  much  the  answer 
meant  to  him. 

But  his  own  eyes  were  not  braver 
than  hers  as  she  raised  them  to  his 
face  and  answered,  **I  have  plenty  of 
courage  for  it,  Harry,  and  I  do  not 
say  so  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  lies  before  me,  but,  though  I 
knew  that  greater  trials  than  any  I 
can  now  anticipate  lay  in  the  future, 
I  would  not  hesitate;  for  with  my  hand 
in  yours  and  my  Father  in  heaven  for 
our  friend  I  will  fear  no  evil  that  may 
come." 

'1  am  more  glad  than  I  can  tell 
you,"  he  replied,  **that  you  feel  so 
about  it,  although  I  really  did  not 
have  much  doubt  of  your  strong  heart 
and  mind.  Together  we  will  fight 
the  battle  and  win  souls  for  Christ, 
and  I  hope  that  Grod's  love  will  be 

Paramount  to  all  other  loves  in  our 
earts.  If  it  is  so,  Edith,  no  trial  will 
ever  seem  hard  to  bear,  and  God's 
blessing  will  surely  rest  upon  us." 

**Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  I  can  feel 
the  Spirit  through  my  whole  being 
like  a  benediction  upon  us,"  said 
Edith  as  their  hands  met  in  a  firm, 
strong  clasp  that  was  more  to  them, 
than  other  demonstrations  are  to  most 
people. 
By   this    time   they   were   at   the 


church  door.    There  were  not  a  great 
many  present.     Some  were  depiress^ 
on  account  of  the  previous  Wednesday 
night's  disagreement  and  so  did  not 
come.    Others  thought  they  "were  too 
tired,whilestill  others  stayed  away  be- 
cause some  greater  attraction  offered  it- 
self, and  they  went  to  the  theater  and 
ball  room  to  feed  upon  husks,  instead  of 
feasting  on  the  good  things  of  their 
Father's    table.      However,   Brother 
Johnston  was  in  his  place.      Harry 
was  pleased  for  he   had   feared  he 
might    not    come.      Bro.     Johnston 
opened   the  meeting  without  asking 
Harry  to  come  up  with  him  or  even 
glancing  in  his  direction,   but   when 
permission  was  given  for  the  Saints 
to  speak,  Harry  Edmonds  was  among 
the  first  to  rise  and  tell  them  some  of 
his  heart's  feelings  and  then  with  eyes 
filled  with  tears  and  his  voice  shaking 
with  emotion  he  went  forward  and 
extending  his  hand  to  Brother  John- 
ston said,  * 'Brother,  I  now  ask  you  to 
forgive  me  for  the  unkind  and  un- 
christianlike  things  I  said  to  you  a 
week  ago.    I  did  wrong  and  I  seek 
forgiveness  from  you.      I    feel   Mid 
know  your  Master  and  mine  has  for- 
given me.     Will  you  also?" 

There  was  no  mistaking  the 
sincerity  of  Harry's  words.  They  had 
the  right  ring,  and  Brother  Johnston's 
hand  involuntarily  went  out  to  meet 
Harry's  as  he  said,  his  own  eyes  fill- 
ing with  tears,  **Most  freely  and  will- 
ingly do  I  forgive  you,  my  boy.  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  both  of  us, 
but  the  forgiving  must  not  be  all  on 
my  side,  for  I  said  wrong  things  to 
you,  too,  and  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me, 
too,  Harry." 

*'l  forgave  you  all,  brother,  when  I 
saw  my  own  failings,"  Harry  an- 
swered. 

As  some  one  said,  **Ijet  us  bow  to 
Grod  in  prayer,"  every  heart  was 
bowed  in  humility  that  evening  and 
many  a  prayer  ascended  to  the  Lord 
made  more  sincere  by  witnessing  an 
act  of  self-humiliation.  Think  you 
their  reconciliation  would  have  been 
so  complete  if  Harry  had  risen  and 
told  something  of  his  wrongs  and 
then  said  to  the  brother,  **If  I  have 
done  wrong  forgive  me?"  With  him, 
there  was  no  if  in  the  matter.   He 
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kne^^  he  had  done  wrong  and  frankly 
said  so,  and  it  caJled  forth  the  same 
expression  of  acknowledgement  from 
Brother  Johnston  and  there  was  a 
true  friendship  established  between 
them  based  on  the  love  of  Christ  and 
his  gospel,  where  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  a  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  each  as  to  the  other's  integrity  and 
honesty  of  purpose. 

After  meeting  it  seemed  as  if  every- 


one in  the  church  wanted  to  shake 
hands  with  the  two  who  had  so  kindly 
forgiven  each  other.  Many  were  the 
encouraging  words  spoken,  and  who 
shall  say  where  the  influence  of  such 
an  act  ends?  It  is  human  nature  to 
go  and  do  likewise  and,  though  the 
going  and  doing  do  not  always  lie 
in  the  direction  of  good,  still  it  is  so 
sometimes  and  let  us  thank  God  for 
those  sometimes. 


WHITTIER'S  -RELIGION. 


BY  W.  H.  SAVAGE. 


IN  the  olden  time  the  poet  was  **the 
naaker."    Taking  for  his  world- 
stuff  the  crude  materials  of  the 
comnaon  earth  and  the  formless  annals 
of  the  common  life,  he  shaped  them 
anew,  and  made  of  them  fair  realms 
for    souls  to  dwell  in.      Seeing,    as 
other  men  did  not,  the  divine  art  that 
was  trying  to  express  itself  upon  the 
world- stage,  he  made  it  visible  to  his 
fellows,  as  they  "^ere  able  to  discern 
it.     Touched  by    his   hand    common 
events  and  common  landscapes  took 
on    meanings   unknown   before,   and 
grew  radiant  with  an  undreamed  inner 
glory.     Hence,  in  all  ages,  the  poet 
has  had  it  for  his  mission  to  show  that 
common  things  are  never  really  com- 
monplace;   that  nature  and  life  are 
revelations  of  spirit,   ever  changing 
glimpses  of  the  eternal  mind.    For  to 
show  men  what  the  seer  beholds  from 
his  mount  of  vision  is  to  remind  them 

That  very  near  about  them  lies 
The  realm  of  spirit-mysteries. 

And  so,  by  a  necessity  grounded  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  the  true 
poet  is  doomed  to  be  an  evangelist  of 
God  and  a  prophet  of  religion. 

Our  Whittier  was  one  of  this  eiect 
line  of  seers  and  makers.     In  his  ear 

The  harp  at  nature's  advent  strung 
Had  never  ceased  to  play;  ;/«;j 

The  song  the  stars  of  morning  sung 
Had  never  died  away. 

To  his  eyes  our  rugged  New  England 
was  a  holy  land,  the  White  Hills  were 
authentic  Sinais  and  Olivets,  and  the 
Merrimack  a  river  of  God,  whose 
wavelets  were  set  to  the  measure  of  a 


ceaseless  psalm.  The  necessity  laid 
on  him  as  a  poet  was  accepted  by 
Whittier  with  the  glad  and  solemn 
earnestness  of  a  prophet,  and  for 
sixty  years  he  was  more  influential  as 
a  teacher  of  religion  than  any  other 
man  in  America.  Believing  as  he  did 
in  God  and  human  nature  he  was  a 
foredoomed  emancipator.  Whether 
the  slave  was  black  or  white,  whether 
the  tyrant  was  an  evil  law  or  a  super- 
stition that  held  men  captive  in  the 
service  of  an  infinite  hate,  Whittier 
never  ceased  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  were  bound. 
And  he  had  the  felicity,  rare  in  the 
experience  of  prophets,  of  living  to 
see  his  message  heeded  both  by  the 
state  and  the  church. 

What  the  religion  of  Whittier  was 
and  how  he  proclaimed  it  in  his  verse 
I  shall  try  to  show  in  this  paper.  As 
far  as  possible  I  shall  give  the  poet's 
sentiments,  as  he  himself  gave  them 
to  the  world,  in  his  own  lines. 

In  order  to  understand  him  aright 
we  need  to  remember  that  he  came  of 
a  Quaker  lineage,  spent  his  boyhood 
in  a  Quaker  household,  and  accepted 
fully  **the  one  distinctive  doctrine  of 
Quakerism— the  Light  within,  and  the 
immanence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  dn 
Christianity."  This  doctrine  was  the 
basal  proposition  of  his  religious 
thinking,  and  so  he  always  looked  for 
God  not  in  creeds  nor  in  books,  but  in 
his  own  soul  and  in  the  world  about 
him.  God,  for  him,  was  not  a  re- 
miniscence—not an  absentee  Lord  of 
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the  world  and  of  men,  but  a  presence 
glorifying  nature  and  inspiring  the 
daily  life  of  his  children.  Essentially 
a  mystic,  he  found  in  this  Quaker 
faith  the  charter  of  his  spiritual  free- 
dom and  his  warrant  for  doing  what 
most  Christians  fail  to  do— for  living 
like  a  Son  of  Grod.  It  was  as  a  Son 
of  God  that  he  became  a  reformer  and 
an  Abolitionist.  He  had  no  liking  for 
the  life  he  was  compelled  to  lead  amid 
the  strife  of  tongues.  A  passage 
from  his  **Tent  on  the  Beach"  shows 
that  he  understood  himself,  and  helps 
us  to  understand  the  story  of  his 
inner  life: — 

And  one  there  was,  a  dreamer  born, 

Who  with  a  mission  to  fulfill 
Had  left  the  muse's  haunts  to  turn 

The  crank  of  an  opinion  mill; 
Making  his  rustic  reed  of  song 
A  weapon  in  the  war  with  wrong; 
Yoking  his  fancy  to  the  breakine-plough, 
That  l^am-deep  turned  the  soil  for  truth  to 
spring  and  grow. 

Dreamer  and  mystic  as  he  was,  he 
was  also  a  New  England  Puritan,  and 
he  served  his  turn  at  **the  crank" 
with  a  Puritan's  grim  devotion  to 
duty.  **His  rustic  reed  of  songs," 
made  into  a  weapon,*  had  a  point  that 
pierced  through  body  and  soul  of 
many  a  champion  who  managed  to 
parry  the  blows  of  Garrison's  blud- 
geon. In  such  poems  as  **The 
Pastoral  Letter,"  **Moloch  in  State 
Street,"  and  **Official  Piety,"  he 
turned  his  crank  and  used  his  weapon 
in  a  way  that  gave  to  both  church  and 
state  a  bitter  foretaste  of  the  judgment 
which  was    to   come,   which  was  to 

grove  the  rustic  **dreamer"  a  better 
hristian  and  a  truer  statesman  than 
any  of  those  who  were  thSi  misguid- 
ing the  people  of  the  land. 

The  spirit  in  which  he  did  his  part 
in  the  great  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
man  is  finely  exhibited  in  his  lines  to 
Johannes  Ronge,  the  young  Silesian 
reformer  of  1846: — 

Strike  home,  strong-hearted  man!  Down  to 

the  root 
Of  old  oppression  sink  the  Saxon  steel. 
Thy  work  is  to  hew  down.    In  God's  name 

then, 
Put  nerve  into  thy  task.    Let  other  men 
Plant,  as  they  may,  that  better  tree  whose 

fruit 
The  wounded  bosom  of  the  church  shall  heal. 
Be  thou  the  image-breaker.    Let  thy  blows 
Fall  heavy  as  the  Swablan's  iron  hand 


On  crown  or  croeler  which  shall  interpose 
Between  thee  and  the  weal  of  Fatherland. 

Leave  creeds  to  closet  idlers.     First  of  all 
Shake  thou  all  Grerman  dream-land  with  the 

fall 
Of  that  accursed  tree,  whose  evil  trunk 
Was  spared  of  old  by  Erfurt's  stalwart  monk. 
Fight  not  with  ghosts  and  shadows.     Let  us 

hear 
The  snap  of  chain-links.     Let  our  gladdened 

ear 
Catch  the  pale  prisoner's  welcome,    as  the 

light 
Follows  thy  axe-stroke,  through  his  cell  of 

night. 
Be  faithful  to  both  worlds,  nor  think  to  feed 
Earth's  starving  millions  with  the  hueks  of 

creed. 
Servant  of  him  whose  mission  high  and  holy 
Was  to  the  wronged,  the  sorrowing  and  the 

lowly, 
Thrust    not   his    Eden    promise    from    our 

sphere, 
Distant  and  dim  beyond  the  blue  sky's  span: 
Like  him  of  Patmos,  see  it  now  and  here, 
The  New  Jerusalem  come  down  to  man  I 
Be  warned  by  Luther's  error.     Nor  like  him 
When  the  roused   Teuton  dashes  from  his 

limb 
The  rusted  chain  of  ages,  help  to  bind 
His  hands  for  whom  thou  claim'st  the  free- 
dom of  the  mind! 

These  downright  words  are  the  ex- 
pression of  Whittiair's  practical  creed, 
which  was  that  in  the  long  rtin  the 
only  thing  that  is  good  and  safe  is 
that  which  is  righteous  and.  just.  He 
had  no  hesitation  about  mixing  reli- 
gion with  politics,  and  he  believed  in 
democracy  because  it  made  it  possible 
for  the  religion  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  of  every  man  in  it,  to  find  expres- 
sion in  the  laws  and  the  life  of  tbe 
people.  How  noble  his  ideal  of 
democracy  was,  and  how  high  his 
faith  in  its  possibilities,  he  showed  in 
his  poem  under  that  title,  written  in 
184i— on  election  day:— 

Bearer  of  freedom's  holy  light, 
Breaker  of  slavery's  chain  and  rod, 

The  foe  of  all  which  pains  the  sight 
Or  wounds  the  generous  ear  of  God! 

BeSutif  ul  yet  thy  temples  rise 

Though  there  profaning  gifts  are  thrown: 
And  fires  unkindled  of  the  skies 

Are  glaring  round  thy  altar-stone. 


O  ideal  of  my  boyhood's  time! 

The  faith  In  which  my  father  stood, 
Even  when  the  sons  of  lust  and  crime 

Had  stained   they   peaceful   courts  wiib 
blood! 

Still  to  those  courts  my  footsteps  turn. 
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For    through   the   mists    which     darken 
there, 
I  see  the  flame  of  freedom  hurn— 
The  Kebla  of  the  patriot's  prayer! 

The  crenerous  feeling  pure  and  warm, 
Which  owns  the  right  of  all  divine; 

The  pityin^r  heart,  the  helping  arm, 
The  prompt  self-sacrifice,  are  thine. 

Beneath  thy  broad,  impartial  eye. 
How  fade  the  lines  of  caste  and  hirth! 

How  equal  in  their  sufferings  lie 
The  groaning  multitudes  of  earth! 

Still  to  a  stricken  brother  true, 
Whatever  clime  hath  nurtured  him, 

As  stooped  to  heal  the  wounded  Jew 
The  worshiper  of  (Jerizim. 

By  misery  unrepelled,  unawed 
By  pomp  or  power,  thou  seest  a  man 

In  prince  or  peasant,  slave  or  lord, 
Pale  priest  or  swarthy  artisan. 

♦        ****** 

And  there  is  reverence  in  thy  look, 
For  that  frail  form  which  mortals  wear 

The  Spirit  of  the  Holiest  took, 
And  veiled  his  perfect  brightness  there. 

Not  from  the  shallow  babbling  fount 

Of  vain  philosophy  thou  art; 
He  who  of  old  on  Syria's  Mount 

Thrilied,  warmed,  by  turns,  the  listener's 
heart, 

In  holy  words  which  cannot  die. 

In  thoughts  which  angels  leaned  to  know. 
Proclaimed  thy  message  from  on  high. 

Thy  mission  to  a  world  of  woe. 

That  voice's  echo  hath  not  died! 

From  the  blue  lake  of  Galilee, 
From  Tabor's  lonely  mountain  side, 

It  calls  a  struggling  world  to  thee. 

Thy  name  and  watchword  o'er  this  land 
I  hear  in  every  breeze  that  stirs. 

And  round  a  thousand  altars  stand 
Thy  banded  party  worshipers. 

l^ot  to  these  altars  of  a  day. 

At  party's  call,  my  gift  I  bring, 
But  on  thy  olden  shrine  I  lay 

A  freeman's  dearest  offering:  ^ 

The  voiceless  utterance  of  his  will — 
His  pledge  to  Freedom  and  to  Truth, 

That  manhood's  heart  remembers  Still 
The  homage  of  his  generous  youth. 

Several  of  these  stanzas  have  been 
set  to  music  and  are  widely  used  as  a 
hymn  in  ttie  public  worship  of  God. 
Did  any  man  ever  go  farther  in  mixing 
politics  and  religion?  Whittier's  vot- 
ing mood  was  so  high  that  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  finds  it  hard  to  climb  up 
to  it  in  his  Sunday-praying  mood! 
His  * 'Democracy"  was  the  justice  and 
generosity  of  Go4,  incarnate  in  hu- 
man society. 


In  his  poem  entitled  ''Among  the 
Hills,"  he  has  given  us  his  vision  of  a 
future  which  such  a  democracy  shall 
be  no  more  the  dreamer's  ideal  but 
the  reality  of  man's  daily  life: — 

O  Grolden  Age,  whose  light  is  of  the  dawn 
And  not  of  sunset,  forward,  not  behind,— 
Flood  the  new  heavens  and  earth,  and  with 

thee  bring 
All  the  old  virtues,  whatsoever  things 
Are  pure  and  honest,  and  of  good  repute. 
But  add  thereto  whatever  bard  hath  sung 
Or  seer  has  told  of  when  in  trance  or  dream 
They  saw  the  Happy  Isles  of  prophecy! 
Let  Justice  hold  her  scale,  and  Truth  divide 
Between  the  right  and  wrong;  but  give  the 

heart 
The  freedom  of  its  fair  inheritance. 
Let  the  poor  prisoner,  cramped  and  starved 

so  long. 
At  nature's  table  feast  his  ear  and  eye 
With  joy  and  wonder;  let  all  harmonies 
Of  sound,  form,  color,  motion, wait  upon 
The  princely  guest,  whether  in  soft  attire 
Of  leisure  clad,  or  the  coarse  frock  of  toil. 
And,  lending  life  to  the  dead  form  of  faith. 
Give  human  nature  reverence  for  the  sake 
Of  One  who  bore  it,  making  it  divine 
With  the  ineflPable  tenderness  of  God; 
Let  common  need,  the  brotherhood  of  prayer, 
The  heirship  of  an  unknown  destiny, 
The  unsolved  mystery  round  about  us,  make 
A  man  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
Sacred,  inviolate,  unto  whom  all  things 
Should  minister  as  outward  types  and  signs 
Of  the  eternal  beauty  which  fulfills 
The  one  great  purpose  of  creation,  love — 
The  sole  necessity  of  earth  and  heaven! 

Nothing  nobler  and  more  beautiful 
than  this  in  the  way  of  prophecy  has 
been  written  by  the  hand  of  man.  It 
has  all  the  magnificence  of  the  sixtieth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  with  the  added  ' 
grace  of  a  brotherly  kindness  that  sees 
in  Gentiles  equal  citizens  of  the  world 
that  is  to  be. 

We  have  already  had  unmistakable 
intimations  of  Whittier's  belief  re- 
garding the  character  of  Grod  and  the 
principles  of  his  government.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  read  a  single  page 
of  his  without  coming  upon  such  inti- 
mations. He  regarded  God  as,  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name,  '*our  Father 
in  heaven,"  and  his  writings  express 
everywhere  his  simple  and  complete 
trust  in  the  divine  goodness.  In  a 
conversation  with  a  distinguished 
Englishman,  he  had  been  speaking  of 
the  enduring  and  gloomy  influence  of 
the  old  Puritan  doctrines  upon  the 
minds  of  New  Englanders,  of  their 
pernicious  darkening  of  life  and  litera- 
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ture,  and  of  having  himself  come 
under  the  cloud  of  Calvinism. 

**But,"  said  his  visitor,  **you  never 
could  have  been  a  Calvinistic  Puritan. " 

**Nay,  thee  are  right,"  said  Mr. 
Whittier,  **the  world  was  much  too 
beautiful  and  God  far  too  good.  I 
was  never  of  that  mind." 

In  a  letter  published  in  1886,  he 
said,  **Slowly  but  surely  the  dreadful 
burden  of  the  old  belief  in  the  prede- 
termined eternity  of  evil  is  being  lifted 
from  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  the 
goodness  of  God,  which  leadeth  to  re- 
pentance, is  taking  the  place  of  the 
infinite  scorn  which  made  love  well- 
nigh  impossible." 

In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
that  ever  came  from  his  pen,  he  has 
given  to  the  world  the  doctrine  he 
held  regarding  God's  method  of  deal- 
ing with  sin  and  sinners.  The  poem 
is  called  **The  Two  Angels": — 

God  called  the  nearest  angels  who  dwell  with 

him  above: 
The  tenderest  one  was  Pity,  the  dearest  one 

was  Love. 

* 'Arise,"  he  said,  "my  angels!  a  wail  of  woe 
and  sin 

Steals  through  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  sad- 
dens all  within. 

'*My  harps  take  up  the  mournful  strain  that 

from  a  lost  world  swells, 
The  smoke  of  torment  clouds  the  light  and 

blights  the  asphodels. 

**Fly  downward  to  that  under  world,  and  on 

its  souls  of  pain 
•  Let  Love  drop  smiles  like  sunshine,  and  Pity 
tears  like  rain!" 

Two  faces  bowed  before  the  throne,  veiled  in 

their  golden  hair; 
Four  white  wings  lessened  swiftly  down  the 

dark  abyss  of  air. 

The  way  was  strange,  the  flight  was  long;  at 
last  the  angels  came 

Where  swung  the  lost  and  nether  world,  red- 
wrapped  in  rayless  flame. 

Then  Pity  shuddering  wept;  but  Love,  with 

faith  too  strong  for  fear, 
Took    heart   from    God's   almightiness   and 

smiled  a  smile  of  che*3r. 

And  lo!  that  tear  of  Pity  quenched  the  flame 

whereon  it  fell, 
And  with  the  sunshine  of  that  smile,  hope 

entered  into  belli 

Two  unveiled  faces  full  of  joy,  looked  upward 

to  the  throne; 
Four  white  wings  folded  at  the  feet  of  him 

that  sat  thereon ! 


And  deeper  than  the  sound  of  seas,  more  soft 

than  falling  flake. 
Amidst  the  hush  of  wing  and  song  the  Voice 

Eternal  spake: 

** Welcome,  my  angels!  ye  have  brought  a 

holier  joy  to  heaven; 
Henceforth  its  sweetest  song  shall  be   the 

song  of  sin  forgiven!" 

When  these  lines  had  got  into  print 
they  caused  no  small  stir.  We  are  in- 
formed in  the  New  Testament  that 
there  were  people  who  thought  that 
Jesus  was  sometimes  **beside  him- 
self," and  needed  to  be  corrected  by 
those  whose  hearts  never  got  them 
into  indiscretions.  Mr.  Whittier  was 
from  time  to  time  taken  in  hand  by 
people  of  the  same  sort.  His  *'Two 
Angels"  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
apply  correction,  and  they  proceeded 
to  point  out  to  him  that  he  had  gone 
too  far,  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
having  too  much  faith  in  God.  His 
reply  to  their  criticism  was  **The 
Eternal  Goodness."  a  poem  that  has 
won  for  the  writer  the  gratitude  of 
millions  who  never  saw  his  f ac^,  and 
even  makes  us  grateful  to  the  fault- 
finders who  occasioned  the  writing  of 
it.  The  poem  is  too  long  for  quota- 
tion. A  shorter  and  less  generally 
known  poem,  written  many  years 
later,  reaf&rms  the  faith  that  has 
made  Mr.  Whittier  the  deliverer  of  so 
many  who,  like  **The  Minister's 
Daughter,"  feared  Grod  but  found  it 
imi)OSsible  to  love  him: — 

The  Rabbi  Ishmael,  with  the  woe  and  sin 
Of  the  world  heavy  upon  him,  entering  in 
The  Holy  of  Holies,  saw  an  awful  Face 
With  terrible  splendor  fillingr  all  the  place. 
**0  Ishmael  Ben  Elisha!"  said  a  voice, 
"What  seekest  thou?    What  blessing  is  thy 

choice?" 
And  knowing  that  he  stood  before  the  Lord, 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  cherubim. 
Wide-winged  betwc  en  the  blinding  light  and 

him. 
He  bowed  himself  and  uttered  not  a  word, 
But  in  the  silence  of  his  soul  was  prayer: 
**0  thou  Eternal!  I  am  one  of  all, 
And  nothing  ask  that  others  may  not  share. 
Thou  art  almighty;  we  are  weak  and  small 
And  yet  thy  children:  let  thy  mercy  spare!" 
Trembling  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  in  the 

place 
Of  the  insufferable  glory,  lo!  a  face 
Of  more  than  mortal  tenderness,  that  bent 
Graciously  down  in  token  of  assent. 
And  smiling,  vanished!     With  strange  joy 

elate. 
The  wondering  rabbi. sought   the  temple'ft 

gate. 
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Radiant  as  Moeee  from  the  mount,  he  stood 
And  cried  aloud  unto  the  multitude: 
"O  Israel,  hear!  The  Lord  our  God  is  good! 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  his  glory  and  his  grace; 
Beyond  his  judgements  shall  his  love  endure; 
The  mercy  of  the  All-Merciful  is  sure!" 

When  Joseph  Cook  asserted,  after 
Mr.  Whittier's  death,  that  our  poet 
had  been  a  preacher  of  the  doctrine 
proclaimed  by  the  Monday  lecture- 
ship, he  showed  a  very  just  sense  of 
his  own  need  of  a  good  indorser.  He 
also  showed  a  great  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  a  well-grounded  confidence  in 
the  ignorance  of  his  hearers. 

What  Whittier  believed  regarding 
**tho  word  of  Grod"  was-  simply  the 
doctrine  of  his  fathers;  the  Friends 
always  meant  by  **the  word  of  God" 
the  Inner  Voice  that  speaks  in  each 
man's  soul,  never  the  Book  that  is 
known  as  the  **Bible."  Concerning 
this  latter  Mr.  Whittier  said,  **I  be- 
lieve just  so  far  in  the  Bible  as  it 
believes  in  me."  The  authentic  in- 
spiration comes  to  souls.  Its  open 
fountain  is  God  and  not  a  book.  It 
uses  all  the  languages  that  men  use, 
speaking  to  each  man  in  his  own 
tongue  wherein  he  was  bom.  This  is 
the  Quaker  doctrine  of  the  Inner 
Light,  and  to  this  our  Quaker  singer 
held  from  first  to  last. 

Who  scoffs  at  our  birthright?.    The  words  of 

the  seers, 
And  the  songs  of  the  bards  in  the  twilight  of 

years, 
All  the  foregleams  of  wisdom  in  santon  find 

sage, 
In  prophet  and  priest,  are  our  true  heritage. 

The  Word  which  the  reason  of  Plato  dis- 
cerned; 

The  truth,  as  whose  symbol  the  Mlthra-fire 
burned; 

The  soul  of  the  world  which  the  stoic  but 
guessed. 

In  the  Light  Universal  the  Quaker  confessed. 

In  these  lines  from  his  * 'Quaker 
Alumni"  our  poet  declares  that  the 
Bible  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian 
is  but  one  utterance  of  the  Voice  that 
has  ever  been  speaking  to  all  men 
everywhere: — 

Truth  is  one; 

And  in  all  lands  beneath  tbo  sun,' 

Whoso  hath  eyes  to  see  may  see 

The  tokens  of  Its  unity. 

No  scroll  of  creed  its  fulness  wraps, 

We  trace  it  not  by  school-boy  maps. 

Free  as  the  sun  and  air  it  is 

Of  latitudes  and  boundaries. 

In  Vedic  verse.  In  dull  Koran, 


Are  messages  of  good  to  man; 
The  angels  to  our  Aryan  sires 
Talked  bv  the  earliest  household  fires; 
The  prophets  of  the  elder  day, 
The  slant-eyed  sages  of  Cathay, 
Read  not  the  riddle  all  amiss 

Of  higher  life  evolved  from  this. 

«»«««♦« 

Wherever  through  the  ages  rise 

The  altars  of  sel^sacrifice, 

Where  love  its  arms  has  opened  wide. 

Or  man  for  man  has  calmly  died, 

I  see  the  same  white  wings  outspread 

That  hovered  o'er  the  Master's  head. 

So  welcome  I  from  every  source 
The  tokens  of  that  primal  Force, 
Older  than  heaven  itself,  yet  new 
As  the  young  heart  it  reaches  to, 
Beneath  whose  steady  impulse  rolls 
The  tidal  wave  of  human  souls; 
Guide,  Comforter,  and  inward  Word, 
The  eternal  Spirit  of  the  Lord! 
Nor  fear  I  aught  that  science  brings 
From  searching  through  material  things; 
Content  to  let  its  glasses  prove. 
Not  by  the  letter's  oldness  move 
The  myriad  worlds  oh  worlds  that  course 
The  spaces  of  the  universe: 
Since  everywhere  the  Spirit  walks 
Tbe  garden  of  the  heart,  and  talks 
With  man,  as  under  Eden's  trees. 
In  all  his  varied  languages. 
*  Why  mourn  above  some  hopeless  flaw 
In  the  stone  tables  of  the  law, 
When  scripture  every  day  afresh 
Is  traced  on  tablets  of  the  flesh? 
By  inward  sense,  bv  outward  signs, 
God's  presence  still  the  heart  divines; 
Through  deepest  joy  of  him  we  learn, 
In  sorest  grief  to  him  we  turn, 
And  reason  stoops  its  pride  to  share 
The  childlike  instinct  of  a  prayer. 

In  one  of  his  published  letters 
Whittier  said  (in  1870):  * 'Quakerism, 
in  the  light  of  its  great  original  truth, 
is  exceedingly  broi^d.  As  interpreted 
by  Penn  and  Barclay,  it  is  the  most 
liberal  and  catholic  of  faiths."  How 
wide  its  fellowship  is,  the  lines  above 
quoted  amply  illustrate.  How  grandly 
the  Quaker  faith  comes  forth  to  the 
rescue  of  man's  respect  for  God  and 
for  himself,  when  Christian  Endeavor 
conventions  applaud  clerical  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Parliament  of  Religions, 
and  when  so  many  churchmen  in  their 
blind  terror  over  tbe  higher  criticism 
are  running  for  cover  with  their 
Bibles  wrapped  in  the  yellow  blanket 
of  some  old  creed! 

All  readers  of  Whittier  are  aware  of 
his  boundless  reverence  and  admira- 
tion for  the  character  and  life  of  Je- 
sus. The  poem  **Our  Master"  is  a 
very  noble  and  eloquent  expression  of 
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his  feeling  on  the  subject.  By  his  use 
of  language  some  of  his  readers  have 
been  led  to  suppose  him  a  believer  in 
the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  **Trinitas"  is 
distinctly  a  heretical  document,  em- 
bodying ideas  that  were  condemned 
by  the  church  in  the  third  century. 
The  explanation  of  all  the  seeming 
contradictions  in  the  writings  before 
us  is  found  when  we  remember  that 
Whittier  was  a  Quaker,  and  tliat 
Christ  was  to  him  **the  Inward 
Word."  In  the  only  poem  that  makes 
reference  to  the  Trinitarian  formula, 
he  rejects  the  traditional  doctrine  as 
incomprehensible. 

That  night  with  painful  care  I  read 
What  Hippo's  saint  and  Calvin  said, — 
The  living  seeking  to  the  dead! 

In  vain  I  turned,  in  weary  quest, 

Old  pages,  where  (God  give  them  restl) 

The  poor  creed- mongers  dreamed  and  guesjBed. 

And  still  I  prayed,  **Lord,  let  me  see 
How  Three  are  one,  and  one  is  Three; 
Read  the  dark  riddle  unto  me  I" 

And  when  the  riddle  was  read,  the 
adoring  soul  of  the  questioner  found 
his  answer  in  a  revised  version  of  the 
old  heresy  of  Sabellius:  * 'There  is 
one  God  who  reveals  himself  in  three 
ways,  to  meet  the  threefold  needs  of 
his  children." 

The  equal  Father  in  rain  and  sun. 

His  Christ  in  the  good  to  evil  done. 

His  voice  in  thy  soul;— and  the  three  are  one! 

A  short  time  before  the  poet's  death, 
an  old  friend,  a  man  of  Quaker  line- 
^e,  called  upon  him,  and  the  two 
talked  long  over  the  great  matters 
that  had  engaged  their  thoughts  dur- 
ing the  many  years  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. As  they  were  about  to  separate 
Mr.  Whittier  said,  **They  would  call 
thee  and  me  Unitarians."  In  these 
words  we  have  his  thought  about 
himself  put  into  plain  prose,  and  it 
agrees  exactly  with  the  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Holmes  shortly  after  his 
old  friend's  departure,  * 'We  felt  that 
we  were  on  common  ground." 

We  have  already  seen  that  Whittier 
believed  religion  to  be  the  product  of 
a  divine  inspiration  coming  direct  to 
the  souls  of  men,  and  dependent  on  no 
infallibility  of  Bibles  or  creeds,  on  ho 
special  rituals  of  worship.  Years 
ago  he  called  attention  in  a  published 


letter  to  the  fact  that  science  and 
criticism  would  be  likely  to  invalidate 
the  supposed  foundations  of  faith,  and 
urged  men  to  turn  to  the  only  safe  guid- 
ance, ''the  Inner  Light  and  the  Voice 
of  God  in  the  soul."  The  same  matter 
finds  noble  and  forcible  e:(pression  in 
his  ''Vision  of  Echard":— 

What  if  the  earth  is  hiding 
Her  old  faiths,  long  outworn; 

What  is  it  to  the  changeless  truth 
That  yours  shall  fail  in  turn? 

What  if  the  overturned  altar 

Lays  bare  the  ancient  lie? 
What  if  the  dreams  and  legends 

Of  the  world's  childhood  die? 

Have  ye  not  still  my  witness 

Within  yourselves  alway, 
My  hand  that  on  the  keys  of  life 

For  bliss  or  bale  I  lay? 

Still  in  perpetual  judgment, 

I  hold  assize  within. 
With  sure  reward  of  holiness, 

And  dread  rebuke  of  sin. 

A  light,  a  guide,  a  warning, 

A  presence  ever  near, 
Through  the  deep  silence  of  the  flesh 

I  reach  the  inward  ear. 

My  Gerizlm  and  Ebal 

Are  in  each  human  soul, 
The  still,  small  voice  of  blessing. 

The  Sinai's  thunder-roll. 

The  stern  behest  ot  duty. 
The  doom-book  open  thrown, 

The  heaven  ye  seek,  the  hell  ye  fear, 
Are  with  yourselves  alone. 

Holding  such  views  as  these  Whit- 
tier could  not  have  been  other  than  an 
optimist  regarding  the  outlook  to- 
wards the  world's  future.  Dependent 
for  their  safety  on  no  device  of  human 
wit,  the  years  to  come  were  «afe  in 
the  goodness  and  almightiness  of  God. 
And  so  he  could  sing: — 

The  airs  of  heaven  blow  o'er  me; 
A  glory  shines  before  me 
Of  what  mankind  shall  be, — 
Pure,  generous,  brave  and  free. 

A  dream  of  man  and  woman 

Diviner  but  still  human. 

Solving  the  riddle  old, 

Shaping  the  age  of  gold!  , 

The  love  of  God  and  neighbor, 
An  equal-handed  labor; 
The  richer  life,  where  beauty 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  duty. 

Ring,  bells  in  unreared  steeples; 
The  joy  of  unborn  peoples! 
Sound,  trumpets  far  off  blown, 
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Your  triumph  is  my  own! 
♦  <^         ♦  ♦  * 

I  feel  the  earth  move  sunward, 
I  join  the  great  march  onward, 
And  take,  by  faith,  while  living. 
My  freehold  of  thanksgiving. 

We    turn    naturally    from    these 
thoughts  of  man's  earthly  future  to 
ask  what  our  poet  held  concerning 
the  unseen  that  lies  beyond.    We  find 
his  writings  filled  with  hints  which 
show  that   he  meditated    much  and 
earnestly    upon    the    matter   of   the 
future  life,  and  that  his  belief  in  such 
a  life  was  confident  and  full  of  cheer. 
Mrs.    Claflin  reports  him  as  saying, 
**The  little  circumstance  of  death  will 
make  no  difference  with  me;  I  shall 
have  the  same  friends  in  that  other 
world    that   I   have  here,   the  same 
loves  And  aspirations  and  occupations. 
If  it  were  not  so,  I  should  not  be  my- 
self, and  surely  I  shall  not  lose  my 
identity."    He  was  always  deeply  in- 
terested in  what  used    to  be  called 
**ghost    stories,"    and    he  and 'Mrs. 
Stowe  would  sit  and  talk  far  into  the 
night,  of  ghost  and  spirit  rappings 
and   other  matters  that  now  engage 
the  societies  for  Psychical  Research. 
He    believed    that   the  Inner   Light 
could  be  trusted  to  guide  one  in  the 
business  of  daily  life  as  well  as  in 
matters  purely  spiritual,  and  he  found 
many  confirmations  of  this  in  the  ex- 
I>erience  of  his  Quaker  friends.    And 
all  this  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
Quakker  belief  that  life  here  is  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  Great  Life  that 
is  the  fountain  of  all  being.    Accord- 
ing to  this  belief  the  gates  between 
the  seen  and  the  unseen  are  always 
ajar.     The  life  here  and  the  life  there 
flow  from  the  Eternal,  are  lived  in  the 
Eternal,  and  because  of  this  are  always 
safe  and  good. 

More  than  any  other  of  our  poets, 
Whittier  was  the  singer  and  the 
prophet  of  the  common  people.  The 
air  of  the  country  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  home  breathe  everywhere 
through  his  lines  and  mingling  in 
some  strange,  sweet  way  with  all 
familiar  sights  and  sounds  are  hints 
of  unseen  spiritual  presences,  of  near- 
ness to  unseen  realms  and  relations  to 
wider  and  sweeter  destinies.  **Snow- 
Bound"  is  a  rare  bit  of  realistic  art. 


and  yet  the  reader  is  never  quite  sure 
that  he  is  in  Haverhill  and  not  in 
some  rural  district  of  heaven— a  re- 
gion to  which  healthy  and  right- 
minded  boys  would  like  to  go.  No 
man  can  exactly  tell  where  Essex 
county  ends  and  soul-land  begins. 
Has  not  our  poet  shown  himself  a 
true  seer  by  revealing  to  us  that  it  is 
all  soul-land,  here  and  there  alike?— 
as  in  these  words  addressed  to  his 
sister:— 

I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far. 
Since  near  at  need  the  angels  are; 
And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar. 
Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  standi 
And  white  against  the  evening  star 
The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand? 

More  than  any  other  of  our  singers 
he  makes  heaven  a  true  hom^-land, 
where  real  people  dwell  and  where 
friends  can  find  each  other  and  find 
life  good:— 

I  phrink  from  unaccustomed  glory, 

I  dread  the  many- voiced  strain; 
Give  me  the  unforgotten  faces, 

And  let  my  lost  ones  speak  again. 

Mine  be  the  joy  of  soul-communion, 
The  sense  of  spiritual  strength  renewed. 

The  reverence  for  the  pure  and  holy, 
The  dear  delight  of  doing  good. 

No  fitting  ear  is  mine  to  listen 
An  endless  anthem's  rise  and  fall; 

No  curious  eye  is  mine  to  measure 
The  pearl  gate  and  the  jasper  wall. 

For  love  must  needs  be  more  than  knowledge. 

What  matter  if  I  never  know 
Why  Aldebaran's  star  is  ruddy, 

Or  warmer  Sirius  white  as  snow! 

I  go  to  find  my  lost  and  mourned-for 

Safe  in  thy  sheltering  goodness  still; 
And  all  that  hope  and  faith  foreshadow 

Made  perfect  in  thy  holy  will. 

In  the  same  strain  are  the  closing 
stanzas   of   the   lines    addressed    to 
Lydia  Maria  Child:— 
Then  let  us  stretch  our  hands  in  darkness, 

And  call  our  loved  ones  o'er  and  o*er; 
Some  day  their  arms  shall  close  about  us, 

And  the  old  voices  speak  once  more. 

No  dreary  splendors  wait  our  coming. 
Where  rapt  ghost  site  from  ghost  apart: 

Homeward  we  go  to  heaven's  thanksgiving, 
The  harvest  gathering  of  the  heart. 

Very  touching  in  their  revelation  of 
what  was  deepest  in  Whittier's  soul, 
his  noble  modesty,  his  love  of  good- 
ness and  his  love  of  friends,  are  the 
words   of  the   prayer   entitled    "At 
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Last/- — the  petition  that  was  in  his 
heart  and  on  his  lips  during  all  his 
later  years:— 

When  on  my  day  of  life  the  night  is  falling, 
And  in  the  winds  from  unsunned  spaces 
blown, 
I  hear  far  voices  out  of  darkness  calling 
My  feet  to  paths  unknown, — 

Thou  who   hast  made  my  home  of   life   so 
pleasant, 
Leave  not  its  tenant  when  its  walls  decay; 

0  Love  Divine,  O  Helper  ever  present, 

Be  thou  my  strength  and  stay! 

1  have  but  thee,  my  Father!  let  thy  Spirit 
Be  with  me  then  to  comfort  and  uphold; 

No  gate  of  pearl,  no  branch  of  palm  I  merit. 
Nor  street  of  shining  gold. 

Suflace  it  if— my  good  and  ill  un reckoned. 
And  both  forgiven  through  thy  abounding 
grace — 
I  find  myself  by  hands  familiar  beckoned 
Unto  my  fitting  place: 

Some  humble  door  among  thy  many  mansions. 
Some  sheltering  shade  where  sin  and  striv- 
ing cease, 


And  flows  forever  through  heaven's  green  ex- 
pansions. 

The  river  of  thy  peace. ' 

There,  from  the  music  round  about  me  steal- 
ing, 
I  fain  would  learn  the  new  and  holy  aong'. 
And  find  at  last  beneath  thy  trees  of  hesXing^ 
The  life  for  which  I  long. 

He  had  done  his  best  with  the  trust 
committed  to  his  hands;  he  had  fought 
a  good  fight  in  the  greatest  strugg^le 
of  modem  times;  he  had  loved  God 
and  his  fellowmen  with  a  simple  and 
utter  devotion;  and  with  this  prayer 
in  his  heart  he  came  to  life*s  western 
gate.  Pausing  there  for  a  moment  as 
he  saw  the  sunrise  of  a  perfect  Sep- 
tember morning  once  more  make 
glorious  the  hills  and  fields  and  river 
of  his  love,  he  gazed  again  on  the 
faces  of  those  he  held  dear  and  ^his- 
pered,  **My— love~to— the  world. '^ 
And  so,  having  said  this,  he  departed. 

— The  Aiena,  Jnly. 


KEEP    THY    LIPS    PROM    EVIL. 


BY  AGNES  MOORE. 


LEARN  to  guard  the  lips,  for  we 
cannot  know  of  what  import  our 
words  may  be.  An  evil  thought 
expressed  is  like  a  foul  and  blighting 
breath,  but  a  good  thought  when 
expressed  is  aglow  with  purity 
and  strength.  Be  slow  to  speak, 
for  hasty,  incautious  words  may 
be  followed  by  sorrow  and  re- 
morse. Speak  gently,  for  harsh 
words  chill  and  harden,  and  often- 
times rankle  painfully  in  the  breast. 
Speak  kindly;  be  quick  to  praise; 
kind  words  cost  nothing  yet  the  good 
they  do  cannot  be  estimated;  they 
cheer  and  encourage,  and  often  echo 
sweetly  through  the  heart  in  after 
years;  and  every  kind,  sincere  word 
we  utter  will  refresh  and  soften  our 
own  lives,  and  shed  in  our  hearts  a 
pure,  quiet  happiness.  Speak  soberly 
and  justly;  rash  words  are  often  un- 
just and  cruel,  and  careless  words  are 
not  always  consistent  with  truth; 
avoid  vain,  idle  discussions  which  are 
of  no  importance  for  this  world  or  the 
next,  and  often  give  rise  to  strife  and 


bitter  feelings.      Speak  forgivingly; 
be  slow  to  scorn;  we  must  not  con- 
demn nor  judge;   our  task  is  to  first 
search  out  and  subdue  our  own  faults. 
Speak  cheerfully;   refrain  from  com- 
plaining words;   does  the  future  look 
dark?    Is  the  present  filled  with  dif> 
ficulties?    think  of  the  mercies  and 
blessings    God  has   accorded  in  the 
past,  then  trust  in  him  more  fully  and 
restrain  all  murmuring  words.     Be 
careful  to  speak  no  word  that  is  not 
pure  and  chaste.     One  of  God's  com- 
mands requires  the  preservation  of 
our  own  and  our  neighbor's  chastity 
in  heart,  speech,  and  behavior;   our 
speech  and  behavior  but  reflects  our 
thoughts,  so  let  us  look  well  to  our 
hearts  to  check  whatever  is  there  ta 
lead  us  to  sin,    for  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth,  and  whoso  keepeth  his  mouth  and 
his    tongue,   keepeth   his  soul   from 
troubles.     How  careful,  how  thought- 
ful and  cautious  would  we  be,  could 
we  but  learn  to  realize  and'  remember 
that  every  word  our  lips  pronounce  is 
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heard  by  our  Father  in  heaven,  and 
that  sometime  we  must  give  an  ac- 
count for    every  idle  word.    Let  us 

Jkrset-  City  Hsiohts. 


make  the  Psalmist's  prayer  our  own — '- 
**Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my 
mouth,  keep  the  door  of  my  lips." 


A  CHILD'S  THOUGHT  OP  HARVEST. 


Out  in  the  fields  which  were  green  last  May, 
But  are  rough  and  stubbled  and  brown  to-day, 
They  are  stacking  the  sheaves  of  the  yellow 

wheat. 
And  raking  the  aftermath  dry  and  sweet. 
The  barley  and  oats  and  the  golden  rye, 
Are  safely  stored  in  the  granary. 
Where  the  pumpkins  border  the  tall  corn- 

rovrs. 
The  busy  reaper  comes  and  goes; 
And  only  the  apples  set  so  thick 
On  the  orchard-boughs,  are  left  to  pick. 

What  a  little  time  it  seems  since  May, — 
Not  very  much  longer  than  yesterday! 
Yet  all  this  growing,  which  now  is  done 
And  finished,  was  scarcely  then  begun.  ^ 


The  nodding  yrheat,  and  the  high,  strong 

screen 
Of  corn,  were  but  little  points  of  green. 
The  apple  blossoms  were  pink  and  sweet. 
But  no  one  could  gather  them  to  eat; 
And  all  this  food  for  hungry  men 
Was  but  buds  or  seeds  just  planted  then. 

Life  is  like  that,  my  teacher  says: 

First  seed-time,  and  then  growing  days. 

First  tiny  germs  of  character. 

And  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

And  if  in  little  ways  I  try 

To  work,  and  study  faithfully 

To  be  obedient,  kind,  and  true. 

And  do  as  I  am  told  to  do, — 

Some  happy  day,  all  ripe  and  grown, 

My  soul  shall  sing  its  Harvest  Home. 

—Susan  Coolidgew 


THE    LATTER    DAY    MARVEL. 

History  of  the  English  Mission  of  the  Reorganized  Cburch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 

Day  Saints,  daring  the  period  between  October  6,  1860,  to  June,  1864, 

embodying  the  labors  and  travels  of  Elder  Charles  Derry. 


ON  the  25th  of  November  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Elder 
Briggs  informing  me  that  he 
had  discussed  with  Owen  two  nights 
in  Wednesbury  and  three  nights  in 
Wolverhampton,  and  that  in  the  latter 
place  some  old  Latter  Day  Saints  had 
been  uncovered  and  they  were  inter- 
ested in  the  work. 

I  received  the  following  letter  from 
Brother  President  Smith:  Little 
Sioux,  Harrison  county,  Iowa,  October 
14,1863.  Bro.  Charles  Derry:— confer- 
ence having  convened  and  all  passing 
off  most  agreeably  and  instructively, 
and  having  a  few  leisure  moments,  I 
cast  my  mind  over  the  waters  and  find 
I  have  not  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
faithful  brother  towards  one  a 
stranger  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  For 
this  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  I  promise 
to  remedy  this  evil,    or,   rather,   to 


amend  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties^ 
and  remember  you  more  in  accordance 
with  the  active  love  of  a  brother. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
your  most  estimable  lady  during  the 
conference.  I  learn  that  she  is  well 
loved  by  the  Saints.  I  passed  through 
Glenwood  on  my  journey  here.  I 
thought  last  fall  that  this  was  the 
most  lonesome,  wild,  and  forsaken 
country  I  ever  saw.  Now  the  hills 
wear  a  familiar  aspect,  the  tone  is 
genial  and  happy,  the  faces  of  the 
Saints  are  bright  with  renewed  hope. 
Why,  even  the  outside  generations  of 
men  acknowledge  with  the  faintest 
shadow  of  fear  and  trembling  that 
there  is  a  palpable  reality  in  the  Lat- 
ter Day  Work. 

Such  a  deep  feeling  of  morality  I 
never  saw  pervade  any  community  as 
appeared  to  be  surrounding  our  con- 
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ference  session.  All  who  came  in 
•among  us  gave  us  the  encouraging 
word.  A  letter  was  received  from 
Bro.  Edmond  (in  Utah).  He  stated 
that  he  had  baptized  sixteen  and  that 
many  more  were  ready  to  go  forward. 
A  brother  by  the  name  of  Speight, 
irom  Leeds,  England,  came  through 
this  summer.  He  became  dissatisfied 
and  stopped  here,  attended  confer- 
•ence,  was  baptized  and  ordained  a 
seventy.  He  says  he  will  hasten  to 
England  as  soon  as  he  can,  also  Brother 
John  D.  Jones  of  Kewanee,  Illinois, 
told  me  he  would  go  to  England  in  the 
spring.  Brother  Loren  Babbit  pur- 
poses to  go  with  Brother  Tipler  of 
Pike  county,  Illinois.  Brother  Davis 
at  Montrose,  Lee  county,  Iowa,  pro- 
poses to  go  if  he  can  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements.  So  that  I  think 
you  will  either  receive  help  there  or 
the  liberty  to  return.  Much  good  is 
being  done  in  this  country  by  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  brethren,  and 
there  seems  to  be  in  all  the  elders  a 
more  efficient  determination  to  labor. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  accom- 
panied by  my  two  brothers,  *David 
and  Alexander,  and  the  reception  we 
-everwhere  met  with  was  very  flatter- 
ing to  the  vanity  of  young  minds,  but 
fortunately  for  us  we  are  led  to  re- 
member that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
latter-day  work  that  we  are  on  our 
probation  and  that,  as  we  build  up 
our  characters,  so  shall  we  be  loved 
and  esteemed  or  execrated  and  con- 
demned. 

We  were  sorry  that  Bro.  Briggs 
was  sick,  and  sorry  also  to  hear  of 
your  despondency.  We  are  continually 
lifting  up  our  prayers  to  God  for 
your  welfare  and  that  God  will  pros- 
per and  protect  you,  giving  you  every 
needed  blessing.  We  were  enabled 
through  the  labors  of  Bm.  Hatt  and 
Colby  Downs,  Young,  Medlock,  and 
others  to  arrest  the  westward  progress 
of  some  in  the  summer  trains,  and  the 

S respect  is  fair  for  a  good  work  in 
>maha  and  other  places  in  Nebraska. 
We  are  progressing  in  Nauvoo  and 
vicinity.  At  the  Ellison  settlement 
there  is  now  a  branch  of  the  church 
presided  over  by  Father  Pitt,  and 
much  good  is  being  done  all  over 
Hancock    county.      We,   at   Nauvoo, 


send  to  Brethren  Derry  and  Brings 
our  warmest  thanks  for  the  news  i^e 
have  frequently  received,  and  we  do 
assure  them  that  we  do  always  re- 
member the  English  missionaries  in 
all  our  prayers.  We  hope  for  yoixr 
safe  return  in  peace  and  with  good 
fruits  to  crown  your  labors.  For  this 
we  pray.  May  God  in  his  mercies 
give  you  hope,  knowledge,  and  po^w^er 
is  the  prayer  of  an  humble  servant  of 
Christ.  Bro.  Blair  joins  me  in  this 
letter  to  you.  Yours  in  much  hope  of 
salvation,  Joseph  Smith. 

I  will  here  say  Speight  never  put  in 
an  appearance  nor  reported  to  either 
of  us  to  my  knowledge  up  to  present 
date.  Neither  Babbit  nor  Tipler  came. 
If  Davis  did  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 
Bro.  John  D.  Jones  did  afterwards  g^o 
to  England  on  a  mission,  but  I  was 
not  there  then. 

The  foregoing  letter  did  me  great 
good,  and  I  feel  encouraged  to  do  all 
I  can  for  the  spread  of  truth.  I  con- 
tinued to  labor  in  the  Forest  of  Dean 
and  vicinity  until  the  1st  of  December. 
Then  I  went  to  Gloucester  and  found 
James  Wiltshire,  formerly  an  elder  in 
the  Brighamite  Church.  He  had  been 
to  Utah,  but,  seeing  the  state  of 
things  there,  he  returned  with  a  sad 
heart  to  his  native  land.  This  man 
had  been  in  very  good  circumstances 
before  he  went  to  Utah,  but  he  was 
reduced  to  poverty,  He  crossed  the 
sea  with  my  present  wife  on  the  way 
there.  He  received  me  kindly  and 
was  glad  to  see  me.  We  lived  near 
neighbors  in  Salt  Lake  City.  His 
wife  died  on  their  way  returning  to 
England.  He  buried  her  at  New  Or- 
leans. He  is  a  good  man  and  rejoices 
in  the  good  news  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion. 

On  the  2d  I  visited  a  Brighamite 
named  Jeffs.  He  forbade  me  to  speak 
against  polygamy  in  his  house,  but 
afterwards  consented  to  listen  and 
promised  to  pray  for  more  light. 
There  was  another  man  present  who 
abused  me.  and  after  bearing  my  tes- 
timony to  them  I  left  them. 

I  labored  in  Gloucester,  sharing  the 
hospitality  of  James  Wiltshire  until 
the  6th  when  he  and  I  went  to  Chel- 
tenham. We  attended  the  Brighamite 
meeting  where  I  met  a  man  named 
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Barrodell  who  had  been  to  Council 
BlofFs  on  his  way  to  Utah,  but*  had 
connected  himself  again  with  the 
Brigbamites.  I  had  a  good  talk  with 
him.  Se  asked  many  questions  which 
I  ansTv^ered  to  his  apparent  satisfac- 
tion. I  went  to  the  Brighamite  meet- 
ing again  and  told  them  my  mission, 
and  distributed  some  tracts  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  two  American  elders, 
one  John  Holman. 

I  tried  to  get  them  to  talk  with  me 
but  in  vain.  I  told  Mr.  Ho]  man  I  was 
the  man  whom  he  had  forbidden  the 
Saints  to  receive  under  the  penalty  of 
terrible  curses.  He  was  confuted, 
but  I  made  the  people  hear  my  state- 
ment. 

I  Tvent  from  Cheltenham  to  Tewkes- 
bury   to    hunt  up  some  of  the   lost 
skeep.     I  found  a  family  named  Sav- 
ag'e.     The    woman    was    a    sister  of 
Samuel    Price    of    the     North    Star 
branch,  Iowa.     She  made  me  welcome 
to  her  home.     I  preached  the  gospel 
to  her.     I  returned  to  Cheltenham  on 
the  8th  and  slept  at  Mr.  Ledyar's.    He 
was  a  friend  of  James  Wiltshire.     I 
found  a  man  named  Wilson  who  had 
been  to  Utah.     His  wife  treated  me 
very  kindly,  but  he  was  sullen  and 
^  told  me  I  need  not  trouble  about  him; 
for  he  should   never   have  anything 
to    do   with    Mormonism    again.      I 
talked  kindly  to  him  and  explained 
the   work  of  the  Reorganization  to 
him.     He  softened  down  and  invited 
me  to  eat  supper,  and  when  I  left  he 
walked  out  with  me   and  on  parting 
pressed  my  hand  and  asked  forgive- 
ness for  his  hard  speeches. 

On  the  tenth  of  December  I  visited 
Castle  Eaton  in  Wiltshire,  twenty 
miles  from  the  city  of  Cheltenham. 
Castle  Eaton  is  the  birthplace  and 
former  home  of  my  wife.  The  people 
of  the  village  received  me  kindly  on 
her  account,  as  she  seems  to  be  much 
loved  by  them.  I  visited  among  them 
and  preached  to  them.  They  offered 
but  little  opposition,  but  manifested 
no  anxiety  for  the  truth. 

On  the  13th  I  returned  to  Glouces- 
ter, and  was  kindly  entertained  by 
James  Wiltshire  who  now  promised  to 
be  baptized  on  my  next  visit.  We 
visited  a  Brighamite  named  Rodway. 
who  wanted  to  inquire  about  Utah, 


etc.  He  seemed  pleased  with  my  pre- 
sentations. I  visited  other  Brigham- 
ites  during  my  stay,  but  they  were 
not  willing  to  receive  the  truth. 

On  the  15th  I  returned  to  the  Forest 
of  Dean.  Bro.  James  Wiltshire  kindly 
assisted  me  to  go  there,  and  labored 
until  the  22d. 

One  night  I  had  the  foUowing^ 
dream :  I  saw  in  the  air  a  beautiful 
sea  in  the  form  of  the  globe,  and  in  it 
were  a  great  number  of  beautiful  fish, 
the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  That 
passed  away  and  I  saw  a  number  of 
cattle  and  beasts  of  various  kinds, 
after  which  I  thought  there  would  be 
an  army,  and  instantly  an  army  sprang 
into  view,  in  military  array.  They 
presented  a  most  grand  appearance. 
Their  uniform  was  the  richest  I  ever 
beheld.  It  did  not  dazzle,  but  it  was 
grandly  beautiful.  This  all  passed 
away  and  I  saw  no  more,  nor  was  any 
interpretation  given  me. 

On  the  22d,  Brother  John  Prowan 
and  I  started  for  the  conference  in 
Penndaryn,  Wales.  On  our  way  we 
visited  and  preached  to  what  Brig- 
hamites  we  found  and  to  all  who  were 
willing  to  hear,  and  Bro.  Prowan  was- 
privileged  to  see  what  a  traveling  el- 
der had  to  endure.  He  had  not 
thought  such  a  lot  was  a  hard  one. 
We  arrived  at  Penndaryn  on  the  25th, 
in  time  to  attend  a  tea  party  of  the 
Saints  where  two  hundred  and  forty* 
seven  people  sat  down  to  the  plenteous^ 
repast.  (All  were  not  Saints.)  The 
Saints  bade  me  a  hearty  welcome  to 
Wales  once  more.  Brethren  Briggs- 
and  Jeremiah  were  already  present. 
We  had  a  joyous  time,  some  beautiful 
singing,  and  good  instruction.  The 
Welsh  Saints  are  a  generous- hearted 
people  and  greatly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  full  of  faith  and  zeal, 
but  the  evils  of  Brighamism  had  dis- 
couraged them  and  caused  many  ta 
turn  from  the  truth  as  well  as  from 
the  error.  But  as  many  as  could  be 
reached  and  convinced  of  the  truth 
returned  to  their  old  love  and  devo- 
tion. 

On  the  26th  the  first  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Reorganized  Church  in 
the  British  Isles  was  held  in  Penn- 
daryn; Elder  Jason  W.  Briggs  in  the 
chair,  Charles  Derry  secretei^.     (The 
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minutes  of  this  conference  will  be 
found  in  the  Herald  for  February  1, 
1864.)  The  conference  lasted  two 
days.    Perfect  harmony  prevailed. 

On  the  28th  Elders  Briggs,  Jere- 
miah, and  Derry  ordained  Evan  Grif- 
:fiths  and  John  E.  M.  Prowan  to  the 
oflSce  of  elders.  I  sent  a  copy  of  the 
minutes  to  the  Reynolds  newspaper. 
During  this  year  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  souls  have  been  brought  into 
the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  this 
land,  and  most  of  them  are  exerting 
their  energies  to  roll  forth  the  little 
stone  that  Daniel  saw,  and  I  thank 
<Jod  for  the  good  that  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

My  heart  has  often  bled  with  an- 
guish, and  my  prayers  have  ascended 
in  all  the  earnestness  of  my  nature  to 
€rod,  since  I  landed  on  these  shores 
not  quite  one  year  ago.  The  way  has 
often  seemed  hedged  up  on  every 
hand,  but  through  the  blessings  of 
<jrod  and  the  labors  of  my  brethren, 
coupled  with  my  feeble  efforts,  some- 
thing has  been  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  planting  the  truth  once  more 
in  these  lands.  I  pray  that  all  may 
continue  to  hold  onto  the  rod  of  iron 
until  they  find  their  way  to  the  tree 
of  life. 

My  receipts  of  money  from  the  1st 
of  January  to  the  31st  of  December 
including  my  travels  from  Sandwich, 
Illinois,  to  New  York,  and  my  passage 
across  the  sea  to  Liverpool,  and  my 
expense  in  this  land  amount  to  twenty- 
four  pounds  and  sixteen  shillings. 

I  have  written  seventy-seven  letters, 
some  to  friends  in  America,  but  mostly 
doctrinal  letters  to  persons  in  various 
parts  of  this  country.  In  addition  to 
this  I  have  published  one  thousand  of 
Bro.  Joseph's  epistles,  at  my  own 
cost. 

I  have  received  no  financial  aid  from 
the  church  in  America.  Brethren 
Jeremiah  and  Briggs  kindly  gave  me 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  to  redeem 
my  overcoat  that  had  been  given  as 
security  for  money  to  secure  four 
Heralds  that  were  sent  from  America. 
I  4Lave  also  paid  out  of  the  above 
amount  the  rent  of  the  rooms  I  have 
occupied  to  preach  in. 

Up  to  this  time  I  have  only  ridden 
fifteen  miles  by  rail  and  it  was  paid  by 


some  of  the  Welsh  Saints,  or  I  should 
have  walked  that  distance.  So  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
have  practiced  the  greatest  economy 
I  could,  and  at  the  same  time  live  and 
labor.  Many  nights  I  have  gone  to 
bed  supperless.  and  many  nights  have 
had  no  bed.  Many  times  I  have  been 
compelled  to  travel  till  noon  without 
breakfast,  but  in  my  preservation 
from  lingering  disease  I  recognize  tbe 
hand  of  my  heavenly  Father. 

I  have  suffered  greatly  from  bad 
colds  and  at  times  from  weakness  in 
my  back,  contracted  in  infancy.  The 
greatest  troubles  I  have  endured  have 
been  from  false  brethren.  These 
would  indeed  cloud  my  mind,  but  they 
also  tended  to  lead  me  to  cling  nearer 
to  God.  And  now  I  bid  the  year  1863 
farewell  and  prepare  for  my  future 
campaign. 

January  1,  1864.— My  impression 
now  is  that  I  shall  have  completed  my 
mission  by  June  or  August  at  the 
latest,  and  Jason  has  intimated  that  I 
will  be  privileged  to  return  home 
when  I  desire  to  do  so.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  return  home  at  any  time,  but  I 
want  to  feel  that  I  have  the  approval 
of  God  and  my  own  conscience  and 
then  I  can  return  with  satisfaction.^ 
The  Welsh  Saints  have  kindly 
proffered  their  assistance  when  I  am 
ready  to  go  home.  I  pray  that  I  may 
be  endowed  with  greater  wisdom  and 
courage  for  my  labors  during  this 
year. 

I  continued  to  labor  among  the 
Welsh  until  the  12th  of  January.  I 
never  experienced  more  disinterested 
kindness  than  I  received  from  the 
Welsh  and  English  Saints  whom  it 
was  my  privilege  to  meet  in  Wales, 
and  I  shall  always  remember  them 
with  gratitude.  I  arrived  at  Newport 
in  Monmouthshire  on  the  12th  and 
visited  Mrs.  Nash  where  I  stayed  be- 
fore. She  had  rejected  Mormonism 
on  account  of  Brighamite  evils,  but 
she  treated  me  kindly.  I  learned  that 
the  Brighamites  had  a  meeting  in  the 
town.  I  found  the  meetinghouse  at 
the  home  of  a  Mr.  Marks.  It  was  too 
early  for  the  meeting  but  the  lady 
kindly  invited  me  in  to  wait  until 
meeting  time.  I  was  ushered  into  the 
sitting   room    where    I    found   two 
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Brighamite  elders,  Greorge  W.  Grant, 
and  a  son  of  Ezra  T.  Benson.  I  did 
not  li:now  them  prior  to  this.  I 
opened  conversation  with  Mr.  Grant 
on  the  subject  of  my  mission  and 
lianded  him  a  tract.  He  glanced  at 
it«  tben  handed  it  back,  remarking  that 
lie  did  not  want  such  a]30state  stuff. 

This  brougl^t  us  into  discussion, 
but  Mr.  Benson,  seeing  that  his 
friend  could  not  defend  his  position, 
concluded  he  would  insult  me,  and, 
after  branding  me  as  an  apostate,  he 
said  he  '*would  like  to  meet  me  on  the 
Platte  River  alone,  and  he  would  put 
me  under  the  water  as  he  had  done  to 
several  others." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  kindly  feel- 
ings and  told  him  that,  if  Brigham 
would  take  a  little  advice  from  me,  he 
would  keep  such  boys  as  he  at  home. 
He  then  attempted  to  put  me  out  of 
the  house,  but  as  it  was  now  meeting 
time,  and  I  knew  my  privileges,  I 
gave  him  to  understand  I  should  not 
leave  until  that  meeting  closed.  1  re- 
mained and  Grant  preached,  but  it 
was  a  rambling  and  spiritless  dis- 
course. 

When  he  sat  down,  Benson  arose 
with  a  pretended  apology,  after  which 
I   requested  the  privilege   of  a  ten 
minutes'  reply,   but  was  refused.    I 
then     offered     the    congregation     a 
pamphlet  each.      Not  one  dared    to 
take  them.     At  length  Grant,    who 
had  so  contemptuously  refused  one 
before,  now  asked  for  one.     I  gave 
him    one    and   then    all    the   people 
wanted  them  and  I  distributed  quite  a 
number  among  them.     As  the  meet- 
ing was  closed  I  turned  to  Mr.  Ben- 
son,  and    told    him    1    received   his 
pretended  apology  and  insult  '*as  the 
Doy  did  the  kick  from  the  donkey."   I 
must  here  say  that  Mr.  Grant  was  in 
the  main  quite  gentlemanly,  but  Ben- 
son  manifested    the    true    spirit    of 
Brighamism.        After     prayer      for 
guidance  I  concluded  to  leave  New- 
port.    On  my  way  back  to  the  Forest 
of  Dean  I  spent  two  nights  at  the 
home  of  my  wife's  brother,  Jo^ph 
Herbert.    I  was  treated  kindly.  They 
are  very  poor.     He  desires  to  go  to 
America,  but  his  wife  is  not  willing; 
so  they  must  plod  on  in  their  poverty. 
The  last  night  I  was  here  there  were 


noises  heard  in  the  air  like  the  sound 
of  a  waterfall  or  a  freight  train.  This 
was  noticed  in  the  Standard,  a  news- 
paper. 

The  18th  of  January  found  me  at 
Lidney  again.  During  my  journey 
from  Wales  I  visited  old  Saints  and 
Brighamites  wherever  I  could  find 
them,  but  many  were  so  situated  that 
I  could  not  see  them  only  at  nights, 
as  they  worked  away  from  home. 
Some  would  insult  me  and  some  few 
treated  me  with  kindness,  but  I  found 
very  little  opportunity  to  do  good 
among  them.  Many  will  have  to  go 
to  Utah  before  they  find  the  true  state 
of  things.  Then  they  will  regret  re- 
fusing my  advice. 

January  23.— -I  see  by  the  news- 
papers that  the  noises  in  the  air, 
spoken  of  above,  were  heard  in  vari- 
ous places,  and  that  they  were  the 
precursors  of  terrible  storms  at  sea. 
On  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
and  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  a  great 
number  of  vessels  were  lost.  A  great 
explosion  occurred  on  the  Mersey,  and 
the  report  is  said  to  have  been  as 
great  as  though  five  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery  had  been  fired  at  once.  Peo- 
ple many  miles  from  the  explosion 
were  so  terribly  alarmed  that  they 
ran  out  of  the  bouses  in  their  night 
clothes.  I  find  the  Devil  is  trying  to 
destroy  the  work  of  Grod  in  these 
parts. 

Some  nights  ago  I  dreamed  I  saw  a 
wildcat  and  I  thrust  a  two-pronged 
fork  through  his  body.  I  have  now 
found  what  I  believe  to  be  the  wild- 
cat, and  it  grieves  me  to  know 
that  one  who  had  appeared  so  kindly 
should  prove  to  be  just  the  opposite, 
and  was  seeking  to  destroy  me  under 
the  guise  of  friendship,  but  the  fact 
leads  me  to  greater  trust  in  God,  and 
I  think  these  things  are  essential  to 
my  perfection  in  righteousness.  I 
feel  greater  sorrow  for  the  individual 
than  I  do  for  myself. 

I  here  record  a  singular  dream  and 
its  outcome.  The  dream  was  told  me 
by  a  Sister  Morgan,  and  was  dreamed 
when  she  was  twenty  years  old.  She 
is  now  advanced  in  years.  She  said: 
**I  appeared  to  be  walkingv  along  the 
road  at  Newrun.  I  saw  an  ugly  man 
who  talked  with  me.    I  saw  him  enter 
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a  number  of  houses,  but  I  knew  not 
his  errand.  I  went  into  my  sister's 
house.  He  followed  me  there  and 
left  a  black  mark  on  the  door  post 
and  a  blank  white  paper  in  the  house. 
This  was  my  dream.  But  within  a 
year  from  that  night  there  was  a 
death  in  every  house  he  had  entered. 
In  the  house  where  I  then  lived  as  a 
servant  they  had  a  little  girl  that  was 
very  much  petted.  One  day  she  would 
go  out  to  buy  some  sweets.  They  soon 
after  found  h^r  by  a  stream  of  water 
and  brought  her  in.  She  went  three 
times  and  the  last  time  they  found  her 
drowned  in  the  little  stream  near  the 
house." 

I  continued  my  labors  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean  until  the  29  bh,  when  I  re- 
turned to  Gloucester,  where  on  the 
1st  of  February  I  baptized,  confirmed, 
and  ordained  to  the  ofiice  of  an  elder 
James  Wiltshire;  born  at  Box,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  England.  He  is 
forty -five  years  old,  and  a  noble,  in- 
telligent man,  mentioned  in  this  jour- 
nal before. 

The  Lidney  branch  kindly  sent  me 
eight  shillings.  Bro.  Wiltshire  and 
myself  went  and  preached  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Norton  to  half  a  dozen  Saints, 
or  some  who  had  been  members  of  the 
church.  They  seemed  to  believe  our 
testimony.  Elder  Wiltshire  will  hold 
meetings  with  them  and  I  trust  they 
will  soon  be  numbered  with  us.  They 
are  poor  people,  yet  they  felt  to  help 
me  by  their  little  means.  May  God 
reward  such.  I  remained  in  Glouces- 
ter and  vicinity  visiting  and  preach- 
ing to  old  Latter  Day  Saints,  but 
could  make  but  little  impression  on 
their  minds.  Some  few  received  the 
truth  gladly,  but  whether  they  will 
stand  out  on  the  Lorc^'s  side  remains 
to  be  seen. 

As  my  foot  was  very  lame,  I  was 
compelled  to  remain  with  Brother 
Wiltshire  until  the  16th  of  February, 
when  I  ventured  to  start  out  again. 
Elder  Wiltshire  treated  me  with  great 
kindness  during  my  stay  and  aided 
me  on  my  journey.  In  Cheltenham  I 
met  an  old  Mormon,  and  talked  with 
him,  and  he  told  me  he  could  not  en- 
courage me  in  my  work.  I  inquired 
his  reasons,  and  he  frankly  gave 
them,  but  when  I  left  him  he  confessed 


there  was  more  truth  on  my  side  than 
he  had  supposed,  and  he  said  he  iw^as 
determined  to  serve  God  and  ^w^oiild 
seek  his  guidance. 

I  went  to  Tewkesbury  where  I  -w^ls 
again  kindly  received  by  Mrs.  Savage. 
I  returned  to  the  scene  of  my  former 
labors  and  visited  and  preached  to  the 
Saints  and  friends  in  Stourbridgpe, 
Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  West  Brom- 
wich  and  Birmingham.  I  found  Satan 
had  been  busy  with  lying  rumors  anct 
scandalous  stories.  But  worse  than 
even  this,  some  who  should  have 
known  their  falsity  appeared  willing' 
to  believe  them. 

On  the  2d  of  March  Brother  Charles 
Sheen  went  with  me  to  see  Mr. 
Thomas  Taylor  in  Birmingham,  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  church,  but 
having  been  to  Utah  and  finding  there 
had  been  a  great  departure  from  the 
truth,  he  had  returned  to  his  native 
land  disgusted  and  discouraged. 
When  he  heard  the  truth  as  God  had 
revealed  it  at  the  first,  he  acknowl- 
edged it  with  gladness.  He  treated 
me  very  kindly  and  aided  me  with 
means. 

On  the  5th  of  March  I  met  with  Mr. 
W.  O.  Owens,  the  ** Anti-Mormon 
Lecturer."  Reports  had  reached  his 
ears  that  I  had  misrepresented  him  to 
the  injury  of  his  character,  and  this 
had  prevented  him  from  attending  the 
conference  in  Wales.  I  disabused  his 
mind  and  showed  that  I  had  not 
sought  to  injure  his  character;  but 
had  represented  him  as  he  represented 
himself,  in  opposition  to  the  work. 
He  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  and 
as  desirous  of  joining  the  church. 
Brother  James  Wiltshire  sent  me  a 
very  encouraging  letter  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  I  thought  of  returning^ 
home.  I  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettys 
of  Bilston,  who  received  me  kindly. 

Sister  Petty  told  me  she  had  been 
waiting  for  years  for  the  seed  of  Jo- 
seph to  take  his  place.  I  went  to 
Wolverhampton  and  found  shelter 
with  a  Mrs.  Wragg,  a  member  of  the 
Brighamite  Church.  There  has  un- 
fortunately been  a  separation  between 
her  and  her  husband  on  account  of  his 
polygamous  practices.  He  sees  his 
mistake,  but  is  in  such  a  dilemma  that 
he  can  hardly  free  himself.    This  sis- 
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ter  kindly  found  me  a  home  while  in 
Wolverhampton,  but  she  was  soon 
summoned  before  a  council  to  answer 
for  harboring  me  in  her  house  contrary 
to  the  counsel  of  the  elders.  She  re- 
quested me  to  answer  the  summons 
for  her  by  letter  as  from  her  and  to 
tell  them  she  should  not  obey  their 
summons.  She  believed  the  truth  as 
(Jod  had  revealed  it  and  could  not  ac- 
cept of  the  errors  that  had  crept  into 
the  church  under  Brigham  Young. 
They  expelled  her  from  their  church, 
which  expulsion  gave  her  joy.  / 

I  found  a  family  named  Wakeman 
which  belonged  to  the  Brighamite 
Church,  but  who  gladly  received  the 
truth,  and  treated  me  as  a  brother. 
Here  the  busy  tongue  of  lying  slander 
is  at  work,  but,  thank  God,  it  falls 
harmless  at  my  feet.  Were  it  truth 
they  are  peddling,  then  1  should  hang 
my  head  in  shame,  but  knowing  that 
it  is  false,  I  rejoice. 

I  am  preaching  in  rather  a  poor 
room  but  cannot  obtain  a  better  one 
at  the  present.  A  Mr.  Powel  is  tak- 
ing  some  interest  in  the  work,  also 


Levi  Woodward  and  family.  On  the 
10th  of  March  the  Petty  and  Wood- 
ward families  requested  me  to  write 
their  resignation  of  membership  in 
the  Brighamite  Church.  I  did  so.  I 
visited  an  old  time  warrior  for  truth 
named  Room.  He  gladly  received 
the  truth,  but  unfortunately  he  had 
given  way  to  the  demon  of  drink. 
May  God  help  him  to  overcome.  At 
this  time  The  Restorer  by  Jason  Briggs 
came  out.  It  speaks  out  in  a  manly 
way  and  plainly  points  out  the  path  of 
duty  to  all  professing  Saints.  May 
God  speed  it  on  its  mission  until  all 
in  this  land  have  seen  its  light  and  re- 
joice in  the  knowledge  of  its  truth. 
On  the  20th  I  baptized  ten  persons  in 
Wolverhampton.  I  visited  Willenhall 
in  search  of  Latter  Day  Saints  but 
found  none.  Wm.  Room  of  Bilston  gave 
in  his  name  for  baptism.  There  are 
many  cases  of  smallpox  in  these 
parts,  and  I  am  exposed  to  it,  but  my 
trust  is  in  God.  I  have  suffered  from 
sickness  a  great  deal  since  I  came 
into  this  land. 


Zion's  Religio-Literary. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 
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REANIMATED. 

"After  the  fierce  midsummer  all  ablaze 
Has  burned  itself  to  ashes,  and  expires 
In  the  intensity  of  its  own  fires. 
There  come  the  mellow,  mild,  St.  Martin  days 
Crowned  with  the  calm  of  peace.  ..." 

From  out  the  languor  of  heat's  oppreeeive  reign 
shall  arise  our  goals  revivified  by  autumn's  re- 
freshing zephyrs  whispering  the  story  of  life 
to  tinted  foliage  of  the  forests,  and  the  shade- 
trees  by  the  walk;  and  falling  on  our  pathway 
shall  the  vari-colored  leaves  call  for  outlook 
upon  future  prospects  and  nerve  each  heart  for 
the  conflict^and  infuse  new  life  into  our  "will," 
and  brace  our  souls  for  a  new  "campaign"  in 
the  ranks  of  our  Zion's  Religio-Literary  So- 
ciety! The  society  can  only  grow  in  useful- 
ness, power,  and  true  vitality  by  putting  into 
action  an  aggregation  of  good  desires. 
If  practical  results  are  to  flow  therefVom,  a 


practical  basis  must  exist,  out  from  which 
shall  rise  an  all-permeating  essence  of  life 
touching  life,  a  work  of  soul  responses  Good 
can  only  come  to  you  as  goodness  is  found  go- 
inj?  out  from  you  into  others.  By  no  rule  of 
logic  can  the  life  of  the  society  be  preserved 
aside  from  this.  The  world  is  empty,  and  if  a 
debt  of  gratitude  would  be  created  toward  us 
therefrom,  it  shall  only  be  paid  from  the  fact 
that  the  society  shall  reach  out  and  benefit  "the 
world."  "Ye  are  not  of  the  world,"  but  ye  are, 
nevertheless,  in  the  world,  and  by  contact  have 
to  do  with  it  in  all  its  concerns ! 

A  librarian  may  not  be  wiser  than  other 
men  merely  because  he  has  charge  of  books ; 
and  no  one  is  better  for  belonging  to  a  society 
unless  there  is  reciprocal  action  taking  place. 

The  Zion's  Religio- Literary  Society  is  to  be  a 
writer  of  "living  epistles"  that  shall  have  a  wide 
circulation,  enthusing,   awakening;     for   "he 
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teaches  who  gives,  and  he  learns  who  receives." 
We  require  the  sweetness  of  affections  that 
draw  people  toward  os.  Let  your  lives  beam 
with  sympathy,  glow  with  respect,  and  be  ex- 
clamations of  a  prudent  intimacy  that  belongs 
to  true  social  life. 

If  the  society  is  not  filled  with  ardor  of 
Christian  love,  then  it  will  have  the  frigidity 
of  selfishness ;  and  the  latter  will  kill,  while 
the  former  will  enlarge  its  life-giving  influence. 
Life  is  more  than  philosophy  and  greater  than 
any  theology. 

The  Zion's  Religio-Literary  Society  is  the 
outbursting  of  an  inspiration  that  shall,  if 
wisely  and  conservatively  carried  out,  do  more 
for  the  accomplishment  of  substantial  good 
than  any  society  we  know  of  organized  for 
young  people.  We  must  draw  out  the  heart 
and  sinew  of  our  fellows.  Our  relation  toward 
humanity  is  to  be  satisfied,  and  a  recognition 
of  that  relitionship  to  be  viewed  from  a  higher 
point  of  observation  than  that  couched  in  the 
impertinent  query:  "Am  1  my  brother's 
keeper?"  Our  ambition  to  do  good  must  not 
be  out  of  proportion  to  our  practical  force,  else 
we  will  find  the  futility  of  a  misdirected  zeal. 
While  we  are  not  to  be  "parlor  soldiers,"  yet 
we  should  remember,  or  know  that  strength  is 
born   from  the  strife  of  battle;    it  may  be 

evolved  from 

*'Our  endeavors, 
Our  valors  are  our  best  gods.'' 


READY  FOR  ACTION. 

We  will  soon  repeat  the  words :  "The  sum- 
met  is  ended,  the  harvest  past."  September 
will  very  likely  witness  the  reopening  of  all  the 
Zion's  Religio-Literary  societies  that  closed 
doors  until  after  the  *'heated  term"  had  passed. 
With  the  genial  autumnal  days  known  to 
Iowa's  latitude,  shall  come,  we  trust,  varied 
aspirations  and  inspirations  to  the  souls  of  our 
young  people  to  whom  are  intrusted  the  reins 
of  future  government.  All  alive  with  intelli- 
gent zeal,  awakened  with  earnest  activities  the 
autumn  and  winter  and  spring  months  may  be 
filled  with  bud  and  bloom  of  many  an  Intel- 
lectual  flower  whose  beauty  of  sentiment,  color- 
ing of  thought  and  fragrance  of  sweet  motives 
may  be  infused  into  the  atmosphere  of  "our 
society"  creating  an  enchanting  attractiveness 
that  shall  invite  the  attention  of  all  to  its 
growing  excellence  I 

Therefore,  be  ye  ready  to  give  your  best  at- 
tention, to  put  forth  your  best  efforts,  and  to 
gather  into  the  society  as  many  wiUing  workers 


as  possible;  lieing  members  not  for  tbe  sake 
alone  of  deriving  benefit  therefVom,  but  to  srleld 
of  the  strength  of  their  own  talent,  be  it  moch 
or  little. 

**Let  It  grow. 
That  which  the  upreaching  spirit  can  achieve 

The  grand  and  all  creative  forces  know ; 
They  will  assist  and  strengthen  as  tbe  light 
Lifts  up  the  acorn  to  the  oak  trees*  height.  '* 

To  smother  our  mental  fires  that  would  fiain 
break  forth  and  illuminate  all  our  way  ia  to 
walk  in  inexcusable  darkness.  No  one  may 
ever  fully  appreciate  his  inherent  capabilities 
for  good  and  progressive  action,  but  each  one 
may  l»e  worthy  of  the  commendation  that  he 
has  tried  to  utilize  his  talents  to  the  beet  ad- 
vantage possible.  Plants  grow  and  become 
beautiful  through  cultivation,  and  so  do  haman 
lives  and  power  of  mind. 

It  is  a  miptake  for  people  to  say  they  can- 
not :— 
^^Earth  has  no  claim  the  soul  cannot  contest. 

Know  thyself  part  of  the  eternal  source. 

And  naught  can  stand  before  thy  spirit^s  force ; 

The  souPs  diiriM  inheritance  is  best.^* 


PROXIMITY. 

* -Nearer  my  God  to  thee, 
Nearer  to  thee." 
These  words  may  be  sung  by  tongues  of  un- 
thinking  minds;   but   "there's   a   power"  of 
meaning  in  them ! 

Nearness  means  approximating  toward  im- 
press. There  is  an  exhilaration  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  dimne  inspiration.  The  porer 
emotions  of  the  soul  are  awakened  and  become 
strongly  impregnated  with  higher  thoughts  of 
existence  and  we  drift  away  from  temporals, 
the  grosser  material  forms  of  earth-ties,  and 
wing  our  way  into  realms  of  better  activities. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  gen  nine  profo^ese 
that  lies  not  Grod-ward.  If  he  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  truth,  knowledge,  understand iDg, 
then  to  get  nearer  unto  him  is  to  advance  in 
our  store  of  information  upon  all  things  that 
truly  enlighten  and  enhance  our  every  laudable 
interest. 

That  song  has  not  merely  to  do  with  oar 
emotional  natures,  but  also  with  our  intellec- 
tual faculties.  This  likeness  of  God  is  to  be 
properly  habilitated.  Our  intellectual  and 
active  powers  are  only  increased  as  our  afifec- 
tion  may  be  increased  for  all  that  is  right.  An 
absence  of  this  affection  lisults  in  sterility  of 
soul,  of  mind  I 

There  is  to  be  a  blending  with  God,  and 
where  this  is  found,  you  find  beauty  and  attrac- 
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iiyenesB  that  is  simply  admirable.  Oor  lives 
are  exalted  by  the  expression  of  good  ideas  in 
word  or  act.  Human  nature  is  not  so  poor  but 
that  the  qaalificationl.for  the  effecting  of  good 
can  be  found,  else  in  man  there  is  no  "like- 
ne8B"oiOod! 

Thoughts  are  substantial  things  and  intro- 
duce ne  into  new  provinces  of  positive  forms  of 
intelligence,  having  heights  and  depths  of  sur- 
prising rf>alities  that  confront  us  as  '*new  born 
poetry  of  God,"  everflowing,  extending  far  out 
calculating  to  lead  the  soul  toward  sublimer 
altitudes : — 

Nearer  my  Ood  to  thee. 

Nearer  to  thee ! 
In   this  these  are  personal  advantagesllfilled 
with   delightful  imagery,  charming,   graceful 
that  inflames  the  soul  with  supernal  ambition 
that  imitates  the  force  of  divine  efforts! 

There  have  been  and  are  denionf^trations  of 
this,  and  it  is  a  spiritual  reality,  and  it  influ- 
ences human  life  and  marks  a  channel  for  its 
onward  flow.  This  proximity  to  the  divine  is 
no  gilt-edge  theory.  The  soul  of  mankind 
poBsesees  the  grand  possibility,  and  the 
Religio  has  a  work  to  do  in  the  line  of  inten- 
sifying the  affections  of  mortal  life.  Our  belief 
is  affirmative  and  is  here  as  a  moral  neces- 
sity. Finite  experience  is  obliged  to  offer  its 
testimony.  If  this  work  is  enjoyed,  it  is  be- 
cause it  holds  the  power  to  create  the  taste 
that  can  make  it  enjoyable;  and  it  may  be  to 
that  extent  we  find  ourselves  coming  nearer  to 
God. 

If  he  is  the  sonrce  of  life,  and  w^'d  live 
fully,  we  then  have  need  to  get  nearer  the 
source;  and  all  the  work  of  the  society,  being 
of  such  a  nature  as  addresses  all  sides  of  human 
experience  and  emergency  radiating  from  four 
principal  points,  is  destined  to  do  for  the 
young  a  good  deed. 

MARRIED  A  TIPPLER. 

Read  before  Zion's  Religio-L^terary  Society, 
Lamoni,  Iowa,  by  Mamie  Elvin. 
This  is,  I  think,  a  solemn  subject,  and  needs 
much  sober,  earnest  thought;  for  to  the  maiden 
it  means  a  life  of  overflowing  joy  and  happiness, 
or  of  untold  darkness,  sorrow,  and  woe. 

You  who  have  lived  in  cities  have  seen  men 
who  have  been  drinking,  staggering  along  on 
the  sidewalk,  scolding  and  mutterinsr  away  to 
themselves,  perhaps  now  and  again  uttering  an 
oath.  To  yoti  this  seems  terrible ;  but  what  to 
his  wife  when  he  goes  home?  If  she  is  a 
mild,  quiet,  loving  wife,  she  meets  him  at  the 
door  with  a  kindly  smile,  to  make  him  think 


he  is  welcome,  and  perhaps  does  many  kind 
deeds  for  him,  but  he  is  too  much  overcome 
with  drink,  to  appreciate  them.  When  her 
duty  is  complete  and  he  is  sound  asleep, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  she  gives  vent 
to  her  feelings.  She  weeps  to  ease  her 
breaking  heart.  -She  sighs  for  happy  girl- 
hood days,  and  prays  to  the  God  who  hears 
the  humble  prayer,  to  have  mercy  on  her  rum- 
wrecked  husband.  Girls,  can  we  for  one  mo- 
ment think  of  this  being  our  condition  in  life? 
No!  we  cannot,  we  must  not  let  this  be  our  lot 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  very  costly  wedding 
took  place  in  the  town  where  I  resided.  The 
bride  was  a  wealthy  English  girl,  knowing 
nothing  of  care.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time, 
a  year  and  a  half  perhaps,  my  father,  in  com- 
pany with  another  elder,  chanced  to  be  driv- 
ing through  the  country.  It  was  a  very  cold 
day,  and  when  they  came  to  a  little  old  slab 
house,  they  stopped.  Upon  entering,  there 
was  a  thin,  pale-faced,  poorly  clad  woman, 
holding  her  babe,  but  a  few  weeks  old,  in  her 
arms  to  keep  it  from  freezing  to  death.  She 
was  at  once  recognized,  and  when  questioned 
a  little,  she  poured  forth  as  pitiful  a  tale  as 
mortal  can  tell.  She  said,  "My  husband  has 
pawned  all  of  my  jewelry  tor  drink.  I  have 
used  all  of  my  own  clothing  to  keep  my  baby 
warm,  and  now  he  has  left  us  to  die  alone." 

When  asked  why  she  did  not  inform  her 
parents  in  England,  she  replied,  "My  father's 
dog4  are  cared  for  better  than  I  am,  and  I 
can't  bear  to  have  him  know  how  I  am  living." 

In  only  so  short  a  time,  see  what  a  change 
came  to  this  once  bright,  happy  maiden,  now  a 
sad,  dejected  wife  and  mother! 

There  are  far  too  many  such  instances,  and 
how  can  it  be  helped? 

Some  say  that  if  a  young  lady  is  keeping 
company  with  a  young  man  who  drinks  and 
she  positively  refuses  to  marry  him  unless  he 
stops  drinking,  he  will  nearly  always  reform  at 
once,  but  often  after  he  has  won  her  and  married 
her,  he  goes  back  to  his  drinking. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  man's  taking  his 
first  glass  is  like  putting  the  corner  of  a  piece 
of  paper  in  the  fire— it  is  gone. 

**There'8  danger  in  one  glass ; 

Beware  lest  it  enslaves. 
They  who  have  drained  it  find,  alas, 
Too  often,  early  graves. 

''It  sparkles  to  allure 

With  Its  rich,  ruby  light; 

There  is  no  antidote  or  care, 

Only  its  course  to  fight. 

^'It  changes  men  to  brutes, 

Makes  women  bow  their  heads, 
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Fills  homes  with  anguish  and  want, 
And  takes  from  children  bread. 
''Then  dash  the  glass  away, 
And  from  the  serpent  flee ; 

Drink  pure  cold  water  day  by  day 
And  walk  God's  footstool  free.*' 

When  you  see  a  young  man  come  right  out 
and  resolve  by  God's  help  to  never  touch  the 
terrible  glass  again,  we  can  then  believe  that 
he  is  trying  and  intends  to  wholly  abstain. 

We  may  at  some  time  have  an  opportunity 
to  wield  some  influence  in  this  direction,  and 
if  we  do,  let  us  not  by  any  means  be  negligent 
in  so  doing. 

There  is  an  old  adage,  "Think  twice  before 
you  speak,"  and  in  marrying  we  believe  you 
should  think  many  times  before  acting;  for 
the  marriage  vow  is  sacred  and  is  for  life,  not 
just  for  a  little  while ;  and  if  one  marries  a  man 
who  drinks,  probably  very  little,  she  may  at 
some  time  be  such  a  miserable  wife  and  mother 
as  the  one  mentioned. 

Let  us  then  resolve,  as  one  before  us  has 
done,  **The  lips  that  touch  liquor  shall  never 
touch  mine." 


EDUCATION. 

Oration  by  Sr.  Rose  Williams,  of  High  School 

Graduation,  Magnolia,  Iowa,  June,  1894. 
^'Supreme  of  gods,  whose  power  we  flrst  address. 

This  plan  to  honor  and  these  laws  to  bless.'' 
All  over  this  fiiir  land  of  ours  may  be  found 
schools  of  learning  that  encircle  our  nation's 
brow  as  a  halo  of  glory.  From  out  their  hon- 
ored halls  pass  into  the  great  world  young  men 
and  maidens  endowed  with  such  intellectual 
attainments  as  shall  better  qualify  them  for 
life's  noble  pursuits. 

Right  education  reigns  as  the  goddess  su- 
preme over  all  civilized  nations.  The  extend- 
ing of  her  sceptre  is  the  granting  of  favor  unto 
all  who  desire  to  become  subjects  of  her  realm. 

The  avenues  Ishe  opens  unto  all  are  vested 
with  a  value  of  opportunity  colossal  in  magni- 
tude and  laden  with  garlands  of  intelligent 
worth.  The  advantages  proffered  the  youth  of 
our  day  in  the  channels  of  education  are  su- 
perior to  any  in  the  history  of  our  world.  And 
a  boy  or  girl  who  attains  manhood  or  woman- 
hood finding  his  talents  all  unimproved  is  to 
be  pitied  because  of  the  robbery  committed  by 
Tirtue  of  a  limited  foresight  that  distorted  his 
yiew,  and  prevented  the  power  of  his  judgment 
leaving  him  at  least  divested  of  that  he  other- 
wise might  have  enjoyed  in  blessing  his  life. 

Education  means  work,  constant  utilizing  of 
the  mind's  energy,  close  application  to  study, 


clearness  of  perception,  quickening  of  concep- 
tion, the  stimulating  of  the  memory,  the  en- 
larging of  the  understanding.  This  strengthens 
all  our  faculties  and  gives  rise  to  a  well-defined 
growth  of  mentality. 

Education  is  a  system  of  mining,  a  delving 
after  hidien  treasures,  requiring  an  effort  upon 
the  part  of  the  student.  To  be  educated  means 
to  oppose  all  opposite  tendencies  found  in  hu- 
man nature;  for  it  implies  growth  and  indi- 
cates struggle  against  downward  inclinations; 
for  retrogression  is  a  law  of  tremendous  influ- 
ence, and  progre?8  is  a  thing  only  to  be  reached 
by  perpetual  striving  for  the  goal  of  an  edu- 
cated life ! 

Education  aright  is  progression  ;  it  is  the  as- 
cending point  in  character,  the  inflection  that 
indicates  our  rising  proclivities.  No  upward 
movement  can  be  gained  by  inadvertency. 
The  heights  of  Mt.  Blanc  or  the  summit  of  an 
^tna  require  toil,  weariness,  and  the  per- 
severance of  a  strong  will ;  and  if  travelers 
will  risk  their  lives  in  order  to  witness 
the  rising  sun  from  their  dizzy  altitudes, 
how  much  more  should  the  youth  of  our 
country  labor  for  a  greater  consummation  of  a 
vastly  more  praiseworthy  order!  All  the  good 
that  hallows  our  world  and  that  has  blessed 
the  race  of  mankind  has  arisen  from  out 
the  depths  of  wisdom  resident  in  the  minds 
of  men  whose  intellect  was  touched  by  the 
finger  of  God  !  M  irvelous  have  been  and  are 
the  priceless  gems  scattered  at  our  feet  for 
our  inspection  and  embracement,  the  legacies 
of  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  kind. 

Education  is  the  power  that  moves  the  world. 
It  illumines  our  sky  of  mentality  from  horizon 
to  zenith.    It  is  that  power  that  casts  from  our 
shores  the  haunting  visions  of  superstition  and 
dethrones   from  human  hearts  the   otherwise 
vain  imaze  of  illiteracy.     It  is  the  beacon  light 
along   the  shores  of  mortality,  reflecting    its 
bright  rays  out  over  the  waters  of  unexplored 
or  yet  unfathomed  depths.     The  opening  of 
her  gates  to  a  city  of  golden  wealth  has  been 
the  conferment  of  a  divine  benediction  and  all 
'  who  will  may  enter  and  enjoy  the  viands  made 
ready  by  the  world's  great  benefactors. 
"Were  every  bill  a  precious  mine, 
And  golden  every  mountain, 
Were  all  the  rivers  fed  with  wine, 
By  tireless  fountains"— 
and  they  were  our;^,  possessed  as  wealth,  yet 
not  to  be  compared  are  they  with  a  mind  well 
stored  with  useful  knowledge  or  with  a  soul 
cultivated  under  the  graceful  touch  of  a  good 
education  well  need  and  generously  yet  hum- 
bly employed.  _  ;,The  former  may  perish  witb 
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the  nsing;  the  latter  goes  with  ub  always  and 
endures  forever. 

Education  is  not  confined  to  the  precincts  of 
a  building  alone  bnt  by  eternal  contact  also, 
and  means  action,  and  action  is  a  law  of  our 
being,  the  living  principle  that  carries  men 
and  nations  onward.  Hence  the  education  of 
to^ay  does  not  rest  solely  upon  that  of  the 
past;  for  the  educational  methods  of  to-day  are 
not  those  of  even  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

Astronomical  knowledge  is  larger  to-day 
than  when  taught  by  the  Chaldeans.  The 
sayings  of  David  the  Psalmist,  "Man  is  fear- 
fully and  wonderfblly  made,"  is  of  profounder 
meaning  than  when  he  expressed  the  thought. 
We  know  more  of  nature  and  of  her  silent 
forces  than  the  mystics  of  India  ever  knew. 
The  youth  of  to-day  may  be  better,  more 
clearly  educated  in  the  laws  of  nature  and 
about  God  than  when  Socrates  taught  the 
young  men  of  Athens. 

VTe  would  not  depreciate  the  education  of 
the  past,  but  we  consider  our  advanced  practi- 
•cal  courses  of  our  day  that  fit  young  men  and 
women  for  activity  in  our  world  of  varied  busi- 
ness qualities,  as  excelling  the  philosophies  of 
yore  that  impart  no  staple  element  to  our  real 
life  of  this,  the  nineteenth  century. 

Robertson,  the  historian,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
adopted  this  maxim,  "Life  without  learning  is 
death." 

Among  the  world's  great  educators  we  have 
Steele,  Prior,  Fickell,  Galileo,  Galvani,  Ariosto, 
Oiflford,  Chancer,  Cowley,  Samuel,  Bailey,  Darn, 
Sully.  These  men  labored  as  historians,  in 
materia  medica^  government,  as  scientific 
antiquarians,  philosophers,  and  astronomers. 

We  have  our  great  religious  edncators  such 
as  Luther,  Cramner,  Knox,  Tyndale,  Whit- 
field, the  Wesleys,  with  many  others. 

Education  calls  for  tact,  shrewdness,  perse- 
verance, devotedness,  courage,  self-control.  We 
need  to  aim  high  and  to  work  toward  a  com- 
mendable objective  point  No  other  way  is 
safe.  No  indifference  can  bring  a  worthy  re- 
ward ;  for  to  neglect  education  is  to  commit  a 
soicide. 

The  law  of  degeneration  is  univemally  pre- 
valent in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  No  plant  grows  or  blooms  healthily 
without  due  cultivation.  No  more  can  the 
mind  bear  the  impress  of  knowledge  without 
the  cultivation  educBtion  imposes. 

Every  person's  life  is  in  a  world  of  trial,  cir- 
cumstance, and  temptation.  The  law  of  edu- 
cation is  the  law  of  development,  and  the 
latter  is  made  possible  only  by  fighting  resist- 
ance; for,  if  we  do  not  draw  ourselves  upward, 


the  law  of  resistance  will  draw  us- downward » 
There  can  be  no  such  thiq|  as  knowing  the 
knowable  without  capacity  therefor  and  a  will 
to  explore  and  obtain.  Passiveness  is  often- 
times paralysis.  We  require  in  education 
aggressiveness,  and  stick-to-it-iveness. 

There  is  in  man  a  "law  of  gravitation,  a  bias 
toward  evil,"  and  "ignorance  is  an  evil."  Mind 
culture  is,  therefore,  a  necessity.  It  is  com- 
manded that  we  use  our  talents,  be  they  few  or 
many.  The  great  &cts  found  in  nature's 
storehouse  were  only  desisrned  to  be  known 
per  force  of  research  and  study ;  for  if  truth 
and  fact  are  worth  having,  they  are  worth 
striving  for.  Education  opens  the  doors  of  its 
treasury  to  all  those  who  will  knock  thereon, 
enter,  receive,  and  be  glorified. 

Only  one  result  can  follow  the  pursuance  of 
a  given  course  in  educational  matters.  All  the 
necessary  functions  of  our  life  must  be  called 
into  requisition  and  studiously  employed,  if 
the  mind  shall  be  stored  with  riches  that  en* 
compass  the  soul  with  intellectuality. 

We  are  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  free 
schools  really  form  a  bulwark  to  this  our  be- 
loved land,  and  that  the  law  of  civilization 
recognizes  that  a  strong  nation  shall  be  found 
only  in  the  education  of  its  people,  that  igno- 
rance is  criminal,  and  learning  honorable.  The 
steps  of  education  lead  up  to  a  temple  of  fame 
greater  than  a  Solomon's  temple  and  more 
stupendous  than  the  palaces  of  Nineveh. 

Education  is  the  offspring  of  wisdom,  the 
guardian  angel  of  childhood,  and  the  strong 
staff  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  She  holds 
in  her  hands  wealth  surpassing  the  mines  of 
Golconda.  We  mean  by  this  that  broad  edu- 
cation including  scientific,  social,  ethical,  and 
true  religious  thought,  upbuilding  one's  life  and 
character,  in  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  an 
image  of  God.    We  believe  this  as 

**The  thought  spontaneous  rising, 
Or  by  some  god  inspired.^' 


BLUEBELL   SIMILE. 

Dear  Rbadbbs  :  —  I  read  a  poem  this  morning 
about  the  bluebell,  and  there  I  found  such  an 
instructive  lesson  that  I  thought  I  would  try 
to  write  a  few  of  the  thoughts  that  came  to  my 
mind  after  reading  the  poem. 

In  simple  words  the  poet  tells  of  a  story  he 
had  heard  of  a  f>mall,  white  flower  which, 
years  ago,  bloomed  in  a  deep  "ravine.  There 
was  only  a  little  of  the  blue  sky  to  be  seen,  and 
at  night  there  was  one  bright  star  that  shone 
upon  this  fiower.  Day  by  day  the  floweret 
looked  at  the  blue  sky,  and  longed  to  be  like  it. 
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Each  night  it  watched  the  twinkling  star  that 
came  to  cheer  it  ||  its  lonely  abode.  At  last  a 
slow  change  came  over  the  flower.  0*er  the 
petals  there  crept  a  blueness  that  reminded  one 
of  the  sky,  and  in  the  center  of  the  flower 
there  was  a  tiny  star.  Thus  it  was  changed 
from  white  to  a  lovely  blue,  and  had  in  the 
center  of  its  dainty  chalice  a  star  that  seemed 
like  gold.  This  change  was  wrought  because 
it  had  continually  looked  at  the  eky  and  the 
star. 

"Ah,"  you  say,  "that  is  beautiful,  but  not 
true!" 

Well,  is  there  not  a  lesson  there  for  us? 
Listen  to  what  the  poet  would  have  us  learn:— 
"The  patient  child  whose  watchful  eye 
Strives  after  all  things  pure  and  high, 
Shall  take  their  image  by  and  by." 

Are  we  striving  for  the  pure  and  high  ?  If 
so,  then  we  may  hope  to  attain  to  that  towards 
which  our  longing,  watchful  eyes  are  looking. 
In  our  daily  life  are  we  taking  Christ,  the  pure 
and  holy  One,  for  our  example,  our  guide?  If 
so,  then  may  we  hope  to  become  like  him.  If 
he  is  our  guide,  we  will  study  his  life  and  learn 
of  him,  for  he  has  said,  "Take  my  yoke  upon 
yoo,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  •  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart"  It  we  look  unto  him,  we 
will  find  the  help  that  we  so  much  need  in  this 
life  which  often  seems  so  full  of  sorrow  and 
care.  By  always  taking  him  for  our  guide  our 
natures  will  gradually  change,  we  will  become 
Christlike  in  our  character.  Our  whole  aim 
and  purpose  in  life  will  be  changed,  and  we 
will  be  ready  to  give  our  service  to  the  Master, 
and  like  him  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Think  of  his  life,  how  devoted  to  the  service 
of  others,  how  completely  given  to  the  work 
the  Father  had  sent  him  to  do,  how  replete 
with  good  works,  with  labor  for  his  disciples, 
how  he  sufiered  that  mankind  might  be  bene- 
fited, that  they  might  live.  Then  think  of  our 
own  life.  Where  are  we  standing?  How  often 
we  fail  to  look  at  our  guide,  and  let  our  minds 
be  taken  up  with  worldly  cares  and  pleasures, 
and  we  fail  to  take  his  image! 

We  have  been  given  life  here  in  this  beau- 
tiful world.  How  are  we  using  it?  Are  we 
seeking  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ  or  are 
we  so  taken  up  with  carnal  thoughts  and 
works  that  we  feel  we  have  no  time  to  give  to 
the  Master  ?  We  fear  that  he  will  not  own  us 
and  bless  us,  if  our  mind  is  wholly  occupied 
.  with  worldly  things,  and  our  time  and  talents 
not  spent  in  his  .pervice.  Will  he  not  let  us 
seek  for  our  reward  where  we  have  wrought? 

Let  us  not  think  that  after  we  have  entered 
his  service  we  can  then  sit  with  folded  hands. 


No,  it  is  a  life  work  in  which  we  have  engapred* 
We  are  burdened  with  care  and  with  work, 
and  we  know  not  what  to  leave  undone,  but 
can  we  not  find  time  for  a  more  faithfal  and 
earnest  study  of  God's  word,  and  let  those 
words  become  ours  that  we  may  be  more  able 
to  tell  of  this  glorious  cause  ? 

Many  times  have  I  felt  sad  because  I  could 
not  more  readily  defend  the  faith  when  othera 
have  spoken  against  it  and  have  presented  dif- 
ferent views,  or  that  I  could  not  more  ftilly 
and  clearly  explain  the  belief  of  the  Saints. 
Lately  I  have  felt  condemned  for  not  making 
a  more  careful  study  of  God's  word.  If  we 
study  and  try  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with 
the  law  of  the  Lord  and  do  our  part,  then  may 
we  expect  the  Lord  to  help  us  If  we  do  not 
do  our  part,  we  ought  not  to  expect  him  to  give 
us  help. 

'  I  wish  that  all  could  have  been  in  Lamoni 
last  General  Conference  and  could  have  beard 
the  words  which  were  spoken  by  one  of  the 
fieiithfnl  ministers  of  Christ  on  this  subject, 
"Work  out  your  own  salvation  "  At  that  time 
I  saw  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  neces- 
sity of  our  studying  God's  word,  if  we  wanted 
a  knowledge  of  it,  and  wanted  our  lives  to  be- 
come more  like  Christ's  life.  Our  safety,  our 
knowledge  depends  on  our  own  works. 

In  studving  the  life  of  our  Savior,  we  find 
that  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  prayer. 
Let  us  not  expect  to  become  like  him  unless 
we  commune  often  with  Grod.  There  is  oar 
strength.  When  all  else  fails  us  there  is  one 
who  will  ever  be  ready  to  help  us.  He  it  is 
who,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  trial,  can  give  ne 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  and 
enable  us  to  ptand  firm  and  to  patiently  trost 
to  his  guiding  protection  until  the  light  agaia 
dawns  upon  our  pathway.  Let  us  not  forget 
to  commune  with  God;  for  we  cannot  grow  in 
grace  and  in  spiritual  strength  if  we  neglect 
prayer.  Our  prayers  may  not  always  be  an- 
swered in  the  way  and  at  the  time  that  we 
wish,  but  the  Spirit  will  be  given  us  to  help  ns 
to  trust  in  the  Lord.  Sometimes  the  trials, 
sorrows,  and  temptations  of  life  are  so  great 
that  we  feel  that  we  cannot  endure;  but  in 
reading  the  life  of  Christ,  when  he  was  aboot 
to  leave  his  disciples  we  find  that  he  prayed 
for  them  What  did  he  pray?  That  they 
might  leave  the  world  and  be  free  from  the 
trials  and  temptations?  No,  he  prayed  that 
they  might  be  kept  from  the  evil,  that  they 
might  have  strength  to  endure.  He  prayed 
this  for  all  who  might  become  his  disciples. 
AVhen  tried  and  tempted  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  endure  when  we  think  of  his  prayer  for  os^ 
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and  aa  he  prayed  for  ue,  let'  as  pray  for  onr- 
selvee.  As  we  eee  the  *'perilou8  times"  wbich 
were  spoken  of  by  one  of  old,  let  us  pray  that 
we  naay  be  kept  from  all  evil,  and  have 
strength  to  endare  all  things,  if  need  be,  until 
he  comes  whose  right  it  is  to  reign. 


Then  may  we  have  brought  our  lives  into 
harmony  with  that  of  the  Divine  One  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  dwell  with  him,  and  be 
fitted  for  that  eternal  rest  when  this  earth  is 
purified  and  redeemed. 

Nettie  I.  Heavbneu 


Daughters  of  Zion. 

MRS.  C.  B.  KBLLEY,  EDITOR. 

'*Unlty  of  work  is  the  hope  of  our  cause/' 


ONLY  A  WOMAN! 

**Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,  go  and  sin  no 
more!" 

These  words  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
is  to  follow,  and  the  writer  takes  up  her  pen 
in  behalf  of  her  fallen  sisters,  for  many,  very 
many  reasons. 

Some  of  our  Christian  (?)  self-righteous 
women  shrink  with  horror,  from  contact  with 
such  a  one,  while  they  would,  and  do,  wel- 
come the  men  who  help  keep  her  in  that  de- 
testable position. 

Daughters  of  Zion,  is  it  right?  Did  not  He 
who  said,  '^though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  I 
shall  make  them  like  snow"  condemn  such 
proceedings,  and  do  we  not  find  in  his  exam- 
ples the  keynote  of  what  our  actions  should 
be?  We  do  not  get  any  false  ideas  of  virtue 
from  the  great,  loving  heart  which  said,  "Go 
and  sin  no  more"  after  he  had  self-convicted 
her  accusers. 

Recognizing  ttiis  position  of  womankind, 
the  question  comes.  What  actual  labor  can  we 
do  to  help  them?  There  are  few,  very  few  to 
extend  the  hand  of  loving  sympathy,  charity, 
or  kindness  to  the  fallen  ones;  shall  the 
Daughters  of  Zion  endeavor  to  lighten  as  far 
as  they  are  able  this  burden  of  Christendom? 
Prom  the  hearts  of  many  true-hearted  women 
comes  the  response — yes — and  now  see  you  to 
it,  that  not  by  a  single  word  or  deed  will  you 
add  to  the  sorrows  of  womankind.  We, 
women,  enshrined  in  the  homes  where  love 
and  manhood  hold  sway,  can  but  little  realize 
the  sufferings,  bodily  and  mental,  of  these 
poor  unfortunates.  At  some  time  or  other 
they  too  have  had  a  mother's  loving  care,  and 
think  you  not  that  at  moments  must  come 
the  remembrance  of  what  life  once  was?  And 
if  that  mother  be  dead,  what  agony  must  fill 
the  heart  of  the  daughter  as  she  thinks  of  her 
position  to-day  so  vastly  different  from  that. 


when  in  the  stillness  of  the  early  evening  she 
knelt  at  mother's  knee,  and  lisped  her 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  tbee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep/' 

Such  moments  must  come,  and  do,  and  then 
can  you  measure  the  weight  of  her  agony,  her 
most  bitter  woe,  or  bear  those  sobs  of  una- 
vailable anguish — **0,  God!  would  I  bad  died 
when  I  was  a  child!" 

Few  think  how  oft  they  wish  to  leave  those 
hells  where  they  are  chained,  how  oft  they 
climb  to  the  edge,  and  looking  out  on  a  purer, 
better  womanhood,  long  for  a  better  and 
purer  life;  how  they  long  for  some  loving. 
Christlike  band  extended  to  help  them. 

But  alas!  alas!  self-righteousness  is  too 
easily  contaminated.  It  is  always  thinking 
of  self,  and  what  will  the  world  say,  what  will 
it  think  if  I  speak  to  her;  can  I  afford  to  have 
even  a  whisper  about  my  character?  And 
yet,  do  you  realize,  my  sisters,  that  the  pros- 
tituting of  the  body  to  immoral  purposes,  for 
the  procuring  of  dress  or  bread,  is  not  the 
only  prostitution  of  the  spirit?  It  is  not  the 
only  sin.  She  that  thinks  only  of  self,  revel- 
ing in  comparative  luxury  and  ease  while  her 
sister  is  debauched  in  sin,  striving  for  what 
she  considers  the  luxuries  of  life,  is  prosti- 
tuting her  soul  to  Satan?  She  who  stands 
by,  not  caring  or  thinking  of  that  other  one 
in  all  her  guilt  and  misery  with  means  to  as- 
sist her  sister  to  rise  from  her  degraded,  un- 
happy condition,  and  fails  to  do  it,  but  uses 
those  means  to  gratify  vanity  and  pride,  to 
gratify  self  alone,  is  guilty,  must  be  guilty  in 
the  eyes  of  Him  who  has  said,  ''Inasmuch  as 
ye  do  it  unto  one  of  these  the  least  of  my  lit- 
tle ones  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Theories  are  good,  teaching  is  good,  but 
practical  examples  are  better,  and  if  you,  if 
I  can  assist  only  one  woman  to  lead  a  better 
life,  bring  her  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ's  sav- 
ing doctrine,  what  then  shall  be  our   joy. 
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when  we  meet  the  Father?  Think  you  it 
could  be  measured,  and  know  you  not  that 
Christ  himself  said  there  was  more  rejoicing 
in  heaven  over  the  one  that  repented  than 
over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  went  not  astray? 

Let  us  not  condemn  them,  rather  let  us 
exercise  charity,  and  try  to  lift  them  up;  let 
us  love  them  truly,  and  not  rest  satisfied 
until  we  have  brought  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  light  and  love  of  God's  truth,  the  com- 
forter of  the  soul  and  the  knowledge  of  a 
Father  who  is  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
even  the  least  of  his  creatures,  and  the  won- 
derful strength  and  tenderness  of  him  who  is 
mighty  to  save! 

What  a  noble  title  is  this — Daughters  of 
Zion — and  high  above  all  glories  will  be  the 
crown  bestowed  upon  those  who  in  this  life 
have  not  only  endeavored  to  prevent,  but 
have  sought  to  save.  No  greater,  nobler  work 
can  be  attempted,  and  such  labors  must  in- 
deed meet  with  the  approving  recognition  of 
Him  who  desires  that  not  one  should  perish, 
and  the  praise  and  cooperation  of  right  think- 
ing men  and  women. 

It  is  time  snch  a  beneficent  work  was  com- 
meRced.  And  who  are  they  who  have  put 
their  Bhoulders  to  the  wheel?  The  Daugh- 
ters of  Zion !  Many  have  been  the  grateful 
recognitions  of  the  aid  given  through  the 
leaflets,  while  others  have  expressed  their 
contempt,  and  declared  their  opposition 
to  such  teachings,  yet,  would  it  be  right  to 
desist  from  such  labor?    No ! 

The  children  in  Zion  to-day  (old  and 
young)  are  in  need,  sore  need,  of  more  light, 
knowledge.  How  many  of  you  who  sing,  "Tis 
a  glorious  thing  to  be,  in  the  light,  in  the 
light''  realize  that  by  the  means  of  these 
leaflets  and  the  Daughters  of  Zion  organiza- 
tion, light  is  being  bestowed  on  the  great 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  motherhood,  and 
the  grand  touch-stone  of  the  fhtnre  virtues  of 
our  children  lie  enshrined  in  the  education 
you  and  I  are  receiving  today ! 

In  considering  this  question  of  our  down- 
trodden sisters,  this  thought  comes  to  us ;  pos- 
sibly they  were  not  properly  educated,  were 
not  guarded  as  lovingly,  as  carefully  as  they 
should  have  been;  then,  who  shall  judge? 
Only  him  who  judgeth  neither  after  the  sight 
of  the  eye,  nor  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  who 
searches  the  deep  and  hidden  things  of  the 
heart. 

Should  we  not  then  strive  to  proflt  by  every 
good  word  of  counsel  and  advice?  You  who 
have  looked  askance  at  ihe  dififerent  '^Lieaflets" 
and  do  not  understand  the  workings  of  the 


Daughters  of  Zion,  consider  it,  I  pray  you,  your 
duty  to  become  conversant  with  the  aim  of 
the  organization. 

It  is  a  noble  one,  and  having  once  beconse 
interested,  you  can  but  give  it  your  heartj- 
assistance.  Much  has  been  written  of  pre- 
natal influence;  too  much  can  never  be  said  on 
the  subject,  but  a  theme  of  like  importance  is 
the  care  of  those  now  intrusted  to  our  guidance 
and  counsel. 

Mothers  should  guard  their  boys  and  girls 
jealously;  secure  your  husband's  assistance  and 
by  the  integrity  and  purity  of  your  conduct 
and  admonitions,  command  the  respect  and 
love  of  your  children. 

Mighty  is  the  power  of  influence !  Wield  it 
then  in  the  war  of  right,  love,  charity,  and 
mercy  against  one  of  the  worst  evils  that  has 
ever  cast  its  shadow  over  Christianity. 

Let  us  as  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  com- 
mence at  home;  in  our  immediate  circle.  If 
we  know  of  an  erring  sister  striving  now  to 
live  righteously,  let  it  be  our  duty  to  assist 
her ;  gather  not  your  skirts  around  you,  speak 
coldly  to  her,  and  evidence  by  such  actions 
that  you  have  not  love ;  ''greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this  that  he  giveth  his  life  for  his 
friend."  We  are  not  to  lay  down  our  lives,  bnt 
we  are  to  live  them,  helping,  aiding,  assisting, 
all  we  can.  Our  souls  must  ever  be  filled  with 
love  and  charity ;  we  must  not  condemn 
others  for  th*^  part  they  are  guilty  of  in  all  ex- 
isting crime,  but  must  ever  strive  to  bring  the 
erring  and  darkened,  sin-sick  soul  back  to  the 
light  of  knowledge,  to  purity  of  life. 

Judge  we  oureelves  first  and'  it  will  have  a 
wonderful  effect  in  lightening  the  weight  of 
our  judgment  on  the  unfortunate  and  outcast. 

Let  us  not  condemn;  let  us  try  to  redeem 

them,  let  us  exercise  love,  and  prove  ourselves 

children  of  our  Father  in  heaven.     If  he  has 

been  so  long  loving  and  kind  to  us,  how  much 

more  should  we  be  to  every  unfortunate  being, 

thus  glorifying  him  by  striving  to  be  like  him! 

Etta  M.  Izatt. 
8t.  Louis,  Aug.  8, 1894. 


THE  MOTHER'S  FAULT. 

^'I  DO  not  know  why  this  little  child  is  so 
selfish,"  said  a  mother  talking  with  the 
writer  about  the  difficulty  of  impressing  her 
child'  4  mind  with  any  noble,  generous  feeling. 
Seeing  her  little  daughter  growing  more 
and  more  disagreeably  exacting,  she  had 
been  trying  to  give  her  the  hour^  of  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  was  eager  to  gather  all  the 
help  she  could  from  every  source. 
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Yet  she,  dear  lovely  woman  that  she  was, 
did  not  know  why  her  child  was  selfish.    She 
had  only  wakened  late  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  so.     Everybody  else  who  knew  that  home 
knew  why.    When  that  little  girl  was  a  baby 
she   cried  or  screamed  for  everything   she 
wanted  and  she  got  everything  for  which  she 
cried.       If  her  older  brother  had  a  cake  or  a 
toy   she  grasped  it  and  he  was  told  that  he 
must  g^ive  it  up  because  she  was  the  baby. 
At  the  table  she  was  helped  first,  to  save  the 
clamor  she  would  make  if  she  had  to  wait.  If 
her   mother  was  engaged  with  a  guest  the 
child  resented  the  fact  that  attention  was  di- 
verted  from  herself  and  pulled  and  fretted 
until  the  mother  took  her  on  her  lap  and  the 
^xiest  turned  the  conversation  to  the  child's 
lovely  curls  and  sweet  eyes  and  pretty  frock. 
Thus,  day  after  day,  the  little   life  was 
nourished  on  indulgence  and  flattery,  until, 
at  six  years  of  ago,  the  child's  will  had  be- 
come so  domineering  and  her  ways  such  a 
terror  that  the  mother  was  eager  to^  learn 
how  to  undo  the  mischief  she  had  herself  un- 
wittingly wroufirht. 

Alas,  that  so  much  of  this  undoing  has  to 
come  into  the  training  of  our  little  ones! 


HOW  SHALL  WE  GOVERN  OUR 

CHILDREN? 

(Concluded  from  last  month.) 

It  is  a  truism  that  interesting  occupation 
prevents  dissension,  and  that  idle  fingers  are 
the  Devil's  tools. 

A  child  who  is  good  and  happy  during 
school  time,  with  its  regular  hours  and  alter- 
nated work  and  play,  often  becomes,  in  vaca- 
tion, fretful,  sulky,  discontented,  and  in  arms 
against  the  entire  world. 

The  discipline  of  work,  if  of  a  proper  kind, 
of  a' kind  in  which  success  is  not  too  long  de- 
layed, is  sure  and  eflScacious.  Success,  if  the 
fruit  of  one's  own  efforts,  is  so  sweet  that  oife 
longs  for  more  of  the  work  which  produced  it. 

The  reverse  of  the  medal  may  be  seen  here 
also.  The  knotted  thread  which  breaks  if 
pulled  too  impatiently;  the  dropped  stitches 
that  make  rough,  uneven  places  in  the  pat- 
tern; the  sail  which  was  wrongly  placed  and 
will  not  propel  the  boat;  the  pile  of  withered 
leaves  which  was  not  removed,  and  which  the 
wind  scattered  over  the  garden, — are  not  all 
these  concrete  moral  lessons  in  patience,  ac- 
curacy, and  carefulness? 

We  may  safely  appeal  to  public  opinion, 
sometimes,  in  dealing  with  children.  The 
chief  object  in  doing  this  **is  to  create  a  con- 


stantly advancing  ideal  toward  which  the 
child  is  attracted,  and  thereby  to  gain  a  con- 
stantly increasing  effort  on  his  part  to  realize 
this  ideal."  Tbere  comes  a  time  in  the  child's 
development  when  he  begins  to  realize  his 
own  individuality,  and  longs  to  see  it  recog- 
nized by  others.  The  views  of  life,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  about  him,  are  clearly 
noted,  and  he  desires  to  so  shape  his  conduct 
as  to  be  in  harmony  with  them.  If  he  sees 
that  tale-bearing  and  cowardice  are  looked 
upon  with  disgust  by  his  comrades,  he  will  be 
a  very  Spartan  in  his  laconicism  and  courage; 
if  his  father  and  older  brothers  can  bear  pain 
without  wincing,  then  he  will  not  cry  when 
he  hurts  himself. 

Oftentimes  he  is  obdurate  when  reproved 
in  private  for  a  fault,  but  when  brought  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  disapproval  of  other  children, 
he  is  chagrined,  repents,  and  makes  atone- 
ment. He  is  uneasy  under  the  adverse  ver- 
dict of  a  large  company,  but  the  condemnation 
of  one  person  did  not  weigh  with  him.  It  is 
usually  not  wise,  however,  to  appeal  to  public 
opinion  in  this  way.  save  on  an  abstract  ques- 
tion, as  the  child  loses  his  self-respect,  and 
becomes  degraded  in  his  own  eyes,  if  his  fault 
is  trumpeted  abroad. 

Stories  of  brave  deeds,  poems  of  heroism, 
self-sacrifice,  and  loyalty,  have  their  places  in 
creating  a  sentiment  of  ideality  in  the  child's 
breast, — a  sentiment  which  remains  fixed 
sometimes,  even  though  it  be  not  in  harmony 
with  the  fi  eling  of  the  majority. 

Now  and  then  some  noble  soul  is  born,  some 
hero  so  thrilled  with  the  ideal  that  he  rises 
far  above  the  public  sentiment  of  his  day;  but 
usually  we  count  him  great  who  overtops  his 
fellows  by  an  inch  or  two,  and  he  who  falls 
much  below  the  level  of  ordinary  feeling  is 
esteemed  as  almost  beyond  hope. 

To  seek  for  the  approval  of  others,  even 
though  they  embody  our  highest  ideals,  is 
truly  not  the  loftiest  form  of  aspiration;  but 
it  is  one  round  in  the  ladder  which  leads  to 
that  higher  feeling,  the  desire  for  the  bene- 
diction of  the  spirit-principle  within  us. 

Although  discipline  by  means  of  fear,  as 
the  word  is  commonly  used,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned,  yet  there  is  a  **godly 
fear"  of  which  the  Bible  speaks,  which  cer- 
tainly has  its  place  among  incentives  in  will- 
training.  The  child  has  not  attained  as  yet, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  ourselves  have 
done  so,  to  that  supreme  excellence  of  love 
which  absolutely  oasteth  out  fear. 

A  writer  of  great  moral  insight  says:  "Has 
not  the  law  of  seed  and  flower,  cause  and  effect, 
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the  law  of  continuity  which  hinds  the  uni- 
verse together,  a  tone  of  severity?  It  has 
surely,  like  all  righteous  law,  and  carries  with 
it  a  legitimate  and  wholesome  fear.  If  we 
are  to  reap  what  we  have  sown,  some,  perhaps 
most  of  us,  may  dread  the  harvest." 

The  child  shrinks  from  the  disapproval  of 
the  loved  parent  or  teacher.  By  so  much 
the  more  as  he  reverences  and  respects  those 
"in  authprity  over  him"  does  he  dread  to  do 
that  which  he  knows  they  would  condemn.  If 
he  has  been  led  to  expect  natural  retributions, 
he  will  have  a  wholesome  fear  of 'putting  his 
hand  in  the  fire,  since  he  knows  the  inevita- 
ble consequences.  He  understands  that  it  is 
folly  to  expect  that  wrong  can  be  done  with 
impunity,  and  shrinks  In  terror  from  com- 
mitting a  sin  whose  consequences  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  should  escape.  He  knows  well 
that  there  are  other  punishments  save  those 
of  the  body,  and  he  has  felt  the  anguish  which 
follows  self-condemnation.  "There  is  noth- 
ing degrading  in  such  fear,  but  a  heart-search- 
ing reverence  and  awe  in  the  sincere  and 
humble  conviction  that  God's  law  is  every- 
where." 

Such  are  some  of  the  false  and  some  of  the 
true  motives  which  can  be  appealed  to  in 
will-training,  but  there  are  various  points  in 
their  practical  application  which  may  well 
be  considered. 

May  we  not  question  whether  we  are  not 
frequently  too  exacting  with  children,— too 
much  given  to  fault-finding?  Were  it  not 
that  the  business  of  play  is  so  engrossing  to 
them,  and  life  so  fascinating  a  matter  on  the 
whole, — were  it  not  for  these  qualifying  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  harass  many  of  them 
into  dark  cynicism  and  misanthropy  at  a  very 
early  age.  I  marvel  at  the  scrupulous  exact- 
ness in  regard  to  truth,  the  fine  sense  of  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong,  which  we 
require  of  an  unfledged  human  being  who 
would  be  puzzled  to  explain  to  us  the  differ- 
ence between  a  "hawk  and  a  handsaw,"  who 
lives  in  the  realm  of  the  imagination,  and 
whose  view  of  the  world  is  that  of  a  great 
play-house  furnished  for  his  benefit.  If  we 
were  one  half  as  punctilious  and  as  hyper- 
critical in  our  judgment  of  ourselves,  we 
should  be  found  guilty  In  short  order,  and  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  on  a  vast  number  of 
counts. 

There  are  many  comparatively  small  faults 
in  children  which  it  is  wise  not  to  sec  at  all. 
They  are  mere  temporary  failings,  tiny  drops 
which  will  evaporate  if  quietly  left  in  the 
sunshine,  but  which,  if  opposed,  will  gather 


strength  for  a  formidable  current.  If  we 
would  sometimes  apply  Tolstoi's  doctrine  c€ 
non-resistance  to  children,  if  we  would  over- 
look the  small  transgression  and  quietly  sup- 
ply another  vent  for  the  troublesome  activity, 
there  would  be  le^s  clashing  of  wills,  and  less 
raising  of  an  evil  spirit,  which  gains  wonder- 
ful strength  while  in  action. 

Do  we  not  often  use  an  arbitrary  and  a 
threatening  manner  In  our  commands  to 
children,  when  a  calm,  gentle  request,  in  a 
tone  of  expectant  confidence,  would  gain  obe- 
dience far  more  quickly  and  pleasantly? 

Some  natures  are  antagonized  by  the  shadow 
of  a  threat,  even  If  it  accompanies  a  reasona- 
ble order:  and  if  .we  acknowledge  that  the  oil 
of  courtesy  is  k  valuable  lubricator  in  our  deal- 
ings with  grown  people,  it  seems  proper  to 
suppose  that  it  would  not  be  entirely  useless 
with  children.  We  cannot  expect  to  get  from 
them  what  we  do  not  give  ourselves,  and  it  is 
idle  to  imagine  that  we  can  address  them  as 
we  would  a  disobedient  do^,  and  be  answered 
in  tones  of  dulcet  harmony. 

Again,  what  possible  harm  can  there  be  In 
sometimes  giving  reasons  for  commands, 
when  they  are  such  as  the  child  would  appre- 
ciate? We  do  not  desire  to  bring  him  up 
under  martial  rule;  and  if  he  feels  the  wisdom 
of  the  order  issued,  he  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  obey  it  pleasantly.  Cases  may  fre- 
quently occur  in  which  reasons  either  could 
not  properly  be  given,  or  would  be  beyond 
the  child's  power  of  comprehension:  but  if 
our  treatment  of  him  has  been  uniformly 
frank  and  affectionate,  he  will  cheerfully 
obey,  believing  that,  as  our  commands  have 
been  reasonable  heretofore,  there  is  good 
cause  to  suppose  they  may  still  be  so. 

Educational  opinion  tends,  more  and  more 
every  day,  to  the  absolute  conviction  that  the 
natural  punishment,  the  effect  which  follows 
the  cause,  is  the  only  one  which  can  safely  be 
used  with  children. 

This  is  the  method  of  Nature,  severe  and 
unrelenting  it  may  be,  but  calm,  firm,  and 
purely  just.  He  who  sows  the  wind  must 
reap  the  whirlwind,  and  he  who  sows  thistles 
may  be  well  assured  that  he  will  never  gather 
figs  as  his  harvest.  The  feeling  of  continuity, 
of  sequence,  is  naturally  strong  in  the  child: 
and  if  we  would  lead  him  to  appreciate  that 
the  law  is  as  absolute  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  world,  we  shall  find  the  ground  al- 
ready prepared  for  our  purpose. 

Much  transgression  of  moral  law  in  later 
years  is  due  to  the  fatal  hope  in  the  evil- 
doer's mind  that  he  will  be  able  to  escape 
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the  consequences  of  his  sin.  Ck>uld  we  make 
it  clear  from  the  beginning  of  life  that  there 
is  DO  sucli  escape,  that  the  mills  of  the  gods 
will  grind  at  last,  though  the  hopper  stand 
empty  for  many  a  year,  —  could  we  make 
this  an  absolute  conviction  of  the  mind,  I 
am  assured  that  it"  would  greatly  tend  to 
lessen  crime. 

And  tills  is  one  of  the  defects  of  arbitrary 
puDlsbment  that  it  is  sometimes  withheld 
when  tlie  heart  of  the  judge  melts  over  the 
sinner,  leading  him  to  expect  other  possible 
exemptions  in  the  future.  Is  it  not  some- 
times g^iven  in  anger,  also,  when  the  culprit 
clearly  sees  it  to  be  disproportionate  to  the 
crime? 

Here  appears  the  advantage  of  the  natural 
punishment,— it  is  never  withheld   in  weak 
affection,   it  is  never  given  in  anger,  it  is 
entirely  disassociated  from  personal  feeling. 
No    poisoned   arrow    of    injustice    remains 
rankling:  in  the  child's  breast:  no  rebellious 
feeling:  that  the  parent  has  taken  advantage 
ol  his  superior  strength  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment:   it  is  perceived  to  be  absolutely  /air, 
and,  being  fair,  it  must  be,  although  painful, 
yet  satisfactory  to  that  sense  of  justice  which 
is  a  passion  of  childhood. 

Our  American   children  are  as  precocious 
in  will-power  as   they  are  keen-witted,  and 
they  need  a  special    discipline,     ^he   cour- 
age, activity,  and  pioneer  spirit  of  the  fathers, 
exercised  in  hewing  their  way  through  vir- 
gin forests,  hunting  wild  beasts  in  mountain 
solitudes,    opening   up    undeveloped    lands, 
proBpecting   for   metals    through    trackless 
plains,  choosing  their  own  vocations,  helping 
to  govern  their  country,— all  these  things 
have  reacted  upon  the  children,  and  they  are 
thoroughly  independent,  feeling  the  need  of 
caring  for  themselves  when  hardly  able  to 
toddle. 

Intrust  this  precocious  bundle  of  nerves 
and  individuality  to  a  person  of  weak  will 
or  feeble  intelligence,  and  the  child  promptly 
becomes  his  ruler.  The  power  of  strong 
volition  becomes  caprice,  he  does  not  learn 
the  habit  of  obedience,  and  thus  valuable 
directive  power  is  lost  to  the  world. 

"The  lowest  classes  of  society,"  says  Dr. 
Harris,  "are  the  lowest,  not  because  there 
is  any  organized  conspiracy  to  keep  them 
down,  but  because  they  are  lacking  in  di- 
rective power."    The  jails,  the  prisons,  the 


reformatories,  are  filled  with  men  who  are 
there  because  they  were  weak,  more  than 
because  they  were  evil.  If  the  right  disci- 
pline in  home  and  school  had  been  given 
them,  they  would  never  have  become  the 
charge  of  the  nation.  Thus  we  waste  force 
constantly,  force  of  mind  and  of  spirit  suffi- 
cient to  move  mountains,  because  we  do  not 
insist  that  every  child  shall  exercise  his 
"inherited  right,"  which  is,  "that  he  be 
taught  to  obey." 

It  is  a  grave  subject,  this  of  will-training^ 
the  gravest  perhaps  that  we  can  consider, 
and  its  deepest  waters  lie  far  below  the 
sounding  of  my  plummet.  Some  of  the 
principles,  however,  on  which  it  rests  are  as 
firmly  fixed  as  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  which 
remains  changeless  though  the  waves  con- 
tinually shift  above:— 

1.  If  we  can  but  cultivate  the  habit  of  do- 
ing right,  we  enlist  in  our  service  one  of  the 
strongest  of  human  agencies.  Its  momen- 
tum is  so  great  that  it  may  propel  the  child 
into  the  course  of  duty  before  he  has  time 
to  discuss  the  question,  or  to  parley  with  his 
conscience  concerning  it. 

2.  We  must  remember  that  "force  of 
character  is  cumulative,  and  all  the  foregone 
days  of  virtue  work  their  health  into  this." 
The  task  need  not  be  begun  afresh  each 
morning:  yesterday's  strokes  are  still  there, 
and  to-day's  efforts  will  make  the  carving 
deeper  and  bolder. 

3.  We  may  compel  the  body  to  carry  out 
an  order,  the  fingers  to  perform  a  task:  but 
this  is  mere  slavish  compliance.  True  obe- 
dience can  never  be  enforced;  it  is  the 
fruit  of  the  reason  and  the  will,  the  free 
glad  offering  of  the  spirit. 

4.  Though  many  motives  have  their  place 
in  early  will-training,  —  love  of  approval, 
deference  to  public  opinion,  the  influence  of 
beauty,  hopeful  occupation,  respect  and  rev- 
erence for  those  in  authority,— yet  these  are 
all  preparatory,  the  preliminary  exercises, 
which  must  be  well  practiced  before  the  soul 
can  spread  her  wings  Into  the  blue. 

5.  There  is  but  one  true  and  final  motive 
to  good  conduct,  and  that  is  a  hunger  in  the 
soul  of  man  for  the  blessing  of  the  spirit, 
a  ceaseless  longing  to  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  everlasting  and  eter- 
nal right. 
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'*Clear  thoughts  patiently  worked  out  and  freely  interchanged  before  action  is  called  for,  are  the  only 
means  of  making  that  action  wise,  permanent,  and  affective.'' 

Once  familiar  with  theSe  little  ways  yoa  are 
helped  to  a  deeper  insight  into  the  character  of 
each  one,  to  get  nearer  to  them,  love  them 
more,  feel  your  responeibility  more  keenly,  and 
realize  that  you  have  a  part  in  the  training  of 
these  children  for  eternal  life.  "How  do  yoo 
keep  order?" 

In  a  class  of  seventy-five  or  one  hundred 
this  is  somewhat  difficult  when  the  children 
are  very  young.  The  personal  study  of  which 
we  have  spoken  will  help  in  this.  During  the 
week  some  can  be  asked  to  help  the  teacher, 
others  who  have  a  fine  sense  of  honor  can  be 
touched  in  that  way.  And  by  writing  and  giv- 
ing it  to  each  one  all  can  be  encouraged  to 
learn  their  golden  text  at  home,  so  they  will 
be  interested  in  telling  it.  Children  are  al- 
ways glad  to  tell  what  they  know.  And  m 
child  that  is  interested  can  be  kept  at  work 
and  will  generally  be  as  orderly  as  there  is  any 
need  for.  In  smaller  classes  the  same  rule 
holds  good  Keep  them  busy.  Tell  of  the  les- 
son in  such  an  animated  way  that  your  face  as 
well  as  your  voice  will  express  the  interest  you 
feel  in  it.  This  will  attract  them  and  nearly 
always  hold  their  attention.  Then  call  it  back 
from  them,  what  you  have  been  telling,  by 
questions  which  will  help  them,  will  teach 
them  to  think.  "Socrates  was  constantly  in- 
tent on  making  his  pupils  independent  and 
self-reliant.  He  did  not  value  results  of  instruc- 
tion that  were  merely  handed  over,  already 
complete  by  the  teacher  to  the  pupil.  He 
never  talked  long  without  interrupting  him- 
self to  make  sure  of  the  attention  and  interest 
of  his  pupils  by  asking  them  some  question. 
His  teaching  was  talking  back  and  forth. 
Conversation." 

The  greatest  help  in  teaching  is  to  know 
your  lesson  so  thoroughly  that  no  book  is 
necessary.  Have  the  point  yoa  wish  the  chil- 
dren to  remember  thoroughly  fixed  in  year 
own  mind  and  do  not  wander  away  from  it 
Be  satisfied  if  you  can  make  one  point  clear  to 
the  children  each  Sunday. 

A  teacher,  who  has  lately  taken  up  primary 
work,  was  stopped  in  her  talk  one  Sabbath 
morning  by  a  little  one  who  said,  **Teacber, 
you  tell  us  so  much  I  can't  remember  it." 
The  teacher  said  she  felt  the  rebuke  and  in  her 
heart  resolved  to  try  harder  than  ever  before 
to  make  her  lessons  "food''  for  the  little  ones. 


"And  the  waves  circle  round" 
SOWING. 

BY  MRS.  B.  J.  SIMONSOX. 

Sowing  good  seed  in  the  heart-soil, 
Seeds  of  God's  truth  and  love ; 

To  grow,  and  blossom,  and  ripen 
For  the  beautiful  kingdom  above. 

Sowing  God's  love  in  the  heart-soil ; 

And  early  let  it  be  sown, 
Before  the  thorns  of  temptation 

And  thistles  of  sin  have  grown. 

Sabbath  school  workers  from  Lamoni  are 
spreading  the  leaven  abroad,  helping  to  organ- 
ize schools  and  to  bring  them  into  the  associa- 
tion. We  hear  by  letter  of  the  good  being 
done  and  are  requested  to  help  in  Primary 
work.  Some  have  been  using  other  books  for 
teaching  the  children  but  are  thinking  now 
**that  perhaps  the  lesson  in  the  ^Quarteiiy^ 
simplified  would  be  more  beneficial  for  them." 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  can  do  better  work 
when  working  together,  and  the  lessons  ap- 
proved by  the  association  which  is  recognized 
by  the  church  should  be  taught  in  Sunday 
fichools.  Then  too,  we  keep  in  touch  with  the 
work,  teachers,  and  scholars.  It  seems  best  that 
the  questions  thus  asked  be  answered,  and  the 
help  solicited  be  given,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power  to  do  so,  through  this  department. 

"One  has  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  great 
many  different  dispositions."  "How  do  yoa  do 
it?" 

Life  in  the  primary  class  is  a  coi\tinual  study 
of  character  because  new  scholars  are  con- 
stantly coming,  and  the  teacher  in  order  to 
govern  with  love  must  become  fiamiliar  with 
the  difi'erent  traits  of  each.  Like  the  "Good 
Shepherd"  we  must  "gently  lead,"  yet  while 
we  are  going  slowly  "according  to  the  pace  of 
the  children"  there  will  be  some  who  need 
urging,  some  holding  back,  others  a  little  stub- 
bom  who  need  wise  and  gentle  care,  others 
again  inclined  to  be  pettish  who  roust  be  left 
to  think  until  they  see  the  class  working,  when 
they  forget  themselves  and  become  interested, 
and  some  who  are  shy  and  need  a  kindly  letting 
alone  until  they  become  acquainted.  Always 
excepting  a  bright,  pleasant  word  to  each  one 
as  a  greeting  if  your  class  is  small  and  a  general 
expression  of  pleasure  at  meeting  again  if  it  is 
a  large  one. 
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Let  us  all  profit  by  this  bit  of  wiedom.  Do  not 
expect  the  children  to  understand  at  Sunday 
school  what  they  would  not  at  home.  Talk  to 
theoQ  juBt  as  simply.  If  they  do  not  seem  to 
enter  into  your  thought  ''take  another  tack''  as 
a  milor  would  say,  and  perhaps  you  can  make 
it  plainer.  Never  use  a  word  of  two  syllables 
where  a  word  of  one  syllable  will  answer. 
Did  you  ever  think  that  a  conscientious 
teacher  is  bound  to  leave  the  impress  of  her 
character  apon  the  class  she  teaches  f  Does  it 
seem  strange?  Do  not  companions  influence 
each  other,  and  think  you  the  children  do  not 
watch  the  teacher  whom  ihey  love,  and  feel 
the  silent  power  of  her  lifrt? 

I  am  sure  the  teacher  feels  this.  For  the 
search  lights  at  the  "Fair"  could  not  compare 
in  power  to  the  confiding,  trustful  looks  in  the 
eyes  of  the  children  who  think  their  teacher 
nearly  perfect,  while  she,  knowing  her  many 
failares,  is  constrained  to  ask  a  merciful  Father 
for  help  to  be  more  worthy,  that  not  a  stum- 
bling block  may  be  laid  in  the  way  of  these 
little  ones  coming  to  Christ. 

We  c'.nnotdraw  water  out  of  empty  wells;  no 
more  can  we  teach  until  we  have  first  learned 
— as  Mary  did— at  Jesus'  feet.  "How  can  you 
teach  the  lessons  in  the  Quarterly  to  very  little 
ones?" 

When  they  are  interesting  stories  as  now,  it 
is  comparatively  easy-  'The  walk  to  Emmans" 
gives  as  all  the  scope  anyone  can  want  for  the 
sweetest  of  Bible  stories.    We  made  a  map  of 
Palestine  on  the  board.  (You  can  make  one  on  a 
lai^e  sheet  of  brown  paper  and  tack  a  strip  of 
narrow  pine  edging  at  the  top  to  roll  it  on 
when  not  in  use,  or  u«e  the  map  in  the  Quar- 
terly.)   We  asked  the  children  first  the  name  of 
the  country,  then  the  name  of  each  division  in  it. 
This  we  always  do  "by  way  of  remembrance." 
Then  we  had  a  quick  review  of  the  previous 
lesson  and  asked  where    the  disciples  were. 
Having  located  them  in  Jerusalem,  we  then 
asked  in  what  part  of  Palestine  Jerusalem  was 
situated.     Then  we  told  the  story  of  how  two 
disciples  with  love  in  their  hearts  and  feeling 
very   sad,  were   walking  from   Jerusalem  to 
their  home  at  Emmaus.    (This  new  place  we 
located  on  the  map  by  a  circle,  as  Jerusalem 
had  previously  been  located  by  a  cross.) 

We  told  of  the  long  way,  seven  miles,  and 
asked  if  they  had  ever  walked  so  far.  Told  of 
the  stranger  who  drew  near  and  asked  the  two 
disciples  what  they  were  talking  about  to 
make  them  so  sad,  and  their  surprise  that  he 
seemed  not  to  know.  80  they  told  him  about 
the  way  the  Jews  had  taken  Jesus  and  crucified 
him.    Their  hearts  were  full  of  sorrow.    It 


seemed  to  them  everybody  must  know  of  this 
cruel  thing.  That  Jesus,  their  Master,  their 
Lord,  had  been  hung  upon  the  cross  to  die. 
(Tested  their  memory  a  little  here,  to  see  if 
they  had  learned  the  story  of  the  betrayal  and 
the  death  of  Christ.) 

After  they  had  told  him  about  it,  the 
stranger  began  to  talk  to  them  of  Christ  whom 
they  loved,  and  told  them  all  that  the  Scrip- 
tures said  about  him. 

The  two  disciples  loved  to  hear  him  talk. 
They  said  it  made  their  hearts  burn.  When 
they  came  to  their  own  home  they  would  not 
let  him  go  any  further  but  said  to  him.  Stay 
with  UP.  •* Abide  with  us."  So  he  went  in 
and  when  they  sat  down  to  supper  he  asked 
the  blessing,  and  then  they  knew  it  was  Christ 
who  had  been  dead. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  he  was  ''taken  up  out 
of  their  sight"  as  soon  as  they  knew  who  he 
was,  but  don't  you  think  they  were  very  glad 
to  see  him  once  more?  He  had  promised 
them  that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead  but 
they  had  forgotten. 

Next  Sunday  our  lefson  will  tell  us  what 
these  men  did  after  Jesus  was  taken  away. 
After  the  lesson  was  over  we  had  some  of  the 
very  little  ones  point  to  the  diflTerent  places  on 
the  map  of  which  mention  had  been  made  in 
the  lesson  and  called  forth  from  the  class  the 
story.  Taking  it  first  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
time  Christ  was  known  to  the  disciples  and 
again  leading  back.  How  did  the  disciples 
know  that  the  stranger  was  Christ?  How  did 
it  happen  that  he  sat  down  to  supper  with 
them?  How  long  had  they  been  together? 
What  had  they  been  talking  about?  From 
what  place  did  they  start  to  walk?  To  what 
placet  Children  will  usually  understand  and 
remember  a  story  if  told  in  a  very  simple  way, 
but  there  have  been  lessons  which  were  so  full 
that  we  select  just  one  thought  for  the  children 
to  remember  and  try  to  teach  them  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  stand  out  bright  and  clear. 

(To  be  cootinued.) 


KINDNESS  V8,  HARSHNESS. 

Read  Before  the  Sunday  Scbooi  ConveDtion,  at 
Armstrong,  Kansas,  June  8.  1894. 

In  order  to  successfully  teach  a  class  we  must 
have  the  attention  of  the  scholars.  How  to 
obtain  and  retain  their  attention,  under  all 
circumstances,  is  a  question  of  no  little  im- 
portance to  Sunday  school  teachers.  One 
means  often  used  is  kindness.  Many  times  an 
Inattentive  scholar  hears  his  name  spoken  in 
a  gentle  tone  and  turns  to  see  what  is  wanted; 
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he  beholds  such  a  pleasant  expression  upon 
the  teacher's  face  that  he  can  hardly  help 
but  listen  to  and  try  to  answer  the  question 
that  follows.  In  tryln^^  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion he  becomes  interested  and  is  anxious  to 
learn  what  he  can  of  the  remainder  of  the 
lesson.  Some  others  may  not  be  so  easily  in- 
terested and  it  may  be  necessary  to  speak  to 
them  quite  frequently,  but  if  we  always  speak 
kindly  to  them  they  will  eventually  learn 
that  the  teacher  has  an  interest  in  them,  and 
they  will  listen  through  respect  if  for  no 
other  reason,  when  they  will  be  quite  sure  to 
become  interested  in  the  lesson.  It  may  be 
very  bard  to  get  a  certain  few  interested,  but 
if  we  are  patient  and  continue  to  be  kind  to 
them,  not  only  in  the  Sunday  school,  but 
wherever  and  whenever  we  may  meet  them, 
always  having  a  kind  word  and  a  pleasant 
smile  for  them,  we  will  have  the  consolation 
of  never  having  given  them  any  reason  to 
disrespect  the  Sunday  school,  or  anyone  en- 
gaged in  that  work,  and  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance they  will  become  more  or  less 
interested,  at  times  at  least,  and  our  efforts 
in  their  behalf  will  not  be  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful. In  some  cases  we  may  not  be  able 
to  see  where  our  persistent  efforts  are  doing 
any  good  whatever,  yet,  in  after  years  when 
those  who  are  now  our  pupils  shall  have 
grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  many 
kind  words  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher, 
fitly  spoken,  may  have  an  influence  upon 
their  lives  that  will  cause  us  to  rejoice  when 
we  are  permitted  to  behold  the  treasures  we 
have  laid  up  "where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal.'* 

Another  means  sometimes  used  to  gain  the 
attention  of  a  scholar  is  harshness.  When 
he  does  not  pay  good  attention  to  the  lesson, 
when  first  spoken  to,  the  teacher  thinks  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  a  little  harshly  in  order  to 
show  authority  or  to  intimidate  the  scholar. 
Very  often  those  who  take  pride  in  good  be- 
havior, or  have  a  desire  to  do  what  is  right, 
will  make  a  greater  effort  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  teacher  when  his  harsh  words 
cause  them  to  realize  that  they  are  annoying 
him.  Others,  whose  parents  have  always 
been  very  strict  with  them  in  regard  to  their 
oonduct  at  Sunday  school,  will  be  very  care- 
ful about  their  actions  for  fear  the  teacher 
will  become  angry  with  them  and  tell  papa 
or  mamma.  While  some  who  are  quite  timid 
and  do  not  care  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
class  will  keep  quiet:  and  those  of  them 
whose  circumstances  almost  compel  them  to 


attend  that  particular  school  or  none  at  aU 
will  give  more  or  less  heed  to  such  repri- 
mands until  they  become  accustomed  to  theuL, 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  still  mor^ 
harsh  until  the  teacher  has  reached  his  limit 
and  the  pupil  pays  no  attention  to  him.  But 
those  who  may  go  where  they  please  will 
soon  seek  a  school  where  the  teacher  is  not 
so  cross. 

And  we  occasionally  meet  one  who  will 
answer  back  and  make  more  disturbaaoe  In 
the  class  than  if  not  spoken  to  at  all.  After 
a  few  such  fruitless  efforts  the  teacher  is 
heard  to  make  use  of  an  expression  most,  if 
not  all.  of  us  have  heard,  "I  would  just  like 
to  have  one  or  two  of  my  scholars  in  day 
school  a  little  while."  Or,  perhaps  they  will 
give  up  the  class  in  despair,  and  that,  too, 
without  having  gained  the  love  and  respect 
of  the  pupils,  or  given  them  cause  to  honor 
and  respect  the  Sunday  school  work.  And  if 
they  continue  to  receive  such  treatment  they 
will  soon  form  a  dislike  for  the  Sunday  sotiod 
and  will  endeavor  to  find  a  more  pleasant 
place  to  spend  their  time. 

When  we  compare  the  effect  of  kindness  in 
the  Sunday  school  with  that  of  harshness  we 
can  readily  see  that  much  better  and  more 
lasting   results  are  to  be  obtained  through 
kindness.    But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  we 
should  .be  kind.     We  are  commanded  to  be 
**kind  one  to  another,''  and  does  this  not  ap- 
ply equally  as  forcibly  to  teacher  and  pupil 
as  anyone  else?    We  always  try  to  admonish 
our  scholars,  and  especially  in  the  primary 
classes,  to  be  kind  to  each  other,  but  how  can 
we  expect  them  to  heed  the  admonition  if  we 
do  not  set  the  example  and  practice  what  we 
teach?    Jeremiah  says,  **Tho  Lord  hath  ap- 
peared of  old  unto  me,  saying.  Yea,  I  have 
loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love;  there- 
fore with  loving-kindness  have  I  drawn  thee." 
The  Psalmist  David,  says,  '^Because  thy  lov- 
ing-kindness is  better  than  life,  my  lips  shall 
praise  thee."    If  the  loving- kindness  of  God 
has  such  an  influence  upon  his  prophets,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  we  so  live 
that  we  may  have  a  portion  of  this  Godlike 
loving-kindness  it  will  have  a  similar  effect 
upon  our  scholars?     The  Apostle  Paul,  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthian  brethren,  says  that 
"Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind."    If 
this  be  true  and  we  are  not  kind,  we  have  not 
charity.    And  when  we  read  the  previous 
verse,  **And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to 
be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth 
me  nothing,"  we  may  understand  about  how 
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much  our  efTorte  will  profit  us  if  we  have  not 
charity.  This  alone  ought  to  be  a  suffieient 
incentive  to  cause  us  to  put  forth  a  great 
-effort  to  always  try  to  be  kind,  and  especially 
in  teaching  a  Sunday  school  class. 

Bat,  Bays  one,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult 

for  one  to  be  so  kind  and  patient  when  we 

cannot  see  that  our  kindness  is  having  any 

effect.     This  may  be  true,  but  if  we  will  stop 

and  thinJcj  it  will  not  be  so  hard.    Just  think 

that  sooie  have  much  different  dispositions 

from  others,  and  that  it  is  about  as  easy  for 

some  to  be  quiet  and  attentive  for  an  hour  as 

it  iB  for  others  two  or  three  minutes.     Also, 

let  us  remember  that  we  do  not  always  know 

the  surroundings  of  our  scholars,  and  many 

times  they  are  not  as  we  think  they  are,  or 

as  they  should  be.    We  ought  not  to  expAt 

children  to  obey  us  when  they  do  not  obey 

their  parents;   or  to  be  quiet  and  orderly  in 

school  when  they  are  not  taught  to  be  so  at 

home,  either  old  or  young,  for  as  they  grow 

older  their  habits  grow  with  them.     We  all 

know  from  experience  that  to  make  a  lesson 

very   interesting  it  must  be  studied  before 

going*  to  the  class,  and,  of  course,  primary 

Bcholai*s  must  be  assisted  in  the  study  of  the 

lesson  by  those  who  are  older,  but  when  we 

see  parents  who  are  not  so  much  interested  in 

taking^  their  won  children  to  Sunday  school 

and   seeing  that   they   are  in  their  proper 

places  on  time,  and  that  they  properly  under- 


stand and  are  benefited  by  the  lesson  taught, 
as  the  teacher,  we  can  scarcely  expect  them 
to  bother  with  the  children  very  much.  We 
have  heard  parents,  when  requested  by  the 
little  ones  to  assist  them  in  the  study  of  their 
lesson,  reply  that  they  had  no  time  to  bother 
with  them,  and  that  that  was  what  their 
teacher  was  for.  We  feel  sorry  for  such  chil- 
dren who  are  of  so  little  importance  to  their 
parents,  and  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  not 
to  ask  too  much  of  them  in  school;  in  fact  we 
9ught  to  be  thankful  that  they  attend  Sun- 
day t»chool  at  all. 

Above  all  things,  let  us  not  forget  to  pray 
for  our  scholars.  The  more  we  pray  for 
them  and  try  to  treat  them  kindly  the 
more  we  will  feel  interested  in  them,  and  our 
love  for  them  will  increase,  and  when  we  live 
so  that  we  will  have  that  portion  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  that  will  properly  fit  us  for  our 
work  we  will  ba  so  full  of  love  for  them  that 
we  will  have  no  inclination  to  be  unkind  or 
harsh  with  them  no  matter  how  annoying 
they  may  be.  Then  let  us  remember  the 
* 'golden  rule"  and  we  will  be  sure  to  add  to  our 
godliness  brotherly  kindness,  and  to  our  both- 
erly  kindness  charity.  And  if  these  things 
be  in  us  and  abound  they  will  make  us  that 
we  will  neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

J.  J.  BiLLINSKY. 


Editor's    Corner. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AUTUMN  LEAVES. 
With    the    December    number   of   1894,    our 
Magazine  will  have  completed  its  seventh  year. 
Since  oar  announcement,  that  after  that  date 
its  publication   would   be  turned  over  to  the 
church,  many  inquiries  have  reached  us  in  re- 
gard to  it  and  some  have  expressed  regrets  that 
it  should  be  so.    To  our  mind  it  is  the  proper 
thing  to  be  done.     The  church  in  conference 
assembled,  from  year  to  year  sustains  the  Board 
.of  Publication,  and  this  being  the  case  it  is  our 
opinion  that  they  should  sustain  it  by  their 
patronage  and  inflnence.     Not  only  this,  but 
should  elect  and  require  that  this  Publishing 
Board  be  the  medium  for  all  church  work  in 
its  line.      There   is   strength    in   unity,   and 
whether  we  are  correct  in  our  opinion  or  not, 
it  is  our  candid  opinion  that  if  no  division  of 
interest  existed,  the  Board  of  Publication  would 


not  be  crippled  as  it  has  been  and  still  is  for 
the  means  to  carry  on  the  work  so  essentially 
necessary  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 
Either  the  chnrch  made  a  mistake  when  they 
inaugurated  this  plan  in  regard  to  their  pub- 
lishing interests  or  they  did  not  make  one.  If 
they  did  make  a  mistake  they  ought  to  correct 
it.  If  they  did  not  then  they  ought  to  stand 
by  and  support  what  they  have  inaugurated 
and  by  vote  are  still  sustaining  from  year  to 
year.  Individual  effort  is  all  right  and  very 
needful  in  its  place,  but  we  seriously  question 
the  right  or  propriety  of  any  individual  doing 
that  work  which  the  church  has  delegated  to 
other  individuals  to  do.  Our  own  opinion  is 
that  if  other  publications  than  the  Herald  and 
Hope  are  needed  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  or 
the  literary  advancement  of  the  membership, 
that  such  publications  should  be  supplied  by 
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the  Board  of  Publication  the  chorch  has 
created  and  which  it  has  incorporated  for  that 
expreps  purpose;  hence  following  out  our  con- 
victions we  shall  turn  the  magazine  over  to  the 
Board  of  Publication  at  the  close  of  the  present 
volume. 

We  do  this  voluntarily  and  without  any 
pecuniary  consideration  whatever;  not*  even 
stipulating  that  our  services  as  editor  be  re- 
tained. It  has,  however,  seemed  advisable  to 
the  Board  to  retain  us  in  that  position  and 
while  we  occupy  it  we  pledge  to  both  them 
and  our  friends  that  we  shall  not  spare  the 
very  best  we  are  capable  of  doing  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  magazine  and  while  that 
best  may  be  but  poor  in  comparison  with  what 
others  might  do  (as  it  certainly  is  in  compari- 
son with  what  we  would  like  to  do)  it  will  yet 
be  our  best  and  no  one  can  do  more  than  his 
best. 

THE  FUTURE. 

We  come  now  to  question  in  regard  to  the 
future  of  the  Magazine.  Can  the  Saints  afford 
to  see  it  die  or  even  fall  behind  in  the  race, 
through  a  failure  upon  their  part  to  put  forth  the 
proper  amount  of  energy  to  sustain  it?  If  we 
were  called  upon  to  answer  this  question  (with- 
out any  reference  whatever  to  the  editorial 
management,  whether  it  has  be^n  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent)  we  should  unhesitatingly  say. 
No,  they  cannot  afford  it!  Since  the  Magazine 
has  been  published  it  has  contributed  to  the 
church  literature,  some  of  the  finest  gems  of 
thought  the  church  has  ever  produced.  We 
need  not  to  specify,  for  the  careful  reader  will 
recall  them  scattered  here  and  there  all  through 
its  pages.  Some  of  these  have  been  contributed 
voluntarily,  but  many  of  them  we  have  ob- 
tained by  earnest  and  persistent  effort.  Is  the 
mine  exhausted?  By  no  means,  as  we  predict 
that  the  future  will  prove  It  is  published  in 
favor  of  the  youth  of  the  church  and  with  them 
largely  rests  the  question  a«»  to  its  future  pros- 
perity. Ever  since  we  have  been  connected  with 
the  church,  our  labors  have  been  for  the  chil- 
dren and  the  young.  We  have  lived  to  see  many, 
very  many  enter  into  those  labors,  far  better 
equipped  for  the  race — the  battle— than  we  ever 
were  God  speed  them  therein  is  our  earnest 
prayer,  but  while  we  make  this  prayer  we  also 
make  an  appeal  to  each  young  Saint  in  behalf 
of  your  publication.  Hundreds  of  you  are 
earnitfg  salaries  in  various  positions.  Do  you 
take  the  Magazine?  Can  you  not  afford  to  sub- 
scribe for  it  even  if  it  comes  into  your  fiimily 
already  ?  Some  day  yon  will  establish  a  home 
of  your  own  and  then  you  will  wish  to  take 
this  old  friend  with  you.    Will  you  subscribe 


for  it  and  will  you  work  for  it,  are  qneetione 
upon  the  answer  of  which  largely  depends  its 
future  usefulness.    AVe  have  personal  friends 
who  in  the  pa^t  have  worked  for  the  Magazine 
because  they  were  our  friends.    We  shall  al- 
ways be  grateful  to  them  for  this,  but  will  be 
doubly  grateful  for  the  same  services  when  it 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  church.    Con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  publishing  department — 
the  duty  which  rests  upon  each  of  us  to  sustain 
it  and  for  the  love  of  the  cause  do  not  plack 
your  diligence.     Here  is  a  field  of  usefulnese 
for  each  one  who  loves  the  la'ter-day  work: 
the  helping  to  sustain  and  circulate  the  charch 
publications. 


It  does  not  fall  within  tlie  province  of  a  Ma^- 
zitie  to  mention  the  rise,  fall,  or  decline  of  their 
first  cousin,  the  newspaper  But  while  this  is 
true,  it  is  equally  true  that  we,  in  common  with 
all  good  citizens,  are  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  same.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  refrain 
from  congratulating  the  people  of  Lamoni, 
upon  the  advent  of  the  CoUeqe  City  Ckronicle, 
in  their  city. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  town 
could  not  sustain  two  newspapers,  but  we  trust 
this  will  prove  to  be  a  mistake,  for  we  feel  sure 
that  in  time  another  would  come  in  and  are 
fearful  that  it  might  fall  far  below  the  standard 
up  to  which  the  Independent  PoUriot  has  edu- 
cated us,  anl  which  the  Chronicle  promises  to 
ably  sustain;  for,  while  it  is  a  sad  comment 
upon  newspapers  in  general,  it  is  none  the  less 
true,  that  not  one  in  ten  is  fit  to  be  brought 
into  the  family.  For  this  reason  we  are  thank- 
ful that  Bro.  Deam  and  his  amiable  lady  are 
the  controlling  spirits  of  our  new  weekly,  and 
in  wishing  them  the  success  which  they  de- 
serve, we  feel  that  we  make  full  the  cup  of  our 
good  wishes  for  them. 

A  PAPER  in  the  Angast  Arena  which  must  attract 
great  attention  deals  with  Keely^s  Davigation,  and 
is  written  by  Clara  B.  Moore.  It  is  a  review  of 
Keely's  wonderful  experiments  and  discoveries  in 
the  construction  of  his  system  of  sympathetic 
physics,  a  system  that  is  adverse  to  all  the  canons 
of  mechanical  physics,  and  which  opens  up  a  new 
world  of  force  to  the  student  of  physical  science. 
Keely's  researches  have  lain  beyond  the  horizon  * 
of  molecular  physics ;  in  the  open  field  of  elemental 
force,  where  ^avity.  cohesion,  inertia,  and  mo- 
mentum are  disturbed  in  their  haunts  and  diverted 
to  use ;  where,  from  unity  of  origin  emanates  in- 
finite energy  in  diversified  forms.  After  years  of 
experiment  and  research  Keely  has  discovered 
that  the  subtle  etheric  vapor,  which  had  eluded 
his  every  effort  to  confine  within  walls  of  metal, 
and  baffled  his  every  attempt  to  control,  is  the 
medium  of  nature^s  most  powerful  agent,  the  tri- 
une polar  flow,  and  which  be  has  now  harnessed 
for  navigating  the  air. 
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BY  MARGARET. 


**  'There  is  no  God,'  the  foolish  saith, 
But  none,  'There  is  no  sorrow;' 
And  nature  oft  the  cry  of  faith 

In  bitter  need  will  borrow, 
Ejee  which  the  preacher  could  not  school 

By  wayside  graves  are  raised, 
And  lips  say,  'God  be  pitiful!' 
Who  ne'er  said,  'God  be  praised!* 
Be  pitiful,  O  God!" 

JiT  TUSH,  Freddie  dear,  don't  cry. 
jTI  Mamma  will  come  soon. 
Hark!  There's  the  train 
now!  Hear  the  whistle?  Now,  lie 
down,  dear,  in  your  little  crib  and  let 
Grandma  rock  you  till  Mamma  comes. 
Lie  down  and  Grandma  will  sing  to 
you— 

"Mamma  will  come  to  her  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  has  faded  all  out  of—'' 

3xxt  the  little  one's  heart  was  too  full 
of  longing  for  the  **dear  mamma"  who 
had  been  away  from  him  so  long  to  be 
easily  soothed.  All  day  she  had  been 
gone  and  now  the  twilight  was  gather- 
ing and  she  did  not  come. 

What  pain  exceeds  the  yearning  of 
a  child  for  its  mother?  The  little  one 
began  to  sob  and  the  tender  grand- 
mother lifted  him  in  her  arms,  saying 
anxiously  to  herself,  **What  can  de- 
tain Melissa?  I  wonder  that  she  does 
not  hurry  home  to  the  child." 

But  going  to  the  window  she  tapped 
on  the  pane  lightly  and  called  cheerily, 
**Come,  Mamma!  Hurry  to  Freddie! 
Freddie  wants  Mamma!  Come, 
Mamma,  to  little  Freddie!  He's  tired 
waiting — " 

The  gate  clicked  and  a  step  came 
hastily  up  the  walk.  The  child 
clapped  his  hands  and  screamed  with 
<(elight    The  tired  face  of  the  woman 


beamed  with  expectation,  but  the  door 
opened  and  only  her  husband  entered. 

** Where  is  Melissa?"  inquired  she 
striving  to  quiet  the  child  who  began 
to  sob  afresh.  '*I  thought  I  heard 
the  train  come  in." 

** You  did,"  answered  her  husband. 
* 'but  Melissa  did  not  come.  I  went 
down  to  meet  her  and  help  her  with 
her  parcels,  but  she  did  not  come. 
She  missed  the  train,  no  doubt.  Poor 
little  fellow!  he  added,  us  he  glanced 
at  the  child.  It  will  seem  long  to 
wait  until  to-morrow." 

They  seated  themselves  at  the  wait- 
ing table  spread  for  the  evening  meal 
with  a  place  for  the  absent  one  and 
soon  the  baby's  head  drooped  until  it 
rested  on  Grandma's  bosom,  and  the 
little  hands  hung  down  in  the  childish 
abandon  of  sleep.  Ah,  well  for  him 
that  he  could  pillow  his  tired  head 
near  so  warm  a  heart,  and  that  loving 
heart— 

**We  know  not  what  waits  us; 
God  kindly  veils  our  eyes." 

♦       «*«»♦♦. 

Through  the  night,  and  storm,  and 
darkness  the  train  thundered  on 
its  way.  The  rain  dashed  angrily  at 
the  windows  and  at  times  the  light- 
ning revealed  the  rolling  clouds  that 
shot  out  those  angry  gleams  as  venge- 
ful thoughts  dart  forth  from  a  frown- 
ing face. 

Within  the  car  all  was  quiet.  Nearly 
all  the  passengers  were  asleep. 

One  little  group  consisted  of  a 
gentleman,  a  lady,  and  a  little  girl. 
The  child  lay  curled  up  on  the  cush- 
ions asleep.  The  man  was  saying  to 
his  compaoion,  '*Yoii  are  tired  and 
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nervous,  now.  You  will  feel  differ- 
ently in  the  morning  when  this  storm 
has  passed  and  we  are  hundreds  of 
miles  from  those  who  would  have 
separated  us.  We  shall  soon  be  safe 
in  our  own  little  home  where  we  will 
be  all  in  all  to  each  other  and  in  your 
happiness  you  will  forget  tie  pain  of 
the  past.  Put  it  from  you  now  and 
be  hapny— with  me,"  he  added  ten- 
derly. 

But  she  turned  her  pale  face  from 
him  and  though  no  sound  crossed  the 
compressed  lips,  the  moan  in  her 
heart  was,  **0,  my  baby  I  My  precious 
little  Fred!  When  shall  I  see  you 
again?  Will  your  baby  hands  never 
clasp  about  my  neck  again,  while  your 
soft  black  eyes  look  into  mine?  And 
O,  Mother,  what  will  you  think  when 
I  never  come  home  to  you  and  my 
babe?  My  brothers  with  dark  faces 
will  refuse  to  hear  my  name  and  my 
father  will  speak  it  only  when  he 
strives  to  comfort  you,  but  O,  my 
mother,  will  you  never  know  how 
your  girl's  high  spirit  grew  desperate 
under  her  wrongs  until  she  could  bear 
them  no  longer?  Will  you  not  deep 
in  your  heart  pity  and  forgive  your 
child?  Will  it  not  palliate  her  wrong 
— the  thought  of  all  she  has  endured 
and  what  could  but  be  her  portion  in 
the  years  to  come?  Will  you  not  see 
the  wrong  of  keeping  up  such  a  pre- 
tense of  affection  when  the  last 
smouldering  ember  has  died  out  of  my 
heart?  O,  Mother,  Mother,  will  you 
not  pity  and  forgive?" 

She  looked  out  into  the  night  and 
an  indefinable  fear  stole  over  her,  a 
feeling  that  she  was  rushing  forwa,rd 
into  darkness  from  which  she  would 
never  emerge,  from  which  she  could 
never  return,  and  she  started  involun- 
tarily as  if  to  flee,  but  strong  and  lov- 
ing hands  detained  her  and  loving 
words  strove  to  quiet  her  uneasy  con- 
science, but  in  a  measure  only  were 
they  successful.  She  has  risked  all, 
she  will  go  on  with  the  rushing  train 
into  the  darkness  and  night  of  life. 
Though  loving  words  may  always  fall 
from  the  lips  near  her,  and  the  strong 
hands  be  prompted  ever  to  willing 
service,  it  will  not  avail.  No  earthly 
friend  can  enter  into  the  sanctuary  of 
her  soul  and   erase   the  handwriting 


there.  She  has  written  it  and  can 
never  efface  it.  The  man  or  woman 
who  suffers  themselves  to  deliberately 
choose  wrong,  instead  of  right,  has  en- 
tered upon  a  course  the  end  of  which 
(when  not  forsaken)  is  the  end  of  peace. 

••We  grow  wrong;"  says  Joseph 
Cook,  ••we  allow  ourselves  to  crystal- 
lize in  habits  that  imply  a  loss  of  desire 
to  be  holy;  and  at  last,  having  made 
up  our  minds  not  to  love  predomi- 
nately what  God  loves,  and  hate  what 
he  hates,  we  are  amazed  that  we  have 
not  blessedness.  But  the  universe  is 
not  amazed.  The  nature  of  things  is 
but  another  name  for  the  divine  nature. 
God  would  not  be  God  if  there  could 
be  blessedness  without  holiness."  .  .   . 

As  doubtless  our  readers  will  have 
surmised,  the  traveller  in  night  and 
darkness  was  Melissa. 

Do  you  wonder  why  she  was  there 
and  what  it  was  from  which  she  then 
sought  to  free  herself?  This  ife  her 
story:— 

Four  years  before,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  stern,  upright  brother 
and  the  remonstrances  of  her  father 
and  mother,  she  had  married  a  dash- 
ing young  man  of  the  village. 

Quieter  and  better  men  admired  her 
who  stood  aside,  though  with  sadness, 
when  they  saw  her  make  choice  of  the 
companionship  of  Fred  Dalton. 
Friends  ventured  a  few  timid  sug- 
gestions that  she  would  do  well  to 
consider  fully  the  significance  of  the 
marriage  vow.  Some  reminded  her 
of  his  fondness  for  the  glass,  of  the 
lack  of  stability  in  his  nature,  of 
family  traits  not  to  be  desired  in  a  life- 
long companion,  but  all  such  friendly 
warnings  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

He  was  handsome  and  gay,  her 
young  fancy  was  captivated,  and  she 
thought  that  through  all  her  life  he 
would  defer  to  her  wishes  as  he  did 
then.  That  he  could  not  be  drawn 
from  her  society  by  his  drinking  com- 
panions she  felt  sure.  Willful,  high- 
spirited,  she  trusted  his  word  and 
blindly,  as  countless  others  have  done, 
made  the  promises  that  placed  upon 
her  the  duty  of  wifehood,  but  which, 
alas,  soon  became  to  her  the  fetters  of 
bondage,  for  the  scales  soon  fell  from 
her  eyes  and  she  was  compelled  to  see 
the  true  nature  of  the  man  to  whom 
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she  had  given  the  affection  of  her 
young  heart. 

He  loved  her  as  well  as  it  was  in  his 
nature  to  love,  but  it  was  his  nature 
to  love  Fred  Dalton  supremely,  and 
so  when  appetite  clamored  for  drink 
he  went  where  drink  was  to  be  found 
and  stayed  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and 
if  a  thought  of  his  lonely  young  wife 
came  between  him  and  his  glass,  he 
put  it  impatiently  away. 

And  she  did  not  bear  it  patiently. 
Indignant  words  and  glances  met  him 
on  his  return  home  which  he  received 
with  exasperating  indifference  at 
times  and  at  other  times  in  a  manner 
that  terrified  her,  for  she  discovered 
in  "him  a  slow,  treacherous  anger  that 
never  forgot  or  forgave  an  insult 
however  much  he  might  have  done  to 
bring  it  upon  himself.  And  these 
two,  unfortunately,  were  joined  to- 
gether for  life.  Can  anyone  wonder 
that  she  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of 
relief  when  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  drafted  into  the 
army?  She  did  not  think  farther 
than  the  present  quiet  and  peace  she 
could  enjoy  with  her  baby.  She  had 
long  done  much  toward  the  support 
of  the  little  family  with  her  needle 
and  in  various  ways,  for  her  husband 
was  no  favorite  in  the  village  and  be- 
sides was  often  out  of  employment 
through  a  contemptible  prido  that 
prevented  his  working  at  anything 
but  his  one  trade.  She,  therefore, 
did  not  feel  his  absence  in  that  way 
and  she  had  found  so  little  that  was 
enjoyable  in  his  society,  and  so  much 
that  was  its  opposite  that  she  was 
hardly  to  be  blamed  if  she  felt  a  rest- 
ful quiet  when  she  knew  that  she  and 
her  baby  were  left  alone  not  to  be 
disturbed  at  the  midnight  hours  by 
the  home-coming  of  her  husband. 

But  little  did  she  dream  as  she  stood 
in  her  cottage  door  with  her  babe  in 
her  arms  and  watched  him  march 
away  that  it  would  rest  with  her  to 
say  that  they  should  never  meet 
again.  She  thought  of  the  uncertain- 
ties of  life,  of  the  dangers  of  warfare, 
and  tears  fell  for  the  wreck  of  her 
girlish  dreams,  but  inexperienced, 
undisciplined  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
know  that  the  willful,  imperious  dis- 
position that  had  led  her  to  become 


the  wife  of  Fred  Dalton  was  her  bit- 
terest enemy,  that  it  would  lead  her 
to  defy  the  opinion  of  the  world,  to 
wound  almost  to  death  the  hearts  that 
cherished  her,  and  to  put  forever 
from  her  the  love  of  the  innocent 
child  she  then  clasped  to  her  heart. 

How  important  it  is  in  the  training 
of  the  human  will  that  the  parents  at 
times  should  wisely  withhold  from 
their  children  things  that  may  be 
greatly  desired  though  injurious  in 
their  nature.  The  great  Father  in  his 
dealings  with  the  first  of  our  race  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  the  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  law  of  right  and  self- 
denial  when  inclination  would  lead  to 
wrongdoing  must  be  taught  to  the 
race  to  give  strength  of  character  and 
force  to  the  very  will  that  encounters 
and  casts  aside  evil  that  it  may  be 
submissive  to  the  will  of  God.  God 
withheld  the  tree  from  our  first  par- 
ents and  wisely,  too,  but  they  cast 
aside  his  law  and  partook  of  it,  and 
countless  millions  of  their  children 
have  walked  in  the  shadow  of  their 
error  and  have  learned  by  bitter  ex- 
perience that  **The  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard,"  and,  by  contrast, 
that  the  best  will  is  God's  will. 

But  while  we  may  pause  tomoralize 
upon  this  principle  of  self-denial,  Me- 
lissa, as  she  went  the  daily  round  of 
her  simple  duties,  thought  little  of 
such  things.  With  quick,  springing 
step,  light  and  buoyant  with  youth 
and  health,  she  flitted  about  the  little 
home  her  deft  hands  made  invitingly 
cozy,  and  despite  the  daily  routine  of 
toil  she  was  contentedly  happy  in  its 
quiet  and  peace  until— un til— O,  we 
fain  would  cover  the  shame  of  it!— un- 
til a  certain  manly  form  began  to 
linger  just  a  little  longer  than  a 
neighbor  might  be  allowed  to  do  when 
he  paused  at  her  gate  to  say  a  friendly 
word  in  passing— until  he  grew  just  a 
little  more  assured  and  ventured  in  to 
chat  a  little  while  with  her  as  she  sat 
in  the  vine-covered  **stoop"  in  the 
dusk  of  the  day— until  the  tempter 
grew  bolder  and  bolder  and  twined 
his  silken  fetters  about  them  and  when 
Fred's  letter  came  saying  he  would  be 
home  in  three  weeks,  they  looked  into 
each  other's  faces  and  knew  that  they 
wished  he  would  not  come. 
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Then  there  came  the  test  of  honor 
and  integrity.  Then  came  the  hour 
when  she  failed  because  she  had  not 
learned  self-denial. 

In  her  marriage  with  Fred  Daltpn 
she  had  made  her  own  will  superior 
to  all  the  advice  of  friends  and  kindred 
and  she  had  learned  her  mistake. 
Now  she  was  to  make  her  will  superior 
not  only  to  the  laws  of  man  but  to  the 
**Thou  Shalt  not"  of  Grod,  and  she 
broke  her  marriage  vow,  she  pierced 
her  mother's  heart,  she  forsook  the 
child  of  her  bosom,  and  went  the  way 
of  the  transgressor  where  tempting 
fruits  are  apples  of  Sodom,  and  where 
roses  bloom  to  hide  most  cruel 
thorns. 

The  inflexible  law  of  the  human 
soul  as  of  the  universe  of  God  is,  if 
you  would  be  happy,  do  right. 

The  years  came  and  went  with  them 
all  and  dealt  out  to  each  joys  and  sor- 
rows. 

In  one  of  our  large  western  cities  as 
the  gloom  of  night  was  gathering,  a 
lady  and  a  little  child  were  search- 
ing, searching  for  a  friend  they  could 
not  find.  The  driver  of  the  carriage 
wondered  impatiently  how  it  was  that 
she  knew  so  little  of  her  friend— only 
'the  name  and  a  very  common  name  at 
that.  By  dint  of  examining  direc- 
tories and  making  many  inquiries  they 
were  at  last  rewarded  and  when  Melissa 
(for  it  was  she)  opened  her  door,  there 
for  the  first  time  since  she  kissed 
her  babe  and  left  him  in  her  mother's 
arms  she  looked  upon  the  face  of  one 
of  her  girlhood's  friends.  And  this 
friend,  with  divine  love  and  pity  had 
sought  thus  for  her  only  to  find  her 
so  hampered  by  her  surroundings  that 
she  could  hardly  extend  a  cordial  wel- 
.come  though  she  devoured  eagerly  as 
one  famished  every  item  of  informa- 
tion concerning  her  mother,  her 
father,  her  brothers  and  their  families, 
and  her  son,  now  growing  into  man- 
hood. 

And  now  when  the  flood  gates  were 
opened  and  the  bursting  heart  of  the 
unfortunate  woman  began  to  relieve 
itself,  she  moaned  out  that  her  second 
mistake  was  greater  than  her  first, 
for  not  only  had  it  shut  her  out  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  love  and  society 


of  her  kindred,  but  had  come  between 
her  and  every  duty  which  she  should 
have  esteemed  sacred  and  holy,  and 
the  discharge  of  which  she  discovered 
too  late  would  have  brought  peace  to 
her  soul  and  into  her  life  the  happi- 
ness which  ever  comes  from  a  sense 
of  having  done  our  duty. 

She  had  made  sacri^ce  of  her  all 
and  had  received  little  in  return.  The 
lips  which  had  breathed  such  endear- 
ing epithets  on  board  the  hurrying 
train  when  her  yearning  heart  turned 
backward  to  the  innocent  child  she 
was  leaving  motherless,  to  the  aged 
parents  she  was  so  guiltily  forsaking, 
had  grown  strangely  careless  in  their 
utterances  and  her  lonely  heart  went 
hungering  from  day  to  day  without  a 
single  word  of  affection  to  feed  upon. 
The  hands  which  had  been  strong  to 
detain  her  from  turning  backward  to 
the  path  of  duty  and  honor,  had 
grown  strangely  careless  in  their 
service  and  worst  of  all,  she  had  had 
leisure— abundant  leisure  to  discover 
that  **guilt  is  the  very  nerve  of  sor- 
row." This  nerve  was  lying  bare  and 
exposed  to  every  touch  of  memory. 
What  in  comparison  with  this 
anguish,  this  unceasing  upbraiding 
was  the  trials  she  once  had  to  bear? 
They  beat  upon  her  from  without. 
From  them  she  might  have  sheltered 
herself.  These  lashed  her  from 
within  and  there  remained  no  shelter. 
In  the  tender  care  for  and  love  of  her 
child  she  might  have  found  at  least  a 
measure  of  solace  for  a  husband's  indif- 
ference. But  because  her  husband 
had  failed  in  his  duty  to  her,  she  had 
committed  a  crime  agaicst  her  help- 
less innocent  babe,  had  deserted  him, 
robbed  him  of  the  tender  care  which 
only  a  mother  could  bestow  and  had 
left  him  a  name  stained  by  her  cruel 
act.  Between  her  and  every  thought 
of  peace  came  the  sad  tear-stained 
face  of  her  mother  and  the  stern  faces 
of  father  and  brothers  whose  set  lips 
never  uttered  her  name  and  to  whom 
while  yet  living  she  was  as  one  dead. 

Many,  many  times  she  had  been 
tempted  to  separate  herself  a  second 
time  from  this  other  man  whom  she 
had  deliberately  chosen  as  a  life  com- 
panion, but  thus  far  she  had  not 
yielded  to  the  temptation.     After  her 
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first  husband  obtained  a  divorce  they 
had  been  married,  and  be  bad  pro- 
vided lor  her  temporal  wants,  but  be, 
too,  lingered  long  at  the  wine  cup  and 
had  been  unkind  to  her. 

To  the  end  her  friend  listened 
patiently,  sympathetically  to  her  sad 
story  and  then  laying  her  hand  sooth- 
ingly upon  her  head  she  said,  '^Melissa, 
you  took  up  your  burden;  now  bear  it 
to  the  end." 

And  she  bore  it;  for  in  the  fiery 
furnace  she  was  learning  the  lesson  of  ^ 
submission.  In  time  the  letters  of 
her  mother  which  had  come  to  her 
regularly,  bearing  messages  of  faith- 
ful love,  ceased  and  one  from  another 
pen  came  saying  that  her  mother  was 
at  rest.  O,  how  she  longed  for  one 
look  at  the  dear,  familiar  face  upon 
which  she  had  not  gazed  in  years  and 
which  even  in  death  was  denied 
her!  Her  father  had  passed  away 
some  time  in  advance  and  Fred 
Dalton  had  ended  his  reckless  life 
some  years  before. 

She  grew  old  and  slow  of  step,  her 
hair  silvered  with  time,  and  furrows 
creased  her  brow.  Her  two  children 
were  good  to  her,  but  upon  the  face  of 
her  firstborn  she  looked  but  once, 
when  he  made  her  a  careless  call. 
Was  he  to  blame  that  he  could  not 
realize  tbat  she  was  his  mother? 
Once  he  had  sobbed  himself  to  sleep 
when  her  coming  was  delayed  but  a 
few  hours;  delayed  too  long,  his  grief 
wore  itself  out,  and  she  passed  from 
his  memory  and  his  life. 

Our  simple,  unvarnished  story  is 
told.  Its  heroine  still  lives  and  bears 
her  burden  as  best  she  may,  but  when 
we  reflect  how.  long  ago  it  was  taken 
up,  far  away  in  the  springtime  of  a 
life  which  is  now  in  the  sere  and  yel- 
low leaf,  there  comes  with  the  reflec- 
tion an  indescribable  sadness,  and  the 
question  presents  itself.  Was  she  of 
all  others  the  only  one  to  blame  for 
the  shipwreck  made  of  her  life?  Were 
father  and  mother  blameless?  Why 
then  was  her  will  so  undisciplined? 
Had  her  brothers  done  all  in  their 
power  to  manifest  an  interest  in  her 
welfare,  in  the  future  of  her  fair  young 


life?  They  were  quick  to  resent  the 
wrong  she  did  them.  Were  they 
equally  quick  to  discern  her  danger, 
to  warn  her  in  time,  before  her  fancy 
was  captivated  and  ensnared  by  false 
appearances?  Her  youth  was  a  blun- 
der, a  painful  mistake;  her  woman- 
hood, a  struggle;  her  old  age,  a  vain 
regret.  There  is  as  we  close  one 
thought  in  our  mind,  one  prayer  in 
our  heart.  ** Would  that  the  gospel 
with  its  cleansing,  life-giving  power 
might  reach  her."  Mrs.  Sigoumey 
has  written: — 

"Give  words,  kind  words,  to  those  who  err; 
Remorse  doth  need  a  comforter. 
Though  in  temptation's  wiles  they  fall, 
Condemn  not — we  are  sinners  all. 
With  the  sweet  charity  of  speech, 
Give  words  that  heal  and  words  that  teach." 

What  words  shall  teach  the  wan- 
derer from  the  path  of  right,  as 
those  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake?  What  words  shall  have 
the  power  of  healing  as  those  falling 
from  the  gracious  lips  of  Him  who 
said,  **Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give 
you  rest." 

**I  had  rather  as  a  forgiven  child," 
said  Philips  Brooks,  *  *  with  all  the  pros- 
pects of  the  future  opened  unto  me, 
wear  the  crown  purchased  by  the  re- 
deeming love  of  Christ  than  that 
which  is  worn  bythjB  unf alien  angels." 

*'It  is  not  in  the  storm,  nor  in  the  strife 
We  feel  henumhed  and  wish  to  he  no  more; 
But  in  the  after  silence  on  the  shore, 
When  all  is  lost  except  a  little  life.*' 

When  memory  turns  backward  to 
the  scenes  of  youth  and  the  spirit 
cries  out  in  bitterness: — 

**No  more — no  more— O,  nevermore  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like 
dew.  '* 

It  is  then  the  weary,  baflfted  ones  of 
earth  most  need  and  are  most  inclined 
to  accept  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God.  To  them  it  is  the  one  bow  of 
promise  standing  out  from  a  dark  and 
stormy  past,  sure  pledge  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  God's  power  to  redeem— to 
save  even  to  the  uttermost  all  who 
obey  him. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

BY  DOLLIE. 


I  heard  the  wild  laughter  of  fun  and  of  joy,  For  the  pleasures  of  youth  do  not  follow  tiie 
So  I  hied  to  the  window  and  saw  my  sweet  man. 

boy 

Sitting  flat  on  the  ground  with  his  hands  full  A^'  ^*i°  ^<>"ld  ^  ^^^^  bim  from  pain  and 

of  dust-  from  strife. 

Such  a  picture  I  know  would  some  people  ^^^  ^««P  ^*«  ^^*  ^^^  '~«^  *^«  ^^"^  o^ 

disgust.  ^^^«  ^^^®- 

But  I  cannot  do  this  over  life's  rugg'd  way; 

But  I  watched  him  and  smiled;  I  would  not  So  the  best  I  can  do  for  my  boy  is  to  pray, 
interfere, 

For  it  carried  me  back  over  many  a  year  To  ask  of  the  Father  as  years  roll  along 

To  when  I,  like  my  child,  had  played  at  the  To  keep  him  from  paths  where  temptation  U 
same,  strong, 

And  I  longed  for  the  joys  of  my  childhood  And  prepare  him  to  meet  whatsoever  maj 
again.  come, 

Keeping  ever  pure  thoughts  of  a  heavenly 

But  time  has  sped  on  with  its  hopes  and  its  home, 

fears, 

And  remembrance  is  all  I  have  left  of  those  For  sorrow  and  care,  his  young  dreams  to 
years.  destroy, 

Just  let  him  alone.    Let  him  play  while  he  Will  come  soon  enoiigh  to  my  bright,  romp- 
can;  ing  boy. 

Lamoxi.  July  6.  1894. 
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BY  FRED  M.  SMITH. 


THOSE  who  have  no  special  in- 
terest in  railroading  in  general, 
and  electric  roads  in  particu- 
lar, and  have  not  specially  noted  the 
progress  of  electricity  in  this  line, 
have  no  idea  of  the  rapid  progress  it 
has  made  towards  solving  our  rapid 
transit  problem.  For  me  to  attempt 
to  give  you  a  complete  idea  of  the 
progress  would  be  useless;  that  can 
only  be  gotten  by  a  perusal  of  the 
electrical  journals  since  the  concep- 
tion of  the  idea  of  applying  electricity 
to  railroads. 

To  the  United  States  belongs  the 
honor  of  the  development  and  perfec- 
tion of  electric  traction,  European 
countries  having  done  comparatively 
little  until  very  recently.  But,  as  in 
many  other  things,  after  Americans 
have  demonstrated  its  practicability 
they  are  ready  to  take  it  up  and  assist 
in  its  further  development. 

The  age  of  electric  railways  really 
began  about  ten  years  ago,  when  it 
can  be  said  to  have  been  its  infancy. 
But  it  was  conceived  long  before  that 
time;    for  in  1846  the  London   Times 


makes  mention  of  some  experiments 
being  made  with  a  so-called  Magnetic 
Road.  In  the  article  the  suggestion 
of  using  the  rails  as  a  return  circuit  is 
made,  which  seems  to  be  about  the 
time  it  was  first  thought  of.  However, 
this  magnetic  road  was  not  successful, 
for  it  was  before  the  advent  of  the 
dynamo,  and  primary  batteries  were 
used,  which  are  unsatisfactory  sources 
of  supply. 

Prior  to  1884  attempts  at  using  the 
trolley  were  made.  It  consisted  of  a 
small  wheeled  carriage  running  along 
the  upper  side  of  the  trolley  wire,  con- 
nected with  the  motor  car  by  a  flexible 
conductor.  Great  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  its  use,  as  it  could  not  be 
coaxed  to  stay  on  the  wire.  The 
motor  men  were  compelled  to  carry 
long  poles  with  them  to  replace  the 
carriage  when  it  left  the  wire  for  a  de- 
scent TO  earth. 

In  1884,  however,  Mr.  Bidwell  of 
Philadelphia,  used  an  undercontact 
trolley,  practically  as  it  exists  to-day. 
The  trolley  thus  demonstrated  practi- 
cable,  came  rapidly  into   use;    not. 
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however,  without  opposition.  Preju- 
diced parties  have  done  their  utmost 
to  hinder  its  progress.  All  manner 
of  arguments  have  been  produced 
against  it;  but  the  prejudice  and  op- 
position seem  to  have  but  stimulated 
its  friends  to  greater  activity.  The 
arguments  used  against  it  were  at 
times  plausible,  and  have  served  a 
purpose;  not  the  purpose  of  the  op- 
posers,  however,  but  that  of  its 
friends;  viz. :  the  defects  pointed  out 
have  actuated  improvement.  Some  of 
the  main  objections  urged  agamst  the 
use  of  the  trolley  roads,  even  to-day, 
in  our  cities  are:  Unsightly  overhead 
wires  and  construction  poles;  great 
noise  made  by  the  motors  and  machin- 
ery on  the  car;  accidents  caused  by  the 
so-called  *  *deadly"  trolley  wire.  These 
objections  have  served  a  good  purpose. 
Artistic  iron  poles  have  been  and  are 
replacing  the  old  style  unsightly  ones; 
the  bracket  system  has  done  away 
with  the  cross  wires,  which  so  mar 
the  appearance  of  a  street.  A  line 
equipped  with  iron  poles,  using  brack- 
ets for  the  support  of  the  trolley  wire, 
really  presents  a  neat  appearance,  as 
may  be  seen  by  examining  roads  so 
equipped  at  Council  Bluffs.  Omaha, 
Washington,  Canada,  and  numerous 
places.  At  Cedar  Rapids,  too,  these 
poles  are  used,  and  you  who  have 
noticed  rhem  surely  cannot  call  them 
unsightly. 

The  noise  of  the  motors  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

As  for  the  **deadly"  trolley  objec- 
tion, if  you  will  examine  the  cases  of 
some  of  the  accidents  attributed  to  it, 
you  will  find  that  they  are  due  not  to 
the  trolley  wire,  but  simply  to  rapid 
transit  through  crowded  streets.  Edi- 
son, Thompson,  Sperry,  and  dozens  of 
noted  electricians  have  stated  under 
oath  that  an  electric  current  of  500 
volts  (which  is  the  current  used  on  all 
electric  roads)  never  has  and  never 
will  kill  nor  seriously  injure  a  human 
being  in  ordinary  health.  Many  of 
them,  to  demonstrate  this  fact,  have 
taken  the  entire  current  through  their 
bodies,  and  without  injury,  too. 

Despite  the  many  obstacles  the 
trolley  has  had  to  meet,  it  has  won 
the  favor  of  the  majority,  and  the 
United  States  can  boast  of  over  five 


hundred  electric  roads  at  the  present 
day.  They  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  district,  but  are  scattered  through- 
out the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

Right  here  I  might  mention  a  road 
which  is  merely  a  modification  of  the 
trolley  system.  You  all  have  seen  it 
at  the  Pair,— the  Intramural.  It  be- 
ing elevated  offers  advantages  for  in- 
sulation not  to  be  had  in  surface  roads; 
hence,  instead  of  using  the  overhead 
trolley  wire,  a  rail  at  the  side  and 
•  slightly  elevated  above  the  rails  of  the 
track  was  used,  the  current  being 
taken  from  it  by  means  of  a  sliding 
shoe  attached  to  a  beam  which  was 
merely  a  prolongation  of  one  of  the 
truck  beams.  It  was  considered  a 
model  road.  Liverpool,  too,  has  a 
road  similar  to  the  Intramural  running 
for  several  miles  along  the  docks. 

As  a  result  of  the  complaints  made 
against  this  **deadly"  trolley  wire,  the 
advocates  of  the  system  have  at- 
tempted to  "place  the  wire  where  it 
will  give  no  chance  for  the  complaint. 
This  has  led  to  the  development  of  the 
conduit  system.  Here  the  wire  is 
placed  in  a  conduit  under  the  track, 
the  trolley  carrier  passing  down 
through  a  slot  in  the  track  like  the 
grip  on  cable  cars.  Dozens  of 
patents  have  been  taken  out  in  the 
last  few  years  for  conduits  of  special 
design.  I  will  speak  of  only  two  sys- 
tems, however,— one  designed  by  Mr. 
Love,  and  one  designed  by  several  en- 
gineers and  used  on  Coney  Island. 

In  Mr.  Love's  system,  two  wires 
are  placed  in  the  conduit,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  slot,  each  wire  being 
placed  on  the  under  side  of  an  U- 
shaped  trough  opening  downwards. 
On  either  side  of  the  trolley  carrier 
are  placed  short  trolleys,  with  wheels 
running  along  the  under  side  of  the 
wires,  as  in  the  overhead  system. 
The  current  passes  in  through  one 
trolley,  through  the  motor,  and  out 
the  opposite  trolley  into  the  other 
wire,  and  thence  back  to  the  dynamo. 

When  Mr.  Love  brought  out  his 
system,  engineers  over  all  the  country 
said  it  would  not  be  practicable  as  the 
wirfs,  being  underground,  would  be 
subjected  to  great  dampness,  and 
hence  a  loss  of  current  would  ensue. 
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But  roads  constructed  on  this  plan 
have  been  in  operation  for  over  a  year 
in  Chicago  and  Washington,  and  have 
given  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  both 
citizens  and  projectors.  At  one  time 
during  a  great  rainstorm  in  Chicago, 
when  the  streets  were  flooded,  a 
portion  of  the  conduit  was  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
wires  and  insulators;  they  were  dry, 
and  even  dust  was  found  on  them,  so 
perfectly  was  the  drainage  of  the  con- 
duit arranged. 

In  the  system  used  on  Coney  Island, 
unlike  the  Love  system,  the  feed  and 
return  wires  are  thoroughly  insulated. 
About  every  six  feet,  however,  are 
placed  what  are  called  contact  boxes. 
Where  the  wires  pass  through  the 
boxes,  the  insulating  material  is  re- 
moved, and  by  means  of  a  system  of 
levers  in  the  boxes  contact  is  made 
with  the  wire  only  when  the  car  is 
passing.  The  levers  are  actuated  by 
the  trolley,  which  consists  of  a  shoe 
several  feet  in  length,  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  placed  strips  of  metal, 
which,  being  in  contact  with  the 
boxes  in  passing,  conduct  the  current 
to  and  from  tb^  motor.  So  well  are 
the  boxes  and  wires  insulated,  that 
about  seventy-five  feet  of  the  conduit 
was  pumped  full  of  mud  and  water, 
the  car  ran  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  the  line  tested  for  loss  of  current, 
when  only  a  very  small  per  cent  was 
discovered,  which  in  practice  would 
amount  to  nothing.  The  system  has 
been  operating  for  some  time,  with 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

Electric  railroading  has  been 
developing  in  another  line  of  late.  I 
have  reference  to  the  storage  system. 
Storage  batteries  are  carried  on  the 
car,  and  the  motor  operated  from 
them.  This  system  has  been  making 
progress  in  New  York  City,  London, 
Buda-Pesth,  Paris,  and  other  places, 
and  certainly  bids  fair  to  become  suc- 
cesssful.  Time  forbids  further  men- 
tion of  it. 

A  Mr.  Heilmann  of  Prance,  designed 
some  time  ago,  an  electric  locomotive 
of  rather  peculiar  interest  to  engineers 
and  others  interested  in  high  speed 
trains.  His  plan  is  to  generate  the 
electricity  on  the  moving  train  and 
then  apply  it  to  the  motors  on  the 


axles.  The  locomotive  consists  of  a 
steam  engine  and  dynamo;  but  the 
engine  is  used  for  driving  the  dynamo, 
and  the  power  applied  to  the  wheels 
by  means  of  motors;  and  in  the  i3oin- 
plete  system  every  axle  in  the  train 
will  have  a  motor  attached.  Many 
thought  this  would  be  a  loss  of  power; 
that  is,  that  in  converting  the  steam 
power  into  electrical,  and  the  electri- 
cal into  mechanical,  a  loss  would 
occur  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  success  of  the  system.  However, 
a  locomotive  was  built  and  tests  made 
while  hauling  an  ordinary  express 
train.  Contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  many,  the  locomotive  showed  bet- 
ter results  than  does  a  steam  locom- 
tive  handling  the  same  train.  A 
speed  of  seventy-four  miles  per  hour 
was  attained,  and  could  have  been  in- 
creased had  the  railroad  authorities 
allowed  it. 

Another  system  which  promises  fair 
results  for  high  speed  is  the  bicycle 
plan.  As  the  name  suggests,  the  car- 
riage is  supported  by  but  two  wheels, 
—one  at  either  end,  and  running  on  a 
single  rail.  The  car  is  maintained  in 
an  upright  position  by  an  overhead 
arrangement.  Mr.  Boyton,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  system,  has  had  a  road 
one  and  three  fourths  miles  long  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  New  York  for 
over  three  years.  At  first  steam  was 
used  to  propel  the  cars;  but  electricity 
being  applied  has  shown  far  better 
results.  Mr.  Boyton  has  made  the 
statement  that  with  his  electric  motor 
car,  having  drivers  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter, on  a  road  of  sufBcient  length  a 
speed  of  two  hundred  miles  per  hour 
can  be  attained. 

Thus  you  see  electricity  is  making 
rapid  strides  towards  solving  the  high 
speed  question.  The  speed  of  the 
electric  motor  is  practically  unlimited: 
and  with  proper  conditions  can  drive 
our  cars  at  any  desired  rate. 

While  the  United  States  has  over 
five  hundred  electric  roads.  Europe 
has  but  sixty,  of  which  no  less  than 
twenty-five  have  been  equipped  by 
one  American  company.  Even  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  have  American 
electric  roads  in  some  of  their  cities, 
and  Bangkok,  Siam,  has  the  conven- 
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iences   of  an  electric  street  railroad 
throu^li  American  enterprise. 

Iowa  City  is  without  the  benefits  of 
a  street  railway;  but  why  should  it 
be?     Is  not  the  Iowa  River  as  ready 

Iowa  City.  Jane  5. 1894. 


to  turn  the  armature  of  a  dynamo  for 
electric  railway  work  as  it  is  to  drive 
one  for  electric  lighting?  Try  it  and 
see. 


ELDER  E.   N.   WEBSTER. 

BY  RICHARD  BULLARD. 

The  following  was  glTen  in  dream  of  Elder  E.  N.  Webster  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  just  before 
his  very  severe  sickness,  which  left  him  feeble  and  incapable  of  active  service. 


I  saw  a  weary  traveler  pressing  on, 
Through  thorns  and  hriars  very  rough  and 
keen; 
His   feet  were  sore,  his  strength  was  well 
nigh  gone, 
Upon  his  staff  for  help  he  oft  did  lean. 

Upon  his  shoulders  hung  a  heavy  load, 

More  than  his  tottering  steps  could  well 
sustain; 
I  wonder  how  he  braved  the  thorny  road 
Beset    with  many  trials  that  caused  him 
pain. 

But  on  he  went  nor  stayed  to  look  behind; 
On  victory  bent  his  every  step  did  show. 
He   needed  help  from    some  one  good  and 
kind, 
For  age  had  left  his  locks  near  white  as 
snow. 

A  little  farther  and  before  him  rose 
A  mountain  dark,  and  of  stupendous  height. 

He  paused  a  moment  there,  then  said,  *'God 
knows, 
Tls  he  alone  can  make  my  burden  light. 

"My  flesh  is  weak,  my  spirit  still  Is  strong, 
Help  me,  my  Father,  now  to  upward  go; 

Thou  hast  my  Helper  baen  my  journey  long, 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  now  alone,  I  know." 

"Fear  not,  I  will  be  with  thee,  look  to  me, 
My  weary  child,  thy  strength  I  will  renew; 

Thou  shalt  not  fall  nor  very  fearful  be 
While  my  Almighty  arm  encircles  you." 

He  took  one  step  and  then  his  way  was  clear; 

Forever  and  anon  a  ray  of  light 
Would  flash  athwart  his  path  to  banish  fear 

And  show  the  way  of  God  Is  always  right. 

He  fainter  grew  as  up  the  steep  he  climbed, 
So  grasped  an  Iron  rod  beside  him  there, 
Which,  when  he  did,  he  then  more  strength 
did  find 


His  heavy  burdens  and  his  cross  to  bear. 

He  looked  above,  the  way  was  very  steep; 
Below  was  naught  whereon  he  could  find 
rest. 
"Father,"  he  cried,  "Take  thou  my  hand  and 
keep 
In  thine  until  I  am  with  victory  blessed." 

Again  he  looked  as  If  for  sympathy, 
Some  cheering  word  and  help  to  him  con- 
vey; 
He  did  not  look  in  vain,  he  there  did  see 
One  who  with  him  must  climb  that  rugged 
way. 

He  too,  a  cross  and  heavy  load  did  bear,     . 

As  said  he,  "Take  thy  cross  and  follow  me." 
For  all  who  tread  this  narrow  way  must  care 

For  other^s  loads  and  theirs  will  lighter  be. 

On,  on  they  went  nor  cast  one  look  behind, 

Excelsior  their  motto  could  be  seen. 
Hand  clasped  In  hand  and  hearts  with  love 
entwined 
As  hoary  age  on  youth  for  strength  did 
lean. 

And  thus  with    purpose  firm  and  cheerful 
hearts, 
The  top  was  reached,  the  well-earned  vie- 
tory  theirs: 
Throu$rh  trial,  weariness,  and  Satan's  darts 
By  Him  made  strong  who  for  the  sparrow 
cares. 

The  aged  saint  exclaimed,  "Here  I  must  stay, 
My  conflict  now  Is  o'er,  for  him  I  long, 

My  spirit  must  to  him  now  soar  away. 
And  join  the  resting  ones,  Christ's  happy 
throng." 

They  parted  there  just  for  the  "while  be- 
tween;" 

He  to  his  rest  so  «weet  did  enter  In 
To  enjoy  the  waters  pure  and  pastures  green 

Of  God's  fair  paradise  so  free  from  sin. 
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HEART  THROBS  OF  GIFTED  AUTHORS 


BY  NORA  GAYLORD. 


FROM  the  dawn  of  our  language 
until  the  fourteenth  century, 
English  literature  seemed  power- 
less for  an  effect  or  influence.  In  the 
latter  part  of  that  century  one  star 
shone  with  a  brilliancy  that  lighted 
the  whole  earth,  brighter  perhaps  be- 
cause it  stood  alone,  because  it  towered 
above  any  that  had  shone  before  it, 
because  it  was  the  first  to  light  up  the 
literary  firmament.  Such  was  Chaucer, 
the  first  great  English  poet,  the 
father  of  English  poetry.  This  star 
shone  alone  for  about  two  centuries 
before  the  light  of  another  burst  forth 
to  illumine  the  abode  of  mankind. 
Edmund  Spencer,  **the  exquisitely 
musical  poet,"  **the  poet's  poet,"  as 
he  has  been  called.  The  next  one 
that  took  its  place  in  the  literary 
firmament,  the  one  that  has  towered 
highest  of  all  that  have  shone  before 
its  time,  or  since,  the  one  that  reached 
the  very  zenith,  is  **the  myriad-minded 
Shakespeare." 

.  Who  but  Shakespeare  can  paint  a 
character  so  true  to  nature  as  Ophelia, 
gentle,  sweet,  and  pure,  one  with  such 
noble  manhood,  so  brave,  so  tender, 
so  generous,  so  honorable,  and  so 
reverential  as  Hamlet?  Who  has  such 
power  to  vary  his  delineation,  as  is 
required  in  the  ghost,  Horatio, 
Poloneus,  the  King,  and  the  Queen. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  delineation  of 
character  alone  that  he  is  a  power, 
but  in  the  progress  of  the  story,  in 
the  tone  of  his  dialogue.  Such  a 
variety  of  imagination !  Such  fanciful 
conceptions!  Milton  called  him 
*  *Sweetest  Shakespeare,  fancy's  child . " 
If  we  should  attempt  to  show  his 
power,  his  genius,  by  quotations,  it 
would  be  like  showing  a  stone  of  a 
magnificent  building  as  the  counter- 
part of  the  building. 

The  student  appreciates  him  for  his 
profound  thought,  for  the  beauty  and 
transparency  of  the  language  through 
which  shines  the  soul  within.  His 
purity  and  virtue  but  reflect  them- 
selves in  his  works,  and  as  one  cannot 
intelligently  and  with  mind  awake, 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  knowledge, 


purity,  instruction,  and  culture  with- 
out being  enriched  and  benefited 
thereby,  so  one  cannot  read  Shake- 
speare and  enter  into  the  soul-power 
of  his  thought  without  being  enlight- 
ened and  permanently  enriched. 

Following  these  were  many  others 
whose  influence  still  lives  and  will 
continue  to  live  throughout  the  ages. 

Some  have  left  us  works  filled  with 
music  like  the  sound  of  a  mighty 
organ  pealing  forth  its  anthems  of 
praise.  Some  have  left  us  keenest 
and  bitterest  satire  that  stung  their 
antagonists  like  an  adder.  Some 
have  left  us  shrewd  and  forcible  wit 
that  leads  us  into  unlooked-for  places 
and  by  its  sharp  turn  of  phrase,  not 
only  surprised,  but,  like  satire,  leaves 
its  sting.  For  example:  A  young 
and  pompous  orator  said  to  his  audi- 
ence, **What  I  want,  sir,  is  good  com- 
mon sense."  **Exactly!"  was  the 
whispered  reply. 

Some  have  given  us  roguish,  twink- 
ling humor  like  the  dancing  sunbeam 
which  visits  each  tiny  flower  and 
lightens  it  on  its  short-lived  journey. 
Others  have  left  us  delicate  and  ten- 
der pathos  filling  the  soul  with  tones 
of  sadness.  Still  others,  sublime 
works,  designed  to  lead  man  to  a 
higher,  better,  and  nobler  life.  Some 
gave  us  works  that  were  like  the 
resistless  torrent  of  a  mighty  river 
rushing  on  and  turning  the  streams  of 
thought  from  their  accustomed  chan- 
nels into  new  ones;  into  the  various 
rivers  of  science,  broadening  her  nar- 
row channels,  clearing  her  murky  and 
sullen  waters  of  their  impediments; 
into  the  new  channel  flowing  through 
the  broad  and  delightsome  fields  of 
fiction  enriching  the  knowledge  and 
increasing  the  pleasure  of  man.  Into 
the  channels  of  history  giving  man- 
kind a  knowledge  of  nations  and 
events  transpiring  before  his  time,  in- 
spiring him  with  patriotism,  pure, 
noble,  sublime,  and  Godlike  patriotism: 
and  into  the  most  delightful  province 
of  all  literature,  the  province  of 
imagination,  of  poverty;  for  the  true 
**poet  is  of  imagination  all  compact." 
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**The  poet's  eye  Id  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  grlanoe  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 

to  heaven, 
And,  as  imagination  hodies  forth, 
The  form  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  noth- 
ing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

In  the  various  forms  of  nature  the 
poet  finds  wonderful  beauties  for  his 
inspiration.  In  each  silvery  wavelet 
as  it  laughingly  ripples  in  the  sun- 
shine, in  each  tiny  pearl  whose  deli- 
cate luster  commands  our  admiration 
in  the  crystal  water  of  the  fountain 
as  it  glistens  in  the  sunshine,  the 
beautiful  lake  upon  whose  crystal 
mirror  are  borne  myriads  of  sweet- 
scented  water  lilies,  in  the  gay,  light- 
hearted  songster  as  he  wings  his  way 
through  ethereal  space,  in  the  tiny 
insect,  in  the  glistening  dew,  in  each 
little  star  as  it  climbs  the  crystal 
walls  of  heaven,  the  beautiful  sunset 
scene,  in  the  dark,  dense,  deep,  and 
mighty  forest,  the  extended  plains, 
the  lofty  mountains,  and  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  illuminated  heavens,  each 
gives  him  a  message.     For, 

**To  him  who  In  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Ck>mmunion  with  her  visible  forms, 
She  speaks  a  various  language:  for  his  g&yer 

hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  sraile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  determines  the 
kind  of  literature.  If  it  is  an  age  in 
which  war  is  prevalent,  literature  will 
be  filled  with  that  element.  If  it  is  an 
age  of  religious  reformation,  that 
literature  will  be  most  popular  which 
satirizes  the  opponents  of  the  estab- 
lished faith.  If  an  age  of  political 
contest,  literature  will  teem  with 
politics.  If  the  thought  of  the  age 
is  light,  gay,  and  brilliant,  that  litera- 
ture whose  tone  is  lightest  and  gayest 
will  become  most  popular. 

The  stirring  ballads  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  composed  in  the  rude  dialect 
of  that  time,  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
a  nation  when  border  warfare  among 
the  Scottish  people  was  prevalent. 
No  other  age  could  have  produced  that 
li  terature.  The  crude  state  of  society  of 
that  time,  the  lawlessness,  the  tyranny, 
the  anarchy  that  reigned,  stirred  up  a 


spirit  in  the  poets  that  in  our  stage  of 
civilization  could  neither  be  found  nor 
appreciated  The  stirring  sentiments 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  independence 
of  our  own  nation  were  spoken  and 
written  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  was  such  as  to  inspire 
it.  **Imagine,  if  you  can,  Patrick 
Henry  delivering  his  famous  speech 
before  the  sedate  senate  of  the  Fourth 
Ck)ngress.  Instead  of  rousing  his  au- 
dience to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  filling 
them  with  patriotism,  which  found  a 
ready  echo  to  his  sentiments,  **Give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death;"  he 
would  only  fill  the  cloakrooms  with 
his  bored,  perhaps  ridiculing  col- 
leagues." 

During  the  time  of  the  restoration, 
no  literature  was  so  popular  as  the 
great  burlesque  written  to  satirize 
the  party  that  opposed  the  debauch- 
ery of  the  court.  While  the  great 
political  contest  was  waging  between 
the  Whigs  and  and  Tories,  one  of  the 
greatest  satires  in  the  English  lan- 
guage became  the  popular  literature. 
But  during  that  period  of  lighter, 
gayer  thought,  light-winged  fancy 
with  its  flashes  of  brilliant  imagery, 
its  spirit  of  versatility  sought  to  please 
by  unexpected  combinations  of 
thought  and  startling  contrast.  The 
elegance  of  style,  the  exquisite  finish 
that  was  skillfully  used  w^^'^  ^^^^ 
product  of  the  mind  produced 
literature  that  pleased  the  ele- 
gant but  not  the  earnest,  and, 
though  its  influence  was  neither  last- 
ing nor  beneficial,  it  constituted  the 
popular  literature  of  the  time.     For 

**To  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to 
nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own  fea- 
ture, scorn  her  own  image,  and  the 
very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
form  and  pressure." 

From  the  first  to  the  last  the  preva- 
lent spirit  of  the  age  has  been  reflect?d 
in  its  current  literature.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  author  no  less  than  the 
actor  to  hold  himself  true  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  natural  forces  which  direct 
him  to  make  use  of  the  beauties  to  be 
found  in  the  new  and  unexplored  field 
which  is  always  open  for  investigation 
in  every  new  age.  Since  in  this  age 
of  unprecedented  material  prosperity, 
we  have  no  great  battles  to  fight,  the 
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mental  eye  is  directed  inward  to  the 
secret  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
to  those  hidden  springs  which  furnish 
the  motive  of  our  action.  Hence  it 
may  be  characterized  as  the  age  of 
introspection,  and  tlie  heart  throbs  of 
its  gifted  authors  beat  in  sympathy 
with  this  spirit.  Robert  Browning, 
**the  poet  of  the  future,"  is  the  con- 
summation of  this  introspective  spirit. 
Those  times  and  also  the  privilege  of 
yielding  himself  to  the  workings  of 
the  natural  forces  which  direct  him  to 


make  use  of  the  beauties  found  in  new 
and  unexplored  tields  which  are  con- 
tinually opening  for  investigation,  for 
broadening  his  culture  and  in  this  age 
of  intense  introspection  and  progress, 
for  great/er  works  and  improvements. 
For 

Our  feelings  and  our  thoughts  tend  ever  on 

and  rest  not  in  the  present. 
As  drops  of  rain  fall  into  some  dark  well, 
And  from  below  comes  a  scarce  audible  sound, 
So  fall  our  thoughts  into  the  dark  hereafter, 
And  their  mysterious  echo  reaches  us. 


WHY  BE   DISOBEDIENT? 


BY  J.  K.  GIBSON. 


WHY  is  it,  that  we,  the  children, 
are  found  to  be  so  disobedi- 
ent to  our  parents?  We  find 
that  it  has  been  ever  the  predominat- 
ing spirit  of  man  to  be  disobedient. 
It  is  so  with  our  earthly  career  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  is  no  less 
true  in  regard  to  obeying  our  heavenly 
Father.  The  first  step  of  our  earthly 
parents  in  the  beginning  was  disobedi- 
ence to  their  Creator,  and  that  dis- 
loyalty to  the  laws  of  the  great 
Lawgiver  seems  to  hold  the  predomi- 
nating power  down  to  this  very  day 
in  which  we  live. 

Now,  if  we  tell  our  children  not  to 
do  thus  or  so  under  penalty  of  pun- 
ishment, they  still  persist  in  doing 
that  which  is  forbidden,  so  it  is  with 
us;  for  how  many  times  in  all  ages 
has  man  been  made  to  suffer  for 
his  disobedience,  after  being  warned 
and  forewarned  by  our  heavenly 
Pather  that  if  he  did  contrary  to  his 
wishes  he  would  pay  the  penalty  of 
that  disobedience. 

We  have  seen  that  our  forefathers 
did  not  escape  that  judgment,  but  that 
has  not  been  a  warning  to  us.  for  we 
follow  in  many  things  the  same  foot- 
steps that  lead  on  down  to  everlasting 
death  and  destruction.  Now,  I  often 
think  when  we  catch  a  child  in  a  pun- 
ishable act,  and  it  begins  to  cry  it 
does  not  feel  bad  for  that  which  it  has 
done,  but  because  it  was  discovered. 
So  it  is  with  man,  for  if  he  were  sorry 
enough  for  the  first  sin,  he  would  not 
commit  that  wrong  again. 


But  some  of  us  are  led  away  with 
the  erroneous  idea  that  we  can  do  a 
little  wrong  now  and  again,  because 
it  suits  our  purpose  so  well,  and  God 
is  so  good,  so  kind,  that  he  will  over- 
look that  wrong.  Or,  perchance,  we 
may  think  we  can  slip  in  a  mite  of  a 
wrong  here  and  there,  now  and  then, 
just  a  little  white  lie,  that  is  toa 
small  to  make  note  of,  or  that  Grod  is 
too  busy  to  pay  any  attention  to. 
But  right  here  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
you  will  make  a  mistake  on  that 
proposition.  You  may  deceive  man, 
but  you  cannot  deceive  God,  and  you 
will  lose  every  time. 

It  is  seldom  that  man  has  been  made 
to  profit  by  the  punishments  or  mis- 
fortunes of  others.  Why,  we  see  men 
being  punished  around  us  every  day, 
but  our  neighbor  does  not  learn  to  be 
benefited  by  that.  There  is  a  man 
down  here  that  uses  alcoholic  drinks. 
He  gets  raving,  comes  home,  slaugh- 
ters his  family,  and  is  hung,  all  be- 
cause of  alcohol.  But  that  same  day 
or  maybe  the  next,  that  fellow  over 
yonder  goes  down  town,  hunts  up  a 
gin  mill,  proceeds  to  drink  of  that 
same  stuff  that  caused  that  other  man 
but  a  few  hours  before  to  commit  that 
awful  deed,  to  lose  his  life  here  and 
all  hope  of  life  hereafter.  So  we  see 
that  that  man  could  not  profit  by  what 
he  had  seen.  Now  the  trouble  is  just 
this:  We  place  too  much  confidence 
in  ourselves.  Because  we  hear  men 
say,  **0,  that  man  did  wrong,  but 
there  is  no  4anger  that  I  would  do  so. 


AUTUMN  SONG. 
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No,  I  am  all  right.  Why,  I  have 
drunk  whiskey  for  twenty  years  and 
never  had  any  trouble  yet." 

That  man  is  being  deceived.  That 
evil  is  creeping  on  so  gradually,  step 
by  step,  so  quietly,  little  by  little, 
gnawing  away  at  his  very  vitals;  until 
it  steals  in,  in  his  unguarded  moments, 
in  the  quiet  hour  of  night  when  all  is 
still,  and  snap  goes  that  band.  Down, 
down  he  goes,  lower  and  lower  he 
sinks  in  the  scale  of  degradation  until 
even  the  very  swine  would  scorn  his 
society. 

Now  remember  that  you  cannot  rely 
wholly  on  yourself.  Turn  back,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  and  grasp  that  hand 
that  is  stretched  out  to  assist  you  in 
your  hour  of  need.  When  the  storm 
cloud  hovers  o'er  you  and  you  are  en- 
compassed in  darkness,  if  you  will 
turn  in  the  right  direction  before  it  is 
too  late,  there  you  will  see  a  beacon 
light  that  will  lead  you,  if  you  will,  out 
of  that  destructive  darkness,  and  that 
light  is  oar  Savior. 

Yes,  he  is  the  one  that  can  give  you 
that  bread  of  life;  but  that  cannot  be 
attained  ^through  disobedience  to  those 
laws  which  he  has  laid  down  for  us  to 
follow.  We  cannot  expect  to  obtain 
his  great  and  gracious  gifts  by  walk- 
ing in  those  forbidden  paths  of  diso- 
bedience. Now,  if  we  break  the  laws 
of  nature  we  suffer  for  that.  If  we 
break  the  laws  of  the  land  we  suffer, 
and  being  ignorant  of  that  law  does 
not  save  us.  Hence,  is  it  unjust  to 
say  that  if  we  break  God's  laws  we 
should  be  made  to  pay  the  penalty 
thereof? 

But  one  will  say,  **I  am  not  ready 
to  live  up  to  those  laws  yet.  Why,  I 
have  not  sown  my  wild  oats  yet."  I 
want  to  ask  you  who  gave  you  the 
right  to  sow  wild  oats?    Surely  God 


does  not  want  you  to  sow  them,  and 
society  does  not  require  it.  I  say  no 
one  has  any  right  to  sow  that  which 
corrupts  the  good,  and  so-called  wild 
oats  are  only  seeds  of  degradation  and 
sin,  given  to  you  by  old  Nick  to 
scatter  over  the  land,  to  assist  him  in 
his  nefarious  acts  against  God  and 
man,  to  make  you  instrumental  in  his 
hands  to  destroy  the  works  of  God 
and  tear  you  down  into  everlasting 
death. 

But  he,  too.  in  due  time  will  pay 
the  penalty  of  his  disobedience.  Boys, 
don't  wait  till  to-morrow,  next  week, 
or  next  year,  but  turn  down  that 
black  and  blotted  page.  Start  anew 
on  a  clean  sheet  and  pray  that  by  the 
grace  of  God  you  may  keep  it  so  that 
when  the  great  day  shall  come  that 
you  are  called  to  present  your  record 
before  that  great  tribunal  and  Judge 
of  all  you  need  not  be  ashamed.  Do 
not  think  that  those  laws  do  not  mean 
you  and  me.  For  they  will  be  meted 
out  to  all  accordingly,  and  if  in  the 
end  we  are  found  wanting,  we  shall 
receive  and  reap  fruits  of  the  selfsame 
seed  that  we  have  sown.  That  which 
we  buy  and  pay  for,  the  same  shall  we 
receive. 

Remember  that  we  cannot  receive 
any  good  without  a  struggle  on  our 
part.  Do  not  forget  that  you  will 
have  an  enemy,  and  that  it  will  take 
•  work  on  your  part  to  overcome  that 
enemy.  Do  not  forget  that  that  enemy 
comes  in  many  ways  and  forms.  Con- 
sider those  things,  and  make  up  your 
minds  not  to  carry  weax)ons  for  Satan 
any  longer,  but  put  on  the  armor  of 
Christ  and  march  out  into  the  field 
ready  and  willing  to  work  for  that 
Master  who  can  give  you  a  just  re- 
ward for  all  good  that  you  do,  and  is 
willing  to  bestow  it  upon  you. 


San  Bxbkardino,  California. 


AUTUMN    SONG. 


Red  leaf,  gold  leaf, 
Flutter  d(m  n  the  wind; 
Life  is  brief,  oh!  life  is  brief, 
But  Mother  Earth  is  kind: 
From  her  dear  bosom  ye  shidl  spring 
To  new  blossominn^. 


The  red  leaf,  the  gold  leaf, 
They  have  had  their  way; 
Loye  is  long,  if  life  be  brief— 

Life  is  but  a  day; 
And  love  from  grief  and  death  shall  spring^ 
To  new  blossoming. 
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THIS  GENERATION. 

BY  JANE. 

The  wind  is  blowing  a  gale  from  out  of  the  She  is  now  in  labor  pains  and  humble  seems 

north  to-day,  her  station. 

And  has  so  continued  since  yesterday  morn-  She  will  bring  forth — in  travail  though,  and 

ing.  sorrow  great, 

As  it  sweeps  on  in  power  to  me  it  seems  to  Convulsions  many,  yet  Zion  born  will  reach 

say,  her  high  estate. 

"Man  cannot  control  me,  his  puny  strength  ^ 

I'm  soornine  Pestilence,  and  famine,  and  rumors  of  war. 

But  over  hill  and'  valley  I  leave  a  trail  be-  ^°^  ^^®  ®°^  *«  °^^  y^*»  ^*^*°^  ^^^  ^^  '^^ 

hind,  ^^^^  warning, 

And,  if  you  will  Investigate,  the  truth  I  tell,  ^^"^  ^^^  ^''^  7««  preparing  Noah  preached 

you'll  find.-  near  and  far. 

The  sinners  to  save  in  the  world's  early 

Yes,  this  is  truly  so,  for  the  daily  papers  morning, 

fi^^  Saying  safety  alone  can  be  found  wfthln  the 

Many  homes  have  been  destroyed  by  the  ark, 

frequent  visitation.  With  his  family  he  enters  while  the  earth 

In  every  portion  of  our  land  of  the  dread  cy-  grows  dark. 

clonic  snake 

Rearing  aloft  its  dreadful  head  and  causing  The  earth  was  being    baptized,  buried    in 

consternation.  water  you  see. 

It  has  more  than    regal  power — yes,   more  She  comes  forth  again  in  the  likeness  of 

than  regal  sway;  resurrection, 

A  swath  of  wide  destruction  marks  its  deso-  The  next  time  is  of  fire— that  baptism  makes 

lating  way.  her  free, 

-_       .       ,     ^    -              ,         -             ^     ^  Then  in  newness  of  life  arises  from  her  long 

Many  souls  to-day  are  homeless,  and   they  rection 

sorrow  for  their  dead;  ^^  j^  ^^l  ^.^^  ^^  ^         ^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^jj^ 

From  east  to  west  and  north  to  south  the  . 

scenes  are  most  distressing:  ^^^^    ^^^  j^  preparing  now,  asunder  rent 

Unrest  has  seized  on  all  things,  peace  and  ^^^  ^^jj  ^^^  ^^ 

unity  have  fled. 

Not  in  the  elements  alone,  6ut  man  seems  See  the  great  Jehovah's  handiworki  Look  at 

too  possessing  the  starry  sky. 

Aspirit  that  is  leading  him— with  his  brother  We  are  but  a  part  of  his  most  wonderful 

to  disagree;  creations. 

Seeking  union,  yet  dissolving,   they  cannot  Would  he  give  a  foolish  law,  from  his  Majes- 

united  be.  tic  throne  on  high: 

What  do  these  signs  portend!     Earthquakes  Then  why  not  obey  him,  even  this  whole 

are  frequent  too,  generation. 

Not  only  in  this  land,  but  in  every  other  ^^^  things  are  in  commotion,  the  earth  is 

nation.  shaking  to  be  free, 

The  earth  begins  to  groan,  and  all  can  see  it's  ^oon  will  be  the  fire  baptism,  then  comes 

l^yj^Q ,  the  great  jubilee. 


A  TEXAS  LAWSUIT  AND  THE  VOLUNTEER  COUNSEL. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  was  licensed,  when 
a  youth  of  twenty-one,  to  practice 
at  the  bar.  He  was  poor,  but 
well  educated,  and  possessed  extraor- 
dinary genius. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1840,  the  court- 
house    in    Clarksville,    Texas,    was 


crowded  to  overflowing.  An  exciting 
case  was  about  to  be  tried.  Geo.  Hop- 
kins, a  wealthy  planter,  had  offered  a 
gross  insult  to  Mary  Ellison,  the  young 
and  beautiful  wife  of  his  overseer.  The 
husband  threatened  to  chastise  him 
for  the  outrage,  when  Hopkins  went 


A  TEXAS  LAWSUIT  AND  THE  VOLUNTEER  COUNSEL. 
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to  miison's  house  and  shot  him  in  his 
o^^n  door.  The  murderer  was  arrested 
&I1C1  bailed  to  answer  the  charge. 
This  occurrence  produced  great  ex- 
citement, and  Hopkins,  in  order  to 
tiiim  the  tide  of  popular  indignation, 
lisbd  circulated  reports  against  the 
eliaracter  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  and  she 
ha^  sued  him  for  slander.  Both  suits 
"were  pending,  lor  murder  and  slan- 
der. 

The  interest  became  deeper  when  it 
^w^as  known  that  Ashley  and  Pike,  of 
Arkansas,  and  S.  S.  Prontiss,  of  New 
Orleans,  by  enormous  fees,  had  been 
retained  to  defend  Hopkins.  In  the 
murder  case,  Hopkins  was  acquitted. 
The  Texas  lawyers  were  overwhelmed 
\>y  their  opponents.  It  was  a  fight  of 
dwarfs  against  giants.  The  slander 
suit  was  set  down  for  the  9th  of  April, 
and  the  throng:  of  spectators  grew  in 
number  as  well  as  excitement.  Public 
opinion  was  setting  in  for  Hopkins. 
His  money  had  procured  witnesses 
Tvho  served  his  advocates.  When  the 
case  was  called,  Mary  Ellison  was 
left  without  an  attorney;  all  had 
'withdrawn. 

"Have  you  no  counsel?"  inquired 
Judge  Mills,  looking  kindly  at  the 
plaintiff. 

**No,  sir;  they  have  all  deserted  me, 
and  I  am  too  poor  to  employ  others," 
replied  the  beautiful  Mary,  bursting 
into  tears. 

**In  such  a  case,  will  not  some 
chivalrous  member  of  the  profession 
volunteer?"  said  the  judge,  glancing 
around  the  bar. 

The  thirty  lawyers  were  silent. 
*'I  will,  your  honor,"  said  a  voice 
from  the  thickest  part  of  the  crowd 
outside  the  bar. 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice  many 
startled,  it  was  so  unearthly,  sweet, 
and  mournful. 

But  the  first  sensation  was  changed 
into  laughter,  when  a  tall,  gaunt, 
spectral  figure  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  placed  himself 
within  the  bar.  His  clothes  looked 
so  shabby  that  the  court  hesitated  to 
let  the  case  proceed  under  his  man- 
agement. 

**Has  your  name  been  entered  on 
the  rolls  of  the  bar  of  the  State?"  de- 
manded the  judge. 


'*It  is  immaterial,"  answered  the 
stranger,  his  thin,  bloodless  lips  curl- 
ing up  with  a  sneer.  '*Here  is  my 
license  from  the  highest  tribunal  in 
America!"  and  he  handed  the  judge  a 
broad  parchment.    The  trial  went  on. 

He  suffered  the  witnesses  to  tell 
their  own  story,  and  he  allowed  the 
defense  to  lead  on.  Ashley  spoke 
first,  followed  by  Pike  and  Prentiss. 
The  latter  brousrht  the  house  down  in 
cheers,  in  which  the  jury  joined. 

It  is  now  the  stranger's  turn  He 
rises  before  the  bar,  not  behind  it,  and 
so  near  the  wondering  jury  that  he 
might  touch  the  foreman  with  his 
long,  bony  finger.  He  proceeded  to 
tear  to  pieces  the  arguments  of  Ash- 
ley, which  melted  away  at  his  touch 
like  frost  before  the  sun.  Everyone 
looked  surprised.  Anon  he  came  to 
the  dazzling  wit  of  the  poet  lawyer. 
Pike.  Then  the  curl  of  his  lip  grew 
sharper,  his  smooth  face  began  to  kin- 
dle up,  and  his  eyes  to  open,  dim  and 
dreamy  no  longer,  but  vivid  as  light- 
ning and  red  as  fire-globes.  His 
whole  soul  was  in  his  eyes;  his  full 
heart  pouring  out  of  them.  And 
without  an  allusion  to  Prentiss,  he 
turned  short  around  on  the  perjured 
witnesses  of  Hopkins,  tore  their  tes- 
timony into  shreds,  and  hurled  in 
their  faces  such  terrible  invectives 
that  they  trembled  in  their  seats,  and 
two  of  them  fled  from  the  courthouse. 
The  excitement  of  the  crowd  was  be- 
coming uncontrollable.  Their  united 
life  and  soul  seemed  to  hang  upon  the 
burning  tongue  of  the  stranger  who 
was  overwhelming  them  with  the 
power  of  his  terrible  indignation.  He 
held  the  whole  audience  spell-bound. 
But  his  greatest  triumph  was  to  come. 

His  eyes  began  to  glance  at  the  as- 
sassin Hopkins,  and  his  lean,  taper 
fingers  assumed  the  same  direction. 
He  hemmed  the  wretch  with  a  wall  of 
strong  evidence  and  impregnable  ar- 
gument, cutting  off  all  hopes  of  es- 
cape. He  dug  beneath  the  murderer's 
feet  ditches  of  dilemma,  and  held  the 
slanderer  up  to  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  the  court.  He  girt  him 
about  with  a  circle  of  fire,  and  then 
stripped  himself  to  the  work  of  mas- 
sacre. 

Oh,  then  it  was  a  vision  both  glori- 
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ous  and  dreadful  to  behold  the  orator! 
His  actions  became  as  impetuous  as 
the  motion  of  an  oak  in  a  hurricane. 
His  voice  became  a  trumpet  filled  with 
wild  whirlwinds,  deafening  the  ear 
with  crashes  of  power,  yet  inter- 
mingled all  the  while  with  a  sweet 
undertone  of  the  softest  cadence. 
His  forehead  glowed  like  a  heated 
furnace,  his  countenance  was  haggard, 
like  that  of  a  maniac,  and  ever  and 
anon  he  flung  his  long  bony  arms  on 
high  as  if  grasping  after  thunderbolts 
to  hurl  at  his  miserable  victim. 

He  drew  a  picture  of  murder  in  such 
appalling  colors  that  in  comparison 
hell  itself  might  be  considered  beauti- 
ful. He  painted  the  slanderer  so 
black  that  the  sun  seemed  dark  at 
noonday  when  shining  on  such  an  ac- 
cursed monster;  and  then  fixing  both 
portraits  on  the  shrinking  Hopkins, 
fastened  them  there  forever.  The 
agitation  of  the  audience  amounted 
almost  to  madness. 

All  at  once  the  speaker  descended 
from  the  perilous  height.  His  voice 
wailed  out  for  the  murdered  dead  and 
living — the  beautiful  Mary,  more  beau- 


tiful every  moment  as  her  tears  flowed 
faster— till  men  wept  and  sobbed  like 
children. 

He  closed  by  a  strange  exhortation 
to  the  jury,  and  through  them  to  the 
bystanders.  He  advised  the  panel, 
after  they  should  bring  in  a  verdict, 
not  to  offer  violence  to  the  defendant, 
however  richly  he  deserved  it;  in 
other  words,  **not  to  lynch  the  villain, 
but  leave  his  punishment  with  God." 
This  was  the  most  artful  of  all,  and 
best  calculated  to  insure  vengeance. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars:  and  the  night  after- 
wards Hopkins  was  taken  out  of  bed 
and  beaten  almost  to  death. 

As  the  court  adjourned  the  stranger 
said,  **John  Taylor  will  preach  here 
this  evening  at  early  candlelight. " 

He  did  preach,  and  the  house  was 
crowded.  /  have  listened  to  Clay,  Web- 
ster, and  Calhoun,  to  Divight,  Bascom, 
and  Beecher,  but  never  heard  anything 
in  the  form  of  sublime  words  even  re- 
motely approximating  to  the  elo- 
quence of  John  Taylor— massive  as  a 
mountain,  and  wildly  rushing  as  a 
cataract  of  fire. 

—Selected. 
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The  elms  are  clad  with  brown  and  gold, 

The  maples  robed  in  red, 
Blue  asters  over  hill  and  wold 

Their  fringM  blossoms  spread; 
The  golden  rod  still  blazes  bright 

By  every  dusty  way; 
The  dusky  cricket  day  and  night 

Chants  loud  his  shilly  lay. 

The  nests  swing  empty  on  the  bough, 

Each  tender  birdling  flown; 
And  few  the  birds  remaining  now 

To  cheer  with  song  the  lone, 
Dim  groves,  a  little  month  ago 

So  joyous  all  the  day 
With  their  glad  voices'  ceaseless  flow, 

In  chant  and  roundelay. 


The  brackens  by  the  brooklet  clear 

Toss  dry  and  withered  fronds: 
The  sedges,  tawny  grown  and  sear, 

Lean  o'er  the  dreamful  ponds. 
Where  many  leafy  shallops  ftoat 

In  idle,  aimless  quest. 
As  noiseless  as  a  cloudlet-boat 

Sails  heaven's  cerulean  breast. 

A  haze  enfolds  the  far-off  hills 

That  early  hide  the  sun; 
A  loneliness  the  valley  fills 

When  shor Wived  day  is  done. 
O  month!  so  ominous,  yet  so  fair, 

Soon  thou  must  go,  and  we 

Gaze  on  a  world  of  beauty  bare, 

And  'reft  of  n^lody. 

—Good  Boaaekeeping. 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.— PART  IV. 


BY  ELDER  HEMAN  C.  SMITH. 


WORSHIP. 


So  far  as  I  can  determine  by  obser- 
vation and  experience,  worship 
is  of  two  kinds;  or,  rather,  it  is 
inspired  by  two  different  motives, 
each  of  them  illustrated  in  nature; 
first,  found  in  mankind  everywhere, 
an  intuitive  desire  or  prompting  to 
honor  and  pay  homage  to  the  great 
and  good,  without  special  desire  to 
serve  self;  second,  a  natural  impulse 
or  instinct  to  seek  for  needed  supplies 
where  such  supplies  can  be  found,  il- 
lustrated in  all  nature,  especially  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

The  first  is  illustrated  in  the  hom- 
age paid  to  the  illustrious  everywhere. 
This  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  education  or  fear,  if  it  were 
confined  to  kingdoms  and  monarchies, 
but  in  republics  the  same  disposition 
is  found.  Let  a  crowned  head  of  Eu- 
rope or  an  heir  to  the  throne  come  to 
America,  where  we  boast  that  every 
man  is  a  sovereign,  and  where  we 
preach  that  **all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal;'^  and  president,  gov- 
ernors, congressmen,  legislators, 
judges,  and  common  people  almost 
run  wild  with  zeal  to  pay  him  honor, 
and  to  vie  with  each  other  in  showing 
him  respect  and  reverence. 

Let  the  man  who  charges  upon 
President  Cleveland  the  responsibility 
of  all  our  national  ills,  who  this  mo- 
ment is  cursing  him  upon  the  street, 
be  notified  that  a  special  train  bearing 
the  President  is  soon  to  pass,  and  he 
will  rush  to  the  depot,  and  give  a 
week's  hard  earned  wages  for  standing 
room  in  a  favorable  place  to  see  him. 
He  does  not  expect  to  be  noticed,  nor 
does  he  fear  reprimand  if  he  is  not 
there,  but  he  considers  his  money  well 
spent,  if  he  gets  near  enough  to  see 
the  man  whom  he  affects  to  despise. 
He  expected  no  notice,  no  favor,  no 
benefit;  he  receives  none  only  gratifi- 
cation produced  by  supplying  the  de- 
mand of  his  nature,  to  reverence  the 
great.  Now  I  am  American  bom  and 
bom  of  American  parents.  I  love  the 
institutions  of  my  country  and  believe 


that  every  man  is  by  nature  the  peer 
of  his  fellow.  Those  who  know  me 
best  will  not  say  that  I  am  impulsive 
or  excitable,  yet  I  once  climbed  upon 
an  object  where  I  had  a  good  view  of 

the  place  where  President  was 

to  pass  and  sat  there  in  a  cramped 
position  for  an  hour,  waiting  to  hear 
a  man  of  whose  ability  I  had  formed 
no  exalted  opinion.  I  heard  a  com- 
monplace speech  such  as  a  mechanic 
or  a  hod  carrier  might  have  made 
without  eliciting  any  special  surprise. 
I  was  not  noticed,  did  not  expect  to 
be.  I  was  no  wiser  for  having  heard 
him.  I  would  not  have  been  missed 
or  blamed,  if  I  had  not  been  there. 

But  I  saw  President -and  heard 

him  and  felt  gratified. 

This  desire  or  demand  of  our  nature^ 
that  we  shall  reverence  the  great,  is 
so  manifest  that  it  would  be  idle  for 
me  to  spend  time  to  speak  of  it  fur- 
ther. If  men  shall  fi^d  their  greatest 
satisfaction  and  delight  in  choosing 
the  Creator  of  the  universe  as  an  ob- 
ject on  which  to  center  their  reverence 
and  worship,  shall  the  stolid  and  in- 
different accuse  them  of  being  unnatu- 
ral, and  their  worship  the  result  of 
education  only?  It  certainly  is  more 
satisfactory,  and  we  feel  that  our 
worship  and  reverence  are  bestowed 
more  worthily  than  when  directed 
towards  even  the  greatest  or  best  of 
men. 

The  truth  is,  that  to  worship  is 
natural,  but  this  nature  has  often  been 
misdirected,  hence  to  worship  aright 
this  desire  must  be  educated,  or  culti- 
vated and  directed  by  some  system  at 
once  wise  and  pure. 

To  make  this  system  absolutely  re- 
liable, it  should  have  for  its  author  an 
infinite  and  an  infallible  being.  This 
necessity  the  Bible  recognizes  and 
this  demand  it  undertakes  to  supply. 
Hence  we  feel  that  we  are  but  acting 
in  harmony  with  our  nature  and  our 
surroundings  when  we  seek  that  in- 
spiration from  the  Divine  mind  which 
the  Bible  assures  us  will  enable  us  to 
worship  aright  True  worship  \b  first 
natural,  and  second  the  result  of  edu- 
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-cation.  This  natural  desire,  without 
a  perfect  system  of  adjustment,  has 
led  men  to  excesses  and  practices  of 
folly,  sin,  and  shame,  which  should 
prove  to  us  that  nature  alone  is  not  a 
safe  religion  to  follow. 

But  he  who  worships  not  at  all  is 
unnatural  and  out  of  harmony  with 
his  creation.  If  nature  has  produced 
such  a  being,  it  is  a  monstrosity  like 
a  wart  or  wen,  a  tumor  or  cancer  on 
the  human  body.  Of  course  the  de- 
sire to  worship  is  more  fully  devel- 
oped in  some  than  in  others,  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  all  have  enough  of  the 
worshipful  in  their  nature  that,  if 
properly  directed,  would  be  the  great- 
est source  of  pleasure  and  happiness 
which  they  can  possess  in  this  life. 

Some  possess  this  inclination  to 
worship  without  realizing  it.  It  is 
amusing  td  read  Mr.  Ingersoll's  tirade 
against  the  God  of  the  Christian,  and 
to  observe  him  at  the  same  time  en- 
throning reason  andtlove  as  objects  of 
the  highest  adoration  and  reverence. 
He  does  not  realize  how  nearly  he  is 
approaching  to«the  feelings  and  con- 
victions of  the  devout  Christian  who 
worships  a  Grod  in  whom  he  recognizes 
the  personification  and  embodiment  of 
reason  and  love. 

But,  says  one,  the  Christian  system 
is  wrong.  Well,  just  lay  that  subject 
aside  for  the  present,  and  we  will  con- 
sider it  after  awhile.  Just  now  we 
wish  to  keep  our  minds  on  three 
points;  first,  to  worship  is  natural; 
second,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and 
reason  to  cultivate  this  natural  incli- 
nation; third,  the  Bible  is  seeking  to 
supply  a  system  of  purity  for  the  bet- 
ter development  of  this  propensity; 
hence  it  is  in  harmony  with  nature 
and  her  demands. 

Then,  if  you  desire  to  attack  the 
Bible  on  the  direct  charge  that  in 
seeking  to  legitimately  supply  this 
demand  it  has  made  a  mistake,  we 
will  patiently  hear  you;  but,  so  long 
as  your  sensibilities  are  so  blunted 
that  you  will  denounce  worship  as  un- 
natural, we  might  as  well  talk  of 
beauty  to  the  blind  or  of  harmony  of 
sounds  to  the  deaf  as  to  point  out  to 
you  the  infinite  sweetness  of  the  gos- 
pel story. 

Remember  that  neither  the  Bible 


nor  the  Christian  religion  created  the 
worshipful  element  in  man,  that  they 
are  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  its 
existence.  They  simply  recognize  its 
presence  and  seek  to  direct  it.  So  in- 
tense is  this  worshipful  feeling  that 
men  have  almost  universally  demanded 
something  to  worship.  If  unable  to 
grasp  the  thought  of  an  invisible  God, 
they  have  erected  gods  of  wood  and 
stone,  or  have  satisfied  this  propensity 
by  praising  and  adoring  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  animals,  reptiles,  vegeta- 
bles, etc. 

When  Israel  despaired  of  Moses'  re- 
turn to  them  with  the  law  their  pro- 
pensity for  worship  was  so  strong 
they  could  not  restrain  themselves, 
and  so  they  said:  **Up,  make  us 
gods." 

To  meet  the  expense  of  this  they 
cheerfully  broke  the  gold  earrings 
from  their  ears  and  contributed  them. 
It  appears  that  they  compelled  Aaron 
to  supply  this  demand;  for  when 
apologizing  to  Moses  he  said:  "Thou 
knowest  the  people,  that  they  are  set 
on  mischief."  When  they  could  see 
an  object  set  apart  for  worship,  then 
were  they  happy  and  the  sound  of  re- 
joicing was  heard  in  the  camp.  We 
see  how  this  desire  to  worship  is  so 
strong  that  it  cannot  be  confined. 
Why,  even  Mr.  Ingersoll  seems  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  some  very 
good  reasons  why  the  sun  should  be 
worshiped. 

To  satisfy  this  desire  and  to  account 
for  its  opposite  the  Chaldeans  had 
their  four  wandering  stars,  **two  of 
them  beneficent,  and  two  malignant." 
Egypt  had  her  Typho  and  Osiris; 
Persia,  her  Arimanius  and  Oromasdes; 
the  modern  skeptic,  his  love  and  hate; 
all  nations,  their  good  and  evil  princi- 
ples by  whatever  names  called.  But 
by  neither  Persia,  Egypt,  Greece,  nor 
modern  skeptics  was  or  is  the  Creator 
or  great  cause  worshiped.  These  na- 
tions worshiped  creatures.  The  skep- 
tic idolizes  consequences  or  passions. 
**The  men  of  Babylon  made  Succoth- 
benoth;  the  men  of  Cuth  made  Nurgal: 
the  men  of  Hamath  made  Ashima:  the 
Avites  made  Nibhaz  and  Tartak,  and 
the  Sepharvites  burnt  their  children 
in  fire  to  Adrammelek  and  Ammemekcky 
the  gods  of  Sepharvaim." 
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The  Bible  undertakes  to  correct  all 
this,  and  to  brush  aside  the  worship 
of  creatures  and  consequences  and 
point  upward  through  nature  to  na- 
ture's God,  inviting  man  to  exercise 
his  worshiping  nature  toward  the 
Creator.  The  author,  or  authors  of 
the  Bible,  then,  have  made  a  laudable 
effort  with  the  proper  motive,  whether 
they  were  correct  in  method  or  not. 
Of  this  we  may  speak  later. 

Such  statements  as  the  following  I 
consider  as  expressions  of  the  very 
highest  development  of  the  princi- 
ples of  worship  and  reverence  for  the 
great,  without  reference  to  self. 
•'Praise  ye  the  Lord."  **Blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord  from  this  time 
forth  and  forever  more."  **Prom  the 
rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same  the  Lord's  name  is 
to  be  praised."  **The  Lord  is  high 
above  all  nations,  and  his  glory  above 
the  heavens."  **Who  is  like  unto  the 
Lord  our  Gkd,  who  dwelleth  on  high." 
* 'Great  and  marvelous  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty:  just  and  true  are 
thy  ways,  thou  King  of  nations." 
* 'Alleluia!  Salvation,  and  glory,  and 
honor,  and  power  unto  the  Lord  our 
God."  "Alleluia:  for  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth."  "Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come."  "Thou  art 
worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and 
honor,  and  power:  for  thou  hast 
created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleas- 
ure they  are  and  were  created." 

He  who  can  view  the  marvelous  and 
stupendous  works  of  a  creative  God 
without  responding  to  the  above  sen- 
timents. Who  can  stand  unmoved  in 
the  presence  of  his  majesty  and  intelli- 
gence, is  himself  unnatural.  He  who 
does  not  sometimes,  while  surrounded 
with  the  beauties  and  marvels  of 
nature,  bow  his  uncovered  head,  and 
reverently  say:  "Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,  hallotoed  be  thy  name" 
is  not  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the 
throbbing  pulses  of  this  great  world 
of  ours.     I  pity  him. 

Now  as  regards  the  principle  which 
worships  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
from  unfailing  resources  needed  sup- 
plies, let  us  say  a  few  words.  We  see 
it  illustrated  in  every  lofty  tree  that 
spreads  its  mighty  arms  towards  the 


source  of  light,  in  every  leaf  that  un- 
folds to  receive  the  warmth  of  day,  in 
every  dewy  bud  that  opens  its  tender 
lips  to  receive  the  warm  kisses  of  the 
rising  sun,  in  every  I'oot  and  fibre 
which  vegetation  sends  downward  for 
needed  moisture  and  strength. 

Place  a  growing  plant  in  a  darkened 
cellar  where  there  is  but  one  ray  of 
light,  and  soon  you  will  observe  that 
it  will  turn  in  that  direction  and  reach 
out  every  tendril  towards  the  light. 
Should  it  gain  the  place  for  which  it 
seeks  quickly,  it  takes  on  new 
strength,  life,  and  beauty.  It  is  said 
if  you  place  a  vessel  of  water  near  a 
running  vine  in  time  of  extreme 
drouth,  that  it  will  suflBciently  change 
its  course  to  dip  one  or  more  of  its 
leaves  in  the  water. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  nature 
seeks  not  unwisely.  For  every  de- 
mand there  is  an  adequate  supply. 
Conditions  may  prevent  its  being  ob- 
tained, but  it  exists  somewhere.  Then 
can  we  not  rejoice  in  the  assurance 
thus  given  that  somewhere  in  the 
boundless  universe  there  is  satisfac- 
tion for  all  our  yearning  desires,  and 
adequate  supplies  for  all  the  defi- 
ciencies of  body  and  mind?  Shall  we 
not  appeal  to  the  Dispenser  of  all  good 
for  such  supplies?  Sometimes,  when 
I  think  of  it,  all  nature  seems  to  live 
and  breathe,  and  I  fancy  I  can  count 
the  beating  pulse  of  grass  and  flower, 
then,  I  can  appreciate  the  beautiful 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  following 
language  of  Jesus  Christ:  "I  tell  you 
that,  if  these  should  hold  their  peace, 
the  stones  would  immediately  cry 
out."  He  evidently  did  not  mean  that 
the  stones  would  find  audible  voice; 
but  that,  though  men  should  cease  to 
praise  him,  there  would  yet  be  left 
the  testimony  of  the  stones  to  certify 
to  his  power. 

Man,  in  every  condition  of  life, 
manifests  a  desire  to  seek  from  other 
and  reliable  sources  his  needed  sup- 
plies. In  practical  life  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  '^absolute  Free 
Thinker,"  but  our  thought  is  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  controlled  by 
the  thought  of  others.  Some  are 
comparatively  free  thinkers,  more  free 
to  think  than  others,  but  he  who  talks 
about  '*the  gospel  of  absolute  freedom 
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of  thought"  may  be  sensational  but  he 
is  not  practical. 

When  you  are  sick  or  your  bones 
are  broken,  you  hastily  consult  a 
physician.  He  insists  upon  doing 
your  thinking  and  you  consent  to  let 
him  do  it,  and  pi'actically  you  must 
adopt  his  thought  and  do  as  he  coun- 
sels. To  trust  the  great  Physician, 
the  Author  of  our  being  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions  of  life,  recogniz- 
ing his  skill,  doing  as  he  advises,  and 
adopting  his  thought  seems,  to  me,  to 
be  but  a  higher  development  of  that 
principle  of  trust  which  throws  us,  in 
distress,  into  the  hands  of  our  fellow 
men.  Certainly  this  trust  in  Grod  will 
be  attended  with  more  gratifying  re- 
sults to  him  who  can,  peacefully,  re- 
signedly, and  unreservedly  say:  **Thy 
will  be  done." 

If  you  are  threatened  with  litigation 
where  safety  of  life  or  property  is 
involved,  you  consult  an  attorney  at 
law.  He  won't  care  a  snap  for  your 
theory  regarding  free  thought,  but  if 
he  is  a  sensible  lawyer  and  you  are 
practically  an  absolute  free  thinker  he 
will  not  take  your  case.  No,  you 
must  allow  him  to  think  for  you,  upon 
the  principle  that  he  assumes  to 
know,  and  you  admit  that  he  does 
know  more  than  you  do  regarding  the 
law  in  the  case. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  hear  a  lawyer 
who  every  day  demands  of  his  clients 
the  right  to  think  for  them,  and  who 
has  so  much  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  think  for  others,  that  he  asks  the 
community  to  support  him  for  his 
services,  announce  with  great  flourish 
of  trumpets:  **I  am  in  favor  of  abso- 
lute freedom  of  thought."  **There 
can  be  no  danger  in  the  exercise  of 
absolute  freedom  of  thought. " 

Men  who  could  not,  if  they  had  to 
hang  for  it,  make  a  calculation  as  to 
the  time  of  an  eclipse  or  the  distance 
of  a  planet  from  our  globe,  the  age  of 
a  rock,  a  stratum,  or  a  tree,  will  sit 
down  and  read  the  conclusions  of  as- 
tronomers and  scientists,  adopt  their 
deductions  without  demonstration  or 
proof,  then  wag  their  heads  know- 
ingly while  remarking,  **I  am  a  free 
thinker."  "I  tell  you  science  is  the 
providence  of  life." 

Why,  man,  you  never  had  an  abso- 


lute free  thought  in  your  life.  Th^ 
very  men  whose  conclusions  you  have- 
adopted  were  not  absolute  free  think- 
ers. They  were  compelled  to  think  a& 
the  facts  and  phenomena  which  en- 
tered into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of 
their  conclusions  dictated. 

These  men  are  correct  just  so  far  a& 
they  have  perfect  understanding  of 
the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature. 
Hence  as  they  are  necessarily  limited* 
in  comprehension,  their  conclusions 
should  always  be  received  with  some 
degree  of  allowance  and  subject  to 
correction  when  more  light  shall  be 
reflected.  To  me  it  appears  evident 
that  to  look  beyond  the  finite  and 
trust  in  the  Infinite  as  the  only  relia- 
ble lawgiver  is  the  very  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  element  of  trust. 

Again  we  say  the  Bible  did  not  create 
this  element  in  man,  and  is  in  nowise 
responsible  for  its  existence.  It  is 
only  responsible  for  the  way  in  which 
it  seeks  to  direct  it.  Need  I  say  more 
regarding  the  nature  of  man  to  seek 
needed  supplies  from  powers  higher 
or  more  capable  than  self? 

See  it  in  your  infant  child  when 
those  chubby  arms  are  first  uplifted 
to  you  for  help  to  rise,  while  the  light 
of  adoring  trust  shines  in  those  inno- 
cent eyes;  and  again  when  it  reaches 
to  you  for  support  while  taking  its 
first  tottering  step.  At  what  age  in 
life  should  this  natural  childlike  trust 
in  its  superior  cease?  Certainly  not 
while  the  child  is  needy  and  dependent. 
That  parent  has  done  nobly  who  so 
guides  this  childlike  trust  that  it  is 
fixed  with  confidence  on  One  more 
capable  to  bless,  but  that  father  or 
mother  who  fails  in  this  has  failed  to 
make  life  a  success  in  one  of  the  most 
important  particulars. 

How  beautifully  grand  the  thought 
suggested  by  these  words  of  the 
Christ:  ** Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  a  little  child,  shtdl 
not  enter  therein."  Can  you  not 
recognize  this  principle  of  seeking 
aid  and  light  in  every  question  pro- 
pounded by  your  hopeful  child,  in 
every  supplicant,  pleading  for  aid  or 
instruction,  in  every  needy  beggar 
at  your  door,  in  every  domestic  ani- 
mal which  comes  at  your  call  to  re- 
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-ceive  at  your  hand,  in  every  agonizing 
<5ry  and  every  wail  of  sorrow  arising 
from  this  sin-stained  world,  enlisting 
your  sympathy  and  compassion?  Then 
tell  me  not  that  it  is  contrary  to  nature 
for  the  meek,  the  lowly,  the  needy, 
the  humble,  trusting  soul  with  out- 
stretched arms  and  pleading  tones  of 
.trust  to  appeal  to  the  great  and  never- 
failing  source  of  intelligence  and 
strength  for  needed  supplies  for  body 
and  mind.  No,  no!  such  are  in  close 
touch  with  nature,  and,  if  they  wor- 
ship in  vain,  it  is  nature,  not  the  Bi- 
ble, which  has  mocked  them. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  many 
things  in  nature  can  be  improved  by 
cultivation,  so  I  need  not  take  time  or 
space  to  illustrate  or  prove  it.  So 
with  the  propensity  for  worship. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  Bible  essays 
to  do.  So,  if  you  attack  the  Bible,  do 
so  on  the  ground,  or  claim,  that  it  has 
given  unwise  direction  to  this  impulse. 
Do  not  foolishly  try  to  make  it  respon- 
sible for  the  intuitive  propensity  for 
worship.  Is  worship,  in  accordance 
with  and  directed  by  Bible  precepts, 
more  or  less  intelligent  than  the  spon- 
taneous praise  of  the  man  who  has 
had  only  nature  as  his  guide?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  determine 
the  issue  as  to  the  success  of  the  Bible 
in  training  the  prayerful  instinct  of 
man. 

As  to  the  claim  that  * 'science  is  the 
providence  of  life,"  I  have  only  to  in- 
vite attention  to  the  truth  which  all 
will  recognize  without  argument;  viz. : 
that  science  is  not  a  first  cause,  but 
must  have  back  of  it  an  original  cause. 
Science,  as  we  know  it,  and  as  we  use 
the  word,  means  a  succession  of  con- 
clusions discovered  by  thought. 

Thought  is  a  property  of  mind. 
Mind  is  a  gift  of  Grod.  So  we  are  in- 
debted to  thought  for  all  we  know  of 
science;  and  for  thought  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Creator,  the  source  of 
all  intelligence.  We  value  the  Bible 
because  it  teaches  us  to  worship  the 
great  Jlrst  cause  which  we  call  God, 
and  to  look  beyond  all  creatures,  pas- 
sions, and  consequences  to  find  the 
object  most  worthy  of  adoration. 

In  this  connection  allow  me  to  quote 
the  eloquent  and  beautiful  language  of 
the   Rev.    Joseph  Parker:      **What, 


then,  is  our  argument?  It  is  this: 
Science  is  under  the  government  of 
Grod.— He  uses  its  discoveries  in  the 
developments  of  his  purposes,  and 
has  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  men  to 
aid  them  in  the  several  departments 
of  progress.  Science  may  be  an  an- 
atomist, but  who  gave  the  suljject  on 
which  her  skill  is  tried?  Science  may 
be  an  astronomer,  but  who  formed  the 
planets  on  which  she  fixes  her  inquir- 
ing eye?  Science  may  be  a  geologist, 
but  who  wrote  the  rocky  history  which 
she  reads?  Science  may  be  a  botanist, 
but  who  painted  the  flower  whose  lines 
of  beauty  she  traces?  Science  may  till 
the  earth  and  sow  her  seed,  but  if  God 
withholds  the  dew.  Science  herself 
will  die  of  thirst!  We  thus  see  that 
science,  which  is  boasted  'as  the 
providence  of  life,'  is  entirely  depend- 
ent on  a  higher  Power.  Should  we, 
then,  rest  satisfied  with  science  as  a 
conclusion,  or  should  we  accept  it  as  a 
help  to  something  beyond?  Reason 
has  only  one  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tion. Science  used  as  a  means  will  be 
found  of  great  advantage;  but  rested 
in  as  an  end  will  be  found  a  frail  de- 
fense. He  is  the  truly  happy  man, 
because  the  truly  wise,  who  walks  in 
companionship  with  a  personal  God, 
who  everywhere  marks  the  presence 
and  guardianship  of  a  benign  Gover- 
nor, who  leaves  all  his  affairs  under 
the  supervision  of  the  unerring  One, 
who  trusts  not  his  own  sufficiency, 
but  leans  with  loving  confidence  on 
the  *Liord  God  Omnipotent'  Such  a 
man  has  a  secret  strength  at  which 
the  world  stands  amazed.  Be  is 
neither  elated  nor  depressed  by  the 
world's  law.  He  has  *bread  to  eat,' 
which  gives  him  great  might.  Cir- 
cumstances which  exasperate  other 
men,  disturb  not  his  sacred  rest.  To 
his  ear  there  is  no  sound  of  unmiti- 
gated terror.  He  knows  that  things 
are  not  always  what  they  seem.  He 
judges  not  by  mere  external  signs. 
.  .  .  It  is  this  profound  feeling  of  re- 
liance on  the  Omnipotent,  which  is  the 
secret  of  the  good  man's  strength. 
Bereft  of  this,  he  would  be  as  weak  as 
other  men.  His  vision  would  then  be 
bounded  by  the  stars  and  the  sea. 
His  soul  would  expire  in  solitude. 
But  toith  this,  he  is  mighty  in  spir- 
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itual  resistance,  and  patient  in  spir- 
itual endurance.  This  faith  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  universe 
causes  him  to  see  smiles  even  on  the 
tear- worn  countenance  of  woe,  and  to 
behold  far  distant  orbs  of  light  shin- 
ing through  the  thickest  mantle  of 
darkness!  Faith,  to  the  Christian,  is 
not  a  mere  theory— still  less  is  it  an 
empty  professionalism.  It  is  his  ar- 
mor in  conflict  and  his  solace  in  sor- 
row. We  know,  indeed,  that  the  ways 
of  Divine  Providence  are  often  envel- 
oped in  darkness,— at  least  in  what 
we  count  darkness;  but  may  not  this 
supposed  darkness  result  from  the 
excess  of  light?" 

God  acts  not  as  we  would  some- 
times have  him  act.  He  harnesses 
the  whirlwind  to  his  chariot,  and 
**rides  upon  the  storm."  **As  the 
heavens  are  higher  that  the  earth,  so 
are  God's  ways  higher  than  our  ways, 
and  his  thoughts  than  our  thoughts." 
God  deals  with  processes^  man  must 
accept  results.  It  is  God's  business  to 
mingle  the  cup,  and  man's  business  to 
drink  it.  It  is  true  that  man  is  eager 
to  see  element  after  element  com- 
pounded, but  God  says,  No!  Into  the 
secret  place  of  God's  government  man 
must  not  come.  Can  the  Christian 
surrender  his  faith  in  God,  and  in  ex- 
change adopt  the  atheistic  formula, 
''Science  is  the  providence  of  life?" 
The  heart  rebels!  The  heart  which 
has  been  a  thousand  times  soothed 
and  strengthened  says,  **No."  It  can- 
not, will  not,  forfeit  its  life-giving 
and  life- preserving  trust! 

But  the  objector  taunts  us  with  the 
remark  that  this  is  mere  feeling.  What 
then?  Is  God  not  the  parent  of  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  the  parent  of  intellect? 


Is  human  feeling  to  be  discarded  as  a 
witness  in  the  court  of  religious 
inquiry?  But  we  answer  that  this  is 
not  *'mere  feeling."  We  know  whereof 
we  affirm.  Our  own  history  is  so 
crowded  with  instances  of  Divine 
interposition,  that  we  must  give  the 
lie  to  our  own  experience  before  we 
can  part  with  this  faith  in  God.  If 
we  do  move  to  the  creed  of 
secularism,  we  must  arrive  at  that 
dreary  goal  by  trampling  in  the  dust 
a  thousand  proofs  of  God's  goodness. 
Our  way  must  be  paved  with  insulted 
love,  and  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
mangled  mercy!  On  the  whole,  then, 
though  '*clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about"  the  path  of  (Jod.  we 
cannot  forfeit  our  faith  in  his  eternal 
rectitude  and  goodness.  We  accept 
science  as  a  help-meet — but  not  as  a 
God.  Jesus  said  to  the  woman  at 
the  well:  **Ye  worship  ye  know  not 
what!  We  know  what  we  worship." 
Paul  said  to  the  Greeks  at  Athens: 
"I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD.       Whom 

therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him 
declare  I  unto  you." 

It  is  not  the  leading  purpose  of  the 
Bible  then  to  teach  men  to  worship. 
They  have  ever  worshiped;  they  do 
worship;  they  will  ever  continue  to 
worship.  So  the  leading  purpose  was 
to  give  men  a  higher  conception  of 
the  object  of  their  worship,  and  to 
lead  them  from  an  ignorant  worship 
to  an  intelligent  worship  that  they 
worship  not  in  vain.  Has  it  suc- 
ceeded? Yes,  to  an  extent,  limited 
only  by  man's  willigness  to  accept, 
and  man's  ability  to  comprehend  the 
Bible  and  the  Christian  religion. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 


Crimson  and  scarlet  and  yellow, 

Emerald  turning  to  gold, 
Shimmering  there  in  the  sunbeams, 

Shivering  here  in  the  cold! 
Waving  farewells  as  the  tempest 

Ruthlessly  tears  them  apart, 
Fluttering,  dancing,  and  rustling, 

As  hither  and  thither  they  dart; 


Recklessly  sailing  the  rapids, 

Lazily  swimming  tbe  pools, 
Flaying  *'I  spy"  with  each  other 

Under  the  puffy  toadstools. 
Wreaths  for  the  walls  of  her  dwelling 

Each  neat  little  housekeeper  weaves, 
And  there,  amid  delicate  fern  sprays, 

Nestle  the  bright  autumn  leaves. 

—Harper's  Young  People.- 
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<<  TF  any  man  would  come  after  me, 
X  let  him  deny  himself,"  says  our 
Ix)rd;  and  hereby  our  Lord 
makes  self-denial  the  pivot  and  test  of 
Christian  discipleship.  What  is  self- 
denial?  What  is  it  to  deny  self,  in 
the  sense  in  which  our  Lord  enjoins 
this  course  upon  every  would-be  fol- 
lower of  his?  With  such  importance 
attaching  to  self-denial,  it  surely  be- 
hooves every  loving?  disciple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  consider  well  its  nature 
and  scope,  in  order  that  he  may  prac- 
tice it  wisely  and  at  all  times.  Yet 
many  a  Christian  believer  has  only 
vague  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "self-denial,"  while  many  an- 
other is  in  error  as  to  its  meaning. 

As  the  term  stands  in  the  Greek, 
the  injunction  of  our  Lord  to  his  dis- 
ciple, to  **deny  himself,"  includes  the 
idea  of  turning  one's  self  away  from 
one's  self,  of  rejecting  self  as  the  de- 
sire of  self.  It  suggests  the  thought 
of  two  centers,— self  and  Christ, — the 
one  to  be  denied  and  the  other  to  be 
accepted,  as  an  object  of  attraction 
and  devotedness.  Its  use  in  the 
original  seems  to  say:  **If  you  would 
turn  toward  me,  you  must  turn  away 
from  yourself.  If  you  would  accept 
me  as  the  chief  object  of  desire,  you 
must  renounce  yourself  as  such  an 
object.  If  you  would  henceforward 
live  in  my  service,  you  must  at  once 
cease  to  live  for  your  own  pleasure 
and  interest." 

It  does  not  directly  enjoin  the  sup- 
pression of  self,  or  the  overcoming  of 
self,  or  the  constant  battling  with 
self;  but  it  calls  to  the  turning  away 
from  self,  the  ceasing  to  live  for  self, 
the  practical  ignoring  or  forgetting  of 
self  as  a  center  of  interest  and  as  an 
object  of  desire.  *'If  any  man  would 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  daily  [that  is, 
let  him  accept  the  fact  that  he  no 
longer  has  a  claim  on  his  own  life, — 
the  cross  being  borne  by  him  who  is 
appointed  to  die]  and  follow  me.  For 
whosoever  would  save  his  soul  shall 
lose  it;  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his 
soul  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  save 
it."     That    is    the  injunction,   in  its 


meaning  and  in  its  application.  Self- 
denial  is  self- ignoring  in  hearty  self- 
surrender. 

It  is  a  very  common  mistake  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  self-denial,  to 
suppose  that  it  involves  a  constant 
thought  of  self,  in  order  to  the  entire 
subjection  of  self.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  who  lives  the  truest  life  of 
self-denial  has  very  little  trouble  with 
himself;  being  absorbed  in  an  object 
of  interest  outside  of  himself,  he  for- 
gets himself;  living  for  something 
worthier  of  his  devotion,  he  does  not 
give  any  worrying  thought  to  that 
self  from  which  he  has  turned  away 
in  his  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  a  nobler 
aim.  An  unselfish  interest  in  our 
fellows  causes  us  to  forget  ourselves 
in  our  loving  thought  of  others.  An 
unselfish  interest  in  our  Friend  of 
friends  takes  us  away  from  ourselves, 
and  fills  our  mind  with  a  simple  pur- 
pose of  pleasing  and  serving  him.  A 
life  of  self-denial  is  not  a  life  of  con- 
flict with  self;  it  is  rather  a  life  turned 
away  from  self  in  utter  self-forgetf ul- 
ness. 

Self-mortification  and  self-flagella- 
tions and  self- inflictions  of  self- depri- 
vations are  often  mistakenly  supposed 
to  be  elements  of  self-denial,  when  in 
truth  they  are  only  modes  of  self- 
nursing  or  self-seeking.  A  man  who 
desires  to  win  a  prize  in  an  athletic 
contest  will  gladly  put  himself  in 
training  in  order  to  be  in  the  best 
physical  condition  for  that  struggle. 
He  will  deny  himself  anything  in  the 
line  of  food  and  drink  and  luxurious 
indulgences  that  might  lessen  his 
prospects  of  personal  victory.  But 
in  all  this  there  is  no  true  self-denial; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  confessedly  a 
method  of  persistent  self-advance- 
ment. Professional  bank  robbers  and 
burglars  are  known  to  be  carefully 
abstemious  in  their  personal  habits, 
and  to  deny  themselves  the  use  of 
liquor  or  tobacco  while  in  the  active 
practice  of  their  * 'profession;"  but 
who  would  think  of  claiming  that 
such  men  were  living  lives  of  self- 
denial,  in  denying  themselves  those 
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indulgences  which  would  hinder  them 
in  their  selfish  pursuings? 

He  who  lives  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  or  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  or  for  the  securing  of 
honor  and  fame,  is  ready  to  deprive 
himself  of  food,  or  sleep,  or  personal 
ease,  if  thereby  he  can  promote  the 
chief  object  of  his  life  struggle.  But 
whatever  else  he  denies  himself,  a 
worker  of  this  sort  does  not  deny  him- 
self to  himself.  Self  is  the  final 
center  of  his  living  ^and  being.  If, 
indeed,  a  man  strives  always  for  the 
promotion  of  his  highest  spiritual 
welfare,  and  for  the  completest  sub- 
jection of  himself,  his  self-deprivations 
and  his  self- mortifications  may  be 
nothing  mpre  than  carefully  chosen 
modes  of  self- improvement,  having 
in  them  none  of  the  qualities  or  merit 
of  true  self-denial.  The  words  of  our 
Lord  are  explicit  on  this  point:  **For 
whosoever  would  save  his  soul  [shall 
live  for  his  soul's  saving]  shall  lose  it; 
but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  soul 
[shall  lose  all  thought  of  his  soul]  for 
my  sake,  the  same  shall  save  it."  He 
who  turneth  not  away  from  his  own 
soul,  denying  it  as  a  main  object  of 
existence,  cannot  be  a  disciple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

A  life  of  self-denial  may  be  a  life  of 
comparative  ease  and  fulness,  while  a 
life  of  endurance  and  privation  may 
be  a  life  of  self-seeking.  He  whose 
nature  and  tastes  would  prompt  him 
to  a  life  of  activity  and  adventure, 
may  find  himself  called  of  God  to  set-^ 
tie  down  quietly  in  the  loving  over-' 
sight  of  one  who  must  be  ministered 
to  with  tenderness,  and  whose  sur- 
roundings must  be  those  of  relative 
luxury.  Only  by  the  denial  of  him- 
self can  such  a  man  find  pleasure  in 
the  acceptance  of  a  lot  that  is  exempt 
from  toil  and  hardship.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  who  gives  the  first  place  to 
his  own  interests,  material  or  spiritual, 
may  travel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  pinch  himself  sorely  as  he  travels, 
because  he  feels  that  thus,  and  thus 
only,  is  the  welfare  of  his  truest  self 
to  be  promoted.  Not  what  a  man  has 
nor  what  he  yields,  nor  what  he  does 
nor  what  he  refuses  to  do,  but  the 
aim  of  his  life,— toward  self  or  away 
from     self,  — -  settles    the     question 


whether  or  not  that  man  lives  a  life  of 
true  self-denial. 

He  who  would  deny  himself  at  the 
call  of  Christ  must  turn  away  from 
himself  in  hearty  rejection  and  utter 
forgetfulness  of  himself  as  an  object 
of  life.  Not  what  seems  to  be  for  his 
own  interest  or  pleasure,  but  what  his 
Master  directs  for  him,  must  occupy 
his  thoughts  and  claim  his  best  en- 
deavors at  all  times.  It  may  be  that 
his  Lord  will  call  him  to  labors  abim- 
dantly,  and  to  prisons  more  abun- 
dantly; to  stripes  and  stonings;  to 
journeyings  often;  to  perils  of  rivers; 
to  perils  of  robbers;  to  perils  in  the 
city;  to  perils  in  the  wilderness;  to 
perils  in  the  sea;  to  perils  among  false 
brethren;  to  travails  and  watchings; 
to  hunger  and  thirst  and  fastings;  to 
cold  and  nakedness.  It  may  be  that 
that  same  Lord  will  call  him  to  dwell 
in  his  own  hired  house  in  the  world's 
chiefest  city,  with  friends  at  hand  in 
CaBsar's  palace.  Tf  indeed,  his  self- 
denial  be  complete,  it  will  matter 
little  to  him  whether  he  be  in  the  one 
state  or  in  the  other,  provided  only  he 
be  where  He  for  whom  he  lives  would 
have  him.  With  all  his  heart  he  can 
say  in  either  case:  **I  have  learned, 
in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therein  to 
be  content.  I  know  how  to  be  abased, 
and  I  know  also  how  to  abound:  in 
everything  and  in  all  things  have  I 
learned  the  secret  both  to  be  filled 
and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and 
to  be  in  want.  I  can  do  all  things  in 
him  that  strengtheneth  me." 

True  self-denial  is  the  denial  of  self 
as  an  object  of  service  or  of  interest, 
through  a  surrender  of  self  to  One 
who  alone  is  worthy  of  supreme  in- 
terest and  devoted  service.  It  does 
not  depend  on,  or  consist  of,  either 
fulness  or  lack;  but  it  accepts  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  conditions  gladly, 
according  as  the  Master  for  whom 
self  has  been  renounced  may  ordain 
and  indicate. 

—Sunday  School  Timet. 


** Without  Strong  affection  and  humanity  of 
heart,  and  gratitude  to  that  Being  whose 
code  is  mercy,  and  whose  great  attribute  is 
benevolence  to  all  things  that  breathe,  true 
happiness  can  never  be  obtained." — Dickeiis, 
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BY  MARGARET  STEWART. 


Over  the  brook  to  Grethsemane's  garden 
Strode  he  alone  in  his  passionate  grief. 

Heaven  forbid  that  such  sorrow  and  sinning 
All  should  be  crowded  in  moments  so  brief. 

What  had  he  done?    Ohl  it  seemed  but  an 
hour 
Since  he  had  stood  there  with  Jesus  the 
Lord, 
Honored  and  trusted,  a  faithful  disciple- 
Stood  to  defend  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

Yea,  he  had  said,  "I  will  never  deny  thee  I 
Danger  shall  shape  me  the  more  to  thy 
plan." 

Now  there  reechoed  one  terrible  sentence — 
'^Curses  upon  you!    I  know  not  the  man!" 

That  was  his  sin.    He  was  Peter  the  coward, 
Nerveless  and  pale  at  the  words  of  a  maid, 

Adding  the  weight  of  his  falsehood  and  curs- 
ing 
Yet  to  the  grief  of  a  Master  betrayed. 

Over  the  brook  to  Gethsemane's  garden 

Strode  he  alone  in  his  passionate  grief. 
There,   in  the  weird,  solemn  shade  of  the 
olives, 
Was  there  a  spot  that  could  bring  him  re- 
lief? 

Here  was  the  place  where  the  Master  was 
taken: . 
Here,   where  his  three   trusted   watchers 
had  slept; 
Still  he  pressed  on,  deeper  yet  in  the  shad- 
ows— 
Here— where  the  Master  had  wrestled  and 
wept. 

Prostrate  he  fell;  and  the  voice  of  his  sob- 
bing 

Quivered  and  shook  on  the  pitiful  air. 
Oh,  could  the  ear  of  the  suffering  Master 

Catch  but  one  moan  of  that  penitent  prayer! 

Over  his  heart,  like  the  surge  of  a  billow, 
Swept  the  sweet  thoughts  of  the  days  that 
had  been; 

Days  that  must  now  be  enshrouded  forever 
Under  the  shame  of  his  dastardly  sin. 

There  were  the  hours  of  quiet  communion, 

Deep  in  his  soul  they  seemed  lingering  yet; 
There  were  the  hushed,  solemn  moments  of 
blessing; 
There  were  the  prayers  he  could  never  for- 
get. 


There  were  the  nights  on  the  fierce  rolling 
billows. 
Storms  that  were  calmed  and  distress  that 
was  cheered; 
There  were  the  evenings  in  Bethany's  circle, 
Hours  by  holiest  communion  endeared. 

There  were  the  walks  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light. 
Threading  the  paths  of  fair  Olivet's  brow- 
Merciful  God  I  could  he  ever  retrace  them 
Free  from  the  guilt  that  was  crushing  him 
now? 

* 'Master  I  O  Master!"  he  cried  in  his  anguish, 
"Am  I  cast  off?  do  I  forfeit  my  place? 

Yea,  I  have  loved  thee!  Thou  knowest  I  love 
thee! 
Am  1  forever  cut  off  from  thy  grace? 

*'Ob,  could  I  but  stand  one  moment  beside 
thee! 

Hear  thy  dear  voice  as  it  uttered  my  name! 
Lie  at  thy  feet  in  heart-broken  contrition, 

That  were  a  golace  to  sorrow  and  shame!" 

Hopeless  and  stricken  he  lay  in  the  shadows, 
Longing  that  he  whom  he  wronged  were 
but  there. 

Ah,  but  he  knew  not — the  ear  of  the  Master 
Caught  every  moan  of  his  penitent  prayer. 

Peace  like  a  hush  settled  down  on  his  spirit; 
Deep  was  its  calm  as  his  grief  had  been 
deep. 
Moonbeams,  that  glanced  through  the  boughs 
of  the  olives. 
Saw  but  a  fisherman  calmly  asleep. 

There  are  throngs  about  the  temple  at  the 
holy  hour  of  prayer, 

Hark  the  words  that  ring  so  boldly  out  upon 
the  startled  air— 

*'Ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  chose  a  mur- 
derer in  his  stead. 

Ye  have  killed  the  Prince  of  life,  but  God 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 

Who  is  speaking?    Strong  and  earnest,  in  the 

face  of  Jew  and  Greek, 
He  proclaims  the  fearless  message  that  the 

Spirit  bids  him  speak. 
"Lo!  the  stone  ye  have  rejected  is  become 

the  corner-stone; 
Pardon  and  salvation  cometh  through  the 

Nazarene  alone." 
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Peter?    Galilean  Peter?    What  hath  made 

the  man  so  bold? 
Once  he  shrank  before  a  maiden,  now  he 

braves  the  Jewish  hold. 
Ah  I  but  deep  within  his  spirit  lives  a  courage 

that  was  born 
In    one    tender,   hallowed    moment,  on  one 

strange,  eventful  morn. 

On    the    resurrection    morning,   filled    with 

mingled  hope  and  gloom, 
Wondering  at  the  angel's  message  and  the 

scenes  about  the  tomb. 
He  set  out  in  lonely  silence  on  the  road  to 

Galilee, 
That  old  path  so  full  of  memVies  of  the  days 

that  used  to  be. 


Suddenly   he   heard   a  footstep  —  oh  I  what 

thrills  of  joy  and  fear- 
Was  it  He?    could   that  be  Jesus?— He  was 

coming,  drawing  near. 
**Simon  Peter,  dost  thou  love  me?"  came  the 

words  so  clear  and  sweet. 
And  with  one  low  cry  of  sorrow,  Peter  fell  at 

Jesus*  feet. 

Ask  not  of  the  words  he  uttered — of  his  bro- 
ken, contrite  prayer; 

Ask  not  of  the  tender  blessing  gently  breathed 
above  him  there. 

But  that  solemn,  thrilling  moment  set  the 
royal  seal  of  heaven 

On  the  rugged  brow  of  Peter,  reconciled,  be- 
loved, forgiven. 

—Selected- 


**MARRYING    MEN  WHO    DRINK." 

Read  before  Zion's  Religio-Literary  Society,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  by  Sr.  Ida  Pearson. 


TO  the  thoughtless  observer  on 
a  wedding  day,  who  sees  the 
smiling,  happy  faces,  and  hears 
the  g?fcyety  and  laughter,  the  solemnity 
of  marriage  would  seem  a  misapplied 
term.  But  let  us  look  beyond  to-day, 
down  the  long  years  that  may  elapse 
while  those  who  have  joined  hearts 
and  hands  pass  together  through  life. 
No  longer  as  individual  beings,  but 
from  constant  companionship  and  de- 
pendence each  on  the  other  for  the 
happiness  of  life,  they  gradually  ac- 
quire like  habits  and  dispositions.  In 
reality  they  twain  become  one  flesh. 
Before  marriage,  each  (without  intend- 
ing to  deceive)  has  shown  the  bright- 
est side  of  his  character.  The  rose 
viewed  at  a  distance  has  appeared 
without  its  thorns.  But  now  the  dis- 
enchantment begins.  There  is  no  man 
or  woman  so  perfect  as  to  be  without 
faults,  and  a  mutual  forbearance, 
appreciation  of  the  good  traits  and 
assistance  to  overcome  the  faults  are 
required,  in  order  that  their  lives  may 
flow  together  in  harmony.  Would  they 
not  require  the  aid  of  reason  as  well 
as  love,  in  order  to  become  helpmeets 
to  each  other.  And  who  will  expect 
reason  or  forbearance  from  a  drinking 
man?  Surely  none  who  have  seen  or 
known  one,  with  bloated  face,  blood- 
shot eyes,  reeling  steps,  and  foolish 
stammering.     Poor  pitiable  wreck  of 


what  might  have  been  a  noble  man. 
We  know  the  plea,  that  a  man  can  take 
a  drink  and  not  be  in  danger,  but  there 
is  no  deceiver  as  subtle  as  the  demon 
alcohol.  Its  first  action  is  to  start 
the  blood  flowing  through  the  veins, 
swifter  and  swifter  yet,  in  its  mad  rush 
to  reach  and  enfeeble  the  seat  of  in- 
tellect, the  brain.  Benumbing  the 
sensibilities,  destroying  the  will 
power,  and  certainly  though  perhaps. 
slowly,  creating  within  its  victim  a 
burning  thirst  which  ever  keeps  cry- 
ing for  more  alcohol,  more,  more. 
Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  hope  that 
he  will  reform  after  marriage.  The 
bonds  of  alcohol  are  hard  to  break. 
The  experience  of  others  has  taught 
us  that  he  who  would  not  sacrifice  a 
glass  of  beer  for  the  love  he  bore  the 
woman  he  would  make  his  bride,  has 
been  the  one  that  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice wife,  children,  home,  and  happi- 
ness before  the  shrine  of  alcohol. 

We  shudder  to  think  of  the  suffering  a 
wife  must  endure,  as  she  sees  the  one 
to  whom  she  has  given  her  love  and 
trusted  her  future  life  being  led  from 
her  by  that  dread  power  which  has 
caused  the  destruction  of  so  many  of 
the  most  brilliant  intellects  of  our  land. 
Her  love,  her  entreaties,  her  tears,  her 
prayers  are  alike  in  vain;  nor  does  the 
misery  end  with  his  life.  He  trans- 
mits to  his  descendants  the  appetite 
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for  alcohol,  the  weakened  will  power, 
and  frail,  diseased  bodies.  As  I  look 
upon  our  young  men  present  this 
evening  I  can  imagine  their  look  of 
surprise  if  I  were  to  tell  them  one  of 
their  lady  friends  was  not  very  choice 
in  her  language  and  sometimes  was 
known  to  partake  of  whisky  or  beer, 
and  smoked  cigarettes,  indeed  was 
quite  fond  of  such  so-called  luxuries. 


How  they  would  ignore  her  in  the  fu- 
ture. O,  no  I  they  could  not  think  of 
such  a  person  as  being  their  wife. 
Their  wives  must  be  pure,  virtuous, 
loving,  and  true.  Girls,  are  you  less 
particular? 

Better  forego  the  bride's  delight — 

That  sweet,  vague  dream, 
Than  wake  up  to  wedded  woe 

That  hath  no  Lethean  Stream. 
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History  of  the  English  Mission  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 

Day  Saints,  during  the  period  between  October  6,  1860,  to  June,  1864, 

embodying  the  labors  and  travels  of  Elder  Charles  Derry. 


ON  the  23d  I  was  at  Birmingham 
and  was  taken  very  sick,  and 
remained  so  for  several  days. 
Nor  shall  I  forget  the  kindness  of  a 
Mrs.  Pickering  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Sheen,  who  so  kindly  nursed  and  cared 
for  me  through  it  all.  I  seemed  to  have 
a  complication  of  diseases.  Now  is 
the  time  I  long  for  home  and  the 
kind  care  of  my  wife.  I  am  reminded 
strongly  of  my  Master's  condition 
when  he  gave  utterance  to  the  words, 
**The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 
Sometimes,  even  in  sickness,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  go  from  place  to 
place  to  get  a  bed,  and  then,  in  gen- 
eral it  would  be  perhaps  a  hard  bench 
or  at  best  a  narrow  sofa.  Sometimes 
I  have  found  sisters  who  would  insist 
upon  my  occupying  their  place  in  bed. 
This  I  could  not  willingly  do,  but  the 
generous  hearted  souls  would  insist 
upon  my  accepting  of  their  kindness. 
I  trust  I  shall  never  forget  such  kind- 
ness, and  I  am  sure  my  Father  will  not 
forget  them.  Such  kindness  I  have 
realized  in  this  affliction. 

On  the  27th  I  found  myself  at  Wol- 
verhampton, where  I  preached  and 
held  a  fast,  and  truly  we  had  a  good 
time;  but  I  am  not  entirely  well.  I 
visited  a  number  of  people  and 
preached  to  them.  I  made  my  home 
at  Sr.  Wragg's. 

On  the  30th  I  went  to  Birailngham, 
and  met  Mr.  Owen.  We  had  a  pleas- 
ant talk  about  the  work.     He  seems 


much  interested  in  the  Reorganized 
Church  and  I  believe  will  eventually 
unite  with  us.  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor 
of  Birmingham  is  also  interested.  On 
the  11th  of  April  I  ordered  hand  bills 
printed  announcing  a  course  of  lec- 
tures by  Elder  Briggs  and  myself. 

On  the  12th  I  met  Brother  Briggs 
whom  I  have  not  seen  since  I  left 
Wales.  We  made  arrangements  for 
him  to  preach  in  Wolverhampton  on 
Sunday  next  and  for  me  to  preach  at 
Birmingham.  Mr.  Owen  acknowl- 
edged that  Grod  was  with  Joseph  and 
claims  to  believe  he  is  the  true  suc- 
cessor to  the  presidency.  I  preached 
as  per  appointment  at  Charles  Sheen's. 
Seven  persons  were  present,  and  the 
next  day  I  visited  a  Mr.  Derby  and 
wife.  They  were  formerly  members 
of  the  church,  but  when  polygamy 
was  proclaimed  they  left  it.  They 
seemed  much  pleased  with  my  reasons 
for  leaving  Utah. 

While  in  Birmingham  Brother 
Charles  Sheen  and  myself  again  visited 
Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  in  Winn  street. 
Brother  Sheen  wept  as  he  heard 
us  telling  our  individual  experiences 
in  the  Salt  Land.  Brother  Taylor's 
interest  seems  to  increase.  He  kindly 
aided  me  with  means.  Another  old 
brother  named  Saunders  invited  me 
to  visit  him.  I  did  so  and  found  him 
believing  in  the  truth.  I  visited  others 
whom  I  once  knew  to  be  very  enthusi- 
astic in  the  truth,  but  on  account  of 
polygamy  they  had  cast  everything 
away  and  would  not  hear.    This  is 
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the  case  with  thousands  in  this  land. 
My  chances  for  returning  home  are 
Tery  slim.  The  fare  to  America  has 
risen  to  seven  guineas,  but  I  still  pray 
<Tod  to  open  up  my  way.  Jason  ad- 
vised me  to  stay  awhile  and  then 
notify  the  Saints  and  let  them  raise 
m*e  some  means,  but  he  desires  to 
leave  about  June.  I  have  been  here 
nearly  five  months  longer  than  he. 
Jason  informs  me  that  the  Brighamites 
have  got  hold  of  a  letter  that  he  had 
sent  by  Jeremiah  to  Joseph  Smith, 
and  were  telling  around  that  Jason 
Briggs  was  dictating  to  Joseph  the 
course  he  should  pursue.  Thus  they 
follow  the  father  of  lies. 

On  Sunday,  the  24th,  I  preached 
twice  at  Wolverhampton.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  bear  patiently  the  insults  I 
am  compelled  to  receive,  but  I  trust 
God  will  give  me  strength  to  exercise 
more  patience.  My  natural  tempera- 
ment is  ill  fitted  to  receive  insults,  and 
I  need  to  cultivate  the  virtue  of  patient 
forbearance.  About  this  time  an  old 
Mormon,  named  Greorge  Fallows, 
came  to  visit  me.  He  had  formerly 
been  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  I 
think  I  baptized  him  in  an  early  day. 
He  stayed  with  me  in  Wolverhampton 
a  day  or  two  and  gave  in  his  name  for 
baptism. 

On  the  2d  of  May  I  baptized  and 
confirmed  Father  Room  at  Bilston  and 
was  greatly  blest  in  the  administra- 
tion; I  hope  God  will  give  him  strength 
to  endure  to  the  end.  While  in 
Bilston  I  visited  an  old  lady  by  the 
name  of  Evans,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  church,  and  still  full  of  faith  in 
the  work.  She  related  the  following 
strange  incident  to  me:  Her  husband 
was  dead,  and  one  night  he  appeared 
to  her  and  told  her  he  would  go  and 
get  her  some  money  that  belonged  to 
her,  and  then  disappeared.  In  a  short 
time  after  the  dream  or  vision,  a  man 
who  used  to  work  where  he  did 
brought  her  fifteen  shillings,  but 
would  not  answer  any  questions  but 
•simply  told  her  it  belonged  to  her. 
Again  her  husband  returned  to  her 
And  inquired  how  much  the  man 
brought  her.  She  told  him  and  he 
then  went  away,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  man  who  had  brought  her  the 
money  now  brought  her  ten  shillings 


more,  but,  as  before,  would  give  no 
particulars.  She  thought  from  the 
manner  of  her  deceased  husband  that 
there  was  still  more  coming  to  her, 
and  she  told  the  man  so.  He  con- 
fessed that  there  was  a  little  more 
due  her.  Her  husband  came  the  third 
time,  and  when  he  found  all  had  not 
been  paid,  he  vanished  from  her 
presence.  And  the  man  returned  the 
third  time  and  paid  her  five  shOlings 
more,  but  still  would  answer  no  ques- 
tions as  to  why  he  paid  the  money. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  matter. 

On  the  6th  of  May  I  visited  Mr. 
Thomas  Taylor  of  Winn  street,  Bir- 
mingham. They  desired  to  know 
how  Joseph  was  called  and  ordained 
to  the  presidency.  I  explained  the 
matter  to  them  and  also  read  Joseph's 
epistle  to  them  with  his  letter  to  me. 
They  received  the  information  with 
gladness.  The  people  in  Birmingham 
whom  I  have  visited,  want  me  to  give 
up  going  home  for  the  present  and 
stop  and  labor  among  them.  I  laid  the 
matter  before  the  Lord  for  his  direc- 
tion, as  I  want  to  do  his  will,  and  I 
desire  him  to  make  it  known  to  me. 
Several  persons  in  Birmingham  had 
given  me  their  names  for  baptism, 
and  at  the  time  appointed  I  returned 
to  administer  that  ordinance,  but  they 
postponed  the  matter  indefinitely,  and 
I  learned  afterwards  their  reason  was 
that  **Mr.  Owen  was  gone  to  Wales  to 
be  baptized,  and  if  he  with  all  his 
errors  was  going  to  join  the  church 
they  would  not.''  I  showed  that  no 
matter  what  wrongs  Owen  had  been 
guilty  of,  his  wrongs  were  none  of 
our  business.  They  were  between 
him  and  his  God,  and  inasmuch  as  he 
humbly  repented  of  his  sins,  and  de- 
manded baptism  at  my  hands,  I  should 
baptize  him  even  though  thousands 
were  kept  out  of  the  church  because 
of  it.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  forgive 
how  can  we  expect  to  be  forgiven? 
We  must  serve  God  for  ourselves. 

On  the  25th  of  May  I  preached  in 
Sister  Pickering's  house.  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor  and  Brother  Sheen  were  pres- 
ent. Brother  Greorge  Fallows  having 
been  baptized  and  ordained  an  elder, 
was  apiiDinted  to  travel  and  preach. 
He  went  to  Stowbridge,  Womboume 
Common,  Wordsley,  and  other  places, 
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but  found  none  willing  to  receive  the 
truth.  Elder  Briggs  now  appointed 
him  to  labor  in  the  Staffordshire  Pot- 
teries, and  Elder  Room  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Birming- 
ham and  Wolverhampton.  Being 
requested  by  Brother  Briggs  to  give 
these  brethren  instructions  as  to  their 
work,  I  did  so. 

I  must  here  record  what  appears  to 
me  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  opening 
up  my  way  to  return  home.  Various 
of  the  Saints  have  rendered  what  as- 
sistance they  could,  but,  as  I  needed 
clothing  and  had  to  spend  money  in 
my  travels,  my  means  were  continu- 
ally decreasing,  but  as  I  was  passing 
through  West  Bromwich  I  visited  my 
old  friend,  Mr.  Withers,  who  had 
thought  of  going  to  America,  but  had 
given  it  up  for  the  present.  He  re- 
ceived me  kindly  and  informed  me  he 
had  seen  an  advertisement  in  a  Bir- 
mingham paper  of  a  passage  warrant 
from  Liverpool  to  Detroit,  in  Michi- 
gan. The  man  who  holds  it  has  a . 
brother  in  America  who  had  sent  this 
warrant  to  take  him  to  America.  He 
had  had  it  nearly  one  year,  and,  as  he 
declined  going,  he  offered  to  sell  it. 
Mr.  Withers  had  sought  out  the  man 
and  found  it  could  be  obtained  for 
fifty  shillings.  He  offered  to  go  with 
me  to  the  man.  We  went  and  I 
bought  it  for  twenty  shillings.  This 
left  me  twenty  shillings  to  get  down 
to  Liverpool  with  and  keep  me  there 
until  the  ship  started.  I  was  now 
happy  and  I  acknowledged  the  hand 
of  God  in  this  matter  with  a  grateful 
heart. 

On  the  2d  of  June  I  spent  a  pleasant 
evening  at  Mr.  Withers',  in  company 
with  Brother  Owen  and  Brother  and 
Sister  Tyler,  and  Mr.  Wright,  and  I 
slept  with  Richard  Rogers,  a  Brig- 
hamite  mentioned  in  these  memoirs 
before.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
agent  of  the  Black  Ball  line,  inform- 
ing me  that  I  could  set  sail  on  the  16th 
of  June,  and  on  the  3d  I  bade  Brother 
Owen,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Withers  fare- 
well. I  returned  to  Bilston,  and  vis- 
ited the  Saints  there,  and  met  Brother 
Fallows. 

On  the  6th  I  went  to  say  farewell  to 
the  Wolverhampton  Saints.  On  the 
6th  I  sent  my  things  to  Liverpool  and 


intended  to  go  there  on  foot.  I  and 
Fallows  started  for  Penkridge.  Elder 
Fallows  accompanied  me  as  far  a& 
Stafford.  On  our  way  we  visited 
Brighamites  and  preached  the  truth 
to  them.  We  found  a  Mr.  Fomanks- 
in  that  town.  He  eyed  us  suspiciously ,. 
but  he  was  more  reasonable  than  the 
most  of  that  people  and  acknowledged 
the  force  of  my  arguments  and  said 
he  could  now  see  the  meaning  of  some 
dreams  that  he  had  had.  He  had 
thought  that  many  things  he  had  seen 
were  strangely  inconsistent  with  the 
gospel.  I  gave  him  some  pamphlets 
and  he  insisted  upon  giving  me  a  shil- 
ling for  them.  I  told  him  Brother 
Fallows  would  labor  in  that  vicinity^ 
He  requested  me  not  to  tell  the  elders 
that  I  had  called  upon  him.  He  also 
told  Brother  Fallows  not  to  call  upon 
him  again  for  three  months,  as  he 
wanted  time  to  study  and  digest  the- 
matter. 

On  the  8th  of  June  I  bade  farewell 
to  Brother  Fallows.  He  desired  me- 
to  bless  him  ere  we  parted.  I  laid  my 
hands  upon  him  and  prayed  for  him, 
and  felt  to  tell  him  that  if  he  would 
live  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
he  should  realize  a  double  portion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  what  he  had  ever 
received  before.  He  wept  like  a  child 
at  my  departure.  My  feet  being  so 
sore  and  inflamed  I  was  compelled  to 
go  by  train  to  Liverpool,  the  first  time 
I  have  traveled  by  train  since  I  landed 
on  these  shores,  except  about  twenty 
miles  in  Wales. 

I  arrived  in  Liverpool  and  found  the 
vessel  was  not  ready  to  start;  so  I  had 
to  wait  and  my  means  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted. But  Brother  Charles  Sheen 
of  Birmingham  sent  me  four  shillings 
and  six  pence.  Brother  Petty  of  Bils- 
ton sent  me  five  shillings,  and  Brother 
Briggs  sent  me  ten  shillings  from 
Wales,  being  the  amount  promised 
me  by  the  brethren  and  sisters  there. 

By  the  time  the  vessel  was  ready  to 
start,  and  I  had  furnished  myself  with 
things  necessary  for  the  sea  voyage^ 
my  means  were  gone  except  one  farth- 
ing, but  with  this  I  went  on  board  the 
ship,  ''James  Foster,  Junior,"  a  sail- 
ing vessel  bound  for  New  York,  and 
on  the  2l8t  of  June  we  were  hauled 
out  of  the  River  Mersey. 
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And  now  I  bade  farewell  to  my 
native  land  forever^  unless  it  is  the 
will  of  the  Lord  that  I  should  return 
again  to  assist  in  building  up  his 
church  here.  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  while,  to  all  human 
appearance,  I  have  accomplished  but 
little  good,  I  have  left  no  means  un- 
tried within  my  power  to  establish 
the  cause  of  truth  in  this  land,  and  I 
leave  it  without  any  regrets  except 
that  my  efforts  have  been  so  barren  of 
iruit.  I  have  endured  many  priva- 
tions, have  borne  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  those  I  came  to  bless.  I 
have  had  to  struggle  against  many 
temptations,  but  I  thank  my  God  I  have 
never  stained  the  spotless  banner  of 
truth,  nor  have  I  allowed  it  to  be 
trailed  in  the  dust,  but  have  borne  it 
aloft  in  the  face  of  the  foe  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  and  to  Grod  I  give  the 
praise  for  strength  received. 

The  most  of  those  who  have  received 
our  message  have  been  faithful  to 
their  trust,  but  some  have  gone  back 
to  the  mire.  I  believe  the  Saints  here 
have  aided  me  to  their  utmost  ability, 
and  some  have  gone  beyond  their 
means  to  help  me,  and  when  I  have 
been  aware  of  this  I  have  avoided  im- 
posing myself  upon  them,  and  have 
refused  their  comforts. 

Unfortunately  I  have  not  kept  a 
strict  account  of  the  number  I  have 
baptized,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have 
baptized  thirty  members,  and  probably 
nearer  forty.  I  can  see  that  I  have 
made  mistakes,  but  I  know  that  my 
judgment  was  at  fault  and  not  my  de- 
sires, and  my  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  God  assures  me  that  he  will 
deal  mercifully  with  my  imperfections 
knowing  as  he  does  the  desires  and 
intents  of  my  heart.  And  now  I  bid 
my  native  land  farewell. 

Here  let  me  state  that  one  of  the 
great  means  in  sustaining  me  on  this 
mission  and  buoying  up  my  spirits,  in 
the  hours  of  darkness,  was  the  fact  of 
the  assurance  that  I  had  a  w:ife  and 
children  at  home  who  never  forgot  me 
in  their  prayers,  and  the  kindly,  wise, 
and  encouraging  letters  I  received 
from  them,  their  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice for  God,  and  to  endure  privations 
without  a  murmur,  and  that  too  when 
elders^  families  had  no  church  trea- 


sury to  depend  upon.  If  they  ever 
lacked  a  comfort  it  was  not  made 
known  to  me.  Their  constant  exhor- 
tations to  faithfulness  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  their  never  swerving  confi- 
dence in  my  honor  and  integrity,  these 
next  to  the  comforting  and  sustaining 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  the 
greatest  aids  I  received. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  it  seems  to 
me  my  heart  must  have  failed  under 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  me, 
and  the  privations  I  endured.  And 
when  the  great  day  of  awards  has 
come,  among  the  grandest  and  great- 
est rewards  will  be  found  those  given 
to  such  a  wife  and  such  children,  and 
I  shall  say  Amen!  with  all  the  power 
of  my  soul. 

The  sum  total  of  my  receipts  from 
the  first  day  of  January,  1863,  until 
the  day  I  left  England  on  my  way 
home,  being  the  21st  of  June,  1864,  is 
thirty- two  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and 
seven  pence.  With  this,  I  repeat,  I 
published  one  thousand  of  Joseph's 
epistles,  hired  rooms  to  preach  in,  and 
paid  for  printing  of  handbills,  giving 
notice  of  my  meetings,  as  well  as  pay- 
ing my  fare  from  Sandwich,  Illinois, 
to  Liverpool.  Nor  did  I  receive  a  cent 
from  the  church  treasury  while  in 
England. 

I  do  not  mention  this  either  to  re- 
flect upon  the  church  nor  to  boast  of 
myself.  The  church  coffers  were 
empty  in  those  days,  and  it  became 
those  who  engaged  in  the  work  to  be 
prepared  to  sacrifice.  The  Saints  were 
few  and  mostly  poor,  but  they  will- 
ingly aided  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
those  who  were  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice.  I  have  here  given  a  faithful 
representation  of  my  labors,  as  I  find 
them  recorded  in  my  journal  day  by 
day,  and  the  labors  of  my  brethren  as 
far  as  I  knew  them. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

Yellow  and  red  the  maples, 
Ruby  and  russet  the  oak, 

Over  the  hills  and  the  hollows 
A  tremulous  silvery  smoke. 

Everything  silent  and  peaceful, 
Everything  pensive  and  hushed, 

The  sky  like  a  beautiful  altar, 
With  purple  and  crimson  flushed. 


A  SONG  FOR  OCTOBER. 
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Here's  a  soDg  for  gay  October  I 
She^s  a  lassie  far  from  sober, 
Lover  of  the  woody  vine, 
Wreathed  with  foliage  fair  and  fine. 
Crapes  with  amethystine  cluster, 
With  a  rare  and  burnished  luster, 
Fall  within  her  eager  grasp, 
As  a  jewel  might  unclasp. 
All  the  fruitage  of  the  year 
Meets  its  consummation  here, — 
Apples,  rosy.  ru?set.  yollow, 
Come  within  this  season  mellow; 
Corn  and  wheat  are  stored  away. 
Safe  against  a  later  day. 
O  the  sunrise  and  the  dew! 
O  the  moon's  enchanted  blue! 


But  the  golden  afternoon 
Softens  into  shadows  soon. 
There's  a  mist  upon  the  hills, 
There's  a  vapor  on  the  rills, 
There's  a  whisper  in  the  woods — 
(Solemn,  sylvan  solitudes!) 
Say  they  all  with  portent  sober, 
**Say  good-bye  to  sweet  October!" 
What  she  brings  she  takes  away, 
Soon  November  will  hold  sway. 
Kneel  upon  the  verdant  sod, 
Pluck  the. nodding  golden-rod; 
Pill  your  arms  with  brilliant  leaves. 
Praise  the  tints  the  frost-elf  weaves. 
Then  with  saddened  looks  and  sober. 
Bid  farewell  to  bright  October. 

— Good  Housekeeping. 


A  CHAPTER  OF   ACCIDENTS. 


VERY  early  in  life  the  duty  of 
acting  instead  of  screaming  in 
cases  of  pressing  emergencies, 
should  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
the  young.  Presence  of  mind  in  cases 
requiring  instant  attention  is  a  virtue 
rarely  cultivated,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  and  written  on  its 
importance. 

A  young  girl  in  one  of  our  western 
schools,  surrounded  by  her  pupils, 
heard  a  rumbling  noise,  and  looking 
from  a  window  saw  a  dark  funnel- 
shaped  cloud  swiftly  approaching. 
She  understood  its  .  meaning;  but 
though  her  heart  nearly  stopped  beat- 
ing, she  turned  her  white  face  to  the 
children  who  as  yet  were  ignorant  of 
danger,  and  said,  calmly,  **Children, 
we  have  often  talked  of  visiting  the 
•Hermit's  Cave.*  Let  us  take  a  little 
time  and  make  that  visit  this  morn- 
ing. Pall  into  ranks  and  march  in 
double  quick  to  it  now.  I  will  bring 
up  the  rear  with  the  little  ones. " 

Before  she  was  through  speaking 
the  older  scholars  had  taken  the  lead, 
and,  without  speaking,  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  was  gained  just  as  the  pillar 
of  cloud  came  roaring  across  the 
prairie.  The  children  began  to  scream 
as  the  'air  grew  thick  with  dust  and 
broken  timbers,  but  a  few  quiet  words 
from  the  young  teacher  induced  them 


to  enter  the  dark  cave  where  they 
remained  in  safety  until  the  roaring 
and  rumbling  of  the  storm  had  ceased. 
When  they  ventured  out  into  the  sun- 
shine nothing  but  a  heap  of  stones 
and  splintered  timbers  remained  to 
show  where  the  schoolhouse  had 
stood.  Had  the  young  teacher  com- 
municated her  alarm  to  the  children, 
a  panic  would  have  ensued,  and  the 
results  would  have  been  most  disas- 
trous. 

A  few  years  ago  in  a  school  I 
attended  a  young  girl  fainted  and 
fell  on  the  floor.  In  a  moment 
the  teacher  had  raised  her  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  the  frightened 
children  crowded  around  her  wring- 
ing their  hands  and  crying.  In 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  a  young 
miss  of  a  dozen  years  came  to  the 
rescue  by  stretching  the  unconscious 
girl  flat  upon  her  back;  in  a  quiet  firm 
voice  she  said,  **Mary  has  only  fainted, 
and  you  must  stand  back  and  give  her 
air."  Instantly  the  circle  that  had 
formed  about  her  widened,  the  win- 
dows and  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  young  commander  in  a  quick, 
calm  manner,  proceeded  to  remove  all 
the  compression  about  the  chest  of  her 
patient.  Applying  ammonia  to  the 
nostrils  of  the  prostrate  girl,  she 
waited  patiently  for  signs  of  returning 
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animation,  and  soon  we  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  Mary  was 
quite  herself  again. 

*  *  Who  taught  you  to  act  so  promptly, 
Sarah?"  inquired  the  teacher  when 
the  alarm  had  subsided. 

**Long  ago  my  little  brother  fell 
from  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  to  the  hall  below,  striking  his 
head  upon  the  banisters  in  the  de- 
scent. Thinking  him  dead,  the  nurse 
picked  him  up  and  began  tossing  him 
about.  Mother  took  him  from  her 
arms  and  laid  him  on  the  floor,  set- 
ting the  door  wide  open  to  give  him 
air.  Soon  he  began  to  breathe  regu- 
larly, and  then  mother  told  us  that 
when  people  fainted  or  were  knocked 
senseless  by  blows  about  the  head, 
they  should  be  laid  upon  their  backs 
with  their  heads  a  little  lower  than 
their  bodies." 

As  fainting  is  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  heart  to  supply  the  brain  with 
blood,  no  one  need  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  prostrate  position;  yet  in  spite  of 
this  fact  people  still  continue  to  pile 
pillows  under  the  heads  of  their  faint- 
ing friends,  while  the  child  who  has 
received  a  blow  upon  the  head  is 
jolted  about  roughly,  or  carried  in  an 
upright  posture,  as  if  blood  could  run 
up  hUl  more  easOy  than  down. 

A  little  girl  of  eight  years  who  had 
been  trained  what  to  do  in  case  of 
fire,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  drop 
a  match  on  her  cotton  apron.  Al- 
most immediately  the  blaze  flashed 
up  in  her  face.  Without  a  cry  she 
threw  herself  face  downward  on  the 
carpet,  clapped  her  hands  over  her 
mouth  and  nose,  closed  her  eyes,  and 
rolled  over  and  over  on  the  thick 
woolen  rug.  Hearing  the  unusual 
noise,  her  father  hurried  upstairs  in 
time  to  put  out  the  smoldering  fire. 
The  child's  apron  was  in  ashes,  the 
front  of  her  dress  badly  scorched, 
but  beyond  a  few  slight  bums  on  her 
hands  the  brave  girl  was  uninjured. 
When  questioned  about  her  conduct, 
she  said,  ''Mamma  has  told  me  over 
and  over  to  lie  down  on  the  blaze  and 
stop  my  mouth  so  as  not  to  swallow 
the  smoke,  should  I  catch  fire.  I 
knew  I  would  be  burned  up  if  I 
started  to  run." 


A  patient  in  the  dental  chair  failed 
to  rally  from  the  depressing  effects  of 
chloroform,  and  the  physician  who  was 
hastily  summoned,  with  the  help  of 
the  attendant,  dragged  him  to  the 
door  and  began  dashing  snow  upon 
his  face.  The  weakened  action  of  the 
heart  gave  out,  and  the  patient  lay 
back  limp  and  apparently  lifeless  in 
their  hands. 

* 'Stand  him  on  his  head;  that's  the 
way  father  does  when  they  don't  come 
round  right."  said  a  young  lad  who 
had  been  attracted  to  the  door  by  the 
unusual  stir.  So  the  man  was  turned 
upside  down  until  signs  of  returning 
life  were  manifest.  By  that  time  the 
boy's  father,  who  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing physicians  of  the  place,  arrived, 
and  his  son's  timely  direction  was  fol- 
lowed by  proper  medical  treatment 

Last  winter  a  party  of  school  boys 
were  skating  on  the  Muskingum  River. 
The  ice  was  supposed  to  be  perfectly- 
safe,  until  its  treachery  was  revealed 
by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  one  of 
the  lads.  Fortunately  he  grasped  the 
edge  of  the  solid  ice,  and  managed  to 
keep  himself  from  being  drawn  under- 
neath by  the  current  which  at  that 
place  was  unusually  swift.  His 
comrades  became  panic-stricken,  and 
ran  hither  and  thither,  unable  to  ren- 
der him  the  least  assistance.  Luckily 
a  farmer's  lad  passing  by  witnessed 
the  accident,  and  hurried  to  the  rescue 
by  dragging  a  couple  of  hoop-poles  in 
reach  of  the  drowning  boy. 

"Grasp  each  of  them  firmly,  and 
crawl  out  if  you  can,"  he  said  coolly, 
as  he  crawled  along  cautiously  in  the 
direction  of  the  thin  ice. 

The  freezing  boy  obeyed,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  new-comer  soon 
reached  the  shore. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  think  of 
the  hoop-poles,  Prank?"  asked  one  of 
the  frightened  boys,  when  the  danger 
was  over.  "I  can  never  think  of  any- 
think  in  the  right  time." 

"You  ought  to  learn  to  think,  and 
to  act,  too,"  said  Prank,  impatientiy. 
"What  good  would  the  poles  have 
done  after  Charlie  had  been  drawn 
beneath  the  ice?" 

A  few  weeks  ago  this  same  Prank 
saved  the  life  of  a  man  who  chanced 
in  some  way  to  sever  an  artery.  Tyingr 
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his  handkerchiel  tightly  between  the 
wound  and  the  heart,  he  procured  a 
stout  stick,  and  placing  it  under  the 
bandage,  twisted  it  firmly  until  the 
arterial     flow     was     checked.      H^p 


capability  consists,  not  in  knowing 
more  than  other  boys  of  his  age,  but 
in  keeping  his  wits  about  him  and 
acting  promptly,  as  sudden  danger 
demands. 

— Obriitian  at  Work. 


Zion's  Religio-Literary. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 
ELDER  J.  P.  M'DOWELL,  EDITOR. 


ICOMMUNICATION. 

**BuT  to  do  good  and  to  commnnicate  forget 
not."  Man  is  a  leaning  property  of  natare;  he 
lives  by  virtue  of  resistance  and  contact.  His 
environment  may  be  diversified  and  its  several 
usee  have  to  do  with  his  qnality.  Communica- 
tion implies  relation ;  and  man  forms  a  part  of 
all  natural  products  visible  and  invisible.  He 
is  in  communication,  in  touch,  with  the  entire 
realm  of  universal  works,  and  they  have  their 
influence  upon  man  and  he  on  them. 

This  relationship  is  inseparable,  but  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  these  environments  is  the 
question  permeating  human  philosophy,  men- 
tal and  moral.  All  mankind  communicate 
with  the  forces  of  nature  and  ever  receive  a 
ready  response,  ttJie  character  of  which  depends 
upon  the  chord  touched.  The  vibrations  pro- 
duce impress  creative  ot  thought  and  action. 

As  we  find  that  some  of  these  forces  are  ad- 
verse to  finite  interests,  care  [should  be  exer- 
cised as  to  communicating  with  them,  fearing 
the  danger  of  their  response.  From  out  our 
surroundings  we  draw  all  our  lessons  of  life. 
We  know  nothing  only  by  contact.  Views  ad- 
dress the  vision  ;  sound,  the  hearing;  substance, 
the  touch  or  feeling ;  odor,  i  he  f  mell ;  elements, 
the  taste;  mind,  the  spirit. 

The  most  subtle  power  is  the  invisible  one 
that  operates  upon  our  fspirit.  It  is  the  si- 
lent, enticing,  persuasive  one,  strong  and  unre- 
lenting; deceptive  and  cunning  or  wise  and 
good.  All  space  is  filled  with  life;  for  "there 
is  no  space  in  the  which  ^there  is  no  kingdom 
and  there  is  no  kingdom  in  which  there  is 
no  space.''  Amidst  all  these  how  insignificant, 
yet  how  remarkable  a  factor  is  man  I 

Zion's  Religio-Literary  Society  is  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  and  her 
several  locals  in  their  programmic  work  have 
this  necessary  lesson  t^  teach,  how  to  use  and 
create  good  environment  We  are  daily  in 
contact  with  some  tsort  of  encompassing.    We 


can  di«mi«8   the   dij>flgreeable  and  commune 
with  the  agreeable.    For 
'*We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet; 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain.'^ 

The  most  blessed  power  we  may.  communi- 
cate with  is  the  Christ  We  find  by  contact 
with  the  good  that  we  imbibe  and  express  of 
goodness,  and  vice  versa.  If  a  man  would  be  a 
moralist,  he  must  breathe  a  moral  atmosphere. 
If  he  would  be  truthful,  he  must  inhale  the 
eleoients  of  truth.  If  he  would  be  righteous, 
he  must  do  right.  If  he  would  be  a  Christian 
he  mu8t  live  with  Christ,  be  with  and  learn  of 
him!  This  society  has  to  do  with  truth  and 
right.  The  lessons  cited  in  religion,  history^ 
temperance,  and  literature  deal  with  men  and 
meafures,  with  thought  in  books  and  out  of 
books.  It  is  a  creator  and  feeder  of  appetite, 
and  to  cultivate  the  same  in  a  true  way,  is  an 
objective  feature  of  its  design. 

There  is  the  principle  of  interdependence 
throughout  all  nature,  and  to  live  naturally  is 
to  know  how  to  use  and  not  use  of  the  energy 
found  in  our  environments. 

Let  us  seek  for  this  understanding;  for  in 
nature  is  harmony  demonstrated.  Harmony 
is  life;  discord  is  death. 


THE  SOCIETY. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  advance  steps  may  be 
taken  by  the  Zion's  Religio-Literary  Society  in 
the  opening  of  avenues  for  progressive  action^ 
one  principle  and  that  the  chief  of  all  others 
should  be  lovel  All  who  are  or  may  be  asso- 
ciated therewith  should  bear  in  mind  that 
without  love  your  efforts  will  be  as  "sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal."  There  is  no  place 
in  the  society  for  headiness,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  heartineas.  Everything  done 
should  be  humbly  performed  in  a  zealous,  ear- 
nest manner.    Paul  said  of  love:    "It  vaunteth 
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not  it^lf,  18  not  pafled  up;  doth  not  behave 
i(«elf  aneeemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil/' 

"Heady,  high- minded/'  in  the  sense  of  ar- 
rogant demeanor,  action  does  not  pertain  to  the 
legitimate  conduct  of  any  portion  of  society 
work.  Spirituality  of  life  is  to  chara'^terize  aM 
its  operations.  The  light,  counsel,  and  enid- 
ance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  must  be  sought  for 
and  obtained  in  order  to  build  up  in  real 
strength  the  bulwarks  of  the  society.  Some- 
times it  occurs  in  various  organizations  that  at 
time  of  election  of  officers,  a  tremor  of  discon- 
tent or  dissatisfaction  may  manifest  itself,  no 
matter  if  the  choice  has  been  good  or  very 
bad;  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every- 
body is  not  capacitated  for  certain  offices,  and 
a  person  truly  conscious  of  his  own  inability  in 
that  direction  will  not  seek  for  a  position  he 
might  not  acceptably  fill,  nor  be  chagrined  if 
not  nominated  for  the  office,  whatever  one  it 
should  be. 

"I^ove"  craves  no  position,  seeks  after  no 
*'chief  seat,"  yet  will  humbly  perform  any 
good  work  it  may  be  appointed  to  do,  or  that 
«imp1e  doty  requires.  Keep  out  of  the  heart 
•everything  that  savors  not  of  love— not  self- 
love,  but  the  love  born  of  self-forgetfulness. 
That  aUme  is  the  true  love  that  ennobles  the 
life  of  any  individual  who  will  allow  himself  to 
be  wholesomely  exercised  therewith 

Self-sufficiency  always  disappoints,  and  arro- 
gance blights,  and  thinking  evil  of  another 
destroys  the  thinker,  and  may  barm  the  one 
thought  of.  There  is  vastly  too  much  of  self 
in  this  world,  and  when  it  encroaches  upon  the 
soul  of  any  who  follow  King  Immanuel  it  is 
entering  to  impair  his  usefulness.  Christian 
love  is  broad,  and  deep,  and  high  "Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor.'*  It  is  too  grand 
to  be  mean,  too  noble  for  the  untrue,  too  subMme 
for  the  absurd  in  conduct,  too  beautiful  for  un- 
seemliness! 

"And  life  may  hold  no  sweeter  love  than 
this."  Love  means  life,  and  envy  and  hatred 
breathe  the  air  of  death  !  "A  new  command- 
ment I  give  unto  you  that,  ye  love  one  another." 
How  many  little  things  we  may  observe  that 
are  not  born  of  Christly  love.  Love  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  incorruptible  emotions  of  the 
heart.  Not  even  a  true  consciousness  of  im- 
mortality can  be  had  until  one  is  embodied 
love.  It  rejoices  in  another's  prosperity,  and 
is  glad  when  seeing  anyone  rise  to  higher 
planes  of  life  and  labor.  It  harbors  no  jealousy . 
It  expresses  no  belittling  thought,  for  it  has 
none. 


DENYING  SELF. 

"ExcBPT  a  man  deny  himself."  True  devotion 
to  any  cause  embodying  human  interest  calls 
for  sacrifice  of  self.  Always  to  please  self  re- 
sults in  dissatisfaction  to  some  one  and  a  neg- 
lect of  duty  somewhere  and  somehow.  The 
cause  of  humanity  is  the  cause  of  riglit.  and  the 
multiple  forms  of  its  concerns  require  special 
attention.  The  highways  of  life  are  strewn 
with  wreckage,  and  disaster  is  broadcast  and 
cries  for  help  are  numerous.  Hearts  in  deepair 
are  many.  Somebody  should  give  attention 
and  minister  in  word  or  deetl,  affordine  relief 
where  possible,  uplifiins,  sympathiziii)?,  con- 
doling, giving  alms,  counsel,  and  in  various 
ways  alleviating  the  stringency  of  difierent 
cases 

In  all  this  our  "own  sweet  wills"  are  not  to 
be  consulted.  We  lay  ourself  upon  the  altar  <^ 
devotion  and  deny  ourselves  ot  all  self- pride, 
and  self-concern  and  go  out  "doing  good.** 
Hearts  often  rebel  against  such  a  life,  presenting 
many  trivial  excuses  serving  only  to  aggravate 
rather  than  to  bless  the  murmuring  one.  What 
can  I  do?  is  the  selfish  query  that  woald 
feign  ease  conscience  and  obviate  duty's  de- 
mand. "No  man  liveth  unto  himself  and 
liveth  in  genuine  reality.  The  person  who  has 
no  one  to  serve  but  self  is  in  poor  busineee  and 
in  imminent  danger  of  eternal  bankrapicy. 
The  life  that  is  radiant  with  good  deeds  finds 
abundant  compensation  for  all  denials  made 
that  some  one  else  might  be  blessed.  When 
we  are  able  to  find  the  breadth  of  the  Christly 
principle  we  will  be  apt  to  widen  our  spheres 
of  usefulness.  A  person  to  be  a  fully  tme  fol- 
lower of  Christ  should  consult  the  mind  of 
Christ! 

It  is  one  thing  to  testify  of  his  goodness  and 
another  to  perform  some  of  that  goodness.  We 
win  victories  one  at.  a  time,  and  the  victory 
over  selfishness,  pure  and  unadulterated  with 
some  people  who  may  be  strongly  impregnated 
therewith  will  require  a  struggle  of  no  small 
moment.  To  minister  to  humanity  for  their 
sake  and  to  Christ^s  glory  robs  the  soul  of  very 
much  of  self.  To  lay  down  your  interests  to 
take  up  those  of  some  one  else  is  where  self- 
denial  enters ;  it  is  in  one  sense  impoverishing 
self  to  the  enriching  of  others ;  as  Paul  wrote : 
"Though  poor  yet  making  many  rich."  And 
this  richness  is  not  confined  alone  to  word 
ministrations,  but  to  the  practical  benevolent 
phase  of  ministering.  This  does  not  ask  for  a 
neglect  of  our  temporal  pursuits,  but  it  does  ask 
for  a  doing  for  which  time  is  to  be  found  and 
taken.    The  Religio  is  not  to  be  wholly  an 
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'eeeay  and  eDtertaining  society,  bat  a  radiating 
power  in  some  practical,  substantial  manner, 
the  caring  for  human  eoals,  and  that  means 
spirits  and  bodies  combined. 

What  the  type  may  be  of  the  environment 
with  which  it  shall  sorroand  itself^  shall  define 
the  quality  and  uses  of  necessary  contact  with 
the  samp.  If  the  idea  of  that  environing  shall 
be  soul  life,  then  the  work  of  the  Soci«»ty  must 
be  the  touch i'^g  upon  soul  interests.  "Except 
a  man  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross  and  fol- 
low me,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple." 


A  TEMPERANCE  TALK. 
To^tbe  Religio-Literary  Society  of  Burlington, 

Iowa,  by  H.  E.  Jarvis. 
I  THiKK  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all 
present  are  agreed  that  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  as  a  beverage,  in  any  form,  and  in  any 
•quantity,  however  small,  is  altogether  harmful, 
and  that  the  only  safe  course  to  adopt  in  regard 
to  it  is  that  of  total  abstinence.  We  are  all  fa- 
mHiar  with  the  old  saying,  "An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure;" 
and  everybody  knows  that,  po  long  as  one  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  liquor,  he  will 
not  himself  suffer  physically  from  its  evil, 
efi^pctii,  although  it  is  hard  to  find  anyone,  no 
matter  how  strictly  he  may  abstain  from  its 
use,  who  is  not  in  some  way  hurt  through  its 
use  by  others.  And  the  one  important  thing 
for  temperance  people,^  and  especially  parents 
who  have  children  growing  up,  to  consider  is, 
In  what  way  can  we  best  strengthen  the  child, 
that  he  may  be  able  through  life,  under  all  cir- 
cumstance^,  to  resist  the  temptation  to  take  a 
glass  of  intoxicant,  whether  it  be  wine,  beer, 
cider,  or  anything  else  which  contains  alco- 
hol? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is,  that  actual  and  definite  knowledge  as 
to  the  nature  of  alcohol,  and  what  its  effects 
upon  the  user  will  surely  be,  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  depended  upon  to  fully  ac- 
complish what  we  wish ;  it  being  understood, 
of  course,  that,  in  addition  to  this  knowledge, 
there  should  be  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
Creator  for  the  proper  care  of  the  body  which 
has  been  given  to  him. 

We  ask  our  children  to  take  the  pledge,  and 
endeavor  to  impress  upon  them  in  various 
ways  the  importance  of  having  [nothing  to  do 
with  alcohol ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great 
many  who  have  had  more  or  less  general  warn- 
ing and  instruction  in  youth,  but  who  have 
afterward  trodden  the  downward  path  to  a 
drunkard's  or  a  prostitute's  grave,  could  not 


have  fully  realised  what  they  were  doing  when 
they  first  tasted  alcoholic  liquor,  or  what  would 
surely  follow  if  they  continued  to  use  it 

One  of  the  strongest  influences  upon  the  ris- 
ing generation  in  favor  of  temperance  is  the 
course  of  instruction  In  scientific  temperance 
that  is  now  required  in  the  public  schools  of 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
thanks  to  the  W.  C  T.  U.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  parents  and  others  having  charge  of  chil- 
dren should  not  only  themselves  set  a  proper 
example;  but  they  should  also  take  pains  to 
thoroughly  inform  themselves^  so  that  they 
may  know  that  their  children  understand  and 
appreciate  clearly  what  they  are  taught  at 
school,  that  they  may  fully  realize  that  alcohoT 
is  a  poison,  and  only  a  poison ;  that  it  has  no 
food  value ;  that  its  use  as  a  medicine  is  very 
dangerous,  and  also  unnecessary,  because  there 
are  other  remedies  which  are  as  good  and  bet- 
ter, and  which  are  without  its  evil  properties ; 
and  that  two  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  its  use, 
even  to  the  most  limited  extent,  are  :— 

First,  That  any  use  of  alcohol  creates  an  ap- 
petite for  it«  which  will  increase,  in  some 
slowly,  in  others  more  rapidly,  but  in  all 
surely,  and  which  will  in  time  make  the  victim 
absolutely  powerless  to  resist  its  influence. 

Second,  That  the  effect  of  the  use,  even  in 
small  quantities,  of  beer  or  wine  (saying  noth- 
ing of  the  stronger  drinks)  upon  one  unac- 
customed to  their  use,  is  very  frequently  suf- 
ficient to  destroy,  for  the  time,  the  mental  and 
moral  balance ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  various 
evils  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  a  com- 
mon, but  not  the  less  heart-breaking,  result, 
which  is  often  overlooked,  is  the  loss  of  sexual 
purity  in  both  sexes.  There  are  proliably  few 
young  men  who  make  their  first  visit  to  the 
house  of  ill-fame,  without  usingalcoholic  stimu- 
lants to  some  extent;  andUhe  testimony  of 
those  engaged  in  the  rescue  work  for  erring 
women,  and  who  have  the  best  opportunities 
of  learning  the  causes  of  their  downfall,  is 
practically  unanimous,  that  the  great  majority 
of  girls  who  become  prostitutes  were  seduced 
while  more  or  less  under  the  infiuenre  of  in- 
toxicants, deliberately  made  use  of  by  their 
.  destroyers  for  that  express  purpose. 

In  the  sight  of  God,  a  man  who  commits 
fornication  or  adultery  is  exactly  as  guilty 
as  his  associate  —  he  is  just  as  much  a 
fallen  man  as  she  is  a  fallen  woman— indeed, 
in  most  cases,  the  man  is  the  aggressor,  and  the 
woman  the  victim ;  and  he  is  responsible  for 
her  guilt  as  well  as  his  own — and  the  devil  of 
alcohol  is  often  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  by  arous- 
ing  and  exciting  the  baser  passions,  and  at  the 
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same  time  weakening  the  powers  of  resistance 
by  deadening  the  moral  facnlties;  and  it  is 
probably  responsible,  primarily  and  second- 
arily, for  more  of  the  licentiousness  in  the 
world  to-day  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons,  if  not  the 
strongest,  in  favor  of  total  abstinence  and  pro* 
hibition  ;  yet  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  ig- 
nored in  considering  the  subject,  because  of  the 
amazing  idea  which  possesses  so  many  even  of 
our  intelligent  people,  that  the  matter  of  the 
sexual  relations  is  not  a  fit  subject  to  be  con- 
sidered, either  publicly  or  privately — our  sons 
and  our  daughters  must  be  allowed  to  ''come 
up"  the  best  way  they  can,  as  regards  any 
proper  knowledge  of  the  most  important  func- 
tion of  their  bodies — if  they  come  up  all  right, 
we  are  thankful— if  they  go  wrong,  as  so  many 
do,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  "a  mysterious  dis- 
pensation of  Divine  Providence,*'  a  blasphemous 
use  of  which  expression  in  this  and  kindred 
cases  is  altogether  too  prevalent  among  profess- 
ing Christians. 

Every  father  and  mother  and  guardian  of 
children  should  inform  their  boys  and  girls  of 
the  very  serious  consequences  that  may,  and 
too  often  do,  follow  the  sipping  of  a  single 
glass  of  alcoholic  liquor,  whether  it  be  native 
or  foreign  wine,  ale,  beer«  or  even  cider,  for  the 
process  of  fermentation  often  begins  in  the  lat- 
ter within  twenty>four  hours  after  it  comes 
from  the  press ;  and  all  country  people  at  least 
know  that  some  of  the  worst  drunkards  were 
made  so  on  hard  cider. 

There  is  another  point  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
if  fully  comprehended  by  the  young,  would 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else  strengthen 
them  against  all  temptation  to  even  taste  beer 
or  wine ;  and  that  is  a  clear,  practical  under- 
standing of  what  they  really  are — the  essence 
of  rottenness  and  uncleannef  s. 

I  may  be  wrong;  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that,  if  young  people  could  be  brought  to  fully 
realize  just  what  alcohol  is,  and  all  the  conse- 
quences that  may  result  from  its  use,  there 
would  be  no  desire  whatever  for  it,  and  very 
little  danger  of  their  accepting  it,  when  offered, 
from  lack  of  courage  to  refuse  it,  lest  they  may 
subject  themselves  |to  ridicule ;  and  certainly 
no  Christian  girl  or  woman  would  ever  allow 
herself  to  be  anything  but  an  uncompromising 
enemy  to  that  which  is  the  deadly  foe  of  the 
purity  of  life  which  is  demanded  of  every 
woman,  and  which  should  also  be  as  rigidly 
demanded  of  every  man,  and  without  which 
the  Scriptures  tell  ^'us  no  one  can  inherit 
eternal  life. 

Perhapi  some  may  take  exception  to  wbi^  I 


have  said— may  think  that  these  matters  are 
not  proper  to  be  discussed ;  that  the  question 
of  social  purity,  even  when  so  closely  connected 
with  that  of  intemperance,  is  one  which  cannot 
be  considered ;  and  that  young  people  should 
receive  no  information  about  the  most  impor- 
tant function  of  their  bodies,  upon  the  proper 
exercise  of  which  depend  both  their  temporal 
and  eternal  welware.  The  Bible  tells  us  that 
our  bodie*«  are  the  temples  of  God,  that  they 
are  holy,  that,  if  we  defile  them,  we  shall  be 
destroyed.  Then  in  what  way  can  it  be  im* 
proper  for  us  to  give  to  our  children  this  most 
necessary  instruction ;  and  how  can  we  expect 
anyone  to  take  the  care  of  himself  that  be 
should  in  this  respect,  if  he  is  not  only  not 
taught  what  he  should  know  by  those  who  can 
teach  him  aright,  and  to  whom  he  looks  for 
guidance,  but  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  thoee  who 
make  it  their  business  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  young,  and  who,  like  the  traffickers  in 
intoxicants,  are  lalways  at  work?  The  very 
people  who  obj<H^  most  strongly  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  children  in  the  reverent  under- 
standing of  their  responsibility  to  Qod  for  the 
proper  u^ts  of  their  bodies,  take  into  their 
families  and  allow  their  young  children  to  read 
without  a  word  of  warning,  our  daily  news- 
papers, containing  this  foul  poison  of  impurity 
—for  ynti  can  hardly  find  a  newspaper  any- 
where that  does  not  publish  in  almost  every 
issue  matter  unfit  for  reading  in  any  home — in 
which  pexual  vice  is^  shamelessly  paraded, 
purity  iii  made  out  a  sham,  and  the  loss  of  a 
woman's  honor  is  more  lightlv  spoken  of  than 
is  the  theft  of  a  box  of  cigars.  Plainly  the 
only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  forestall  and 
counteract  as  much  as  possible  the  effect  of  all 
this  vileness  by  proper  instruction  and  warn- 
ing. 

A  well-known  writer  has  said:  "What  God» 
in  the  height  of  his  wisdom  and  the  greatnew 
of  his  love,  has  created,  no  man  or  woman  need 
be  ashamed  to  read,  talk,  learn  of,  and  know; 
for  it  cannot  be  that  he  has  so  ordered  it  that 
knowledge,  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  can  be  destructive  of  moral  purity." 

It  is  not  such  knowledge,  properly  imparted, 
that  brings  evil;  but  it  is  the  lack  of  it,  and  the 
defiling  of  the  mind  by  the  corrupt  and  vulgar 
teachings  of  the  vicious  and  depraved,  that  are 
harmful,  and  from  which  comes  so  much  of  the 
impurity  and  intemperance  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  only  way  to  overcome  the  evil  is  for 
those  who  have  the  care  of  children  to  do  their 
duty,  and  see  that  they  are  properly  put  in 
possession  of  the  knowledge  which  is  so  eeseo*^ 
tial  ft>t  their  goodv    When  we  aee  yoong  men. 
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mlniDg  tbefmeelvee  by  intemperance  and  licen- 
tionsness,  and  yonng  glrlfi  losiDg  their  virtue 
and  in  their  tnm  dragging  others  down— and 
all  for  lack  of  proper  inetmction  and  counsel  in 
childhood ;  it  is  not  only  foolish  and  cowardly, 
but  it  is  crimiiial  for  anyone,  for  fear  of  ignorant 
<Titicisai,  to  refrain  from  doing  what  he  can  to 
stop  this  wholesale  slaughter.  How  can  any- 
one who  believes  ip  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Christ  for  the  saving  of  souls,  object  to  giving 
the  instruction  necessary  to  preserve  the  body 
and  soul  so  that  the  gospel  may  be  received? 
Those  who  are  going  down  to  ruin  through  in- 
temperance and  impuritv  are  confesFedly  the 
hardest  of  all  classes  to  reach  with  the  saving 
power  of  the  gospel;  and  it  is  the  supremest 
folly  to  wait  till  men  and  women  are  shattered 
wrecks,  before  you  begin  to  teach  them  the 
way  to  live,  when  a  little  wholesome  teaching 
given  in  youth  would  have  started  them  in  the 
right  direction  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  at 
the  end  of  their  days,  and  would  have  made 
the  influence  of  their  lives  upon  others  for 
good,  instead  of  for  evil.  The  children  of  to- 
-day  have  the  right  to  demand  this  knowledge 
from  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  their 
training ;  and  if  these  latter  &il  in  their  duty 
they  will  have  to  answer  for  it  on  the  judgment 
<lay. 


TuNcuRKY,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 

Dear  Headers: — As  a  young  missionary  in 
thetar  awav  land,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  does  me 
good  to  read  the  Religio- Literary  department. 
AxUumn  Leaves  and  the  writer  joined  the 
-church  about  the  same  time,  but  the  magazine 
was  set  apart  for  the  preaching  of  the  word  at 
once  and  the  writer  a  year  later.  Brother  J.  C. 
Foes  baptized  me  and  at  the  time  had  one  of 
the  first  copies  of  the  magazine  with  him,  solic- 
iting subscriptions,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  I  have  every  number  from  the  first  and 
expect  to  get  them  bound,  and  to  the  local 
societies  let  me  suggest  that  it  might  be  well 
for  them  to  preserve  well-bound  volumes  of 
Autumn  Leaves  for  their  libraries,  also  bound 
volumes  of  Herald  for  the  common  benefit 
of  all  the  members. 

How  nice  it  would  be  if  the  "locals"  could 
have  a  nice  reading  room  and  a  book  case  in  it, 
filled  with  the  church  books  and  other  good 
books.  Brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Religio, 
think  on  these  things  and  look  wisely  to  the 
future  as  well  as  to  occupy  for  the  pretsent. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  society  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  they  had  a  bookcase  made 
to  put  church  books  and  tracts  in,  which  were 


used  for  missionary  purposes  among  the  un- 
converted, and  I  hope  every  local  will  do  like- 
wise and  make  missionary  work  an  active  de- 
partment of  their  work  as  well  as  self-culture. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  there  has  lately 
been  a  Religio- Literary  organized  by  the  young 
people  of  the  church  on  the  Nambucca  River  in 
the  northeastern  portion  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  we  hope  the  young  in  other  branches  will 
in  the  future  become  interested  enough  to  or- 
ganize. 

How  cheering  to  the  missionary  to  know 
that  the  various  '^organizations  for  good''  in 
the  church  are  striving  to  do  some  of  the  many 
things  that  the  ministry,  for  want  of  time, 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  undone !  Some 
years  ago  the  writer,  when  speaking  in 
branches,  was  sometimes  especially  moved 
upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  urge  the  young  in 
the  church  to  devote  more  of  their  spare  time 
to  studying  the  literature  of  the  church,  assur- 
ing them  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  enlighten 
their  minds  concerning  the  essential  principles 
of  life  and  salvation  as  found  in  this  great  lat- 
ter-day work ;  and  thus  they  would  be  blessed 
themselves  and  would  also  be  instrumental  in 
the  hands  of  Grod  for  the  salvation  of  others. 
I  then  believed  in  and  saw  the  need  of  some- 
thing being  done  for  the  youns  of  the  church 
that  would  develop  the  better  part  of  their 
natures  more  Ailly  than  the  Sunday  school  was 
capable  of  doing.  For  this  reason  I  rejoice  in 
the  birth  and  growth  of  Zion^s  BeHgio- Literary 
and  also  of  the  Daughters  of  Zion;  for  the  last 
named  will  aid  mothers  to  properly  care  for 
the  "little  tote"  and  later  on  the  l^unday  school 
will  help  the  parents  to  prepare  them  for  bap- 
tism and  membership  in  the  church  and  then 
last,  but  not  least,  the  Religio  will  give  a  help- 
ing hand  by  teaching  them  how  to  use  wisely 
as  well  as  to  increase  the  good  that  they  have 
already  obtained. 

An  elder  upon  being  asked,  "How  high  and 
wide  is  your  doctrine,"  replied,  "The  doctrine 
of  Christ  as  taught  by  the  Latter  Day  Saints  is 
as  high  as  heaven,  as  deep  as  hell,  and  as  broad 
as  all  eternity."  Yes,  I  believe  there  is  ample 
room  for  all  to  work  on  the  great  platform  of 
eternal  truth,  and  while  there  can  be  only  "one 
Lord"  and  "one  faith,"  yet  there  is  need  of 
many  "helps"  to  assist  and  lead  us  on  from 
one  stage  of  advancement  to  another  in  the 
one  great  work  of  the  Lord. 

When  we  look  upon  the  present  conditions 
of  the  nations  of  earth  we  see  little  else  than 
"distress"  and  "perplexity."  Daniel  said,  "The 
wicked  shall  do  wickedly:  and  none  of  the 
wicked  shall  understand;  but  the  wise  shall 
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understand."  While  boman  creeds  and  gov- 
ernments are  crumbling,  tbe  Grod-fearing  and 
praying  saints  can  see  more  and  more  the  need 
of  a  perfect  government  snch  as  God  has  com- 
manded them  to  lay  the  foundation  o'',  that  his 
beloved  Son  might  come  and  finish  his  work 
and  extend  his  kingdom  ''from  the  rivers  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth/'  until  "the  kingdom  and 
dominion  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.*' 
In  hope, 

John  Kalbr. 

June.  1894. 


EVANGELINE. 

Read  before  Zion's  Religio-Literary  Society, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

We  are  indebted  to  Longfellow,  one  of  the 
sweet  poet  singers  of  America,  for  this  beauti- 
ful poem,  this  recognition  of  the  wonderful  de- 
votion which  only  true  hearts  can  show. 

The  poem  was  completed  and  published  in 
the  year  1847,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
querist  we  have  this  to  offer :  The  story  is  of  a 
young  Acadian  maiden,  who  at  the  dispersion 
of  her  people  by  the  English  troops  had  been 
separated  from  her  betrothed  lover;  they 
sooght  each  other  for  years  in  their  exile,  and 
at  last  they  met,  in  a  hospital  where  the  lover 
lay  dying. 

The  story  perhaps  is  but  a  commonplace  one, 
but  what  is  really  touching  is  the  constancy  of 
the  lovers.  The  tale  is  one  of  love  and  con- 
stancy, for  which  there  is  a  slight  historical 
background,  yet  what  charm,  in 

"Ye  who  believe  in  afiPection  that  hopes,  and  en- 
dures* and  is  patient, 
Te  who  believe  in  the  >beauty  and  strength  of 

woman's  devotion. 
List  to  the  mournful  tradition  still  sung  by  the 

pines  of  tbe  forest ; 
List  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the 
happy  I*' 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  poet  has  painted 
in  too  soft  colors  the  rude  robustness  which 
may  have  characterized  the  peasants  of  Grand- 
Pr6,  as  artipts  are  apt  to  soften  the  features  of 
the  faces  they  put  on  their  canvas,  and  yet 
how  charming  the  picture  of 

"The  little  village  of  Grand-Pre.  .  .  . 
Vast  meadows  stretched  to  the  eastward, 
Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to  flock 

without  number.  .  .  . 
West  and  south  there  ^ were  fields  of  flax,  and  or- 
chards and  cornfields 


Spreading  afar  and  nnfenced  o^er  the  plain:  and 
away  to  the  northward 

Blomldon  rose,  and  tbe  forests  old,  and  aloft  on 
the  mountains 

Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  tbe 
mighty  Atlantic 

Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne*er  from  their 
station  descended. 

Tbere,  In  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the  Aca- 
dian village. 

• 

^^Somowhat  apart  from  the  village,  .  .  . 
Benedict  Bellefontalne,  tbe  wealthiest  farmer  of 

Grand-Pre, 
Dwelt  on  bis  goodly  acres ;  and  with  him,  directing 

his  household. 
Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  bis  child,  and  tbe  pride 

of  tbe  village.  .  .  . 
Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeei^ 

summers. 
Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  l)erry  that  grows  oi^ 

tbe  thorn  by  tbe  wayvlde, 
Black,  yet  bow  softly  tbey  gleamed  l)eneath  the 

brown  shade  of  ber  tresses  I 
...  Ah !  fair  in  sooth  was  tbe  maiden.  ...  A  celes- 
tial brightness— a  more  etberlal  beauty— 
Shone  on  ber  face  and  encircled  ber  form,  when, 

after  confession. 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God^s  l>ene- 

dlctlon  upon  ber. 
When  she  bad  passed,  it  seemed  like  tbe  ceasing 

of  exquisite  music.** 

Then  follows  the  picture  of  the  home  life,  of 
the  villMflre,  which  the  artist  has  painted  in 
colors  Wending  into  a  beautiful  perfect  whole, 
and,  to  nisrht  we  will  but  enjoy  without  a 
thought  of  criticism. 

'^Many  a  youth,  as  be  knelt  In  tbe  church  and 
opened  bis  missal. 
Fixed  bis  eyes  upon  ber   as  tbe    saint  of    his 

deepest  devotion ; 
Happy  was  be  who  might  touch  her  hand  or  tbe 

hem  of  ber  garment ! 
Many  a  suitor  came  to  ber  door,  .  .  .  but,  among 

all  wbo  came.  .  .  . 
Young  Gabriel  only  was  welcome." 

It  wdtild  l>e  but  just  in  this  picture,  to  paint 
as  tnily  this  Gabriel,  the  lover,  and  we  read, 
''He  was  a  valiant  youth,  and  his  face,  like  the 
face  of  tbe  morning. 
Gladdened  tbe  earth  with  its  light,  and  ripened 
thought  into  action.'' 

The  picture  is  truly  a  lovely  one,  full  of  God's 
benediction,  peace,  and  of  blest  abundance,  on- 
til  the  Kn^^lish  landed  their  troops  in  the  viK 
lage  of  Grand-Pr^.  Gabriers  father  says  :— 
"Four  days  now  are  passed  since  tbe  EngUih 
ships  at  their  anchors 
Ride  in  tbe  Gaspereau's  mouth,  with  their  cannon 

pointed  against  us. 
What  their  design  may  l>e  is  unknown ;  but  all  are 
commanded 
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On  the  morrow  to  meet  in  the  charcb,  where  his 

Majesty's  mandate 
Will  be  proclaimed  as  law  in  the  land.'' 

The  poet  has  touch ingly  portrayed  the  dia- 
peraion  of  the  Acadiane,  as  they  were  harried 
down  to  the  boats: — 
^Tbere  disorder  prevailed,  .  .  .  and  in  the  con- 
fusion 
Wives    were   torn    from    their    husbands,    and 

mothers,  too  late,  saw  their  children 
Left  on  the  land,  extending  their  arms,  with  wild- 
est entreaties. 
So  unto  separate  ships  were  Basil  and  Gabriel 

carried. 
While  in  despair  on  the  shore  Evangeline  stood 
with  her  father." 

The  night  descends,  and  those  of  the 
Acadians  who  remain  on  the  shore  behold 
with  horror  and  sadness  anatterable  the  horn- 
ing of  their  homes,  and  as  the  conflagration 
illumes  the  night,  Evangeline  turns  to  speak 
to  her  father  :— 

''Lo!  from  his  seat  he  had  fallen,  and  stretched 
abroad  on  the  seashore 
Motionless  lay  his  form,  from  which  the  soul  had 
departed!" 

Tlius  is  she  left  alone ;  many  a  weary  year 

passes  witnessing  her  unavailing   search    for 

Gabriel : — 

^"Thus  did  the  long  sad  years  glide  on,  and  in 

seasons  and  places 

Divers  and  distant  far  was  seen  the  wandering 

maiden;  .  .  . 
Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope  began 

the  long  journey. 
Faded  was  she  and  old.  when  in  disappointment  it 
ended." 

In  the  beautiful  land  which  is  washed  by 
the  Delaware's  waters,  guarding  in  sylvan 
shades  the  name  of  Penn  the  apostle,  Evange- 
line landed,  an  exile.  Her  ear  was  pleased 
with  the  thee  and  thou  of  the  Quakers ;  it  re- 
called the  happy  days  of  her  youth. 

''A  pestilence  fell  on  the  city.  .  .  . 
''All  perished  alike  beneath  the  scourge  of  his 
anger;— 
Only,  alas !  the  poor,  who  had  neither  friends  nor 

attendants. 
Crept  away  to  die  in  the  almshouse,  home  of  the 

homeless  .  .  . 
Thither,  by  night  and  by  day,  came  the  Sister  of 

Mercy.    The  dying 
Looked  up  into  her  face,  and  thought,  indeed,  to 

behold  there 
Gleams  of  celestial    light  encircle  her  forehead 
with  splendor.  .  .  . 

'Thus,  on  a  Sabbath  morn,  through  the  streets, 
deserted  and  sUent, 
Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  of 
the  almshouse. 


Sweet  on  the  summer  air  was  the  odor  of  flowers 

in  the  garden ; 
And  she  paused  on  her  way  to  gather  the  fairest 

among  them, 
That  the  dying  once  more  might  rejoice  in  their 

fragrance  and  beauty.    .  .  . 
With  light  in  her  looks  she  entered  the  chambers 

of  sickness,  .  .  . 
Moistening  the  feverish  lips,  and  the  aching  brow, 

and  in  silence 
Closing  the  sightless  eyee  of  the  dead,  and  con- 
cealing their  faces. 
Where  on  their  pallets  they  lay,  like  drifts  of  snow 

by  the  roadside.  .  .  . 

"Suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by  fear  or  a  feeling  of 
wonder. 
Still  she  stood,  with  her  colorless  lips  apart,  while 

a  shudder 
Ran  through  her  frame,  and,  forgotten,  the  flow- 
ers dropped  from  her  fingers. 
And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light  and  bloom 

of  the  morning. 
Then-there  escaped  from  her  lips  aery  of  such  ter- 
rible anguish. 
That  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started  up  from  their 

pillows. 
On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of 

an  old  man. 
Long,  and  thin,  and   gray  were  the  locks  that 

shaded  hi9  temples ; 
But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  his  face  for  a 

moment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  form  of  its  earlier 

manhood; 
So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  of  those  who 

are  dying.    .  .  . 
Heard  he  that  cry  of  pain,  and  through  the  hush 

that  succeeded  .  .  . 
Vainly  he  strove  to  rise ;  and  Evangeline,  kneeling 

beside  him. 
Kissed  bis  dying  lips,  and  laid  his  head  on  her 

bosom. 
Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes ;   but  it  suddenly 

sank  into  darkness, 
As  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  g^ust  of  wind  at 

a  casement. 

''All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and 
the  sorrow. 
All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatisfied 
longing." 

We  can  understand  and  admire  the  instructive 
story,  the  sublime  moral,  the  true  poetry  which 
it  contains.  Patience,  forbearance,  longsoffer- 
ing,  love,  faith,  these  are  the  things  which 
Evangeline  teaches.  And  how  much  are  these 
above  the  physical  courage,  the  resistance,  the 
passion,  the  strife,  the  things  of  earth  which 
the  poet  decks  out  in  the  hues  of  heaven  and 
makes  men  believe  to  be  truly  glorious ! 

Btta  M.  Izatt. 
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* 'Unity  of  work  is  the  hope  of  our  cause." 


WHAT  ONE  WOMAN  DIB. 

BY  SUSAN  COOLIDGE. 

Sabah  Robinson  was  not  a  very  happy  or  for- 
tunate girl;  for  ebe  was  neither  pretty,  nor 
rich,  nor  very  strong  in  health.  Her  back 
ached  a  great  deal  as  she  was  growing  up ;  and 
though  probably  her  friends  hoped  that 
would  mend  with  time,  it  never  did.  Before 
«he  was  twenty  she  knew  that  she  had  disease 
of  the  spine,  and  was  to  be  an  invalid  for  the 
whole  of  her  life. 

What  should  you  or  I  have  done  under 
these  circumstances?  Pitied  ourselves  a  great 
deal,  I  am  afraid,  and  allowed  our  mothers  and 
sisters  to  wait  on  us,  accepting  all  service  as 
rightly  due  to  our  misfortune.  The  other 
girls  would  have  to  come  to  see  us,  and 
brought  flowers  and  "poor-ed"  us ;  and,  if  we 
hadn't  fretted  and  scolded  too  much  over  our 
ailments,  they  would  have  called  us  so  sweet, 
and  so  patient.  We  should  have  subsided  on 
soft  pillows  and  easy  sofas.  Everything  nice 
to  eat  and  drink  and  read  would  have  been 
supplied  for  us.  Always  there  would  have 
been  some  one  to  pet  and  pity  us.  Wouldn't 
that  have  been  pretty  mucb  the  way  of  it,  dear 
girls?  So  life  would  have  drifted  by,  and  we 
flhoold  have  felt — and  with  a  great  show  of 
reason,  too — that  the  quiet  and  nnrebellious  ac- 
•ceptanee  of  pain  was  the  task  which  the 
Lord  had  set  for  us,  and  that  to  attempt  any- 
thing more  was  beyond  his  intention  and  be- 
yond our  powers. 

This  is  what  many  of  us  might  have  done. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  what  Sarah  Robinson  did. 
She  took  up  the  cross  of  daily  suffering  as 
•cheerfully  as  one  can ;  but  she  was  not  content 
<with  mere  endurance.  Her  ardent  soul  went 
out  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  her  own 
•life  and  its  discomforts,  and  stretched  wide 
arms  of  sympathy  toward  the  lives  of  others, 
especially  toward  those  of  the  British  soldiers 
and  their  wives  and  children. 

I  don't  know  whether  she  came  of  a  military 
trace  or  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  she  knew  a 
great  deal  about  soldiers,  and  cared  a  great 
•deal  for  them.  Feeble  as  she  was,  she  begnn  to 
work  among  them  in  a  quiet  way.  For  ten 
^ears  she  had  herself  carried  from  one  garrison 
town  to  another,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  little 
•corps  of  assistants,  which  gradually  collected 
about  her,  established   reading  rooms,  Bible- 


classes,  lending-libraries,  and  temperance  so- 
cieties, for  their  benefit.  In  1873  she  obtained 
leave  from  the  War  Office  to  carry  her  wagons 
and  tents  to  Dartmoor  and  Cannock  Chase,  at 
the  time  of  the  autumn  manoeuvers,  and  in  this 
way  she  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
needs  and  the  characters  of  the  men,  and 
gained  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  them 
and  of  their  ofiicers. 

Portsmouth  is  perhaps  the  greatest  military 
naval  center  in  England.  The  whole  British 
army  passes  through  it  at  one  time  or  another. 
All  regiments  for  foreign  service  embark  there, 
and  all  disembark  there  on  their  return. 
There  a  great  swarm  of  soldiers'  wives  and 
children  come  to  the  homeward-bound  troop- 
ships. In  addition  to  this  constant  flux  and 
influx  of  soldiers,  it  is  calculated  that  forty 
thousand  sailors  and  marines  annually  visit 
the  port,  besides  those  stationed  there  in  the 
harbor  ships. 

Now  for  this  great  mass  of  men,  their  needs, 
their  temptations,  their  spiritual  warfare, 
Christian  England,  up  to  the  year  1872,  when 
Miss  Robinson  began  her  work,  had  practically 
done  nothing.  The  condition  of  Portsmouth 
at  that  time  defies  description.  It  was  the  de- 
spair of  all  good  people.  'The  numbers  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  passing  through  that  ganison 
and  seaport  were  so  overwhelming,  the  local 
peculiarities  were  so  great,  the  drinking  inter- 
est was  so  strong,  that  anything  started  is 
Portsmouth  was  sure  to  foil,"  Mies  Eliice  Hop- 
kins tells  us. 

Not  less  than  a  thousand  drinking-ehops, 
with  dancing*sa1oons  and  other  ''nefariooi 
premises"  opened  their  doors  to  the  British 
army.  Before  the  soldier  landed,  even  the 
messengers  of  evil  came  on  board  to  tempt  him 
to  bis  ruin.  Not  one  respectable  place  of  resoft 
in  the  towns  was  open  to  him.  Arriving  ftom 
India  or  Abyssinia  with  his  pocket  fall  of  money, 
the  only  welcome  extended  him  in  his  native 
land  was  ftrom  the  liquor-seller  and  the  aban- 
doned. The  arrival  of  each  troopship  was 
followed  by  what  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
termed  a  ''carnival  of  hell."  So  strong  was 
the  prejudice  felt  among  respectable  people 
against  the  common  soldiers,  that  the  better 
class  of  inns  and  lodgings  refu6e<l  admission 
even  to  their  wives  and  children.  Many  a  de- 
cent woman,  coming  from  her  country  hon^to 
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meet  her  husband  after  long  absence,  has 
passed  the  night  shivering  in  the  street,  and 
gone  away  in  the  morning  after  a  short  and 
<K)mfort]e8s  interview  with  her  "man/'  because 
no  safe  shelter  existed  where  they  could  see 
•each  other  in  comfort. 

Women  and  children  arrived  from  India  in 
winter  on  the  troop-shipp,  wearing  the  thin 
clothing  suited  to  the  hot  climate  they  had  left, 
and  were  pet  down,  in  sXe^t  and  cold,  to  wait, 
unsheltered,  on  the  wharvee,  till  their  train  left, 
or  their  friends  arrived  to  care  for  them.  There 
was  great  suffering  from  these  causes,  some- 
times with  a  fatal  result.  One  woman  sat  thus 
in  the  rain,  with  her  ailing  baby  in  her  lap,  till 
it  died  in  her  arms,  before  help  could  come.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  seeing  these  things,  that  the 
heart  of  Sarah  Robinson  burned  within  her 
and  that  she  came  to  the  solemn  determination 
that  something  must  be  done,  and,  since  no  one 
else  was  ready,  she  must  do  it? 

It  was  a  great  task  for  a  eick  woman,  single- 
handed,  to  undertake.  An  impossible  task, 
many  would  say.  She  had  neither  bodily 
strength  nor  the  command  of  much  money, 
and  the  opposition  to  any  movement  which 
tended  toward  reform  in  Portsmouth  was  enor- 
mous. One  great  difficulty,  that  of  finding  a 
flite  for  the  necessary  buiMings,  seemed  to  be 
removed  by  the  gift  of  one  from  the  Grovem- 
ment;  hut  just  as  Miss  Robinson  had  her  plans 
prepared,  came  a  check.  The  gift  of  the  site 
was  conpled  with  the  condition  that  the  Bible 
was  to  he  excluded  from  the  building,  and  no 
religious  teaching  carried  on  there. 

Miss  Robinson  refused  to  comply  with  this 
condition,  and  the  site  was  withdrawn.  For 
many  months  she  went  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  Portsmouth,  searching  in  vain  for  any  other 
which  was  suitable.  The  liquor  interest 
watched  careAilly,  and  bought  up  every  tene- 
ment or  piece  of  land  which  could  be  used  for 
her  purposes 

But  her  definition  of  a  difficulty  was  "some- 
thing to  be  overcome  "  As  she  walked  she 
prayed;  and  it  was  just  at  this  crisis,  when 
some  of  her  supporters  fell  off  and  predicted 
failure,  that  she  remarked  to  a  friend  that  for 
the  first  time  she  felt  certain  of  success.  "If 
He  wants  the  institute,  nothing  can  hinder  it," 
she  said. 

Just  then  the  chance  came  to  purchase  the 
''old  Fountain  Hotel "  It  wa^  a  substantial 
tavern,  standing  in  the  very  heart  of  the  garri- 
son, which  for  many  years  had  been  a  head- 
quarters for  the  wildest  and  most  dissipated 
among  the  officers,  and  later  had  become  a 
rendezvous  for  gamblers  and  prize- fighters.    It 


had  long  stood  empty,  having  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted ;  and  in  1873  Miss  Robinson  be- 
came its  purchaser,  paying  down  a  small  sum 
as  earnest  money,  and  trusting  to  God  and  the 
sympathies  of  Christian  England  for  the  rest. 

Her  confidence  was  realized.  Miss  Ellice 
Hopkins  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject  which 
speedily  ran  through  many  editions.  Miss 
Robinson  forgot  her  own  pains,  and  lectured  to 
crowded  audiences  throughout  the  North  of 
England.  Money  came  pouring  in.  The  old  inn 
was  practically  rebuilt,  the  stabling  cleared  away, 
a  garden  plot  sodded,  and  the  work  began. 

"Her  position  in  Portsmouth  was  all  thorns" 
at  first.  The  drinking  interest  brought  all  its 
forces  against  her.  The  local  papers  poured 
abuse  upon  her.  She  was  sneered  at  as  "this 
Mars-smitten  old  maid  ,*"  she  was  alluded  to  as 
that  "oratorical  gladiator."  It  did  not  trouble 
her  one  whit.  "That  kind  of  thing  is  first  rate; 
it  advertises  us  free  of  cost,"  was  her  dry  re- 
mark. 

The  ginshop  next  door  broke  through  the 
wall  into  the  new  building  and  tried  to  set  it 
oh  fire.  A  man  dressed  to  represent  Miss  Rob- 
inson, seated  on  a  sorry  pony,  was  led  about  to 
a  long  series  of  public  houses,  asking  ot  each  if 
it  were  a  "respectable  place."  There  was  talk 
of  burning  her  in  effigy,  which  created  such 
fury  smong  the  soldiers  whom  she  was  be- 
friending that  it  was  necessary  to  confine  them 
to  barracks,  and  order  out  a  party  of  cavalry  to 
disperse  the  mob. 

But  through  all  this  storm  of  opposition  she 
kept  on  her  steadv  course.  Her  father  died 
about  this  time,  leaving  her  some  private 
property,  which  she  used  to  advance  her 
scheme.  One  after  another  the  groggeries  and 
low  haunts  which  abutted  upon  the  Institute 
fell  into  her  hands,  and  were  utilized  for  its  en- 
largement, till  now  the  building  occupies  the 
same  extent  of  ground  which  was  withdrawn 
by  the  War  Office  when  Miss  Robinson  reftised 
to  exclude  the  Bible  from  her  Soldiers'  Home. 

The  germinating  power  of  a  great  purpose  is 
something  which  it  is  wonderful  to  watch. 
Money  can  always  be  had  for  a  work  which 
commends  itself  to  the  sense  as  well  as  the 
sympathies  of  good  people.  The  original 
Soldiers'  Institute  at  Portsmouth  has  been  en- 
larged to  three  or  four  times  its  first  dimen- 
sions. It  has  refreshment  rooms  (where 
nothing  intoxicating  is  permitted)  billiard- 
rooms,  baths,  lavatories,  bedrooms  for  single 
men  and  for  families,  storage  rooms,  Bible- 
class  rooms,  a  lending  library,  reading  rooms, 
and  reception  rooms  where  men  can  bring 
their  friends. 
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Now  when  a  soldier'e  wife  comes  to  meet  her 
husband,  he  takes  her  at  once  to  the  safe  pro- 
tection of  the  Institute.  With  the  consent  of 
the  government,  a  coffeehouse  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  dock  where  the  troops  disembark, 
and  hot  coffee  and  bread  and  butter  are  sup- 
plied to  the  men  and  their  families  on  landing. 
Miss  Robinson  is  the  recipient  of  quantities  of 
warm  clothing,  old  and  new,  sent  from  all  over 
England,  which  she  distributes  to  the  poor 
women  and  children  who  land  from  hot 
climates  in  cold  weather;  so  that  peculiar  form 
of  exposure  and  discomfort  no  longer  exists. 

The  Institute  and  its  work  are  now  thor- 
oughly endorsed  by  the  authorities.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  has  repeatedly  visited  it. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  personally  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  enterprise  to  Miss  Robin- 
eon.  Miss  Nightingale  has  bestirred  herself  in 
its  aid,  and  it  has  the  cooperation  and  good 
word  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  army. 

Not  content  with  this  great  success,  Miss 
Robinson  Ihas  pushed  her  work  into  farther 
and  equally  needed  directions.  A  temperance 
hotel  for  officers  under  her  management  hss 
been  built  at  Portsmouth,  and  is  always  full. 
A  blue-ribbon  coffee-tavern  for  civilians  has 
been  established,  a  soup- kitchen,  a  mission 
hall,  and  a  free  laundrv,  where  soldiers'  wives 
can  do  their  washing  without  the  discomforts 
of  drying  and  ironing  at  home,  often  in  their 
one  room.  A  *'Sailon«'  welcome"  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  Sailors'  Institute,  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  twenty-eiarht  beds, 
baths,  lavatories,  lockers  for  the  men's 
property,  a  large  refrephment  room,  reading 
and  billiard  rooms,  and  a  jrood  lecture  hall,  has 
been  built  and  equipped  at  Portsea.  Except 
for  a  buildingdebt,  this  is  self-supporting,  the 
number  of  sleepsrs  this  y^ar  being  over  forty- 
seven  thousand,  each  paying  a  small  lodging 
fee. 

Miss  Robinson's  last  great  work  was  the  buy- 
ing of  the  iron  "oratory*'  at  Brompton,  and 
sending  it  out  bodily  to  Alexandria  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  Soldiers'  Institute  there, 
similar  to  that  at  Portsmouth.  To  gain  fundj» 
for  this  purpose,  she,  last  year,  traveled  in  an 
invalid  coach,  built  for  the  purpose,  over  a 
great  part  of  England,  giving  lectures  and  so- 
liciting contributions.  It  is  sad  to  learn  that 
this  effort  so  exhausted  her  strength  that  she 
is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  her  room. 
Her  energy  in  the  midst  of  severe  pain  is  re- 
markable. 

"I  fear  I  fail  to  make  friend?  for  our  work  by 
what  seems  rudeness,"  she  writes  in  the  jour- 
nal kept  on  this  journey.    ".After  speaking  I 


am  always  deaf  and  stupid,  and  in  such  pain 
that  even  a  handshake  jars  and  hurts  me. 
When  I  see  ladies  approaching  to  speak  to  me, 
my  sensations  are  those  of  a  gouty  old  man 
who  sees  some  one  just  about  to  tread  on  his 
toe,  and  it  takes  all  my  self-control  not  to 
scream.  If  people  had  the  smallest  idea  of  my 
physical  condition,  they  would  forgive  instead 
of  taking  offense  because  I  cannot  show  the 
personal  civilities  expected  of  me." 

Is  she  not  a  brave  cr«^ture  ?  We  cannot  all  do 
what  she  has  done.  The  same  evils  do  not  exist 
with  us,  but  each  land  has  its  own  crying  need 
of  reform  and  of  helpers,  and  no  one's  aid  can 
be  spared.  "What  man  has  done,  man  can  do,'' 
— not  in  precisely  the  same  way  or  to  the  same 
extent,  but  in  the  same  spirit,  fired  by  the 
same  seal,  borne  up  by  the  same  Divine 
strength.  Let  us  take  the  lesson  to  ourselves, 
dear  girls,  and  do  better,  because  in  our  own 
day  one  woman  has  done  so  well. 

—Sunday  School  Times. 


HER  STORY. 
BY  MINA  A.  PERKINS. 

She  Stood  at  the  crossing  one  winter's  day: 
Her  dress  was  ragged;  her  hair  was  gray. 

Her  sunken  eye  and  her  faded  cheek 
Told  plainer  far  than  tongue  could  speak 

Of  hunger,  and  want,  and  care,  and  strife, 
The  pitiful  tale  of  a  wretched  life. 

Her  haggard  features  the  story  told, 
'Twas  shame,  not  yeard,  that  made  her  old. 

A  carriage  passed  her,  standing  there, 
Filled  with  faces  both  young  and  fair. 

Her  look  of  longing  and  frenzied  pain 
Burned  itself  on  my  wondVing  brain. 

Twas  as  if  a  band  rolled  back  a  scroll, 
And  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  tortured  soul 

With  all  that  she  was  and  had  hoped  to  be. 
And  this  is  the  story  she  told  to  me: 

*'Once  I  was  young  and  fair  as  they, 

And  life  seemed  bright  as  a  summer's  day. 

*'I  sang  and  sported  from  morn  till  eve 
With  never  a  care  my  soul  to  grieve. 

*^I  knew  not  the  meaning  of  want  or  shame: 
I  was  scarce  fifteen  when  the  tempter  came. 

^^Little  I  dreamed  bis  handsome  face, 
His  form  so  manly  and  full  of  grace, 

^*His  winning  smile,  and  his  subtle  tone 
Hid  a  heart  as  black  as  Satan's  own. 
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*'I  loved  and  I  fell.    You  know  the  tale. 
Our  idols  fall  as  did  those  of  Baal, 

"And  the  story,  old  as  the  skies  ahove, 
We  peril  our  souls  for  the  man  we  love, 

"And  waken  to  find  our  idol  clay, 

And  blackest  night  where  was  brightest  day. 

**I  woke  from  my  dream,  alas,  too  late! 
A  blighted  life  was  my  hopeless  fate. 

"That  bright  June  morning  I'll  ne'er  forget— 
I  hate  the  fragrance  of  roses  yet — 

"For  I,  awaiting  my  lover  there. 
In  a  garden  of  roses  sweet  and  fair, 

"Glanced  at  a  morning  paper  thrown 
On  the  garden  seat  by  a  hand  unknown, 

"And  careless  looked,  in  a  young  girl's  way, 
At  the  list  of  weddings  that  very  day. 

"Among  the  leaders  of  social  fame, 
Heading  the  list  was  my  lover's  name. 

"I  sprang  to  my  feet  In  wild  despair; 

My  cry  rang  shrill  through  the  perfumed  air; 

"With  white,  set  face  and  flying  feet 

I  made  my  way  through  the  crowded  street 

"To  where,  in  grandeur  and  stately  pride. 
Rose  the  mansion  home  of  the  fair  young 
bride. 

"Past  staring  servants  I  forced  my  way, 
Nor  heeded  the  hands  outstretched  to  stay, 

"Till  I  found  the  maiden  whose  wealth  and 

art 
Had  won  from  its  keeping  my  lover's  heart. 

"Lovely  and  winsome  to  look  upon, 
Her  heart  I  found  was  a  heart  of  stone. 

"I  told  my  story  and  prayed  that  she 
Would  his  allegiance  return  to  me. 

"  'He  has  ruined  my  life  I'  I  frantic  cried. 
*How  can  you,  how  dare   you   become  his 
bride?' 

"She  raised  still  higher  her  queenly  head, 
*I  do  not  believe  you,'  she  coldly  said. 

"  *But  if,  perchance,  such  a  thing  be  so 
The  fault  is- your  own,  you  creature.    Gol' 

"I  sought  my  lover  and  plead  that  he 
Would  keep  the  promises  made  to  me, 

"But  he  spurned  my  pleadings  with  words  of 

scoru, 
And  cursed  the  day  I  was  ever  born. 

"I  was  turned  from  my  father's  door  aside: 
With  her  poor  heart  broken  my  mother  died. 


"I  drifted  along  from  bad  to  worse, 
My  thoughts  a  burden,  my  life  a  curse, 

"Till  even  the  street  waifs  from  me  shrink 
And  nothing's  left  but  the  river's  brink. 

"But  I'll  meet  those  two  yet,  face  to  face, 
At  the  judgment  bar  on  the  day  of  grace, 

"They  rich  and  haughty,  I  poor  and  mean, 
And  God,  the  Father,  will  judge  between — 

"Their  riches  will  never  save  them  when 
Judged  by  the  Savior  and  not  by  men." 

And  I  thought,  Will  it  ever  on  earth  thus  be 
That  woman's  punished  while  man  goes  free? 

God  grant  that  justice,  though  long  delayed, 
May  come  at  last  to  our  sisters'  aid. 

March  9,  1894. 


AN  EVERYDAY  EVIL. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  a  lady  friend  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  who  had  a  large  family 
of  children  to  whom  she  was  very  indulgent* 
They  were  rarely  controlled  in  any  way  and 
always  had  what  they  wished,  so  far  as  their 
mother  could  ?ive  it  to  them.  One  morning 
my  father  met  her  in  the  large  central  market, 
and  her  face  looked  so  troubled  that  he  asked 
her  what  was  the  matter. 

"0,  dear,"  she  replied.  ''I  don't  see  what  I'm 
going  to  do.  Lemons  are  a  dollar  a  dossen,  and 
the  children  won't  eat  a  thing  but  lemon  piet 
I've  jnpt  come  out  to  buy  lemons  with  my  last 
dollar." 

.  She  bought  them  and  went  home,  as  though 
it  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  I  used  to  think 
that  her  case  was  very  exceptional ;  hut  the 
older  I  grow  the  more  surely  I  find  that  wo- 
men like  her  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Children  are  allowed  to  do  as  they  plea^  in  * 
the  face  of  all  common  sense  and  justice,  and 
even  when  parents  know  that  dire  consequences 
must  come. 

The  other  day  I  met  a  mother  holding  her 
pale  little  girl  by  the  hand.  The  child  was 
noisily  sucking  "taffy  on  a  stick"  as  it  in  com- 
monly called  by  all  children — a  cheap,  impnre, 
highly  colored  candy. 

The  mother  said  to  me:  "0,  dear  I  Maggie 
does  eat  so  much  candy,  and  it  makes  her 
sick."  I  replied:  "What  makes  you  let  her 
have  it?  I  should  forbid  it"  To  which  she 
answered:  "Well,  she  will  have  it,  whether  or 
no!  I  can*t  keep  her  from  it.  She  even  goes 
and  shakes  her  penny  hank  to  get  pennies  out 
to  buy  it  with,  and  I  have  told  her  not  to  hun- 
dreds of  times!" 
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Think  of  it!  The  child  stood  there  hearing 
this,  sucking  away  on  the'  candy,  smiling  in 
calm  appreciation  of  the  strength  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  with  a  deft  movement  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  penny  that  she  was  going  to  spend 
later  on.  Of  coarse,  I  said  my  wise  little  "say" 
and  went  on,  knowing  it  wonld  not  he  heeded 
and  that  trouhle  was  ahead  for  mother  and 
child. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  mother  came  to  me  and 
said:  "Miss  Stafford,  I  wish  you  would  speak  to 
Jerome  ahout  going  to  bed  early.  He  won't  go 
to  bed  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  although  I 
beg  him  to.  He  thinks  so  much  of  what  you 
say  that  maybe  he  will  heed  you." 

Jerome  was  seven  years  old !  Of  course,  I 
responded  to  this  pathetic  appeal,  and  he  now 
goes  to  bed  at  seven.  I  might  go  on  multiply- 
ing cases  until  I  had  filled  columns  of  this 
paper,  for  mothers  come  to  me  in  all  degrees  of 
helplessness  to  get  me  to  try  and  make  their 
children  do  this  or  that.    (I  suppose  I  should 


explain  that  I  am  a  teacher  in  a  public  schooL) 
The  children  do  what  I  say,  but  that  only 
makes  me  feel  the  more  strongly  what  a  pity  it 
is  that  such  easily  governed  children  are  being 
so  mismanaged.  What  does  it  mean  for  the 
future ?  Utter  lack  of  self- control  for  one  thing, 
selfishness  for  another,  disregard  of  authority, 
no  respect  for  the  parent,  delicate  health  in 
some  cases,  good  for  nothing  men  and  women 
in  the  end. 

Childhood  holds  the  forming  years.  If  moth- 
ers do  not  help  form  something  beautiful,  what 
sort  of  thing  must  come  out  at  the  end  t  A 
distorted,  badly  proportioned,  ugly,  imperfect 
thing,  that  adds  nothing  to  the  beauty  or  use- 
fulness in  the  world.  The  fault  lies  with  the 
mothers.  Where  does  the  remedy  lie  t  With 
the  mothers,  too,  nowhere  else.  Preach  it, 
teach  it,  all  ye  who  can.  Never  let  an  opppor- 
tunity  pass  to  drive  the  lesson  home,  for  it  is 
needed  everywhere. 

—Selected. 


Sunday  School  ^^ATorkers. 

LUCY  LYONS  BESSEGUIB,  EDITOB. 

''Clear  thoughts  patiently  worked  out  and  freely  interchanged  before  action  is  called  for,  are  the  only 
means  of  making  that  action  wise,  permanent,  and  effective.^' 


*'Thb  Great  Commission"  is  one  of  these.  A 
very  interesting  story  can  be  woven  out  of 
paragraphs  two  and  three. 

Grod  wants  his  little  ones  to  hear  about  the 
Ifospel.  He  said  it  was  for  everybody.  Lis- 
ten and  hear  what  he  told  his  disciples  about 
it.  He  said,  Gro^all  over  the  world,  and  tell 
the  people  how  much  I  love  them.  Tell 
'them  if  they  will  love  me  and  believe  on  me 
And  do  the  things  which  I  tell  them,  I  will 
bless  them  and  my  Father  will  love  and  bless 
them,  and  we  will  take  care  of  them  all  the 
time.  If  they  have  any  sorrow  or  trouble, 
tell  them  to  come  and  talk  with  me  about  it 
and  I  will  help  them.  Tell  them  to  take 
care  of  the  poor  people  and  the  sick,  and  not 
do  anything  that  will  keep  the  little  chil- 
dren away  from  me,  because  I  love  them  and 
my  Father  loves  them.  And  everyone  who 
hears  about  me  and  believes  in  me  and  loves 
me  will  keep  my  words. 

All  the  way  through  the  story  I  call  upon  one 
and  then  anot  her,  asking,  can  you  tell  what 
Jesus  said?  Did  he  say  something  about  the 
Father?  Tell  me  what  it  was.  Where  did 
he  tell  his  disciples  to  go?    What  for?    What 


did  he  say  he  would  do  for  those  who  loved 
him  and  kept  his  words?  If  those  who  love 
him  have  trouble  what  did  he  tell  them  to 
do?  What  did  he  say  about  the  children? 
Where  will  we  find  about  Jesus  and  what  he 
tells  us  to  do?  (We  always  ask  this  quesMon 
whenever  opportunity  offers  that  I  may  tell 
them  about  the  three  books,  and  in  a  littie 
while  they  remember.) 

Of  course  this  is  only  an  outline.  We  must 
stop  and  listen  to  what  the  little  ones  want  to 
talk  about;  answer  their  questions  and  keep 
them  as  much  interested  in  the  lesson  as  pos- 
sible. Do  not  lose  heart.  There  never  was 
a  sweeter  work.  There  never  was  a  grander 
one.  A  sculptor  will  spend  hours  in  chisel- 
ing a  single  feature.  A  painter  will  labor  in 
the  same  way  to  give  expression  to  the  face 
he  is  working  upon.  **Their  work  is  not  for 
a  day."  Haydn  is  said  to  have  spent  three 
years  in  perfecting  the  harmonies  of  the 
"Creation,"  that  musical  masterpiece.  When 
asked  the  reason  of  so  much  care  he  replied, 
''Because  I  Intend  It  to  last." 

We,  as  primary  teachers  are  working  in 
substance  more  Imperishable  than  canvas  or 
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marble.  "We  can  afford  to  be  patient  work- 
men and  wait  long^  for  results  as  we  will  have 
an  eternity  in  which  to  watch  development." 
Can  we  do  as  well  with  fifty  or  seventy-five 
as  we  could  with  six  or  e^ght? 

A  skillful  general  in  command  of  a  great 
army  does  not  instruct  and  drill  all  of  his  sol- 
diers, but  puts  them  in  companies  in  charge 
of  competent  officers. 

No  matter  how  capable  the  general,  how 
efficient  the  teacher,  it  is  impossible  for  one 
person  to  secure  as  good  results  with  a  large 
number  as  for  several.  Impossible  to  draw  the 
children  as  near  to  you — to  Christ — in  large 
classes  as  by  close  personal  contact  in  classes 
of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten. 

Then  too,  it  gives  opportunity  for  visiting 
the  members  of  your  class  at  their  homes 
and  to  secure  the  aid  of  their  parents.  Home 
▼isitinfi^  gives  to  the  teacher  the  power  of 
right  application.  You  cannot  help  anyone 
so  well  until  you  know  their  special  needs, 
their  temptations,  their  home  life.  A  small 
class  makes  this  possible. 

An  old  Scotchman  was  noted  for  always 
having  a  fine  flock  of  sheep.  Being  asked 
the  reason  why  he  was  so  successful  he  re- 
plied significantly:  *1  tak' care  o' the  lambs." 
Primary  teachers,  that  is  our  work,  **to  take 
care  of  the  lambs." 

Some  may  say  a  primary  teacher  does  not 
need  to  know  very  much;  there  is  too  much 
thought  and  said  of  the  primaries,  etc.  But 
we  know  it  is  the  dearest,  the  most  impor- 
tant class  in  the  Sunday  school.  We  know 
that  if  we  study  child-life  we  shall  under- 
stand what  Christ  said:  * 'Except  ye  become 
as  little  children  ye  can  in  no  wise  enter  the 
kingdom."  We  know  that  a  thorough  prepa- 
tion  of  the  whole  lesson  is  necessary  in  order 
to  find  out  what  is  best  for  us  to  teach  and 
that  if  we  prepare  ourselves,  thoroughly  striv- 
ing to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Divine  Teacher, 
we  will  accomplish  much. 

''God  blesses  still  the  generous  thought, 
And  still  the  fitting  word  he  speeds. 
And  truth  at  his  requiring  taught, 
He  quickens  into  deeds/' 


A  NEW  HOME. 

O  fortunate,  O  happy  day. 
When  a  new  household  finds  its  place 
Among  the  myriad  homes  of  earth, 
Like  a  new  star  just  sprung  to  birth, 
An4  n^ed  on  its  harmonious  way 
Into  the  boundless  realms  of  ^Moe! 

— H.  W.  Longfellow. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  FEED  THE  LAMBS? 

BY  ELBERT  A.  SMITH. 

[Read  before  the  Decatur  district  Sunday  school 
convention,  Anguet  4, 1894.] 

Not  being  experienced  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Sunday  school.  I  will  endeavor,  while  giving 
advice  to  you  who  are  experienced,  to  give 
my  advice  at  least  one  virtue,  that  of  brevity. 
I  can  only  hope  it  will  be  equally  to  the 
point.  Still  we  are  all  at  liberty,  I  believe, 
to  set  forth  the  beauties  of  that  which  seems 
to  us  most  worthy. 

If  we  will  we  may  draw  our  most  useful 
lessons  from  pur  own  experience.  All  of  us 
no  doubt  have  realized  ere  this  that  life  is 
continually  holding  out  strong  hands  of  pos- 
sibility. When  we  have  been  prepared  to 
understandingly  grasp  them  we  have  been 
lifted  up.  Our  greatest  blessing  and  advance- 
ment has  come  from  intelligent  action.  Our 
permanent  good  has  not  come  from  luck  but . 
from  labor. 

We  realize  that  if  not  better  we  at  least 
occupy  a  higher  position  in  society  and* 
learning  than  did  our  predecessors;  and  it  is 
the  desire  of  us  all  to  see  those  who  shall 
come  after  occupy  a  still  higher  position. 

We  are  not  the  children  of  accident.  In- 
fluences are  not  put  in  the  world  to  overcome 
us,  and  rule  us,  and  make  us  the  creatures  of 
circumstance:  but  rather  for  us  to  study, 
overcome,  and  profit  by.  If  you  would  in- 
fluence the  future  you  must  do  it  through 
the  children  of  to-day  who  will  be  the  living 
factors  and  actors  of  the  future. 

If  you  would  raise  up  the  child  of  to-day  to 
be  the  Christian  of  to-morrow  teach  him 
first,  and  aU  the  time,  faith, — implicit  in  God 
and  Christ.  Just  as  he  must  be  taught  con- 
fidence in  his  earthly  parents  by  their  care 
given  bim,  teach  him  that  Gpd  created  him, 
that  he  sustains  him  now,  that  he  will 
eternally  save  him.  That,  through  happi- 
ness and  sunshine,  God  is  with  him.  That, 
in  bitterness  and  the  storm,  Grod  upholds 
him,  and  neglect  not  to  point  him  to  the 
evidences. 

Faith  is  first  in  importance;  it  should  be 
the  first  learned.  Without  it  the  others 
must  ever  remain  an  empty  symbol  to  a 
heart  that  cannot  read. 

As  the  child  grows  older  teach  him  the 
other  grand,  simple  principles  of  the  gospel, 
repentance,  baptism,  etc.  Teach  him  con- 
cerning man's  fall,  the  plan  of  redemption, 
and  the  salvation  wrought  by  Christ,  that  he 
may  understand  the  simple,  yet  grand,  and 
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above  all,  reasonable  character  of  the  gospel 
scheme.  While  you  teach  faith,  teach  a 
reasonable  faith.  You  must  appeal  to  the 
reason  continually;  because  superstition  and 
credulity  are  going  more  and  more  to  the 
background  of  modern  thought;  and  reason 
is  daily  coming  to  the  front.  Nothing  is  so 
old  as  to  be  sacred  now;  nothing  is  so  well 
established  as  to  avoid  investigation. 

Do  not  lead  the  child  off  into  vain  surmis- 
ings  of  what  might  or  might  not  have  been, 
if  man  had  not  fallen,  or  Christ  had  not  died. 
These  are  useless.  If  they  must  come  let 
them  come  later,  but  teach  first  the  living 
truth  of  the  redemption. 

Teach  the  children  not  to  stoop  to  the  low, 
dishonest  ideals  of  the  world.  Point  them  to 
Christ  as  a  model  more  worthy  of  their  imita- 
tion than  any  man.  Then  they  will  be  pre- 
pared when  the  opporent  comes  at  them  with 
little  quibbles  of  doubt,  of  incoDsisteney,  of 
ridicule,  to  challenge  the  growing  spirit  of 
skepticism  to  produce  conflicting  principles 
approaching  in  grandeur  to  the  principles  of 
the  gospel.  Do  you  suppose  the  boy  will  con- 
sent to  blow  out  his  light,  feeble  though  it 
be,  and  walk  in  the  dark  with  the  eloquent 
infidell    Notke. 

When  has  infidelity  blessed  the  world? 
whose  wounds  has  it  bound  up?  what  weary 
one  comforted?  When  has  it  failed  to  aggra- 
vate the  distressed?  The  infidel  clamors  for 
honest  men  and  high  ideals,  yet,  without 
offering  a  larger  hope,  would  destroy  that 
which  has  for  its  prime  object  the  betterment 
and  ennobling  of  man.  Who,  my  friend,  is 
oonsistent?  Who  credulous?  Teach  the 
child  this,  and  more,  that  he  may  see  both 
sides.  That  he  may  appreciate  those  princi- 
ples of  love  and  charity,  of  honesty,  and  in- 
tegrity, that  will  be  implanted  in  his  heart 
through  the  ministrations  of  the  Spirit, 
which  he  should  be  led  to  believe  in  as  a 
constant  guide  and  protector  conditional  upon 
his  obedience  to  the  law  of  God. 

Teach    him  self-reliance  and    reliance   on 
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God,  for  he  will  find  many  to  be  joyful  with 
him,  many  to  share  the  pleasure  of  life,  but 
ah!  how  few  to  drink  with  him  the  cup  of 
bitterness.  If  all  men  fail  him  then,  there  is 
no  need  to  turn  with  bitterness  and  sorrow  to 
that  man  of  Grod  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,  for  he  has  kept  continually  by  his 
siu.e.  He  may  be  joyful  in  the  ruin  of  all 
temporal  things.  They  are  aooessories  at 
best,  and  the  joy  of  the  man  should  not  rest 
upon  them,  but  upon  his  inner  excellence. 

Teach  the  children  that  there  is  a  religiont 
devotion  of  the  heart  that  is  more  solemn  and 
effectual  than  any  spoken  prayer,  a  continual 
abiding  trust  in  God  for  the  bestowal  of  the 
greatest  good.  Awaken  in  them  an  apprecia- 
tion of  truth  and  a  lively  desire  to  incorpo- 
rate it  into  their  lives,  to  beauty  And  to 
strengthen.  So  that  in  the  din  of  warring 
creeds,  among  the  many  foolish  and  some- 
times wicked  doctrines  of  the  preachers  and 
philosophers  of  the  day,  they  shall  be  strong 
to  stand  and  quick  to  discern  the  eternal 
truth.  For  while  we  look  sometimes  to  the 
future  life,  we  should  at  all  times  look  to  the 
present  life,  for  on  our  perfection  of  it  rests 
our  hope  of  eternity. 

Some  of  us  were  raised  on  the  once  wild 
and  unsettled  western  prairies  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  good  infiuence  of  the  Sunday 
school.  Such  of  us  as  received  religious  in- 
struction from  our  parents  did  not  perh^w 
miss  this  very  much.  The  aim  of  the  Sun- 
day school  is  to  reach  those  who  do  not  re- 
ceive such  instruction.  If  it  falls  here,  it 
fails  indeed.  For  to  such  in  a  word  it  should 
be  father  and  mother,  to  guard  and  lead  them 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  paths  of  sin. 

Now  while  you  who  are  teachers  are  in- 
structing the  children,  do  not  forget  to  learn 
from  them  lessons  that  may  he  of  more  value 
to  you  than  anything  you  can  impart.  LearD 
to  preserve  as  much  of  the  hope,  happiness, 
and  innocence  of  your  own  youth  as  possible. 

Will  all  this  keep  you  busy?  Try  it  And 
God  be  with  you. 


THE  WORLD. 


A  playground— oft  with  clouded  skies 

That  o'er  the  rosebuds  weep, 
Where  little  troubles  take  the  weight 

Of  sorrows  far  more  deep; 
Where  loved  toys  break  in  tiny  hands — 

Sad  symbols  of  the  time 
When  hope  shall  cheat  and  joys  depart 

In  life's  swift  passing  prime. 


A  battle  field  where  forces  meet, 

And  unseen  hosts  contend. 
With  truces  all  so  short  they  seem 

With  the -wild  strife  to  blend- 
Strife  that  leaves  none  of  us  unscathed, 

Where'er  the  mastery  be; 
But  who,  till  the  Great  Day,  can  tell 

With  whom  is  victory? 

—Selected. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

A  ubiajOW  baze  like  that  of  the  Indian  sum- 
mer time  bad  fallen  as  a  veil  upon  the  land- 
scape in  late  September.  Refreshing  rains 
had  visited  the  parched  and  thirsty  earth 
and  the  grass  was  carpeting  the  hills  with 
rich  verdure.  Alone  we  wended  our  way  be- 
yond the  quiet  village  and  sought  the  resting 
place  of  the  doad. 

All  nature  was  In  harmony  with  our  frame 
of  mind.  The  sun,  not  with  direct  and  fer- 
vid rays,  but  with  mist-bedewed  face,  looked 
dreamily  down  from  his  western  decline. 
The  breeze  came  gently  over  the  far  stretch 
of  western  prairie  and  stirred  the  leaves  just 
enough  to  cast  moving  shadows  over  the* 
mounds  and  monuments.  From  the  dense 
shade  of  a  lofty  evergreen  a  little  bird  circled 
away,  while  close  by  in  a  drooping  willow 
was  an  empty  nest.  By  the  side  of  a  new 
made  grave  we  rested  and,  while  the  shadows 
grew  longer  and  deeper,  gave  ourself  up  to 
thought  and  the  play  of  memories. 

She,  our  sister,  was  sleeping  here.  Only  a 
few  days  before  we  had  stood  and  gazed  in 
silence  upon  her  folded  hands,  hands  so  thin 
and  worn  with  pain  and  suffering  as  to  be  al- 
most transparent.  We  could  see  them  now, 
though  the  kindly  earth  covered  them.  We 
shall  see  them  always  when  memory  brings 
to  us  thoughts  of  her. 

Not  unlike  other  new  made  graves  was  the 
grave  of  Sister  Dancer,  but  it  possessed  a 
power  to  strangely  move  our  heart.  Bitter 
tears  had  fallen  beside  all  others,  as  by  this, 
when  the  sleepers  were  laid  away.  Heart 
strings  had  throbbed  with  pain  when  the  first 
clods 'had  fallen  with  dull  and  muffled  sound 
upon  the  coffin  lid.  Why  then  was  this 
mound  different?  What  power  did  it  possess 
to  chain  our  thoughts  and  hold  them,  while 
the  thin,  transparent  hands  seemed  turning 
leaf  after  leaf  of  life's  pages  for  our  reading? 

Life  is  a  battlefield  demanding  Spartan 
courage  upon  the  part  of  those  who  would  be 
victors  for  the  right.  It  is  a  crucible  in 
which  men  and  women  must  be  tried  that 
character  may  be  developed  and  so  far  as 
trials  and  temptations  come  alike  to  all,  they 
who  overcome  should  share  alike  the  honor 
of  victory.  But,  whether  we  are  right  or 
wrong,  we  look  upon  prosperity  as  the  fur- 
nace seven  times  heated,  in  which  the  pure 


gold  of  character  is  tried.  If  from  this  the 
individual  come  forth  without  the  smell  of 
the  fire  of  self  upon  their  garments,  is  not  the 
victory  a  mighty  one?  Is  not  that  life  from 
henceforth  to  be  a  footprint  upon  the  sands 
of  time,  by  which  others  are  to  be  strength- 
ened and  encou'  aged? 

To  her  prosperity  had  come  and  well  had 
she  borne  the  test.  Henceforth  to  those  who 
knew  her  and  loved  her,  was  her  life  to  be  a 
power,  a  constant  admonition  to  turn  away 
from  self  and  be  found  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Him  who  *^went  about  doing  good.** 
But  life  has  many  phases,  and  its  seasons  of 
joy  demand  sympathy,  as  well  as  its  hours  of 
sorrow  and  gloom.  Many  times  the  heart  and 
soul  are  hungering  more  intensely  for  a  word, 
an  act  of  sympathy  or  encouragement,  than 
the  body  hungers  for  food.  And  right  here 
is  the  power  held  by  this  life  which  has 
closed  upon  earth  to  enter  upon  the  cycles  of 
life  eternal,  to  chain  our  thoughts  and  hold 
them  and  to  make  sacred  her  last  resting 
place. 

In  silence  and  gentleness  the  best  gifts  of 
God  come  to  us,  and  of  this  nature  was  ever 
the  ministry  of  those  folded  hands.  None 
knew  and  none  but  the  recipients  thereof 
ever  guessed,  ever  dreamed  of  their  constant, 
silent  ministry.  It  was  like  dew  distilled  in 
the  darkness  and  its  memory  is  left  to  those 
who  loved  her,  like  the  sweet  perfume  of  a 
garden  of  flowers  when  night  veils  their  col- 
ors. 

If  from  their  graves  the  silent  sleepers 
could  speak,  we  pondered  how  many  resting 
around  and  beside  her  would  testify  to  her 
unceasing  care  in  the  hours  of  their  last  suf- 
fering, and  also  in  times  of  bereavments  be- 
fore they  themselves  were  called  to  rest? 
Can  the  times  be  numbered  when  those  still 
and  folded  hands  have  ministered  to  others, 
ministered  because  the  tender,  sympathizing 
heart  prompted  them?  Came  there  ever  the 
angel  of  death  into  our  homes  when  she  was 
not  there  to  weep  with  us  and  strive  to  com- 
fort? To  her  most  fitly  may  the  words  of 
Whittier  be  applied:— 

The  gospel  of  a  life  like  hers 

Is  more  than  books  or  scrolls. 
From  schemes  and  creed  the  light  goes  out^ 

The  saintly  fact  survives ; 
The  blessed  Master,  none  can  doubt, 

Revealed  in  holy  lives. 
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Think  of  it  as  we  may,  it  is  all  too  deldom 
that  this  reveal  men  t  comes  to  us.  We  name 
his  name,  and  undertake  to  follow  him.  The 
testimonies  we  hear  are  strong  and  should  he 
convincing.  Do  the  words  of  Christ  appV* 
that  while  we  confess  him  in  words,  we  deny 
him  in  works?  With  her  it  was  not  only 
that  she  gave  of  her  suhstance,  and  **hld  the 
giving  hand,"  hut  just  as  freely  she  gave  of 
her  heart's  plenteous  stores  of  loving  sym- 
pathy and  tender  pity,  pity  for  the  erring, 
the  suffering,  weary  ones  of  earth,  and 
sympathy  for  all  who  claimed  it  of  her, 
whether  in  their  joys  or  sorrows;  for: — 
^ 'Still  her  holy  living  meant 

No  duty  left  undone: 
The  heavenly  and  the  human  blent 

Their  kindred  loves  in  one." 

And  still  we  lingered  while  the  sun  sank 
low  in  the  west,  lingered  and  reflected  upon 
life  and  its  meaning,  and,  as  we  slowly  turned 
to  depart,  the  lesson  came  home  to  us  with 
the  force  of  terribly  earnest  conviction  that 
if  with  our  might  we  do  the  work  our  hands 
find  to  do,  for  the  right,  the  truth:  if  with 
heart  and  soul,  with  strength  and  endurance 
we  take  up  the  weapons  of  uncompromising 
warfare  against  all  wrong,  then  will  it  be 
well  with  us,  even  though  we  have  no  sub- 
stance to  bestow.  We  may  give  all  we  have 
to  feed  the  poor  and  yet  be  devoid  of  the  love 
of   God.     Happy    then  for  us,  if,  when  our 


hands  are  folded  in  death,  it  may  be  said  oT 
them  as  truthfully  as  of  our  sister's,  they  hard 
ministered  to  earth's  suffering  ones,  not  onlf 
of  their  earthly  substance,  but  of  the  richer 
stores  of  the  soul's  wealth,  that  pure  charitf 
for  which  to-day  there  is  a  mighty  famine  ia 
our  land,  aye  in  the  whole  earth. 

*'A8  we  sit  beside  the  lower  feast  to-day — 

She  at  the  higher. 
Oar  voices  falter  as  we  bend  to  pray  ; 

In  the  great  choir 

Of  happy  saints  she  sings  and  does  not  tire. 

''We  break  the  bread  of  patience,  and  the  wiat 
Of  tears  we  share. 
She  tastes  the  vintage  of  that  Morions  wine. 
Whose  branches  fair 
Set  for  the  healing  of  all  nations  are. 

'*We  wonder  is  she  sorry  for  one  pain. 
Or  if  grown  wise. 
She,  wondering,  smiles,  and  counts  them  idle, 
vain 
These  heavy  sighs. 
These  longings  for  her  face  and  happy  eyes. 

* 'Smile  on  then,  sister!  As  God  wills  is  best. 

We  lose  our  hold. 
Content  to  leave  thee  to  the  deeper  rest. 
The  safer  fold, 
To  joy*8  immortal  youth,  while  we  grow  old; 

"Content  in  the  cold  and  wintry  day  to  bear 

The  Icy  wave, 
And  know  thee  in  immortal  summer  there. 
Beyond  the  grave ; 
Content  to  give  thee  to  the  love  that  gave/^ 


AT    REST. 


*'The  Master  is  come,  and  he  calleth  for  thee!" 

Was  announced  to  oar  friend  one  day, 
But  she  said  to  her  heart,  "Nay,  it  cannot  be! 

Tis  so  soon  to  call  me  away.'^ 
And  the  budding  harvest  was  in  her  thought. 
As,  looking  about  where  her  hand  had  wrought. 
She  beheld  the  field  with  rich  verdure  fraught, 
That  had  had  her  care  alway. 

Then  the  Husbandman  entered  and  lingered  until 

She  humbly  knelt  at  his  feet. 
And  she  murmured,   "Dear  Lord,  if  'tis  not  thy 
will 

That  my  mission  be  left  complete, 
Will  my  loved  fellow  servant  be  able  to  bear 
The  burden  of  grief  and  the  added  care? 
We  had  thought,  dear  Lord,  that  our  mutual  share 

Of  the  harvest  would  be  so  sweet! 

"And  wilt  thou  then  cherish  thy  rich  treasure 
here? 

I  know  thou  art  good  and  wise. 
O,  relieve  my  sad  heart  of  its  burden  of  fear ! 

Let  the  teardrops  no  more  dim  my  eyes ! 

For  thy  wonderful  love  in  the  cross  is  revealed, 


And  I  know  thou'lt  not  suffer  this  promising  yield 
To  wither  and  die  by  neglect  of  the  field- 
Good  Lord,  I  trust  thee  with  all  that  I  prixe!*^ 
Then  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  familiar  forms. 

In  the  mansions  of  the  bleet, 
As  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  with  outstretched 
arms. 
Drew  her  safe  to  his  gentle  breast. 
And  so  great  was  her  joy  at  the  fervent  "Well 

done! 
Thy  Master^s  treasures  and  thine  are  one!'' 
That  regret  went  down,  as  the  glorious  sun 

Met  our  friend  on  the  threshold  of  rest. 
And  my  thoughts  return  to  the  dear  old  time. 

As  this  pale,  placid  face  I  see. 
When  she  sang  and  read  in  a  merry  chime— 

We  too— at  our  teacher's  knee — 
To  the  namee  that  were  afterward  plaoed  on  the 

scroll 
And  the  many  transferred  to  the  Great  Mast^'» 

roU! 
O  God !  let  there  be  not  one  recreant  soul, 
When  thy  treasures  are  gathered  to  thee ! 

— Leoas  Ida  Monte. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 


MASTERPIECES  OF  LITERATURE. 

It  is  our  intention  from  tim^  to  time  to  give 
to  the  readers  of  Autumn  Leaves  selections 
from  the  masterpieces  of  literature  and  we 
commence  them  in  this  issue  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  from  the 
pen  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  battle  of  Waterloo 
is  the  last  one  described  by  Creasy,  in  his 
"Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  and 
no  one  who  studies  history  with  a  thoughtful 
mind  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
its  importance  to  the  race,  for  it  was  the 
meeting  not  alone  of  two  mighty  armies,  but 
upon  the  field  of  Waterloo  was  decided  for- 
ever the  fate  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  man 
whose  selfish,  unsated  ambition  had  for  years 
plunged  France  into  warfare  with  other  na- 
tions. He  had  created  a  "period  of  violence, 
of  tumult,  of  unrestingly  destructive  energy 
— a  period  throughout  which  the  wealth  of 
nations  was  scattered  like  sand,  and  the  hlood 
of  nations  lavished  like  water,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  look  with  deep  interest  on 
the  final  crisis  of  that  dark  and  dreadful 
epoch." 

To  aid  in  rightly  estimating  the  impor- 
tance of  this  battle,  it  is  well  to  know  in 
what  light  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  the 
Island  of  Elba  was  viewed  by  the  ablest  and 
wisest  men  of  the  times,  men  far-sighted, 
candid,  and  conservative.  Of  It  Sir  James 
Mcintosh,  whose  reputation  as  a  jurist,  a 
historian,  and  statesman  is  deservedly  high, 
wrote:  "Was  it  in  the  power  of  language  to 
describe  the  evil?  Wars  which  had  raged 
for  more  than  twenty  years  throughout 
Europe,  which  had  spread  blood  and  desola- 
tion from  Cadiz  to  Moscow,  from  Naples  to 
Copenhagen;  which  had  wasted  the  means  of 
human  enjoyment,  and  destroyed  the  instru- 
'  ments  of  social  improvement;  which  threat- 


ened to  diffuse  among  the  European  nations  the 
dissolute  and  ferocious  habits  of  a  predatory 
soldiery — at  length,  .  .  .  had  been  brought  to 
a  close.  .  .  .  Europe  seemed  to  breathe  after 
her  sufferings.  In  the  midst  of  this  fair 
prospect  and  of  these  consolatory  hopes, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  escaped  from  Elba;  three 
small  vessels  reached  the  coast  of  Provence; 
their  hopes  are  instantly  dispelled;  the  work 
of  our  toil  and  fortitude  is  undone;  the  blood 
of  Europe  is  epilled  in  vain." 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  has  been  called  the 
"discrowning  and  crowning  victory.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  all  national  interests  and  consid- 
erations, and  viewed  solely  in  connection  with 
the  opposite  characters  of  the  two  illustrious 
chiefs,  the  approaching  contest  was  contem- 
plated with  anxious  solicitude  by  the  whole 
military  world.  Need  this  create  surpri£e 
when  we  refiect  that  the  struggle  was  one  for 
mastery  between  the  far-famed  conqueror  of 
Italy  and  the  victorious  liberator  of  the  Pen- 
insula; between  the  triumphant  vanquisher  of 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  bold  and  successful 
invader  of  the  South  of  France !  Never  was  the 
issue  of  a  single  battle  looked  forward  to  as 
Involving  consequences  of  such  vast  Impor- 
tance— of  such  universal  influence." 

During  the  progress  of  the  battle,  when  as 
yet  Napoleon  had  gained  no  decided  ad- 
vantage, but  was  beaten  back  and  pressed 
upon  every  side,  he  had  the  means  of  making 
a  retreat.  His  Old  Guard  had  as  yet  taken 
no  part  in  the  action,  and  under  cover  of  it  he 
might  have  withdrawn  his  shattered  forces 
and  retired  upon  the  French  frontier.  But  a 
victory  at  Waterloo  was  his  only  alternative 
from  utter  ruin  and  he  determined  to  employ 
his  guard  in  one  bold  stroke  more  to  make 
that  victory  his  own. 

Let  us  remember  that  Victor  Hugo,  whose 
masterly  description  of  this  battle  we  give 
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below,  was  himself  a  Frenohmaa— a  oooatry- 
man  of  Napoleon.  Bat  let  it  not  be  forjg^tten 
that  history  presents  no  more  striking  con- 
trast than  is  revealed  in  the  lives  of  these  two 
men.  The  aim  of  the  one  was  self-aggrran- 
dizement  and  power.  To  him  human  life  and 
human  happiness  was  not  worthy  a  moment's 
thought  when  it  barred  the  way  to  his  own 
advancement,  and  to  the  unworthy  ends  of  un- 
holy ambition  he  dedicated  every  faculty  of 
body,  mind,  and  soul.  His  fitting  monument 
is  in  marble,  unfeeling,  cold,  and  hard. 

The  aim  of  the  other  was  to  bring  before 
the  world  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of 
their  fellow  men,  and  if  Victor  Hugo  had 
never  written  a  volume  except  ^'Les  Misera- 
bles'*  that  itself  would  forever  enshrine  his 
memory  in  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  his 
kind  who  reads  it  and  long  after  the  name  of 
Napoleon  is  forgotten  or  mentioned  only  as 
the  name  of  a  bloody  conqueror,  the  name  of 
Victor  Hugo  will  bo  spoken  softly  and  rever- 
ently as  a  lover  of  his  kind  who  bent  every 
energy  of  his  splendid  mental  powers  to  the 
task  of  righting  the  fearful  wrongs  inflicted 
by  the  strong  upon  the  weak — the  rich  upon 
the  poor. 


ON  the  morning  of  Waterloo,  then, 
Napoleon  was  cheerful,  and  had 
reason  to  be  so,  for  the  plan  he 
had  drawn  up  was  admirable.  Once 
the  battle  had  begun,  its  various  inci- 
dents— the  resistance  of  Hougomont; 
the  tenacity  of  La  Haye  Sainte; 
Bauduin  killed  and  Poy  placed  hors  de 
combat;  the  unexpected  wall  against 
which  Soye's  brigade  was  broken;  the 
fatal  rashness  of  Guilleminot,  who 
had  no  petards  or  powder  bags  to 
destroy  the  farm  gates;  the  sticking 
of  the  artillery  in  the  mud;  the  fifteen 
guns  without  escort  captured  by  Ux- 
bridge  in  a  hollow  way;  the  slight  ef- 
fect of  the  shells  falling  in  the  English 
lines,  which  buried  themselves  in  the 
moistened  ground,  and  only  produced 
a  volcano  of  mud,  so  that  the  troops 
were  merely  plastered  with  mud;  the 
inutility  of  Piret's  demonstration  on 
Braine  TAlleud,  and  the  whole  of  his 
cavalry,  fifteen  squadrons,  almost  an- 
nihilated; the  English  right  but 
slightly  disquieted,  and  the  left  poorly 
attacked;  Ney's  strange  mistake  in 
massing  instead  of  echelonning  the 
four  divisions  of  the  first  corps;    a 


depth  of  twenty- seven  ranks  and  a 
line  of  two  hundred  men  given  up  in 
liiis  way  to  the  canister;  t^  frightful 
gaps  made  by  the  cannon  bsSls  in 
these  masses;  the  attacking  columns 
disunited;  the  oblique  battery  sud- 
denly unmasked  on. their  flank;  Bour- 
geois, Donzelot,  and  Durutte  in 
danger;  Quiot  repulsed;  Lieutenant 
Voit.  that  Hercules  who  came  from 
the  Polytechnic  school,  wounded  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  beating  in 
with  an  axe  the  gates  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  under  the  plunging  fire  of  the 
English  barricade  on  the  Genappe 
road;  Marcognet's  division  caught  be- 
tween infantry  and  cavalry,  shot  down 
from  the  wheat,  by  Best  and  Pack, 
and  sabred  by  Ponsonby;  its  battery 
of  seven  guns  spiked;  the  Prince  of 
Saxe  Weimar  holding  and  keeping  in 
defiance  of  Count  D'Erlon,  Prische- 
mont  of  Smohain;  the  flags  of  the 
105th  and  45th  regiments  which  he 
had  captured;  the  Prussian  black  Hus- 
sars stopped  by  the  scouts  of  the 
flying  column  of  three  hundred  chas- 
seurs, who  were  beating  the  country 
between  Wavre  and  Plancenoit;  the 
alarming.things  which  this  man  said; 
Grouchy's  delay;  the  fifteen  hundred 
men  killed  .in  less  than  an  hour  in  the 
orchard  of  Hougomont;  the  eighteen 
hundred  laid  low  even  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time  round  La  Haye  Sainte — 
all  these  stormy  incidents,  passing 
like  battle-clouds  before  Napoleon, 
had  scarce  disturbed  his  glance  or  cast 
a  gloom  over  his  imperial  face.  Napo- 
leon was  accustomed  to  look  steadily 
at  war;  he  never  reckoned  up  the 
poignant  details;  he  cared  little  for 
figures,  provided  they  gave  the  total- 
victory.  If  the  commencement  was 
wrong,  he  did  not  alarm  himself,  as 
he  believed  himself  master  and  owner 
of  the  end;  he  knew  how  to  wait,  and 
treated  destiny  as  an  equal.  He 
seemed  to  say  to  fate,  **You  would  not 
dare !"  One  half  light,  one  half  shade, 
Napoleon  felt  himself  protected  in 
good,  and  tolerated  in  evil.  There 
was,  or  he  fancied  there  was,  for  him 
a  connivance,  we  might  say,  almost  a 
complicity,  on  the  part  of  events, 
equivalent  to  the  ancient  invulnera- 
bility; and  yet,  when  a  man  has  be- 
hind him  the  Beresina,  Leipzig,  and 
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li^ontainebleau,  it  seems  as  if  he  could 
defy  Waterloo.  A  mysterious  frown 
becomes  visible  on  the  face  of  heaven. 
At  the  moment  when  Wellington  ret- 
rograded, Napoleon  quivered.  He 
suddenly  saw  the  plateau  of  Mont  St. 
Jean  deserted,  and  the  front  of  the 
English  army  disappear.  The  Em- 
peror half  raised  himself  in  his  stir- 
rups, and  the  flash  of  victory  passed 
into  his  eyes.  If  Wellington  were 
driven  back  into  the  forest  of  Soignies, 
and  destroyed,  it  would  be  the  defini- 
tive overthrow  of  Engrland  by  Prance; 
it  would  be  Cressy,  Poictiers,  Malpla- 
quet.  and  Ramilies  avenged,  the  man 
of  Marengo  would  erase  Agincourt. 
The  Emperor,  while  meditatingonthis 
tremendous  result,  turned  his  tele- 
scope to  all  parts  of  the  battlefield. 
His  Guards,  standing  at  ease  behind 
him,  gazed  with  a  sort  of  religious 
awe.  He  was  reflecting,  he  examined 
the  slopes,  noted  the  inclines,  scru- 
tinized the  clumps  of  trees,  the  patches 
of  barley,  and  the  paths;  he  seemed  to 
be  counting:  every  tuft  of  gorse.  He 
looked  with  some  fixity  at  the  English 
barricades,  two  large  masses  of  felled 
trees,  the  one  on  the  Grenappe  road 
defended  by  two  guns,  the  only  ones 
of  the  Enerlish  artillery  which  com- 
manded the  battlefield,  and  the  one 
on  the  Nivplles  road,  behind  which 
flashed  the  Dutch  bayonets  of  C'^asse's 
brigade.  He  remarked  near  this  bar- 
ricade the  old  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  is  at  the  corner  of  the  cross 
road  leading  to  Braine  TAlleud.  He 
bent  down  and  spoke  m  a  low  voice  to 
the  guide  LacQste.  The  guide  shook 
his  head  with  a  probably  perfidious 
negative.  The  Emperor  drew  himself 
up  and  reflected:  Wellington  was  re- 
tiring, and  all  that  was  needed  now 
was  to  complete  this  retreat  by  an 
overthrow.  Napoleon  hurriedly  turned 
and  sent  off  a  messenger  at  full  speed 
to  Paris  to  announce  that  the  battle 
was  won.  Napoleon  was  one  of  those 
geniuses  from  whom  thunder  issues, 
and  he  had  just  found  his  thunder 
stroke;  he  gave  Milhaud's  cuirassiers 
orders  to  carry  the  plateau  of  Mont 
St.  Jean. 

A  SURPRISE. 

They  were  three  thousand,  five  hun- 


dred in  number,  and  formed  a  front  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  length;  they 
were  gigantic  men  mounted  on  colos- 
sal horses.  They  formed  twenty- six 
squadrons,  and  had  behind  them,  as  a 
support,  Lefebvre  Desnouette's  divis- 
ion, composed  of  the  one  hundred  and 
six  gendarmes,  the  chasseurs  of  the 
guard,  eleven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  sabres,  and  the  lancers  of  the 
Guard,  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
lances.  They  wore  a  helmet  without 
a  plume,  and  a  cuirass  of  wrought 
steel,  and  were  armed  withpistols  and 
a  straight  sabre.  In  the  morning  the 
whole  army  had  admired  them  when 
they  came  up,  at  nine  o'clock  with 
bugles  sounding,  while  all  the  bands 
played,  ''Veillons  au  salut  de  V  Em- 
pire,^^  in  close  column,  with  one  bat- 
tery on  their  flank,  the  others  in  their 
center,  and  deployed  in  two  ranks, 
and  took  their  place  in  that  powerful 
second  line,  so  skillfully  formed  by 
Napoleon,  which,  having  at  its  ex- 
treme left  Kellermann's  cuirassiers, 
and  on  its  extreme  right  Milhaud's 
cuirassiers,  seemed  to  be  endowed 
with  two  wings  of  steel.  The  aid-de- 
camp Bernard  carried  to  them  the  Em- 
peror's order:  Ney  drew  his  sabre  and 
placed  himself  at  their  head  and  the 
mighty  squadron  started.  Then  a 
formidable  spectacle  was  seen;  the 
whole  of  this  cavalry,  with  raised 
sabres  and  standards  flying,  and 
formed  in  columns  of  division,  de- 
scended with  one  movement  and  as  one 
man,  with  the  precision  of  a  bronze  bat- 
tering-ram opening  a  breach,  the  hill 
of  the  Belle  Alliance.  They  entered 
the  formidable  valley  in  which  so 
many  men  had  already  fallen,  disap- 
peared in  the  smoke,  and  then, 
emerging  from  the  gloom,  reappeared 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  still  in 
a  close,  compact  column,  mounting  at 
a  trot,  under  a  tremendous  canister 
fire,  the  frightful  muddy  incline  of  the 
plateau  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  They  as- 
cended it,  stem,  threatening,  and  im- 
perturbable; between  the  breaks  in 
the  artillery  and  musketry  fire,  the 
colossal  tramp  could  be  heard.  As 
they  formed  two  divisions,  they  were 
in  two  columns.  Wathier's  division 
was  on  the  right,  Delord's  on  the  left. 
At  a  distance  it  appeared  as  if  two 
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immense  steel  lizards  were  crawling 
toward  the  crest  of  the  plateau;  they 
traversed  the  battlefield  like  a  flash. 
Nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  since  the 
capture  of  the  great  redoubt  of  the 
Moskova  by  the  heavy  cavalry;  Murat 
was  missing,  but  Ney  was  there.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  mass  had  become  a 
monster,  and  had  but  one  soul;  each 
squadron  undulated  and  swelled  like 
the  rings  of  a  polyp.  This  could  be 
seen  through  a  vast  smoke,  which  was 
rent  asunder  at  intervals;  it  was  a 
pellmell  of  helmets,  shouts,  and  sa- 
bres, a  stormy  bounding  of  horses 
among  cannon;  and  a  disciplined  and 
terrible  array;  while  above  it  all 
flashed  the  cuirasses  like  the  scales  of 
the  dragon.  Such  narratives  seemed 
to  belong  to  another  age;  something 
like  this  vision  was  doubtless  tracea- 
ble in  the  old  Orphean  epics,  describ- 
ing the  men  horses;  the  ancient 
hippanthropists,  those  Titans  with 
human  faces  and  equestrian  chest, 
whose  gallop  escaladed  Olympus — 
horrible,  sublime,  invulnerable  beings, 
gods,  and  brutes.  It  was  a  curious 
numerical  coincidence  that  twenty-six 
battalions  were  preparing  to  receive 
the  charge  of  these  twenty-six  squad- 
rons. Behind  the  crest  of  the  plateau, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  masked  battery, 
thirteen  English  squares,  each  of  two 
battalions  and  formed  two  deep,  with 
seven  men  in  the  first  lines  and  six  in 
the  second,  were  waiting,  calm,  dumb, 
and  motionless,  with  their  muskets 
for  what  was  coming.  They  did  not 
see  the  cuirassiers,  and  the  cuirassiers 
did  .not  see  them;  they  merely  heard 
this  tide  of  men  ascending.  They 
heard  the  swelling  sound  of  three 
thousand  horses,  the  alternating  and 
symmetrical  sound  of  the  hoof,  the 
clang  of  the  cuirasses,  the  crash  of 
the  sabres,  and  a  species  of  great  and 
formidable  breathing.  There  was  a 
long  and  terrible  silence,  and  then  a 
long  file  of  raised  arms,  brandishing 
sabres  and  helmets,  and  bugles  and 
standards,  and  three  thousand  heads, 
with  great  moustaches,  shouting, 
**Long  live  the  Emperor!"  appeared 
above  the  crest.  The  whole  of  this 
cavalry  debouched  on  the  plateau,  and 
it  was  like  the  commencement  of  an 
earthquake.     All  at  once,  terrible  to 


relate,  the  head  of  the  column  of 
cuirassiers,  facing  the  English  left 
reared  with  a  fearful  clamor.  On 
reaching  the  culminating  point  of  the 
crest,  furious  and  eager  to  make  their 
exterminating  dash  on  the  English 
squares  and  guns,  the  cuirassiers  no- 
ticed between  them  and  the  English, 
a  trench,  a  grave.  It  was  the  hollow 
road  of  Ohain.  It  was  a  frightful  mo- 
ment—the ravine  was  there,  unex- 
pected, yawning,  almost  precipitous, 
beneath  the  horses'  feet,  and  with  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet  between  its  two 
sides.  The  second  rank  thrust  the 
first  into  the  abyss;  the  horses  reared. 
fell  back,  slipped  with  all  four  feet  in 
the  air,  crushing  and  throwing  their 
riders.  There  was  no  means  of  es- 
caping; the  entire  column  was  one 
huge  projectile.  The  force  acquired 
to  crush  the  English,  crushed  the 
French,  and  the  inexorable  ravine 
would  not  yield  till  it  was  filled  up. 
Men  and  horses  rolled  into  it  pellmell, 
crushing  each  other,  and  making  one 
large  chamel  house  of  the  gulf,  and 
when  this  grave  was  full  of  living 
men,  the  rest  passed  over  them. 
Nearly  one  third  of  the  Dubois  brig- 
ade rolled  into  this  abyss.  This  com- 
menced the  loss  of  the  battle.  A  local 
tradition,  which  evidently  exagger- 
ates, says  that  two  thousand  horses 
and  fifteen  hundred  men  were  buried 
in  the  hollow  way  of  Ohain.  These 
figures  probably  comprise  the  other 
corpses  cast  into  the  ravine  on  the 
day  after  the  battle.  Napoleon,  before 
ordering  this  charge,  had  surveyed 
the  ground,  but  had  been  unable  to 
see  this  hollow  way,  which  did  not 
form  even  a  ripple  on  the  crest  of  the 
plateau.  Warned,  however,  by  the 
little  white  chapel  which  marks  its 
juncture  with  the  Nivelles  road,  he 
had  asked  Lacoste  a  question,  proba- 
bly as  to  whether  there  was  any  ob- 
stacle. The  guide  answered  no,  and 
we  might  almost  say  that  Napoleon's 
catastrophe  was  brought  about  by  a 
peasant's  shake  of  the  head.  Other 
fatalities  were  yet  to  arise.  Was  it 
possible  for  Napoleon  to  win  the  bat- 
tle? We  answer  in  the  negative. 
Why?  On  account  of  Wellington,  on 
account  of  Blucher?  No;  on  account 
of  God.    Bonaparte,  victor  at  Water- 
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loo,  did  not  harmonize  with  the  law  of 
the     nineteenth    century.       Another 
series  of  facts  was  preparing,  in  which 
NaiK>leon  had  no  longer  a  place;  the 
ill  will  of  events  had  been  displayed 
long  previously.    It  was  time  for  this 
vast  man  to  fall;  his  excessive  weight 
in  hunoan  destiny  disturbed  the  bal- 
ance.      This  individual  alone  was  of 
more     account    than    the    universal 
group;    such  plethoras  of  human  vi- 
tality concentrated  in  a  single  head — 
the    world    mounting    to    one  man's 
brain — would  be  mortal  to  civilization 
if  they   endured.      The  moment  had 
arrived  for  the  incorruptible,  supreme 
equity  to  reflect,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  principles  and  elements  on 
which  the  regular  gravitations  of  the 
moral  order  as  of  the  material  order 
dejjend,  complained.  Streaming  blood, 
overcrowded  graveyards,  mothers  in 
tears,  are  formidable  pleaders.   When 
the  earth  is  suffering  from  an  excess- 
ive   burden,    there    are    mysterious 
groans  from  the  shadow,  which  the 
abyss  hears.      Napoleon  had  been  de- 
nounced in  infinitude,  and  his  fall  was 
decided.     Waterloo  is  not  a  battle,  but 
a  transformation  of  the  universe. 

THE  PLATEAU  OF  MONT  ST.  JEAN. 

The  battery  was  unmasked  simulta- 
neously with  the  ravine—sixty  guns 
and  thirteen  squares  thundered  at  the 
cuirassiers  at  point-blank  range.  The 
intrepid  General  Delord  gave  a  mili- 
tary salute  to  the  English  battery. 
The  whole  of  the  English  field  artil- 
lery had  entered  the  squares  at  a  gal- 
lop; the  cuirassiers  had  not  even  a 
moment  for  refiection.  The  disaster 
of  the  hollow  way  had  decimated  but 
not  discouraged  them,  they  were  of 
that  nature  of  men  whose  hearts  grow 
large  when  their  number  is  diminished. 
Wathier's  column  alone  suffered  in  the 
disaster;  but  Delord's  column,  which 
he  had  ordered  to  wheel  to  the  left,  as 
if  he  suspected  the  trap,  arrived  en- 
tire. The  cuirassiers  rushed  at  the 
English  squares  at  full  gallop,  with 
hanging  bridles,  sabres  in  their  mouths 
and  pistols  in  their  hands.  There  are 
moments  in  a  battle  when  the  soul 
hardens  a  man,  so  that  it  changes  the 
soldier  into  a  statue,  and  all  flesh  be- 
-comes  granite.     The  English  battal- 


ions though  fiercely  assailed  did  not 
move.  Then  there  was  a  frightful 
scene,  all  the  faces  of  the  English 
squares  were  attacked  simultaneously, 
and  a  frenzied  whirl  surrounded  them. 
But  the  cold  infantry  remained  Im- 
passive; the  front  ranks  kneeling 
received  the  cuirassiers  on  their  bayo- 
nets, while  the  second  fired  at  them; 
behind  the  second  rank  the  artillery- 
men loaded  their  guns,  the  front  of  the 
square  opened  to  let  an  eruption  of 
canister  pass  and  then  closed  again. 
The  cuirassiers  responded  by  at- 
tempts to  crush  their  foes;  their  great 
horses  reared,  leaped  over  bayonets, 
and  landed  in  the  center  of  the  four 
living  walls.  The  cannon  balls  made 
gaps  in  the  cuirassiers,  and  the 
cuirassiers  made  breaches  in  the 
squares.  Files  of  men  disappeared, 
trampled  down  by  the  horses,  and 
bayonets  were  buried  in  the  en- 
trails of  these  centaurs.  Hence 
arose  horrible  wounds,  such  as 
were  probably  never  seen  elsewhere. 
The  squares  where  broken  by  the  im- 
petuous cavalry,  contracted  without 
yielding  an  inch  of  ground ;  inex- 
haustible in  canister,  they  produced 
an  explosion  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
sailants. The  aspect  of  this  combat 
was  monstrous;  these  squares  were 
no  longer  battalions  but  craters;  these 
cuirassiers  were  no  longer  cavalry, 
but  a  tempest— each  square  was  a  vol- 
cano attacked  by  a  storm ;  the  lava 
combated  the  lightning.  The  extreme 
right  square,  the  most  exposed  of  all, 
as  it  was  in  the  air,  was  nearly  anni- 
hilated in  the  first  attack.  It  was 
formed  of  the  Seventy  fifth  Highland- 
ers; the  piper  in  the  center,  while  his 
comrades  were  being  exterminated 
around  him,  was  seated  on  a  drum, 
with  his  pibroch  under  his  arm,  and 
playing  mountain  airs.  These  Scotch- 
men died,  thinking  of  Ben  Lothian,  as 
the  Greeks  did.  remembering  Argos. 
The  cuirassier*s  sabre,  by  cutting 
through  the  pibroch  and  the  arm  that 
held  it,  stopped  the  tune  by  killing 
the  player.  The  cuirassiers,  relatively 
few  in  number,  and  reduced  by  the 
catastrophe  of  the  ravine,  had  against 
them  nearly  the  whole  English  army; 
but  they  multiplied  themselves,  and 
each    man    was   worth    ten.       Some 
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Hanoverian  battalions,  however,  gave 
way;  Wellington  saw  it,  and  thought 
of  his  cavalry.  Had  Napoleon  at  this 
moment  thought  of  his  infantry,  the 
battle  would  have  been  won,  and  this 
forgetfulness  was  his  great  and  fatal 
fault.  All  at  once  the  assailers  found 
themselves  assailed;  the  English  cav- 
alry were  on  their  backs,  before  them 
the  squares,  behind  them  Somerset 
with  one  thousand  four  hundred  dra- 
goon guards.  Somerset  had  on  his 
right  Domberg  with  the  German  che- 
vaulegers,  and  on  his  left  Trip  with 
the  Belgian  carbineers;  the  cuirassiers 
attacked  on  the  flank  and  in  the  front 
before  and'  behind,  by  infantry  and 
cavalry,  were  compelled  to  make  a 
front  on  all  sides.  But  what  did  they 
care?  they  were  a  whirlwind,  their 
bravery  became  indescribable.  In  ad- 
dition, they  had  behind  them  the  still 
thundering  battery,  and  it  was  only  in 
such  a  way  that  these  men  could  be 
wounded  in  the  back.  One  of  these 
cuirasses  with  a  hole  through  the 
left  scapula  is  in  the  Waterloo  museum. 
For  such  Frenchmen,  nothing  less  than 
such  Englishmen  were  required.  It 
was  no  longer  a  melee,  it  was  a  head- 
long fury,  a  hurricane  of  flashing 
swords.  In  an  instant  the  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dragoons  were 
only  eight  hundred;  and  Fuller,  their 
Lieutenant-colonel,  was  dead.  Ney 
dashed  up  with  Lefebvre  Desnouette's 
lancers  and  chasseurs;  the  plateau  of 
Mont  St.  Jean  was  taken  and  retaken, 
and  taken  again.  The  cuirassiers  left 
the  cavalry  to  attack  the  infantry,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  all  these  men 
collared  each  other  and  did  not  lose 
their  hold.  The  squares  still  held  out 
after  twelve  assaults.  Ney  had  four 
horses  killed  under  him,  and  one  half 
of  the  cuirassiers    remained  on  the 

Elateau.  This  struggle  lasted  two 
ours.  The  English  army  was  pro- 
foundly shaken,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  had  not  the  cuirassiers  been 
weakened  in  their  attack  by  the  dis- 
aster of  the  hollow  way,  they  would 
have  broken  through  the  center  and 
decided  the  victory.  This  extraordi- 
nary cavalry  petrified  Clinton,  who  had 
seen  Talavera  and  Badajoz.  Welling- 
ton, three  parts  vanquished,  admired 
heroically;    he  said  in  a  low  voice. 


* 'Splendid!"  The  cuirassiers  annihi- 
lated seven  squares  out  of  thirteen, 
captured  or  spiked  sixty  guns,  and 
took  six  English  regimental  flags, 
which  three  cuirassiers  and  three 
chasseurs  of  the  Guard  carried  to  the 
Emperor  before  the  farm  of  La  Belle 
Alliance.  Wellington's  situation  had 
grown  worse.  This  strange  battle 
resembled  a  fight  between  two  savage 
wounded  men,  who  constantly  lose 
their  blood  while  continuing  the  strug- 
gle. Which  would  be  the  first  to  fall? 
The  combat  for  the  plateau  continued. 
How  far  did  the  cuirassiers  get?  no 
one  can  say;  but  it  is  certain  that  on 
the  day  after  the  battle  a  cuirassier 
and  his  horse  were  found  dead  on  the 
weighing  machine  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  at 
the  very  spot  where  the  Nivelles, 
Grenappe,  La  Hulpe,  and  Brussels  roads 
intersect  each  other.  This  horseman 
had  pierced  the  English  lines.  One  of 
the  men  who  picked  up  this  corpse 
still  lives  at  Mont  St.  Jean;  his  name 
is  Dehaye,  and  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time.  Wellington  felt 
himself  giving  way  and  the  crisis  was 
close  at  hand.  The  cuirassiers  had 
not  succeeded  in  the  sense  that  the 
English  center  had  not  been  broken. 
Everybody  held  the  plateau,  and  no- 
body held  it;  but  in  the  end,  the  greater 
portion  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  Wellington  had  the  village 
and  the  plain;  Ney,  only  the  crest  and 
the  slope.  Both  sides  seemed  to  have 
taken  root  in  this  mournful  soil.  But 
the  weakness  of  the  English  seemed 
irremediable,  for  the  hemorrhage  of 
this  army  was  horrible.  Kempt  on 
the  left  wing  asked  for  reinforcements. 
**There  are  none,"  Wellington  replied. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  by  a 
strange  coincidence  which  depicts  the 
exhaustion  of  both  armies,  Ney  asked 
for  infantry,  and  Napoleon  answered, 
**Infantry;  where  does  he  expect  me 
to  get  them?  Does  he  think  I  can 
make  them?"  Still  the  English  army 
was  the  worse  of  the  two;  the  furious 
attacks  of  these  great  squadrons  with 
their  iron  cuirasses  and  steel  chests, 
had  crushed  their  infantry.  A  few 
men  round  the  colors  marked  the  place 
of  a  regiment,  and  some  battalions 
were  only  commanded  by  a  oaptain  or 
a  lieutenant.    Alten's  division,  already 
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so  maltreated  at  La  Haye  Sainte,  was 
nearly  destroyed;  the  intrepid  Bel- 
gians of  Van  Kluze's  brigade  lay 
among  the  wheat  along  the  Nivelles 
road:  hardly  any  were  left  of  those 
Dutch  Grenadiers,  who,  in  1811,  fought 
Wellington  in  Spain,  on  the  French 
side,  and  who,  in  1815,  joined  the  Eng- 
lish and  fought  ]Srapoleon.  The  loss 
in  officers  was  considerable;  Lord  Ux- 
bridge,  who  had  his  leg  interred  the 
next  day,  had  a  fractured  knee.  If  on 
the  side  of  the  French  in  this  contest 
of  the  cuirassiers,  Delord,  Heretier, 
Colbert,  Duof,  Travers,  and  Blancard 
were  hors  de  combat;  on  the  side  of 
the  English,  Alten  was  wounded, 
Barnes  was  wounded,  Delancey 
killed,  Van  Meeren  killed,  Ompteda 
killed,  Wellington's  staff  decimated— 
and  England  had  the  heaviest  scale  in 
the  balance  of  blood.  The  second 
regiment  of  foot  guards  had  lost  five 
lieutenant-colonels,  four  captains,  and 
three  ensigns;  the  first  battalion  of 
the  thirtieth  had  lost  twenty-four 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  twelve 
men;  the  seventy-ninth  Highlanders 
had  twenty-four  officers  wounded  and 
eighteen  officers  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty  men  killed.  Cumberland  Hano- 
verian Hussarp,  an  entire  regiment, 
having  their  Colonel  Hacke  at  their 
head,  who  at  a  later  date  was  tried  and 
cashiered,  turned  bridle  during  the 
fight  and  fled  into  the  forest  of  Soig- 
nies,  spreading  the  rout  as  far  as 
Brussels.  The  wagons,  ammunition 
trains,  baggage  trains,  and  ambulance 
carts  full  of  wounded,  on  seeing  the 
French,  gave  ground,  and  on  approach- 
ing the  forest,  rushed  into  it;  the 
Dutch,  sabred  by  the  French  cavalry, 
broke  in  confusion.  From  Vert  Con- 
cou  to  Groenendael.  a  distance  of  two 
leagues  on  the  Brussel's  road,  there 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  liv- 
ing witnesses,  a  dense  crowd  of  fugi- 
tives, and  the  panic  was  so  great  that 
it  assailed  the  Prince  de  Conde  at 
Mechlin  and  Louis  XVHI.  at  Ghent. 
With  the  exception  of  the  weak  re- 
serve echelonned  behind  the  field  hos- 
pital established  at  the  farm  of  Mont 
St.  Jean,  and  Vivian's  and  Vandeleur's 
brigades,  which  flanked  the  left  wing, 
Wellington  had  no  cavalry  left,  and 
many  of  the  guns    lay  dismounted. 


These  facts  are  confessed  by  Siborne; 
and  Pringle  exaggerating  the  danger, 
goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  army  was  reduced  to  thirty-four 
thousand  men.  The  Iron  Duke  re- 
mained firm,  but  his  lip  blanched.  The 
Austrian  commissioner  Vincent,  and 
the  Spanish  commissioner  Alava,  who 
were  present  at  the  battle,  thought 
the  Duke  lost;  at  five  o'clock  Welling- 
ton looked  at  his  watch,  and  could  be 
heard  muttering,  '*Blucher  or  night." 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  distant 
line  of  bayonets  glistened  on  the 
heights  on  the  side  of  Frischemont. 
This  was  the  climax  of  the  gigantic 
drama. 

BULOW  TO  THE   RESCUE. 

Everybody  knows  ^Napoleon's  awful 
mistake;  Grouchy  expected,  Blucher 
coming  up,  death  instead  of  life. 
Destiny  has  such  turning  as  this; 
men  anticipate  the  throne  of  the 
world,  and  perceive  St.  Helena.  If 
the  little  shepherd  who  served  as  a 
guide  to  Bulow,  Blucher's  lieutenant, 
had  advised  him  to  debouche  from 
the  forest  above  Frischemont  instead 
of  below  Plancenoit,  the  form  of 
the  nineteenth  century  would  have 
been  different,  for  Napoleon  would 
have  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
By  any  other  road  than  that  be- 
low Plancenoit  the  Prussian  army 
would  have  come  upon  a  ravine 
impassable  by  artillery,  and  Bulow 
would  not  have  arrived.  ,  Now  one 
hour's  delay— the  Prussian  sr^eral 
Muffling  declares  it— and  Blucher 
would  not  have  found  Wellington 
erect— **The  battle  was  lost."  It  was 
high  time,  as  we  see,  for  Bulow  to 
arrive,  and  as  it  was  he  had  been 
greatly  delayed.  He  had  bivouacked 
at  Dieu-le-Mont  and  started  at  day- 
break; but  the  roads  were  impractica- 
ble, and  his  divisions  stuck  in  the 
mud.  The  ruts  came  up  to  the  axle- 
tree  of  the  guns.  Moreover,  he  was 
compelled  to  cross  the  Dyle  by  the 
narrow  bridge  of  Wavre;  the  street 
leading  to  the  bridge  had  been 
burnt  by  the  French,  and  artillery 
train  and  timbers,  which  could  not 
pass  between  two  rows  of  blazing 
houses,  were  compelled  to  wait  until 
the  fire  was  extinguished.     By  mid- 
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day  Bulow's  vanguard  had  scarce 
reached  Chapelle  Saint  Lambert. 
Had  the  action  begun  two  hours 
sooner,  it  would  have  been  over  at 
four  o'clock,  and  Blucher  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  battle  gained  by 
Napoleon.  At  midday  the  Emperor 
had  been  the  first  to  notice  through 
his  telescope  on  the  extreme  horizon, 
something  which  fixed  his  attention, 
and  he  said.  **I  see  over  there  a  cloud 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  troops." 
Then  he  asked  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia, 
**Soult,  what  do  you  see  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Chapelle  St.  Lambert?"  The 
marshal,  after  looking  through  his 
telescope,  replied,  **Four  or  five 
thousand  men,  sire."  It  was  evi- 
dently Grouchy,  still  they  remained 
motionless  in  the  midst.  All  the 
staff  examined  the  cloud  pointed  out 
by  the  Emperor,  and  some  said, 
**Tbeyare  columns  halting,"  but  the 
majority  were  of  the  opinion  that 
they  were  trees.  The  truth  is  that 
the  cloud  did  not  move  and  the 
Emperor  detached  Doncoul's  division 
of  light  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  in  the 
direction  of  this  dark  point.  Bulow, 
in  fact,  had  not  stirred  for  his  van- 
guard was  very  weak  and  could  effect 
nothing.  He  was  obliged  to  wait  for 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  had 
orders  to  concentrate  his  troops  be- 
fore forming  line;  but  at  five  o'clock, 
Blucher,  seeing  Wellington's  danger, 
ordered  Bulow  to  attack  and  employed 
the  remarkable  phrase,  **We  must  let 
the  Epglish  army  breathe."  A  short 
time  after,  Losthin's,  Hiller's,  Hacke's, 
and  Ryssel's  brigades  deployed  in 
front  of  Lobau's  corps,  the  cavalry  of 
Prince  William  of  Prussia  debouched 
from  the  Bois  de  Paris,  Plancenoit 
was  in  fiames,  and  the  Prussian  can- 
non balls  began  pouring  even  upon 
the  ranks  of  the  guard  held  in  reserve 
behind  Napoleon. 

THE   GUARD. 

The  rest  is  known— the  irruption  of 
a  third  army;  the  battle  dislocated; 
eighty-six  cannon  thundering  simul- 
taneously; Pirch  I.,  coming  up  with 
Bulow;  Ziethen's  cavalry  led  by 
Blucher  in  person;  the  French  driven 
back;  Marcognet  swept  from  the 
plateau  of  Ohain;  Durutte  dislodged 


from  Papelotte;  Donzelot  and  Quiot 
falling  back;  Lobau  attacked  on  the 
flank;  a  new  battle  rushing  at  night- 
fall on  the  weakened  French  regi- 
ments; the  whole  English  line  resumed 
the  offensive  and  pushed  forward; 
the  gigantic  gap  made  in  the  French 
army  by  the  combined  English  and 
Prussian  batteries;  tfte  extermination, 
the  disaster  in  front,  the  disaster  on 
the  flank,  and  the  guard  forming  line 
amid  this  fearful  convulsion.  As  they 
felt  they  were  going  to  death,  they 
shouted,  **Long  live  the  Emperor. "  His- 
tory has  nothing  more  striking  than 
this  death  rattle  breaking  out  into  ac- 
clamations. The  sky  had  been 
covered  the  whole  day,  but  at  this 
very  moment,  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  clouds  parted  in  the 
horizon,  and  the  sinister  T'ed  glow  of 
the  setting  sun  was  visible  through 
the  elms  on  the  Nivelles  road.  It  had 
been  seen  to  rise  at  Austerlitz.  Each 
battalion  of  the  guard,  for  this 
denouement,  was  commanded  by  a 
general:  Friant,  Michel.  Roguet, 
Harlot,  Mallet,  and  Pont  de  Morvan 
were  there.  When  the  tall  bearskins 
of  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard  with 
the  large  eagle  device  appeared, 
symmetrical  in  line,  and  calm  in  the 
twilight  of  this  fight,  the  enemy  felt 
a  respect  for  France;  they  fancied 
they  saw  twenty  victories  entering 
the  battlefield  with  outstretched 
wings,  and  the  men  who  were  victors, 
esteeming  themselves  vanquished, 
fell  back;  but  Wellington  shouted, 
**Up,  Guards,  and  take  steady  aim." 
The  red  regiment  of  English  Guards, 
which  had  been  lying  down  behind 
the  hedges  rose;  a  storm  of  canister 
rent  the  tricolor  flag  waving  above 
the  heads  of  the  French;  all  rushed 
forward,  and  the  supreme  carnage 
commenced.  The  Imperial  Guard 
felt  in  the  darkness  the  army  giving 
way  around  them,  and  the  vast 
staggering  of  the  rout:  they  heard 
the  cry  of  ^^Sauve  qui  peatr  sub- 
stituted for  the  ''Vive  VEmpereurr 
and  with  flight  behind  them  they  con- 
tinued to  advance,  hundreds  falling  at 
every  step  they  took.  None  hesitated 
or  evinced  timidity;  the  privates  were 
as  heroic  as  the  generals,  and  not  one 
attempted  to  escape  suicide.      Ney, 
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^wild  and  grand  in  the  consciousness 
of  accepted  death,  offered  himself  to 
•every  blow  in  this  combat.  He  had 
his  fifth  horse  killed  under  him  here. 
Bathed  in  perspiration,  with  a  flame 
in  his  eye,  and  foam  on  his  lips,  his 
uniform  unbuttoned,  one  of  his 
epaulettes  half  cut  through  by  the 
sabre  cut  of  a  horseguard  and  his 
decoration  of  the  great  eagle  dinted 
by  a  bullet,  bleeding,  muddy,  magnifi- 
cent, and  holding  a  broken  sword  in 
his  hand,  he  shouted,  *'Come  and  see 
how  a  marshal  of  France  dies  on  the 
battlefield!"  But  it  was  in  vain,  he 
did  not  die.  He  was  haggard  and 
indignant,  and  hurled  at  Drouet 
D'Erlon  the  question,  **Are  you  not 
going  to  get  yourself  killed?''  He 
yelled  amid  the  roar  of  all  this 
artillery,  crushing  a  handful  of  men, 
**0,  there  is  nothing  for  me!  I  should 
like  all  these  English  cannon  balls  to 
enter  my  chest!"  You  were  reserved 
for  French  bullets,  unfortunate  man. 

THE   CATASTROPHE. 

The  •rout  of  the  rear  of  the  guard 
was  mournful;  the  army  suddenly 
gave  way  on  all  sides  simultaneously, 
at  Hougomont,  La  Haye  Sainte,  Pape- 
lotte,  and  Plancecoit.  The  cry  of 
^'treachery"  was  followed  by  that  of 
*  "Sauve  qui  peutP'  An  army  which  dis- 
bands is  like  a  thaw— all  gives  way, 
cracks  floats,  rolls,  falls,  comes  into 
collision,  and  dashes  forward.  Ney 
borrows  a  horse,  leaps  on  it,  and  with- 
out hat,  stock,  or  sword,  dashes  across 
the  Brussels  road,  stopping  at  once 
English  and  French.  He  tries  to 
hold  back  the  army,  he  recalls  it,  he 
insults  it,  he  clings  wildly  to  the  rout 
to  hold  it  back.  The  soldiers  fly  from 
him,  shouting,  **Long  live  Marshal 
Ney!"  Two  regiments  of  Durutte's 
move  forward  and  backward  in  terror, 
and  as  it  were  tossed  between  the 
sabres  of  the  hussars  and  the  mus- 
ketry fire  of  Kempt's,  Best's,  and 
Peck's  brigades.  A  rout  is  the  high- 
est of  all  confusions,  for  friends  kill 
each  other  in  order  to  escape,  and 
squadrons  and  battalions  dash  against 
and  destroy  each  other.  Lobau  at 
one  extremity,  and  Reille  at  the  other, 
are  carried  away  by  the  torrent.  In 
vain  does  Napoleon  build  a  wall  of 


what  is  left  of  the  Guard;  in  vain  does 
he  expend  his  own  special  squadrons 
in  a  final  effort.  Quiot  retires  before 
Vivian,  Kellerman  before  Vandeleur, 
LfObau  before  Bulow,  Moraud  before 
Pirch,  andDomorand  Subervie  before 
Prince  William  of  Prussia.  Guyot, 
who  led  the  Emperor's  squadrons  to 
the  charge,  falls  beneath  the  horses 
of  English  dragoons.  Napoleon  gal- 
lops along  the  line  of  fugitives,  har- 
angues, urges,  threatens,  and  implores 
them;  all  the  mouths  that  shouted 
**Long  live  the  Emperor"  in  the  morn- 
ing remained  wide  open;  they  hardly 
knew  him.  The  Prussian  cavalry, 
who  had  come  up  fresh,  dash 
forward,  cut  down,  kill  and  exermi- 
nate.  The  artillery  horses  dash  for- 
ward with  the  guns;  the  train  soldiers 
unharness  the  horses  from  the  cais- 
sons and  escape  on  them;  wagons 
overthrown  and  with  their  four  wheels 
in  the  air,  block  up  the  road  and  sup- 
ply opportunity  for  massacre.  Men 
crush  each  other  and  trample  over  the 
dead  and  over  the  living.  A  multi- 
tude wild  with  terror  fill  the  roads, 
the  paths,  the  bridges,  the  plains,  the 
hills,  the  valleys,  and  the  woods, 
which  are  thronged  by  this  flight  of 
forty  thousand  men.  Cries,  despera- 
tion; knapsacks  and  muskets  cast  into 
the  wheat;  passages  cut  with  the  edge 
of  the  sabres;  no  comrudes,  no  officers, 
no  generals  recognized  —  and  indes- 
cribable terror.  Ziethen  sabring 
Prance  at  his  ease.  The  lions  be- 
come kids.  Such  was  this  flight.  At 
Genappe,  ftn  effort  was  made  to  turn 
and  rally;  Lobau  collected  three  hun- 
dred men;  the  entrance  of  the  vil- 
lage was  barricaded,  but  at  the  first 
round  of  Prussian  canister  all  began 
flying  again,  and  Lobau  was  made 
prisoner.  This  shot  may  still  be  seen, 
buried  in  the  gable  of  an  old  brick 
house  on  the  right  of  the  road,  just 
before  you  reach  Genappe.  The  Prus- 
sians dashed  into  Genappe,  doubtless 
furious  at  being  such  small  victors, 
and  the  pursuit  was  monstrous,  for 
Blucher  commanded  extermination. 
Roguet  had  given  the  mournful  exam- 
ple of  threatening  with  death  any 
French  Grenadier  who  brought  in  a 
Prussian  prisoner,  and  Blucher  sur- 
passed Roguet.      Duchesme,  general 
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of  the  young  guard,  who  was  pursued 
in  the  doorway  of  an  inn  in  G^nappe, 
surrendered  his  sword  to  an  Hussar  of 
death,  who  took  the  sword  and  killed 
the  prisoner.  The  victory  was  com- 
pleted by  the  assassination  of  the  van- 
quished. Lfet  us  punish  as  we  are 
writing  history,  —  old  Blucher  dis- 
honor^ himself.  This  ferocity  set 
the  seal  on  the  disaster;  the  desperate 
rout  passed  through  Grenappe,  passed 
through  Quatre  Bras,  passed  through 
Sombreffe,  passed  through  Thuin, 
passed  through  Charleroi,  and  only 
stopped  at  the  frontier.  Alas!  and 
who  was  it  flying  in  this  way?  The 
Grand  Army.  Did  this  vertigo,  this 
terror,  this  overthrow  of  the  greatest 
bravery  that  ever  astonished  history, 
take  place  without  a  cause?  No.  The 
shadow  of  a  mighty  right  hand  is  cast 
over  Waterloo;  it  is  the  day  of  des- 
tiny, and  the  force  which  is  above 
man  produced  that  day.  Hence  the 
terror,  hence  all  those  great  souls  lay- 
ing down  their  swords.     Those  who 


had  conquered  Europe,  fell  crushed^ 
having  nothing  more  to  say  or  do,  and 
feeling  a  terrible  presence  in  the 
shadow.  Hoc  erat  in  fatis.  On  that 
day,  the  perspective  of  the  human 
race  was  changed,  and  Waterloo  is 
the  hinge  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  disappearance  of  the  great  man 
was  necessary  for  the  advent  of  the 
great  age,  and  He  who  cannot  be 
answered  undertook  the  task.  The 
panic  of  the  heroes  admits  of  explana- 
tion; in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  there 
is  more  than  a  storm;  there  is  a 
meteor.  At  nightfall,  Bernard  and 
Bertrand  seized  by  the  skirt  of  his 
coat,  in  a  field  near  Genappe,  a  hag- 
gard, thoughtful,  gloomy  man,  who, 
carried  so  far  by  the  current  of  the 
rout,  had  just  dismounted,  passed  the 
bridle  over  his  arm,  and  was  now, 
with  wandering  eye,  returning  alone 
to  Waterloo.  It  was  Napoleon,  the  im- 
mense somnambulist  of  the  shattered 
dream,  still  striving  to  advance. 


TO  THE  YOUNG. 


BY  SR.  ALMIRA. 


ALONE  with  the  Father  in  the 
closet,  or  in  a  place  secreted 
from  the  gaze  of  mortal,  look- 
ing to  him  for  words  of  encourage- 
ment for  our  inexperienced  writers. 

We  are  well  aware  that  many  of  our 
eminent  writers  have  completed  their 
work  and  passed  over,  and  others  are 
nearing  the  end  of  the  journey.  They 
are  glad,  and  we  are  glad,  that  so 
many  of  the  young  have  ambition 
enough  to  take  hold  of  the  work,  and 
we  hope  that  their  aspirations  after 
the  pure  and  the  good,  will  be  so  fully 
developed  that  their  words  will  be  a 
power  that  will  lift  up  many  out  of 
sin  into  purity. 

How  beautiful,  how  encouraging  is 
the  thought  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  he  who  fears  him  and 
works  rightly  is  accepted  of  him. 
'Tis  not  the  learned  or  the  rich  par- 
ticularly, but  all  who  work  righteous- 
ness, or  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  that  can  have  a  realization  of 
his  presence.      One  must  study,  rea- 


son, and  meditate  in  order  to  have  his 
manuscript  well  prepared,  and  in  or- 
der to  have  the  ideas  come  up  to  the 
true  standard,  he  must  read  that 
which  is  good  and  pure,  and  besides 
must  be  guided  by  the  Author  of 
every  good  and  perfect  thought. 

When  one  is  writing  an  article  it 
may  seem  to  be  very  imperfect,  or 
perhaps  almost  worthless  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer,  but  when  it  returns 
in  print  l:e  may  be  surprised,  can 
hardly  believe  that  it  is  his  own 
thoughts,  and  yet  there  may  be  im- 
perfections which  were  not  noticed 
before  it  was  sent.  If  so,  strive  to 
improve  the  next  time,  just  as  one 
must  do  in  all  affairs  of  life,  just  as 
all  successful  writers  have  done,  and 
just  as  all  will  be  obliged  to  do  to  be 
successful  in  future. 

I  have  never  met  one  of  those  whose 
names  I  have  seen  as  writers  in  our  late 
periodicals,  but  have  exchanged  let- 
ters with  the  wish  that  I  could  have  a 
few  words  from  them  and  others. 


TWILIGHT  MUSINGS. 
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We  are  getting  acquainted  with  one 
another  though,  in  a  manner,  by  read- 
ing one  anottier's  ideas.  Yours  are 
beautiful  to  me,  and  give  me  encour- 
agement on  my  pilgrimage,  and  if  the 
thoughts  that  have  been  given  me 
are  of  worth  to  you,  then  I  shall  not 
have  lived  altogether  in  vain. 

Writing  is  a  good  pastime  and  it  is 
very  profitable  too,  even  if  one  does 
not  receive  money  for  it,  if  pure,  up- 
lifting thoughts  are  used. 

Our  thoughts  make  us  what  we  are. 
That  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth 
is  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the 
mind,  whether  pure  or  impure.  Pure 
words,  whether  spoken  or  written, 
will  exert  a  pure  influence  over  both 


giver  and  receiver.  So  in  like  manner 
will  evil  ideas  exert  an  evil  influence 
over  both,  and  how  long  will  that  in- 
fluence last?  Who  is  able  to  answer? 
We  are  glad  our  writers  use  facts, 
good  points  and  true  principles  for 
their  material.  All  our  works  will  be 
tried  so  as  by  fire.  Fiction  must  be 
consumed,  and  truth  will  remain  as 
truth  infallible.  I,  for  one,  would 
rather  write  truth  for  the  world,  free 
of  charge,  than  to  write  fiction,  at  the 
exorbitant  prices  of  the  day. 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  let  us 
continue  to  write  that  which  we  shall 
not  fear  to  meet  in  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing. 


TWILIGHT  MUSINGS. 


ELDER  A.  T.  BRADSHAW. 


While  musing:  io  the  twilight,  on  a  glorious 

summer  eve, 
Around  a  peaceful  calm  had  fallen,  nature 

scarcely  seem'd  to  hreathe; 
The  red  kine  in  the  meadows  moved  lazily 

along. 
And  the  nightingale  so  plaintively  trilled 

forth  her  evening  song; 
A  mist  hung  o'er  the  summit  of  some  far  dis- 
tant hill, 
And  adown  and  through  the  valley  murmured 

soft  a  limpid  rill; 
The  sun  below  the  horizon  had  sunken  in  the 

west, 
Behind;  a  purple  tinted  grandeur  seemed  to 

follow  him  to  rest; 
And  as  darkness  grew  around  me,  and  the 

stars  bedecked  the  sky, 
A   mystic  spell  came   o'er  me,  as  my  eyes 

were  raised  on  high; 
My  heart  was  moved  within  me,  and  my  soul 

was  stirred  with  bliss, 
Pseans  of  praise  and  adoration  burst  from  out 

my  trembling  lips; 
And  lifted  far  above  the  turmoil  of  the  strug- 
gle and  the  strife. 
Me  thought   how   great    a   blessing    is   the 

gracious  gift  of  life; 
How  lovingly  the  **A11  Father"  had  created 

all  things  good, 
Trees  and  flowers  to  glad   the  senses,  and 

golden  grain  for  food; 
London,  England. 


But  amidst  the  song  of  gladness  with  which 

my  being  thrilled. 
Came  a  minor  chord  of  sadness,  for  a  moment 

praise  was  stilled; 
And  I  mused  upon  the  sorrow,  the  suffering,. 

and  the  pain. 
The  hungry  and  the  naked,  and  the  lustful 

greed  of  gain: 
The  **rioh  man"  in  his  purple,  and  the  "beg- 
gar" with  his  sores, 
I  marveled  why  this  all  should  be,  and  then 

there  came  a  pause; 
When  a  mild  voice  seemed  to  whisper,  oh  I  so 

geptly  in  mine  ear, 
**The    Archenemy   among    the    wheat    has 

sown  many,  full  many  a  tare; 
But  a  time  is  surely  coming  when  all  tares 

shall  be  destroyed. 
Banished  every  care  and  sorrow,  every  tear- 
ful eye  be  dried; 
When  mens'  hearts  shall  never  more  fail  in 

them  for  fear, 
It  is  coming,   surely  coming,  'millennium's 

dawn'  is  near:" 
Then  again  burst  forth  my  praises  in  a  loud 

and  jubilant  song. 
To  him  who  rules,  in  justice,  and  righteth 

every  wrong; 
To  him  the  great  "All  Father"  whodoeth  i«ll 

things  well, 
Who  is   coming,  yea  is  coming,    with  hi& 

saints  on  earth  to  dwell. 


J 
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PRAYER. 


BY  MISS  PEARL  PRICE. 


NO  duty,  no  religious  exercise,  oc- 
cupies a  larger  or  more  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Christian 
system  than  prayer. 

The  New  Testament  Scriptures 
throughout  abound  with  precepts,  ex- 
amples, forms,  promises,  and  encour- 
agements in  regard  to  the  obligation 
and  benefit  of  (thus)  devoutly  address- 
ing the  Father  of  Mercies.  Indeed 
this  Sacred  Volume  may  be  regarded 
as  the  **Common  Prayer  Book"  of  the 
human  family.  It  teaches  us  both 
how  to  pray  and  what  to  pray  for; 
and  assures  us  in  the  most  express 
terms  and  emphatic  manner  of  the 
efScacy  of  prayer,  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining blessings  from  God  of  both  a 
temporal  and  spiritual  nature.  The 
broad  commands  and  unqualified 
promises  given  are,  **Ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you."  And  to  convince  us  of  Grod's 
loving  readiness  to  hear  and  answer 
the  prayers  of  his  earthly  offspring, 
lie  appeals  to  and  reasons  from  the 
tenderest  and  strongest  affection  of 
the  human  heart — parental  love.  **If 
a  son  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is 
a  father,  will  he  give  him  a  stone?  or, 
if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish  give 
him  a  serpent?  or,  if  he  shall  ask  an 
egg,  will  he  offer  him  a  scorpion?  If 
ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how 
much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask 
him?"  And  in  harmony  with  all  this 
it  is  added  that,  '*Men  ought  always 
to  pray  and  not  to  faint,"  seeing  **the 
same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him." 

As  upon  the  safety  of  the  acorn 
sprout  depends  the  growth  and 
strength  and  value  of  the  future  oak, 
so  upon  the  early  safety  of  the  little 
Plymouth  colony  depended  the  spring- 
ing up  of  the  great  Tree  of  American 
Liberty:  and,  we  may  say,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  vast  and  happy  nation 
which  spans  this  continent  to-day. 
And  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
if  the  great  God  interests  himself  in 


any  of  the  affairs  of  this  world,  he  has 
been  interested  in  the  formation,  char- 
acter, and  destiny  of  such  a  nation  as 
this.  Now  in  an  early  day— the  spring 
of  1623— our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  finding 
that  supplies  from  the  old  country 
could  no  longer  be  depended  upon,  set 
themselves  to  plant  more  com  than 
they  had  ever  done  before;  but  by  the 
time  they  had  done  planting,  their 
stock  of  food  was  spent.     They  daily 

grayed,  *'Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
read,"  and  in  one  way  or  another 
their  wants  continued  to  be  supplied. 
In  the  month  of  June,  their  hopes  of 
a  harvest  were  nearly  blasted  by  a 
drought,  which  withered  up  the  corn, 
and  made  the  grass  look  like  hay. 
All  expected  to  perish  with  hunger. 
In  their  distress,  these  godly  people 
set  apart  a  day  for  humiliation  and 
prayer,  and  continued  their  worship 
for  eight  or  nine  hours.  **God,"  says 
the  historian,  **heard  their  prayers, 
and  answered  them  in  a  way  which 
excited  universal  admiration."  Al- 
though the  morning  of  that  day  was 
clear,  and  the  weather  very  hot  and 
dry  during  the  whole  forenoon,  yet 
presently  clouds  were  seen  to  form 
and  extend  in  every  direction,  and  be- 
fore night  it  began  to  rain,  and  re- 
freshing showers  continued  to  fall  for 
many  days,  so  that  the  ground  became 
thoroughly  soaked,  and  the  drooping 
corn  revived. 

The  learned  Dr.  D  wight,  president 
of  Yale  College,  referring  to  this,  and 
similar  events  in  the  early  history  of 
this  country,  says:  **I  am  bound,  as 
an  inhabitant  of  New  England,  sol- 
emnly to  declare,  that,  were  there  no 
other  instances  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country,  the  blessings  commu- 
nicated to  this  would  furnish  ample 
satisfaction  that  God  answers  prayer, 
to  every  sober,  much  more  to  every 
pious  man." 

Among  the  favors  for  which  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures  specially 
warrant  and  encourage  us  to  pray  is 
the  recovery  or  relief  of  the  sick.  *  *Is 
any  among  you  aflicted?  let  him 
pray,"  says  the  Apostle  James.     And 
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again.  **Is  any  sick  among  you?  let 
him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church, 
and  let  them  pray  for  him,  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick, 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up." 
Prayer  is  ever  alike  our  duty  and  our 
privilege;  but  there  is  no  place  where 
it  is  more  appropriate  or  needful 
than  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick. 
When  health  has  fled;  when  strength 
has  failed;  when  vain  has  become  the 
help  of  man;  when  death  approaches; 
to  whom  can  we  look  for  succor  but 
to  Almighty  God?  Nature  itself,  in 
such  circumstances,  both  teaches  and 
prompts  us  to  call  upon  him.  And 
the  prayers  then  offered  have  brought 
relief  and  inspired  hope  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  when  every 
earthly  source  had  failed.  There  is, 
indeed,  real  and  availing  comfort  to 
the  helpless  sufferer  in  pouring  his 
complaints  into  the  ear  of  the  Father 
of  Mercies.  The  last  resource,  the 
last  hope  of  aflicted  millions,  would 
be  taken  away,  if  men  were  denied 
access  to  the  throne  of  grace.  And 
yet,  heartless  and  unnatural  as  it  is, 
the  attempt  is  made  by  materialists 
to  strike  even  this  last  plank  from 
under  the  sinking  sufferer.  They 
would  sever  the  connection  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  with  its  God,  and  leave  it  a 
helpless,  bewildered,  and  cheerless 
wanderer  amid  the  workings  of  cold 
and  inexorable  laws,  with  no  Com- 
forter in  the  time  of  trouble,  no  Helper 
to  whom  the  fainting  heart  could  turn, 
no  Hope  to  which  the  sinking  soul 
could  cling. 

Death  is  a  solemn  and  important 
event  in  man's  history.  It  is  the  mo- 
ment of  destiny,  the  seal  of  eternity, 
the  cessation  of  probation,  the  com- 
mencement of  retribution.  To  every 
sense  it  is  appalling— to  everything 
but  faith  overwhelming.  This,  and 
this  only,  can  change  its  aspect,  ex- 
tract its  sting,  or  soften  its  stroke; 


and  this  can.  Yes,  Christian  Faith 
can  give  the  soul  a  joyful  and  illus- 
trious triumph  over  death. 

Faith  in  the  **Blood  of  Atonement" 
brings  home  to  the  soul  a  sense  of 
pardon,  and  an  experience  of  peace 
with  God.  Faith  discovers  to  the 
Christian  that  death  to  him  has  lost 
its  sting,  and  the  grave  been  de- 
spoiled of  its  boasted  victory.  Faith 
brings  assurance  that  our  Father  in 
heaven  concerns  himself  to  determine 
the  time  and  place,  the  means  and 
manner  of  death  to  every  believer; 
and  the  thought  that  infinite  wisdom 
and  infinite  love  have  been  engaged  in 
arranging  all  these,  is  full  of  precious, 
and  unspeakable  comfort.  Faith  holds 
sweet  and  hallowed  communion  with 
a  living  present  Savior,  and  reveals 
amid  celestial  splendors  the  bright 
and  holy  mansions  he  has  made  ready 
for  his  ransomed  people;  and,  when 
the  soul  is  liberated  from  the  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle.  Faith  brings 
cherub  guards  from  glory  to  conduct  it 
in  joyous  triumph  to  the  mansion  pre- 
pared for  its  future  home. 

What  scenes,  transcending  all  that 
poetry  can  describe  or  that  fiction  can 
imagine,  are  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
chambers  of  dying  saints!  How  often 
has  it  seemed  as  if  the  veil  were  drawn 
aside,  and  the  scenes  of  the  celestial 
world  were  actually  visible  to  the  eye 
of  sense,  piercing  through  the  veil  of 
mortality,  and  roaming  abroad  amidst 
the  realms  of  celestial  glory.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  so  often  hear  that  trium- 
phant exclamation,  *'0  Death,  where 
is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory?"  But  thanks  be  to  God  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

**0  Thou,  by  whom  we  come  to  God, 
The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way, 
The  path  of  prayer  thyself  haet  trod, 
Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray. " 


ADVICE. 


Scorn  not  to  do  the  humblest  thing. 
If  by  that  act  thy  soul  may  rke; 

Each  moment  bears  upon  Its  wing 
A  treasure;  catch  It  as  It  flies. 

Scorn  not  to  work  with  willing  hand 
To  make  anotheWs  burden  light; 


By  this  thy  soul  shall  grow  more  grand 
To  spurn  the  wrong  and  speed  the  right. 

Adorn  thy  life  with  noble  deeds; 

Let  truth  and  love  thy  watchword  be, 
And  sow  with  careful  hand  the  seeds 

That  ripen  for  eternity. 
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With  clearer  light,  Cross  of  the  South,  shine 
forth 
In  blue  Brazilian  skies; 
And  thou,  O  Hiver,  cleaving  half  the  earth 

From  sunset  to  sunrise, 
From  the  great  mountains  to  the  Atlantic 
waves 
Thy  joy*s  long  anthem  pour. 
Yet  a  few  days  (God  make  them  less!)  and 
slaves 
Shall  shame  thy  pride  no  more. 
No  fettered  feet  thy  shaded  margins  press 

But  all  men  shall  walk  free 
Where  thou,  the  high  priest  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 
Hast  wedded  sea  to  sea. 

And    thou,     great-hearted    ruler,    through 
whose  mouth 

The  word  of  God  is  said, 
Once  more,  "Let  there  be  light!''— Son  of  the 
South, 

Lift  up  thy  honored  head. 
Wear  unashamed  a  crown  by  thy  desert 

More  than  by  birth  thy  own. 
Careless  of  watch  and  ward;  thou  art  begirt 

By  graceful  hearts  alone. 
The  moated  wall  and  battle-ship  may  fail, 

But  safe  shall  justice  prove; 
Stronger  than  greaves  of  brass  or  iroh  mail 

The  panoply  of  love. 


Crowned  doubly  by  man^s  blessing  and  God's 
grace. 

Thy  future  is  secure: 
Who  frees  a  people  makes  his  statue's  place 

In  Time's  Valhalla  sure. 
Lo!  from  his  Neva's  banks  the  Scythian  Czar 

Stretches  to  thee  his  hand 
Who,  with  the  pencil  of  the  Northern  star, 

Wrote  freedom  on  his  land. 
And  he  whose  grave  is  holy  by  our  calm 

And  prairied  Saogamon, 
From  his  gaunt  hand  shall  drop  the  martyr's 
palm 

To  greet  thee  with  "Well  done!" 

And   thou,  O  Earth,   with  smiles  thy  face 
make  sweet, 

And  let  thy  wail  be  stilled. 
To  hear  the  Muse  of  prophecy  repeat 

Her  promise  half  fulfilled. 
The  voice  that  spake  at  Nazareth  speaks  still, 

No  sound  thereof  hath  died; 
Alike  thy  hope  and  heaven's  eternal  will 

Shall  yet  be  satisfied. 
The  years  are  slow,  the  vision  larrieth  long. 

And  far  the  end  may  be: 
But,  one  by  one,  the  fiends  of  ancient  wrong 

Go  out  and  leave  thee  free. 

—John  G.  Wblttier. 


PENALTY  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES  POUNDED  IN  LOVE. 

BY  THE  HON.  GEORGE  S.  GRAHAM,  LL.  D., 
District  Attorney  of  Philadelphia. 


44T7^VERYTHING,"  says  Puff  en- 
ty  dorf,  **which  causes  a  sorrow 
or  loss  is  not  properly  punish- 
ment." When  a  man  is  fined  by  the 
magistrate,  he  suffers  punishment; 
but  when  the  members  of  his  family 
are  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fine,  they  suffer  a  misfor- 
tune. It  is  no  more  punishment  in 
the  latter  case  than  it  would  be  were 
they  to  be  impoverished  by  war,  fire, 
or  shipwreck.  Yet  their  suffering  is 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  penalty. 

In  human  society,  penalty,  through 
its  consequences,  operates  farther, 
perhaps,  than  we  wish,  since  in  no 
case  can  it  be  confined  to  the  criminal. 


Inevitably  it  reaches  beyond  to  those 
connected  with  him  by  interest, 
friendship,  consent,  or  nature.  By  a 
law  regnant  alike  in  the  affairs  of  the 
soul  and  the  body,  and  permeating  all 
social  relations,  it  would  seem  to  be 
inevitable  that  the  innocent  must  suf- 
fer whenever  penalty  is  inflicted  upon 
the  guilty. 

This  is  true  of  all  law  broken  by 
man,  whether  it  be  natural,  moral,  or 
social  law.  If  one  flings  himself  from 
a  high  rock  into  a  deep  chasm  and  is 
dashed  to  pieces,  he  merely  receives 
the  penalty  of  a  broken  natural  law. 
He  suffers  punishment,  but  loyal,  lov- 
ing hearts,  bereaved  by  his  decease, 
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suffer  severely  in  the  sad  misfortune 
by  which  they  are  overshadowed. 

If  a  child,  contrary  to  parental  in- 
struction, eats  unripe  fruit  and  pays 
the  penalty  of  broken  natural  law,  we 
can  easily  trace  the  consequences  be- 
yond the  culprit  to  those  who  love 
him  dearly,  and  who  are  involved  in 
the  penal  effects  of  his  act.  If  that 
penalty  be  merely  sickness,  then  care 
is  written  upon  the  brows,  and  anxiety 
assails  the  hearts,  of  loving  parents 
and  friends;  but  if  death  be  dealt  out 
upon  hiTT,  Then  p^niruish  usurps  the 
place  of  an3%iety,  and  sorrow  deepens 
the  lines  of  care,  and  sorely  wounded 
hearts  throb  painfully  all  through 
life. 

Who  has  not  either  heard  of  or 
known  personally  some  bright  young 
person  full  of  promise  that  listened  to 
the  voice  of  the  tempter,  and  left  the 
straight  and  safe  path  to  tarry  for  a 
time  in  bowers  which  appeared  to  him 
as  the  veritable  bowers  of  pleasure,  but 
which,  alas !  proved  to  be  the  bowers  of 
death?  ^  Who  has  not  seen  such  a 
young  iffe  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of 
manhood  and  laid  away  in  a  dishon- 
ored grave?  The  penalties  of  broken 
laws  of  health  and  morals  fell  swiftly 
on  him,  and  he  sank  beneath  his  pun- 
ishment. His  health  was  destroyed 
and  bis  moral  nature  degraded,  until, 
at  last,  all  the  power  and  promise  of 
that  early  life  were  gone,  and  the  man 
himself,  like  a  withered  flower,  lay 
dead.  The  bowed  head  of  a  devoted 
father  and  the  sunless  face  of  a  loving 
mother  show  them  both  to  be  involved 
in  the  consequences  of  his  crimes.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  upon  which  of 
these  persons  the  heavier  blows  have 
fallen.— the  dead  sot,  or  the  living 
wrecks. 

We  can  also  trace  the  consequences 
of  penalties  denounced  upon  vio- 
lators of  physical  and  moral  laws  in 
their  descendants.  Men  speak  glibly 
of  the  law  of  heredity;  but  in  the 
awful  presence  of  this  mysterious  law 
we  see  how  fearfully,  in  health  and 
morals,  the  innocent  offspring  suffers 
under  the  misfortune  of  his  birth. 
The  consequences  of  the  penalty  in- 
clude children  and  children's  children. 
Children  who  have  not  asked  for  be- 
ing must  enter  life  under  moral  and 


physical  conditions  the  result  of  an 
ancestor's  crimes.  The  stamp  of  the 
physical  condition,  which  we  readily 
trace,  is  typical  of  the  impress  of  the 
unseen  moral  and  mental  deformities. 

Lfet  us  look  upon  consequence  and 
penalty  relative  to  social  law.  Let  us 
enter  a  temple  of  human  justice.  A 
miserable  man  convicted  of  crime 
stands  in  the  dock  awaiting  sentence. 
A  woman  with  streaming  eyes  and 
pleading  voice  prays  the  court  for 
mercy.  Behind  the  woman,  bewil- 
dered and  frightered,  and  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  momentous  event 
transpiring  before  them,  stand  four 
little  children.  These  are  the  chil- 
dren of  that  man  and  woman.  They 
had  no  voice  in  selecting  their  par- 
ents, yet  there  they  stand,  indissolu- 
bly  joined  to  the  trembling  criminal 
and  the  pleading  woman.  When  he 
goes  to  prison  they  lose  their  bread- 
winner and  protector.  Alas!  the 
sword  must  fall.  The  penalty  is  in- 
flicted. The  felon  disappears  from 
society.  The  sad-eyed  woman  with 
her  little  ones  goes  back  to  a  dreary 
home  where  privation  and  want  will 
dwell  with  them.  The  stigma  and 
stain  of  his  crime  are  upon  them.  A 
dark  cloud  rests  over  the  future  of  the 
life  of  those  children.  This  is  no 
fancy  sketch,  but  may  be  frequently 
witnessed  in  any  city  of  our  land. 

How  often,  when  contemplating 
such  scenes,  one's  heart  grows  sick 
with  the  oppressive  thought  of  the 
utter  impossibility  of  separating  the 
innocent  from  the  consequences  of 
penalty  in  the  administration  of 
human  laws!  Man,  with  all  his 
genius  and  progress,  and  pride  of 
power,  cannot  in  his  little  kingdom 
administer  his  own  laws  so  as  to  avoid 
this  result.  It  seems,  also,  that  this 
linking  of  one  with  another,  and  the 
suffering  of  the  innocent  through  the 
penalties  pronounced  upon  the  guilty, 
is  a  principle  written  into  all  law  by 
the  hand  of  God.  It  is  difficult  to 
solve  this  mystery.  It  stands  over 
against  the  declaration  **Grod  is  love" 
like  a  seeming  contradiction.  But 
behind  all  this  mystery  if  we  look 
closely,  we  may  see  Grod's  love. 

A  writer  of  the  last  century,  speak- 
ing of  this  strong  union  of  penalty 
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and  consequence,  of  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent,  and  regarding  it  as  related 
to  human  laws,  said:  '*What  is  more, 
it  is  not  only  impossible  to  disjoin 
these  connections,  but,  however  that 
were  possible,  it  is  even  necessary 
to  complicate  them.  Society  was 
founded  on  this  necessity;  it  is  like- 
wise supported,  even  while  it  suffers, 
by  it;  and  when  they  are  thus  compli- 
cated, whatever  happens  to  one  must 
be  mutual  to  all."  Another  writer 
says:  * 'Among  the  Persians  and 
Macedonians,  not  only  the  criminals 
convicted  of  treason  were  put  to  death, 
but  all  their  relations  and  friends. 
The  descendants  of  Antiphon  the 
orator  were  disqualified  from  advanc- 
ing themselves  by  their  own  merit  to 
estates  and  offices  in  Athens.  The 
posterity  of  Marius's  faction  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  law  of  Sylla  from  the 
same  privilege."  He  then  proceeds 
as  follows:  To  make  the  innocent 
suffer  for  the  guilty,  and  to  inflict 
that  on  the  guilty  which  in  its  conse- 
quences may  affect  the  innocent,  are 
very  different  and  unequal  considera- 
tions." Declaring  the  first  to  be 
wholly  unjustifiable,  he  says,  with 
respect  to  the  latter:  **Punishment, 
being  a  pillar  of  society,  agreeably  to 
the  genius  of  the  whole  edifice,  is 
erected  on  the  great  principle  of  so- 
ciety itself;  namely,  to  make  the 
natural  and  social  ejections  a  control 
upon  irregular  and  selfish  passions." 

No  man  lives  to  himself  alone. 
How  intimately  our  lives  are  inter- 
woven! We  are  so  selfish  by  nature 
that  we  might  live  for  ourselves  alone, 
were  our  conditions  altered.  If  we 
were  not  wrought  into  the  lives  of 
others,  we  might  not  care  for  their 
fate,  here,  or  hereafter,  or  what 
penalty  might  ff^ll  upon  them.  Upon 
the  comer  stone  of  love  our  homes 
exist.  It  is  by  our  heart-strings  that 
God  ties  us  together  for  our  mutual 
good.  By  our  loves,  God  calls  us  to 
protect  father,  mother,  child,  or 
friend.  By  the  consequential  experi- 
ences which  flow  back  to  us  along  the 
channel  of  our  loves,  God  makes  us 
our  brother's  keeper.  We  can  trace 
the  same  **great  principle  of  society" 
through  all  the  relationships  of  men. 
We  can  trace  this  principle  back  to 


God.  Behind  this  mystery  we  can 
see,  not  cruelty,  but  love.  Love  must 
not  be  confounded  with  our  weak 
affections,  but  must  be  considered  in 
the  broader,  grander  sense  in  which 
**Grod  is  love."  Love  contains  not 
only  tenderness  and  affection,  but 
also  **wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice, 
goodness,  and  truth."  Love  seeks  the 
highest  good  of  its  object.  Love  may 
wield  the  rod.  All  penalty,  as  the 
sanction  of  law,  is  bound  up  in  the 
very  essence  of  love. 

An  actual  scene  in  the  court-room 
illustrates  th^  hi.^hest*  qualities  of 
true  love.  The  pleading  wife,  the 
quiet,  tearful  children,  touch  power- 
fully the  heart  of  that  humane  judge. 
Listening  to  the  voice  of  humaii 
weakness,  he  would  be  sorely  tempted 
to  set  the  culprit  free,  and  give  im- 
mediate happiness  to  that  wife  with 
her  dependent  little  ones.  He  sees, 
however,  the  folly  and  unkindness  of 
such  a  course.  His  voice,  after  all, 
utters  the  words  of  true  love.  '*No. 
my  good  woman,  I  cannot  release 
him.  For  his  own  sake,  to'  make  of 
him  a  better  man,  he  must  suffer.  As 
an  example  to  others  he  must  suffer. 
Even  for  your  sake,  as  a  member  of 
the  community,  he  must  suffer;  and 
for  the  sake  of  these  little  ones,  to 
whom  this  scene  will  recur  again  and 
again,  he  must  suffer."  And  so,  after 
all.  Love,  seeking  the  highest  and 
best  good  of  culprit,  pleading  suf- 
ferers, and  the  community,  lays  on 
the  penalty  with  all  its  consequences. 
While  we  cannot  fully  solve  this 
mystery,  we  can  trace  it  to  a  deep 
necessity  connected  with  our  protec- 
tion and  well-being,  and  this  necessity 
down  to  its  foundations  in  everlasting 
love. 

The  noble  judge  in  the  court  inci- 
dent above  referred  to,  while  sternly 
refusing  to  remit  the  penalty,  un- 
ostentatiously and  kindly,  by  the  aid 
of  a  court  officer,  pursued  the  unfor- 
tunate family,  while,  clinging  to  each 
other,  they  moved,  a  sad-eyed,  solemn 
procession,  to  the  courthouse  door, 
and  caused  several  bank  notes  to  be 
thrust  into  the  sobbing  woman's 
hand.  Prom  a  sense  of  justice  he 
smote  the  bread-winner;  and  out  of 
pity  and  compassion  he  gave  the  sof- 
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ferers  the  means  to  buy  bread.  May 
^we  not.  though  only  dimly,  see  in  this 
a  picture  of  God?  Though  he  smites 
with  the  rod  of  penalty  through  the 
justice  of  his  being,  yet  he  sends  his 
angel  messengers  to  minister  unto  us. 


He  pursues  us  with  tender  mercy. 
He  may  not  remove  the  consequences, 
but  he  gives  us  strength  and  power 
to  bear  them.  Even  while  we  are 
sobbing  so  that  we  cannot  see,  he 
thrusts  relief  into  our  unopened  hand. 

—Sunday  School  Times. 


STRENGTHENED. 


I  bad  not  known  the  sunshine  was  so  brig:ht, 
The  fields  so  golden,  or  the  hills  so  blue, 
Until  a  glad,  sweet  Hope  made  all  things 
new 
With  ratiant  light. 

My  heart   grew   strong  with  happiness;  *  I 

thought, 
**Now  I  can  brave  life's  worst,  nor  wish  to 

hide; 
My  place  shall  be  among  the  workers  tried, 

To  faint  at  nought.^' 

Too  soon  the  brijfht,  glad  days  forever  fled; 
Time  came  when  my  dear  Hope  grew  wan 

and  pale, 
With  heart  turned  stone,  I  saw  her  fade  and 
fail, 
And  then  lie  dead. 

O,  then,  no  soft  light  fell  on  field  or  hill! 
The  earth  reflected  but  a  strange,  fierce 

glare. 
My  heart,  that  was  so  bold  to  do  or  dare, 
Lay  stunned  and  still. 
But  when,  with  life  laid  waste,  I  prayed  for 
death, 
The  angels  came,  I  think,  on  silent  wing, 


And  in  my  bosom  placed  a  poor  weak  thing, 
And  called  it  Faith. 
I  held  it  close,  so  frail  it  seemed,  nor  guessed 
How  fair  and  strong  my  heaven-born  one 

would  grow, 
Nor  how  in  peace,  that  knew  no  ebb  nor 
flow. 
My  soul  would  rest. 

She  showed  a  glory  past  the  sunset  skies, 
The  far-off  gleaming  of  the  jasper  sea; 
The  weary  road  seems  straightest  now  to 
me 
To  Paradise. 

Sunshine  or  storm,  the  smooth  or  thorny  way 
I  scarcely  heed;  only  one  yearning  deep — 
To  aid  weak,  stumbling  feet  up  pathways 
steep, 
Is  mine  each  day. 

When  purple  shadows  creep  o'er   hill  and 
plain, 
In  the  sweet  twilight  stillness,  kneeling 

low 
Over  the  grave  of  my  lost  Hope,  I  know 
My  loss  was  gain. 

—Lqcj  Ward  Beach. 
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BY  ANNA  STEDMAN. 


^i'T^HE   economy  of  nature"  is  an 
X      expression  that  to  our  ears 
has  a  musical  sound  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  full  of  msaning. 

Arabella  Buckley  begins  an  inter- 
esting work  on  natural  history  with 
these  words:  **I  wonder  whether  '.t 
ever  occurs  to  most  people  to  con- 
sider how  brimful  our  world  is  of  life, 
and  what  a  different  place  it  would  be 
if  no  living  thing  had  ever  been  upon 
it,"  and  then  she  proceeds  to  call  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
a  siK)t  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in 


the  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  in  the 
lower  currents  of  the  air,  which  is  not 
filled  with  life  whenever  and  wherever 
there  is  room.  Every  inch  of  ground 
where  undisturbed  is  covered  with 
tiny  plants;  every  drop  of  water  is 
filled  with  inhabitants;  the  air  we 
breath  is  full  of  invisible  germs.  In 
a  chapter  which  we  wish  we  might 
here  present  in  full  because  of  its 
interest  she  shows  that  while  there 
seems  to  be  a  **terrible  overcrowding 
in  our  little  world,"  yet,  in  the 
economy  of  nature  nothing  is  useless 
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or  wasted,  though  a  hasty  verdict  to 
the  opposite  might  in  many  cases  be 
rendered.  In  wisdom  all  things  have 
been  created,  with  love  all  things  are 
provided  and 

**Hi8  parent  Land, 
From  the  mute  shell-fish  gasping   on    the 

shore, 
To  men,  to  angels,  to  celestial  minds, 
Forever  leads  the  generations  on 
To  higher  scenes  of  heing;  while  supplied 
From  day  to  day  .with  his  enlivening  breath 
Inferior  orders  in  succession  rise 
To  fill  the  void  below." 

These  thoughts  presented  them- 
selves in  connection  with  our  subject, 
To  every  man  his  work,  because,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  every  plant  and 
every  animal  bom  upon  the  earth  has 
to  get  its  own  food  and  earn  its  own 
livelihood  or  die  of  want,  and  from  the 
very  struggle  for  life  the  children  of 
earth,  not  men  only  but  her  birds, 
beasts,  ani  insects,  learn  to  do  their 
best  and  each  one  to  find  the  place 
where  it  can  succeed  best  and  is  least 
likely  to  be  destroyed  by  others. 
The  necessity  for  work,  for  activity,  is 
that  which  brings  about  improvement, 
is  that  which  prevents  the  degenera- 
tion and  end  of  the  various  forms  of 
life  with  which  earth  is  filled,  and 
well  may  we  join  in  saying, 

**Blest  work,  if  ever  thou  wert 
curse  of  God,  what  must  his  blessing 
be!" 

If  now  we  leave  the  contemplation 
of  the  lower  forms  of  life,  interesting 
as  it  might  be  to  us  to  continue  it,  and 
study  man,  himself  the  crowning 
work  of  all  he  sees,  himself  filled 
with  superior  wonders,  we  find  in  his 
physical  nature  again  the  same  evi- 
dences of  wisdom,  of  great  mercy  and 
love,  of  beautiful  order  and  economy. 
We  find  every  bone,  every  muscle, 
every  tissue  fitted  for  its  own  work, 
and  we  find  it  essential  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dweller  in  this  living  tem- 
ple of  the  body,  that  each  separate 
organ  shall  not  fail  to  perform  its 
duty.  If  it  fails,  what  another  may 
do  in  its  place  cannot  supply  the 
deficiency.  If  a  person  be  blind, 
touch  indeed  may  do  much,  but  it 
does  not  do  what  the  sight  was  in- 
•  tended  to  do.  If  he  be  deaf,  he  must 
depend  more  upon  quickness  of  obser- 
vation, upon  feeling,  etc.,  and  he  may 


get  along  fairly  well,  but  the  physical 
man  is  not  perfect  and  cannot  be 
save  when  every  organ  of  his  body 
does  the  portion  of  the  work  of  life 
that  it  was  designed  to  perform  when 
man  was  created. 

Again;  the  blood  courses  through 
all  the  system,  carrying  nutriment  to 
build  it  up  and  bearing  away  to  be 
cast  out  all  worn-out  particles.  Nature 
in  the  human  system,  as  elsewhere, 
abhors  idleness,  and  every  cell  of 
the  body,  while  a  part  of  the  living 
body,  must  do  its  duty,  must  perform 
its  work,  and  when  it  fails  to  do  so, 
dies,  and,  if  it  cannot  then  be  cast  out 
from  among  the  living  cells  of  the 
system,  it  remains  but  a  cause  of 
disease  and  of  detriment  to  the  body. 
Activity  is  not  only  a  result  of  life 
■  but  is  as  well  essential  to  life. 

This  principle  of  the  necessity  of 
activity,  of  work,  holds  true  also  in 
all  the  affairs  of  business  and  of 
society.  It  is  energy  that  carries  on 
the  traffic  of  the  world.  It  is  energy 
that  invents  daily  new  contrivances 
for  the  pleasure  of  man.  It  is  energy 
that  prevents  monotony  aild  stagna- 
tion in  all  things. 

And  yet  superior  to  the  energy  that 
accomplishes  these  things,  great  as 
they  may  be,  there  are  life  and  ac- 
tivity upon  a  still  higher  plane,  for 
**it  is  not  all  of  life  to  live." 

We  find  the  principle  still  holding 
true  in  the  spiritual  realm;  we  find 
here  still  the  necessity  of  work.  In 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  his 
church,  every  member  should  be  alive, 
and  if  alive,  active,  full  of  good 
works.  As  the  life-blood  in  the  body 
of  a  man  visits  and  builds  up  all  the 
cells  of  his  system,  so  in  the  church, 
the  spiritual  body,  every  member 
should  receive  life  from  the  visitation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Truly  the  church  should  be  a  living 
body,  and  it  would  be  and  in  perfect 
soundness  and  health  if  thus  everyone 
were  ministered  unto  by  the  Spirit 
Then  everyone  would  stand  in  his 
own  place  and  do  his  own  work.  And 
let  us  be  warned,  let  u»  be  anxious  if 
never  the  Holy  Spirit  communes  with 
us,  for  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
one  of  the  dead  members  which,  as  we 
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have  seen  in  the  human  body,  is  fit 
only  to  be  cast  out. 

As  activity  is  a  sign  of  life  else- 
where in  nature,  so  also  in  the  spir- 
itual body  we  are  now  considering. 
The  Spirit  is  not  given  to  all  in  the 
same  manner  but  one  result  follows 
in  all  cases,  where  the  Spirit  dwells 
there  is  the  activity  of  love  and  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  shown  in  the 
works  that  are  done. 

Having  concluded  that  work  every- 
where in  life  is  a  blessing  and  a  ne- 
cessity and  that  no  one  is  exempt 
from  it  as  a  duty  and  especially  in  the 
church,  we  come  now  to  consider  the 
subject  briefly  in  another  light. 
Without  doubt  the  members  of  the 
spiritual  body  should  work,  as  do  the 
members  of  the  physical  body,  in  har- 
mony. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  work 
and  there  are  individuals  of  different 
capability  and  different  capacity  to  do 
the  various  duties,  and  if  God,  look- 
ing down  upon  his  children,  singles 
out  and  appoints  one  to  a  station  here, 
another  to  a  iK)st  there,  because  of 
peculiar  fitness  for  those  places  and 
of  the  general  good  that  may  accrue 
from  their  work  in  those  places,  who 
shall  look  with  jealous  eye,  or  say 
them  nay,  or  refuse  to  accord  them 
the  good  will  of  a  generous  and  loving 
Saint? 

Some  God  calls  high  and  says, 
**Labor  here,"  and  all  the  church 
sees  their  labor,  and  to  others  he  as- 
signs a  lowly  place  and  their  works 
are  obscure. 


"He  is  a  hero  who  stands  with  two  or  three 
the  wroDg  to  face, 
He,  also,  who  stands  just  out  of  sight  and 
does  his  duty  in  a  lowly  place." 

Hi8  duty,  that  is  all  that  is  required 
of  him.  That  done  well,  he  earns  the 
approbation  of  his  God  which  is  the 
greatest  reward  to  be  gained.  If  God 
says,  **Well  done,"  it  matters  not 
what  men  may  say.  It  matters  not 
then  that  you  labored  and  no  one 
knew  it.  It  matters  not  then  that, 
because  you  were  humble  aud  lowly, 
you  were  forgotten  by  them. 

To  every  man  his  own  work.  Then 
is  there  work  for  everyone?  Does  it 
apply  to  us  and  are  we  at  work? 
What  are  we  doing?  Are  we  seeking 
to  be  fruitful  of  good  works?  Are 
we,  first  of  all,  at  work  at  the  weeds 
of  our  own  heart-garden?  Are  we 
grubbing  around  the  roots  of  selfish- 
ness and  burning  them  out  with  the 
fire  of  self-sacrifice?  Are  we  indi- 
vidually doing  any  good  in  this  world, 
in  this  church,  in  society? 

Are  we  living,  growing,  developing 
in  the  service  of  God?  Paul  desired 
to  gain  the  **stature  of  a  man  in 
Christ  Jesus."  It  is  a  truth  to  be  re- 
membered that  '*Each  man  makes 
his  own  stature,  builds  himself,"  and 
God  in  justice  can  place  no  crown  of 
reward  upon  the  brow  of  him  who  in 
the  battle  of  life  does  not  do  his  own 
work,  and,  failing  to  do  it,  fails  to 
grow  in  spiritual  stature. 

*'Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate: 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 
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Oat  of  the  corners — and  over  the  floor 
Come    flocking  and    flocking  the  shadow 
band; 
I  win  get  in  my  little  white  coach  and  drive 
Thro'  the  Valley  of  Dreams  into  Slumbar- 
land. 

I  have  four  black  horses  that  Night  has  lent, 
I  call  the  name  of  my  coachman  Sleep, 

And  the  little  white  coach  is  cozy  and  soft 
As  I  nestle  down  in  the  cushions  deep. 

Heigho!    We  are  off  I  We  are  oflf.    The  horses 
go  slow 

At  first,  then  fast  and  faster  still 
With  silent  hoof-boats  speeding  on 

Djwn  to  the  foot  of  the  Drowsy  Hill. 


This  twilight  place  is  the  Valley  of  Dreams, 
Where  all  the  wonderful  dream  things  are, 

And  the  balsam  groves  and  the  poppy  fields 
That  stretch  on  ever  and  ever  so  far. 

The  dream-forests  rustle  their  secrets  out, 
The  lights  of  the  dream-town  twinkle  and 
shine, 
And  the  white  dream-ships  from  the  harbor 
sail 
Away  to  the  dim  horizon  linel 

Ah  I  the  sounds  of  the  Valley  are  growing 
faint, 
Its  sights  are  fading  on  either  hand. 
I  cross  the  border,  still  and  dark, 
And  enter  the  realm  of  Slumberland. 

—Selected. 
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BY  ELDER  HEMAN  C.  SMITH. 


PRAYER. 


THIS  subject  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  our  last  that  it  might 
have  been  included  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  article  was  already  long 
enough.  Prayer,  as  we  shall  treat  it 
in  this  paper,  means  the  principle  of 
petitioning  God  for  needed  help.  The 
question  to  be  considered  is:  Can  we 
safely  and  reasonably  expect  relief  in 
answer  to  prayer?  We  believe  we 
can. 

Let  it  be  understood  however  that 
dictation  is  not  prayer.  He  who  pre- 
sumes to  dictate  to  God  is  assuming  a 
prerogative  which  ill  becomes  a  crea- 
ture when  addressing  his  Creator.  If, 
then,  when  we  mention  our  desires  to 
Ood,  we  demand  that  the  result  shall 
be  as  we  dictate,  and  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  but  to  have  our  own 
way,  we  are  not  praying,  but  are  mak- 
ing a  demand  on  God  which  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  the  right  to  make, 
and,  if  we  are  denied,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  we  have  our  just  deserts. 

Yet  this  is  just  what  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  asks  us  to  do  in  his  celebrated 
test;  viz.,  that  all  Christians  unite  in 
demanding  that  God  shall  exercise 
his  mercy  towards  one  ward  of  a  hos- 
pital and  withhold  it  from  another; 
and  this  that  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
may  be  tested.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  just  where  the  skeptic  always 
makes  the  mistake.  He  does  not  un- 
derstand what  prayer  is,  but  has  the 
idea  that  prayer  consists  in  the  crea- 
ture's making  a  demand  on  the  Crea- 
tor, who  has  placed  himself  under 
obligation  to  humor  every  whim  of 
his  creature,  and  he  reasons  that  if 
such  demand  is  made  and  not  com- 
plied with  that  prayer  has  failed; 
when,  in  fact,  no  prayer  at  all  has 
been  offered. 

But  we  cannot  blame  the  skeptic  so 
much,  when  we  see  many  Christians 
following  the  same  delusive  thought. 
How  often  we  see  the  deluded  Chris- 
tian demanding  certain  favors  of  God 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  he  is 
praying,  and  if  denied  he  frets  and 


scolds  just  like  a  spoiled  child  who 
wishes  to  direct  the  parent  as  to  ?iow 
parental  favors  shall  be  bestowed. 
Then  sometimes  be  will  actually  plead 
that  the  Lord  will  give  him  the  power 
to  overrule  him,  saying,  **Lord  give  us 
the  faith  that  will  admit  of  no  denial." 
As  well  say,  Give  us  the  power  to 
control  you  so  you  cannot  deny  us  if 
you  would!  Failing  in  this  he  often 
tries  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  Lord, 
and  tells  him,  **Now,  Lord,  if  you  will 
grant  this  petition,  /  will  do"  so  and 
so.  Generally  the  thing  thus  prom- 
ised to  be  done  is  something  that  is  a 
plain  duty  whether  any  special  induce- 
ment is  received  or  not.  The  writer 
of  this  well  remembers  a  severe  re- 
buke he  once  got  upon  this  very 
principle.  When  called  to  a  certain 
responsible  work,  and  while  hesitating 
as  to  accepting,  he  went  before  the 
Lord  and  said  in  effect  that  if  the 
Lord  would  especially  bless  a  certain 
loved  one  so  that  a  severe  trial  could 
be  passed  in  safety,  then  would  he 
accept  it  as  a  testimony  and  occupy 
the  proffered  position.  Quickly  and 
with  admonishing  and  humbling  power 
came  the  answer,  **It  will  be  to  your 
interest  to  do  your  duty  whether  your 
loved  one  lives  or  dies."  I  was  honest 
and  sincere  in  making  that  proposi- 
tion and  really  supposed  that  I  was 
praying,  when  in  fact  I  was  only  ap- 
proaching God  in  order  to  make  an 
agreement  with  him,  and  seeking  to 
place  him  under  obligations  to  do  as  I 
wished  him  to  do  in  order  to  secure 
my  service  where  he  had  called  me. 

I  do  not  say  that  God  never  has 
condescended  to  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts. I  can  only  say  that  he  refused 
to  do  so  with  me,  and  that  since  that 
time  I  have  never  felt  at  liberty  to  ap- 
proach him  with  such  a  proposition; 
but  I  have  felt  that  it  was  my  place  to 
keep  in  the  line  of  duty  without  ref- 
erence to  whether  the  Lord  did  as  I 
wanted  him  to  do  or  not,  and  then  to 
make  my  supplications,  leaving  it  to 
his  wisdom  and  judgment  to  grant  my 
request  or  to  deny  it. 

I  am  persuaded,  too,  that  if  he  ever 
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did  become  a  party  to  such  a  contract, 
it  was  a  condescension,  a  marvelous 
condescension  upon  his  part,  and  that 
we  have  no  right  to  demand  that  he 
so  obligate  himself.  Doubtless  some 
of  the  reasons  why  so  many  so-called 
prayers  are  not  answered  are  because 
they  are  not  prayers;  but  are  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  demands  to 
which  God  declines  to  accede,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  contract  to  which  he  re- 
fuses to  agree. 

If  it  should  be  known  that  one 
thousand  special  prayers  had  been 
offered,  and  out  of  that  one  thousand 
ten,  and  ten  only,  had  been  answered, 
we  would  not  feel  called  upon  to  ac- 
count for  the  reasons  why  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety  of  them  were  not 
answered,  we  would  only  say,  **We 
do  not  know."  But  we  can  consist- 
ently turn  to  him  who  affirms  that, 
**there  is  no  efficacy  in  prayer,"  and 
ask  him  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
ten  of  those  prayers  were  answered. 
He  may  say  as  we  have  said,  **I  do  not 
know,"  but  if  he  does,  he  must  aban- 
don his  affirmation  that  * 'there  is  no 
efficacy  in  prayer,"  and  simply  say, 
**I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  effi- 
cacy in  prayer  or  not."  This  we  will 
not  deny. 

But  then  we  introduce  the  testi- 
mony of  those  (few  though  they  may 
be)  who  do  know,  who  have  received 
marvelous  and  satisfactory  testimony 
that  their  prayers  were  answered,  and 
against  such  testimony  there  is  no 
voice  of  rebuttal.  The  most  that  any- 
one can  say  is,  **I  do  not  know."  Such 
testimony  of  course  has  no  weight  in 
determining  the  case,  and  so,  as  all 
the  competent  testimony  is  on  one 
side,  the  calm  verdict,  if  based  on  evi- 
dence, is  in  favor  of  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  However  we  do  not  propose 
to  rest  our  conclusion  upon  this 
solely. 

Our  position  is  that  the  Creator  can- 
not bestow  upon  the  creature  qualities 
and  powers  of  mind  not  possessed  by 
himself.  Hence,  when  we  discover 
powers  and  qualities  in  the  creature, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  ex- 
ist in  a  more  perfect  and  better  de- 
veloped condition  in  the  Creator.  In 
a  general  sense  the  creature  must 
impart  benefit  to  his  fellow  creature. 


Our  lives  are  so  closely  associated 
that  we  cannot  benefit  ourselves  with- 
out, in  some  way,  benefiting  others. 
This  is  too  plain  to  need  demonstration 
or  argument.  In  every  breath  you 
breathe  you  contribute  the  exhaled 
matter  to  feed  vegetation,  nor  have 
you  any  choice  as  to  what  you  will 
feed,  you  not  only  impart  to  the  life 
of  your  treasured  flower,  but  to  the 
noxious  weeds  of  your  garden  as  well. 
So  long  as  those  weeds  remain  there 
you  must  breathe  for  their  good  or 
cease  to  exist. 

Thus  your  very  existence  is  a  bene- 
fit to  the  evil  as  well  as  to  the  good. 
In  this  you  are  compelled  to  be  like 
your  Creator,  **who  maketh  his  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust,"  and  bestows  upon  all  the 
benefits  of  earth,  air,  and  light,  so  that 
**in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being."  You  may  pluck  the 
weeds  from  your  garden  and  thus  es- 
cape the  necessity  of  feeding  them; 
so  God  may  sometime  destroy. the  evil 
from  the  earth,  and  thus  provide  that 
only  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good  shall  share  these  favors.  It 
seems  to  me  reasonable  that  he  should. 
But,  so  long  as  they  exist  here,  God 
would  have  to  cease  to  be  God  ere  his 
bounties,  in  a  general  sense,  could 
cease  to  flow  to  the  evil  and  to  the 
good.  So  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  see  *'the  wicked  in  great  power, 
and  spreading  himself  like  a  green 
bay  tree,"  nor  be  discouraged  if  we 
receive  no  more  of  these  general 
blessings  than  does  he. 

However,  while  the  creature  must 
contribute  upon  these  general  princi- 
ples, he  possesses  reserved  powers. 
He  has  the  power  to  impart  to  his  fel- 
low many  special  benefits,  or  to  with- 
hold them  at  his  will.  Our  argument 
then  is:  First,  that  God  endowed 
man  with  these  spprhi^  reserved  pow- 
ers; that,  in  thus  placing  himself  in 
such  close  sympathetic  touch  with 
nature,  he  did  not  exhaust  himself. 
Hence  has  reserved  power  to  bestow 
or  to  withhold  special  blessings  as  he 
may  deem  wise  and  just.  Second, 
that  he  imparted  to  man  the  quality 
of  mind  which  disposes  him  to  give 
special  gifts.      Hence  in  God  is  to  be 
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found  a  disposition  to  grant  favors,  or 
to  bestow  special  blessings. 

This  position,  it  seems  to  me,  can- 
not be  denied  and  must  forever  settle 
in  the  thoughtful  mind  the  question 
of  the  efScacy  of  prayer. 

Again;  the  creature,  man,  has  com- 
passion for  the  needy  and  the  suffer- 
ing. He  often  calls  into  exercise  his 
reserved  forces  that  he  may  offer  aid 
to  them.  This  quality  of  compassion 
the  creature  received  from  his  Crea- 
tor; hence,  unless  the  Creator  ex- 
hausted himself  in  this  creation 
(which  is  impossible),  there  may  be 
found  in  the  Creator  compassion  for 
the  needy  and  suffering,  and  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  be  will  exer- 
cise his  reserved  powers  in  granting 
special  favors. 

These  reserved  powers  and  quali- 
ties, while  they  are  limited  in  the 
creature,  must  certainly  be  unlimited 
in  the  Creator;  hence,  we  may  expect 
more  consideration  from  God  in  the 
hour  of  extremity  than  from  man.  I 
accept,  .then,  as  logical  and  conclu- 
sive, these  words  of  Jesus  Christ:  **If 
ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  to  your  children,  hoio  much 
more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that 
ask  him."  I  consider  this  an  expres- 
sion of  one  of  the  grandest  philosoph- 
ical truths  on  record,  and  to  this 
principle  our  inward  nature  certifies 
with  unerring  certainty. 

By  the  very  act  of  prayer  man  ad- 
mits, first,  that  he  is  needy  and  that 
he  could  be  benefited  by  aid;  second, 
that  he  is  weak  and  that  from  his  own 
resources  his  wants  cannot  be  sup- 
plied. This  suggests  humility  and 
reliance  upon  the  wisdom  of  Him  to 
whom  we  pray,  a  willingness  to  leave 
it  entirely  to  his  divine  judgment  to 
decide  what  is  needed,  and  to  recog- 
nize even  in  his  denial  an  expression 
of  his  love.  This  condition  of  mind; 
viz.,  to  recognize,  Jirst  our  need,  and 
second  to  realize  that  none  but  God 
can  supply  it,  together  with  an  ear- 
nest yearning  for  aid,  and  faith  in  his 
goodness  and  willingness  to  give  is 
prayer.  The  words  we  use  are  not 
prayer.  They  are  simply  employed 
in  an  effort  to  give  expression  or  voice 
to  prayer.      If  the  prayer  does  not 


exist,  no  amount  of  words  or  elo- 
quence can  constitute  prayer.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  condition  of  pj'ayer 
exists,  simple  speech  or  a  stammer- 
ing tongue  is  as  acceptable  as  elo- 
quence or  learning. 

The  thoughtful  mind  can  see  this 
without  further  explanation;  hence, 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  as  just  the 
complaint:  **This  people  draw  near 
me  with  their  mouth,  and  with  their 
lips  do  honor  me,  but  have  removed 
their  heart  far  from  me,  and  their  fear 
toward  me  is  taught  by  the  precepts 
of  men;"  and  we  can  also  see  the  force 
of  the  words:  **But  when  ye  pray, 
use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the 
heathen  do;  for  they  think  that  they 
shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speak- 
ing." 

The  mind  of  man,  as  you  may  know 
by  a  moment's  careful  thought  and 
reference  to  your  own  experience,  is 
incapable  of  receiving  anything  and 
profiting  by  it,  until  it  first  recognizes 
the  need  of  that  thing.  Hence  the 
Bible,  in  requiring  humility  and  prayer 
as  a  means  towards  a  desired  end,  is 
not  arbitrary  in  its  demands,  but  is 
simply  right  in  its  philosophy.  Man, 
who  feels  his  need  of  wisdom  and 
strength,  who,  with  humble  reliance 
and  yearning  desire,  seeks  it  from 
Grod's  boundless  resources  is  sure  to 
be  supplied,  or  nature  is  a  mockery 
and  philosophy  a  meaningless,  empty 
word.  This,  too,  is  done  without  any 
suspension  of  law.  **It  is  as  natural 
for  the  prayer  of  faith  to  call  down 
blessings  from  heaven  as  for  the  tall 
spire  to  attract  the  electric  fluid." 
Plato  or  Cicero  never  gave  expression 
to  a  sounder  philosophy  or  to  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  more  certainly  sustained 
by  the  inexorable  law  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect than  did  the  Apostle  James  when 
he  said,  **If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not;  and 
it  shall  be  given  him."  I  am  inclined 
to  accept  in  the  absolute  sense  the 
declaration:  **For  every  one  that 
asketh  receiveth;  and  he  that  seeketh 
flndeth;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it 
shall  be  opened." 

Nature,  as  I  read  it,  my  own  heart 
as  I  comprehend  it,  tells  me  that  there 
is  no  real  deficiency  here  without  an 
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ttdequate  supply  there— no  real  prayer 
without  a  hearty  response.  There 
may  be  supposed  needs  which  lead  to 
•unwise  petitions,  and  who  would  not 
be  as  grateful  for  the  love  which  de- 
nies in  such  cases  as  for  that  which 
grants  needed  favors?  There  are  ap- 
parent failures  because  we  mistake 
demand  for  prayer,  because  we' seek 
1iO  approach  God  on  terms  of  equality, 
thinking  to  obtain  special  blessings  in 
return  for  special  service  rendered, 
forgetting  that  Grod  is  not  worshiped 
**as  though  he  needed  anything,"  and 
because  we  do  not  always  understand 
our  need  and,  consequently,  expect 
that  which  is  not  best  for  us  to  have. 
Out  compassion  is  sometimes  excited 
by  words  only  or  by  conditions  which 
we  do  not  comprehend,  and  so  we  be- 
stow our  special  favors  unworthily, 
and,  instead  of  supplying  a  real  need, 
we  foster  an  unhealthy  growth.  With 
Grod  it  is  not  so.  He  understands 
^very  real  demand  and  has  wisely  ar- 
ranged for  its  supply,  as  all  nature 
attests.  In  the  real  prayer,  as  we 
have  before  illustrated,  this  principle 
is  recognized,  and  the  petitioner 
heartily  responds  to  these  noble  words 
of  the  Man  of  Calvary :  *  *I^levertheless 
not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done." 
There  is  another  and  fourth  reason 
why  our  supposed  prayers  may  not  be 
answered;  viz.,  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  in  approaching  God  the 
change  must  be  in  us  and  not  in  him. 
He  is  absolutely  right,  and  hence  a 
change  would  be  wrong;  while  we  are 
erring  and  to  change  is  often  an  ad- 
vantage to  us.  He  is  infinite  in  com- 
passion, love,  and  mercy;  hence  these 
attributes  cannot  be  increased  in  him. 
He  cannot  change  at  all,  and  still  be 
what  he  now  is,  just  right.  Hence  we 
cannot  expect  him  to  become  more 
compassionate,  more  loving,  or  more 
merciful  in  answer  to  our  prayers. 

Nor  can  we  expect  to  inform  him 
regarding  our  condition  or  needs,  for 
he  is  perfect  and  infinite  in  knowledge 
and  does  not  depend  upon  our  repre- 
sentation of  the  case,  but,  looking  be- 
yond our  thoughts  and  our  words, 
understands  the  real  condition  of  all 
things  and  bestows  where  a  real  ne- 
cessity exists.  In  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ:     **Your  Father  knowath  what 


things  ye  have  need  of,  before  ye  ask 
him."  When  we  are  full  of  our  own 
self-sufficiency  and  wisdom  and  ex- 
alted in  our  own  conceit,  there  is  no 
room  in  our  mind  for  the  special 
effects  of  God's  directing  Spirit. 

Nor  can  God  change  this  condition 
against  our  will  without  making 
slaves  of  us  which,  for  good  reasons, 
he  refuses  to  do.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished principle,  however,  that  nature 
draws  material  from  where  it  is  not 
needed  and  places  it  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  it. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  contributes 
of  its  surplus  to  sustain  the  anima], 
while  the  animal  casts  off  exhaled 
breath  and  other  refuse  matter  in 
order  to  enrich  the  soil  and  otherwise 
supply  the  needs  of  vegetation. 
When  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun 
become  almost  unbearable,  nature  is 
using  this  same  excessive  heat  to  pro- 
vide relief.  It  heats  the  surface  of 
our  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and  oceans, 
causing  the  water  to  evaporate  and 
float  in  silent,  invisible  vapor  through 
the  atmosphere,  absorbing  the  heat 
and  making  the  air  more  tolerable  for 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Then, 
when  the  mantle  of  night  falls  round 
us,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are 
no  longer  felt,  this  same  vapor  re- 
leases its  heat  again  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  itself  condenses  into  drops 
of  water  and  falls  in  sparkling  dew 
drops  to  supply  needed  moisture  to 
the  parched  plains.  Also,  by  releas- 
ing its  heat  into  the  atmosphere  it 
prevents  the  night  from  changing  so 
suddenly  as  to  endanger  health,  and 
often  prevents  frost  with  consequent 
death.  How  marvelous  and  good  are 
all  these  provisions!  Exactly  upon 
the  same  principle  has  God  designed 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  man. 
When  surrounded  by  adverse  and 
difficult  circumstances  of  life,  when 
almost  crushed  by  sin  and  powers 
which  oppose,  when  he  feels  his 
weakness  and  dependence,  when  he 
with  humble,  tender,  yearning,  trust- 
ing desire  waits  on  the  Lord  that 
aching  void  may  be  filled  with  un- 
speakable peace,  and  the  troubled 
soul  be  satisfied.  It  may  not  come  as 
he  expects,  for  his  judgment  and  wis- 
dom may  not  be  sufficient  to  discern 
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what  is  best.  How  beautifully  true 
and  how  philosophically  grand  appear 
these  words  of  Pau)  in  this  connec- 
tion: * 'Therefore  I  take  pleasure  in 
infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessi- 
ties, in  persecutions,  in  distresses  for 
Christ's  S3>ke:  for  when  lam  weak,  then 
am  I  strong,^'  Also  these  words  of 
Jesus.  * 'Blessed  are  they  which  do 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness: 
for  they  shall  be  filled."  ''Woe  unto 
you  that  are  full!  for  ye  shall  hunger. 
Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now!  for  ye 
shall  mourn  and  weep." 

If  this  principle  is  not  true  and  can- 
not be  verified  by  every  child  of  God, 
then  is  nature  mockery,  and  falsehood 
is  written  upon  the  face  of  all  things 
around  us.  This  we  cannot  believe. 
We  love  old  nature,  her  mountain 
scenery  and  lovely  valley,  her  green- 
sward and  budding  flower,  her 
star-gemmed  heaven,  and  earth's  life- 
teeming  grandeur  too  well  to  believe 
her  capable  of  deceit.  When  we  would 
launch  the  vessel  we  do  not  expect 
the  ocean  or  river  to  come  to  the  place 
where  the  vessel  lies  at  rest,  but  we 
carefully  move  it  into  the  current  and 
unfold  its  sails  to  the  breeze.  Then 
it  catches  the  motive  power,  and 
bounds  lightly  over  the  restless  wave, 
which,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  engulf  it. 

So  a  soul  in  humility  and  contrition 
of  heart  does  not  seek  to  move  the 
unchanging  God;  but  is  by  virtue  of 
its  condition  placed  right  in  the  cur- 
rent of  God's  love,  and  from  his 
boundless  reserved  forces  gathers  the 
motive  power  which  impels  him  to 
rise  above  the  gulf  of  sin  and  despair 
and  to  sail  gladly  and  triumphantly 
towards  the  haven  of  perfect  and 
perpetual  peace.  The  Bible,  then, 
when  affirming  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  prayer,  is  philosophically  correct. 
Experimentally  also  has  prayer  been 
proven  to  be  powerful  and  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  sweetest  and  most 
peaceful  results. 

Reader,  I  will  not  bid  you,  as  some 
have  done,  to  look  upon  yourself  as  a 
cringing,  worthless  worm  of  the  dust, 
though  comparatively  it  may  be  true, 
but  I  would  lead  you  to  the  crest  of 
yonder  towering  moijntain  and  invite 
you  to  consider  the  awful  grandeur  of 


the  billowy  ocean  and  the  majestic 
river,  to  gaze  with  rapture  upon  the 
fruitful  fields  and  verdant  plains,  to 
view  with  wonder  the  flocks  and  herds 
feeding  on  the  verdure  or  reposing  in 
the  shade,  to  listen  with  pleasure  to 
the  musical  notes  of  the  feathered 
songsters  in  the  trees  above  you,  to 
turn'  your  eyes  towards  the  starry 
heavens  and  with  awe  contemplate 
their  solemn  and  imposing  grandeur, 
then  to  stand  erect  in  your  manhood's 
pride  and  exultantly  say:  **I  am 
greater  than  all  these,  because  I  am  a 
man.  I  am  a  representative  of  the 
noblest  of  all  created  beings."  But 
having  done  all  this,  having  considered 
your  superiority  over  all  other  things 
mortal,  your  splendid  possibilities, 
your  noble  manhood,  and  your  ex- 
alted destiny,  I  would  have  you  re- 
member that  you  are  indebted  to  one 
greater  than  yourself  for  all  your 
greatness,  for  all  that  you  are.  for  all 
that  you  can  hope  to  be.  Then  I 
would  ask  you  if  you  think  it  would 
be  ignoble,  unmanly,  unbecoming,  or 
undignified  to  bow  your  uncovered 
head,  to  reverently  and  in  deep  hu- 
mility pray  to  the  Being  of  boundless 
resources  and  love,  to  protect  you 
from  falling  into  pollution  and  sin, 
and  to  help  you  to  develop  the  latent 
powers  within  you,  that  you  may 
more  fully  honor,  reverence,  and  wor- 
ship him?  If  you  are  too  proud  for 
this,  then  are  you,  indeed,  outside  the 
current  in  which  flows  the  special 
favors  of  God.  and  also  not  in  touch 
with  the  tenderest  pulses  of  nature's 
throbbing  heart  of  praise. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  your  saying: 
"We  do  not  know."  How  could  you 
knoii\  only  by  yielding  to  those  ten- 
der impulses  which  you  call  foolish, 
but  which  will  lead  you  to  bow  at 
your  Maker's  feet.  Scoff  on,  proud 
heart;  but  O,  how  we  long  to  have 
you  feel  the  ineffable  sweetness  of 
trusting  I  As  for  me,  the  more  I 
realize  the  possibility  of  developing 
within  me  the  noble  and  the  good,  the 
more  thankful  am  I  for  these  splendid 
provisions,  and  the  more  I  feel  to 
reverence  him  and  to  wait  upon  him 
for  strength  to  make  the  best  use  of 
my  possibilities  and  to  enlarge  my 
capabilities  to  honor,  praise,  and  obey 
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him.  I  accept  the  Bible  because  it 
teaches  me  how  to  develop  within 
me  the  noble,  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true.  It  gives  me  examples 
of  Grod's  loving  kindness  and  tender 
mercy  towards  his  children.  But 
more  and  more,  as  I  grow  older,  I  feel 
to  rep)eat  the  prayer  of  the  disciple 
who  said:  **Lord  teach  us  to  pray," 
More  and  more  do  I  recognize  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  **men 
ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to 
faint."  More  and  more  do  I  feel  the 
imp>ortance  of  the  advice  to  ''Pray 
without  ceasing.  In  every  thing  give 
thanks;"  and  more  and  more  do  I 
resolve  with  the  Psalmist,  **Evening, 


and  morning,  and  at  noon  will  I  pray.'^ 
I  might  relate  countless  instances 
of  special  answer  to  prayer,  and  tell 
you  of  my  own  sweet  and  blissful  ex- 
perience at  the  altar,  but  only  those 
who  have  fondly  lingered  at  that 
perennial  spring  of  life-giving  water 
could  appreciate  it,  and  such  do  not 
need  it;  so  I  forbear.  Read  the 
Record,  and  remember  that  he  who 
caused  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to 
hear,  the  lame  to  leap  as  a  hart,  he 
who  walked  and  talked  with  men  lives 
and  reigns  in  heaven  today,  un- 
changed in  purpose,  unchanged  in 
love,  his  ways  one  eternal  round. 
**Hear  ye  him." 
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NEVER  think  the  loving.  God 
created  you  to  be  wretched. 
Does  a  mother  bend  over  the 
cradle  of  her  baby  to  plot  and  plan 
how  to  render  its  life  most  miserable? 
Does  a  housewife  study  the  best 
methods  to  make  her  bread  sour,  and 
hard,  and  unfit  to  eat?  Does  a  gar- 
dener plan  to  prune  his  roses  so  that 
they  shall  not  bloom,  or  a  journeyman 
to  turn  out  work  unfit  for  use?  No  more 
does  Providence  plot  and  plan  our 
misery.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  destiny  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us  was  meant  to  be  like  the 
perfect  vase  some  great  designer  con- 
ceived in  all  its  harmonious  beauty. 
But  along  comes  a  clumsy  artisan,  ' 
who  gives  the  wrong  turn  to  the 
wheel  and  spoils  the  shape;  and  an- 
other replaces  the  fine  curve  of  the 
original  with  a  common  spout;  and 
another  sets  it  on  a  pedestal  of  delf ; 
and  another  alloys  its  gold  with  baser 
metatls;  and  still  another  retints  the 
colors  that  were  pure  and  delicate  as 
the  dawn,  with  a  jumble  of  bilious 
greens  and  rampant  reds,  so  that 
when  the  vase  is  completed  it  is  no 
more  like  the  original  design  than  a 
man  at  forty  is  like  the  baby  he  was 
in  his  cradle.  The  Creator  is  no  more 
responsible  for  the  wreck  we  make  of 
our  lives  than  the  great  Raphael 
would  be  for  a  dream  of  his  adorable 


genius  wrought  out  by  the  hands  of  a 
bungler. 

Here  is  a  eamelia-bud,  all  ready  to 
blow.  Within  the  folded  cream-white 
calyx  lies  the  promise  of  a  perfect 
flower.  The  soft  winds  awaken  it 
with  their  noiseless  touch,  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain  woo  and  entreat  it,  the 
skies  drop  messages  of  cheer,  and  the 
dew  pours  high  a  crystal  chalice  to 
its  health.  Anon  it  opens,  and  like 
the  splendor  of  the  white  moon  seen 
through  reaches  of  the  azure  night, 
the  marvel  of  its  perfect  beauty  stands 
revealed.  It  lives,  and  droops,  and 
dies,  a  perfect  flower— an  unhindered 
consummation  of  Nature's  purpose. 
As  perfect  in  its  way  as  the  creation 
of  a  world  or  the  launch  of  a  star,  it 
fulfills  the  thought  that  conceived  and 
created  it.  Could  the  soul  of  man  be 
so  unmolested  in  its  flowering,  what 
consummation  within  the  range  of 
finite  imagination  could  be  more 
glorious!  But  the  trouble  with  this 
divine  camelia-bud  which  develops 
and  blossoms  in  the  human  soul  is, 
that  it  is  not  left  to  cast  the  whiteness 
of  its  flower  amid  the  sweet  and  holy 
influences  of  Divine  intention.  Ten 
thousand  evil  influences  are  at  work 
to  pull  the  flower  apart  and  waste  its 
perfume  prematurely.  Heredity 
blights  it  in  the  germ,  and  meddling 
and  unskillful  nurture  is  busy  with 
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the  first  shoot  of  its  tender  stalk. 
What  the  camelia  would  be  if  a 
poisonous  insect  should  sting  it  in 
the  first  blow,  and  a  savage  should 
tomahawk  its  head  off  the  instant  it 
showed  above  the  uplifted  circlet  of 
its  leaves,  is  the  chance  for  the  soul 
of  a  man  born  into  life  with  the  taint 
of  heredity  and  the  environment  of 
evil  circumstances. 

I  do  not  wonder  so  much  that  so 
few  people  blossom  into  sunny  old 
age  and  drop  the  unsullied  petals  of 
their  lives  at  last  like  overripe  roses 
in  the  wind,  as  I  wonder  that  one- 
half  of  humanity  ever  shows  a  leaf  or 
unfolds  a  bud.  Look  at  the  bestial 
fathers  and  the  idiotic  mothers  who 
have  children.  Look  at  the  little  ones 
thrown  into  the  streets,  like  trouble- 
some kittens,  to  absorb  the  streets' 
noisomeness,  as  sponges  soak  up  the 
Impure  water  in  which  they  lie.  Look 


at  the  injudicious  and  ignorant 
methods  of  diet  and  training.  See 
how  silly  parents  spoil  their  children, 
and  cruel  parents  abuse  them,  and 
foolish  parents  indulge,  and  worry, 
and  nag  them,  and  then  wonder  if  you 
can,  that  the  tree  of  life  does  not  hang 
full  of  blossoms  like  a  crab  apple  tree 
in  a  sunny  meadow! 

God  meant  us  for  music  boxes,  but 
what  music  box  will  run  for  for  three- 
score years  if  you  cram  it  full  of  dust, 
and  rust  its  delicate  strings,  and  let 
broods  of  rats  nest  within  it,  and  fling 
it  against  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
dance  on  it  with  cowhide  boots?  If 
an  instrument  subjected  to  such  treat- 
ment pipes  out  a  feeble  note  once  in 
five  years,  uncover  your  head  when 
you  hear  it,  for  it  is  the  original  angel 
within  the  mechanism  which  nothing 
can  kill! 

—Selected. 
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Badend  and  f^oodend  are  rival  towns, 

As  wide  as  the  world  asunder; 
And  yet  they're  as  close,  in  a  certain  way, 

As  the  lid  to  the  eye  that's  under. 
Close  as  the  feet  to  the  way  they  tread, 

Or  the  deed  to  the  thought  hehind  it, 
Close  as  the  breath  to  the  "No"  we  said. 

Or  the  cup  to  the  wine  that  lined  it. 

For  the  roads  that  end  in  these  rival  towns, 

In  their  far-away  beginning 
Stand  side  by  side,  and  they  each  invite, 

With  a  goal  that  seems  worth  winning: 
Love  and  light  on  the  road  to  the  right, 

And  gold  and  fame  on  the  other; 
The  **sight  of  the  eyes"  and  the  **heart's  de- 
light," 

Or  this  world  laid  down  for  another. 

Some  say  that  there  isn't  a  sign  to  show 

The  place  where  these  two  roads  sever; 
That  it's  only  a  chance  which  way  men  go, 

And  chance  sets  the  seal  forever; 
That  there's  no  more  trail,  for  the  eye  to  see. 

Than  the  trail  of  the  fish  in  the  river; 
That  it's  chance  what  the  way  and  the  end 
will  be, 

And  chance  will  destroy  or  deliver. 


But  others  have  said  that  a  guide-post  stands 

As  a  sign  of  the  road's  dividing, 
And  to  right  and  to  left  two  pointing  hands 

Are  stretched  for  the  stranger's  guiding. 
So  fair  and  white  is  the  hand  to  the  right, 

That  we  know  it  as  the  mother's. 
Which  laid  on  our  head  when  we  knelt  at 
night. 

And  prayed  for  ourselves  and  others. 

But  the  hand  to  the  left  seems  to  be  our  own, 

Stretched  out  to  the  things  forbidden. 
While  the  selfish  fingers  seem  stifiFer  grown 

Since  the  day  when  they  first  were  chidden. 
And  some  have  said  they  could  see  the  stain, 

On  that  hand  so  cold  and  elfish. 
Of  the  self  of  the  world,  from  the  sin  of  Cain 

To  the  latest  sin  that's  selfish. 

But  the  wisest  man,  'tis  agreed,  can't  say 

Where  our  road  will  diverge  for  another, 
He  can  only  turn  in  his  heart,  and  pray 

To  the  wiser  elder  brother. 
And  remember  the  eyes  never  closed  in  sleep. 

And  the  tears  that  for  human  loss  flowed, 
And  plead  with  the  wisest  our  feet  to  keep 

When  they  come  to  the  character  cross- 
road. 

— E.  G.  Chevertoiu 
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Ther£  never  should  be  antagonism  between 
religion  and  science;  there  cannot  be  between 
the  hig^her  conception  of  religion  and  true 
science.  Whatever  errors  may  be  mingled 
with  religion  weaken  it,  tarnish  it,  obscure 
its  luster  and  beauty. 

Science  is  a  revelation  of  truth,  classified, 
demonstrated,  and  impregnable.  Therefore 
it  will  stand  though  opposed  by  all  the  world. 
Religion  is  supposed  to  be  truth,  though  not 
susceptible  of  the  kind  of  proof  which 
demonstrates  scientific  truth.  All  admit 
that  truth  will  stand,  cannot  be  overthrown. 

Whom  love  of  God  had  blessed 

And  lo !  Ben  Ahdem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

THE  truths  of  religion  cannot  be 
shaken  by  the  truths  of  science 
or  by  anything  else.  The 
truths  of  science  cannot  be  shaken  by 
the  truths  of  religion  or  by  anything 
else.  Therefore,  they  must  harmo- 
nize, and  may  be  a  mutual  help. 

Any  fear  that  the  development  of 
science  may  weaken  religion  only 
shows  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
truths  of  religion.  If  it  has  truth  for 
its  foundation  and  superstructure,  it 
is  as  impregnable  as  science.  That 
it  has,  I  freely  admit.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  loaded  with  errors  and 
excrescences,  and  is  not  yet  freed 
from  all  of  them.  These  errors  and 
excrescences  science  has  been  and  is 
now  slowly  eliminating,  for  which  all 
lovers  of  pure  religion  should  be 
thankful  and  should  extend  to  science 
a  friendly  and  helping  hand. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church  it 
held  that  the  earth  was  the  center  of 
the  universe,  and  that  the  sun.  moon, 
and  stars  revolved  around  it.  To  dis- 
believe this  doctrine  was  a  denial  of 
the  plain  teaching  of  the  Bible,  rank 
heresy.  And  for  teaching  this  view 
of  the  physical  universe  Galileo  was 
imprisoned,  compelled  to  recant  or 
suffer  death.  The  truth,  however, 
was  demonstrated;  the  religious  world 
was  compelled  to  accept  it.  Did  this 
weaken  religion?  Not  at  all.  Though 
defeated  in  the  contest,  it  came  out 
stronger  and  brighter  than  it  was  be- 
fore.    Why?    Because,  without  losing 


one  truth,  it  abandoned  an  error  which 
was  a  source  of  weakness.  It  made  a 
long  step  in  advance,  and  rose  to  a 
higher  level,  for  which  it  is  to-day 
indebted  to  science. 

Years  ago  lunatics  were  regarded 
as  persons  possessed  by  devils,  and 
were  subjected  to  most  cruel  and 
barbarous  treatment.  Epileptics  were 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Lepers 
were  thought  to  be  cursed  of  Grod, 
and  were  treated  accordingly.  This 
was  not  only  a  popular  belief,  but  it 
was  the  belief  of  the  whole  Christian 
world,  and  taught  by  the  church;  and 
the  poor  unfortunate  suffered  the  con- 
sequences of  this  dreadful  error.  If 
anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  history  of  that  time  in  relation  to 
the  treatment  of  those  afflicted  human 
beings,  he  will  be  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment  and  horror.  Science 
demonstrated  that  lunacy,  epilepsy, 
leprosy,  and  all  other  diseases  arise 
from  natural  causes,  and  that  their 
unfortunate  victims  are  to  be  pitied, 
not  blamed.  Science  revealed  this 
very  important  truth  and  established  it. 
In  relation  to  suffering  humanity,  it 
revolutionized  the  teachings  and  ac- 
tions of  the  church,  the  Christian 
world.  And  be  it  said  to  the  everlast- 
ing credit  of  the  church  that,  instead 
of  casting  out,  persecuting,  and  tor- 
turing the  most  unfortunate  of  the 
human  race,  as  of  yore,  it  is  now  fore- 
most in  establishing  hospitals  and 
asylums  for  their  relief. 

Did  this  triumph  of  science  weaken 
the  church?  Did  this  revolution  in 
the  views  of  the  religious  world 
weaken  religion?  By  no  means. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  removed 
from  it  a  dark  stain,  a  dreadful  super- 
stition, and  infused  into  it  a  spirit  of 
kindness  and  love  which  adds  im- 
measurably to  its  strength. 

When  the  world  was  devastated  by 
plagues,  the  church  ordered  fasting 
and  prayers  for  the  relief  of  the  dying 
people.  The  plagues  went  on,  carry- 
ing off  men,  women,  and  children  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  At  one 
time,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  fifty 
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millions  of  people  were  swept  away 
by  plagues  in  Europe  alone.  All 
manner  and  kinds  of  prayers  and 
religious  exercises  were  resorted  to, 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Deity  and 
save  the  panic-stricken  people;  but 
the  plague  went  on  until  it  exhausted 
itself,  and  in  many  places  exhausted 
the  people,  leaving:  only  a  few  mourn- 
ers in  a  waste  and  desolate  country. 
Again  it  would  reappear,  first  in  one 
place  and  then  another,  repeating:  and 
repeating  itself.  The  church  believed 
and  taught  that  it  was  a  curse  sent  by 
an  angry  God  as  a  punishment  for  the 
wickedness  of  men. 

Science  demonstrated  that  plagues 
arise  from  natural  causes,  and,  to 
stay  or  avert  them,  these  causes  must 
be  removed.  The  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  of  life  and  the  revela- 
tion of  them  to  the  people,  with  the 
consequent  improvement  in  our  mode 
of  living,  feeding,  clothing,  housing, 
and  the  sanitation  of  cities,  are  re- 
moving the  causes  of  plagues,  are 
starving  them  out,  and  will,  as  these 
laws  are  more  perfectly  known  and 
obej^ed,  not  only  banish  all  plagues 
from  the  earth,  but  reduce  all  sickness 
and  pain  to  a  minimum  and  enable  the 
human  race  to  attain  to  ripe  old  age. 
It  has  already  len^rthened  the  aver- 
age life  of  man  in  Europe  and  America 
from  about  twenty- eight  to  over  forty- 
three  years. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  great  work 
of  science  which  has  weakened  the 
foundation  or  superstructure  of  re- 
ligion? Has  it  not  rather  lifted  it  to 
a  higher  plane  and  enabled  the  re- 
ligious world  to  see  that  God  governs 
the  world  by  law,  and  that  his  laws 
are  irrevocable,  inexorable? 

When  the  science  of  geology  un- 
folded and  translated  the  records  of 
the  rocks,  it  was  seen  that  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  earth,  instead  of  being 
six  thousand  years,  ran  back  through 
a9ons  of  time,  and  that  man  had  been 
upon  it  for  at  least  millions  of  years. 

This  statement  at  first  startled  and 
shocked  the  religious  world;  for  did 
not  Moses  say  **In  six  days  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth"?  Man 
was  included  in  this  creation;  and 
does  not  his  genealocry,  as  given  in 
the  sacred  and  inspired  book,  bring 


this  great  event  to  about  six  thousand 
years?  This  new  view  of  the  crea- 
tion and  the  antiquity  of  man  was  re- 
garded as  a  monstrous  heresy.  Its 
advocates  were  not  given  to  the  in- 
quisition nor  burned  at  the  stake, 
only  because  that  day  had  passed. 
But  they  were  branded  as  infidels, 
enemies  of  God,  and  ruled  outside  the 
pale  of  Christianity.  But  they  bad 
everlasting  truth  on  their  side,  and  it 
prevailed. 

When  it  became  so  palpable  that 
even  the  plain  text  of  Moses  was 
forced  to  give  way  before  it,  another 
great  truth  dawned  upon  the  Christian 
world;  that  truth  was  that  not  the 
letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  word,  was 
inspired.  And  a  further  great  truth 
was  revealed, — that  the  will  of  Grod 
coming  through  imperfect  mediums 
might  be  imperfectly  expriessed  and 
imperfectly  understood,  and  that  the 
truth  must  be  sought  out  and  harmon- 
ize with  the  revelation  made  through 
the  physical  universe. 

All  thinking  minds  must  admit  that 
a  revelation  of  truth  from  one  source 
is  as  sacred  and  as  binding  as  a  revela- 
tion of  truth  from  any  other  source, 
and  that  God  cannot  reveal  truth  from 
one  source  which  will  conflict  with 
truth  revealed  from  any  other  source, 
and,  if  two  apparent  truths  clash,  one 
or  the  other  is  not  truth.  Now  that 
science  has  demonstrated  these  great 
truths,  and  the  church  has  adopted 
them,  it  is  evident  that  it  stands  on  a 
higher  plane  than  it  did  before,  and  is 
less  vulnerable,  and  therefore  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  science. 

The  more  truth  any  cause  possesses 
and  the  less  error  it  embraces,  the 
stronger  it  is;  for  truth  is  stronger 
than  error.  And,  depend  upon  it,  any 
truth  the  church  rejects  its  opponents 
will  seize  hold  of,  and  wield  against  it 
as  one  of  their  strongest  weapons. 

Contrast  Judaism  as  held  by  the 
Jews  of  Europe  and  America  with 
Judaism  as  held  by  the  Abyssini- 
ans.  They  both  have  the  same  Bible, 
the  same  written  word,  and  they  both 
read  it;  but  the  religious  conceptions 
of  the  enlightened  Jews  of  this  coun- 
try are  as  much  purer,  as  far  above 
the  conceptions  of  the  Abyssinians,  as 
the  civilization  of  this  country  is  above 
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the  civilization— or,  rather,  barbar- 
ism—of that.  What  makes  the  differ- 
ence? It  is  the  light  of  science  with 
all  its  revelations,  which  also  shines 
upon  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  writ- 
ten word  and  brings  out  its  hidden 
meaning,  draws  men  from  the  letter 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  from  the 
grosser  conception  of  the  Divine  Mind 
and  will  to  the  more  refined,  elevat- 
ing, and  ennobling  views. 

Every  step  that  science  has  made 
in  advance  leads  the  church  a  step 
higher.  Evpry  nf^w  truth  which  it 
discovers  and  unfolds  to  the  world 
adds  lustre  to  religion.  Every  law  of 
the  physical  universe  which  science 
demonstrates  adds  to  the  sum  of  our 
reverence  for  its  Creator. 

You  may  say  that  to  the  higher  and 
purer  conceptions  of  religion  other 
influences  have  contributed,— as  art, 
literature,  the  general  refining  and 
elevating  effects  of  a  higher  order  of 
civilization,— that  these  have  quick- 
ened the  thought  of  the  age  and 
awakened  the  world  into  new  life  and 
activity,  and  by  increased  knowledge 
have  broadened  the  views  of  mankind 
in  religion  as  in  all  other  things. 
This  is  true;  but  science  is  at  the  bot- 
tom, is  the  father  of  all  this.  It  is 
especially  true  in  relation  to  the  arts, 
mechanics,  the  professions,  and  the 
government.  These  cannot  make  one 
step  beyond  the  condition  of  science 
at  any  time,  in  any  age.  Science  has 
built  the  great  steamers  which  plough 
the  ocean,  ihe  railroads  which  span 
the  continent,  the  telegraph  which 
annihilates  time  and  joins  the  ends  of 
the  earth  together.  Science  has 
rendered  it  possible  to  link  the  whole 
human  race  into  one  family,  varied, 
of  course,  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
vary,  yet  one  great  brotherhood. 
The  light  of  science  is  beaming  on  all 
departments  of  the  world;  and,  as  it 
brightens,  darkness  vanishes,  and 
with  it  its  children,  ignorance,  super- 
stition, bigotry,  and  cruelty. 

Science  bears  the  same  relation  to 
all  other  religions  that  it  does  to 
Christianity.  The  study  of  the  phy- 
sical universe  unfolds  to  the  mind  a 
series  of  harmonies  and  beauty.  A 
knowledge  of  this  necessarily  leads  to 
the  contemplation  of  a  Creator  who 


embodies  in  himself  the  essence  of 
harmony  and  beauty.  Such  a  concep- 
tion of  the  Deity  precludes  all  ideas 
of  anything  low  or  grovelling  in  his 
nature.  In  all  religions  alike  the  evo- 
lution of  religious  thought  follows, 
but  cannot  precede,  the  evolution  of 
knowledge. 

Faith  is  an  important  element  in  re- 
ligion, but  in  science  it  has  no  place 
whatever.  Beyond  the  utmost  limits 
of  positive  knowledge,  faith  comes  in 
legitimately;  but  this  side  of  that  line 
it  has  no  place.  Anything  which  we 
know,  and  can  demonstrate  is  a  matter 
of  knowledge,  not  of  faith.  We  may 
believe  a  thing  to  be  true,  but  have  no 
positive  knowledge  that  it  is  so,— at 
least,  not  be  able  to  demonstrate  that 
knowledge  to  others,  —  and  no  one 
may  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so: 
here  we  have  faith,  and  properly  so. 
There  are  many  things  which  we  be- 
lieve, have  faith  in,  but  cannot  prove. 
Because  we  cannot  prove  a  thing,  be- 
cause we  cannot  understand  it,  because 
we  cannot  explain  it,  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  discard  it  as  false.  Faith 
in  such  matters  has  a  wide  field.  But 
any  statements  or  propositions  which 
are  clearly  contrary  to  reason  or 
known  facts  are  not  subjects  of  legiti- 
mate faith,  and  must  be  discarded  as 
false. 

We  are  told  we  must  not  trust  hu- 
man reason.  But,  when  we  discard 
human  reason,  we  discard  everything. 
We  are  then  like  a  ship  at  sea  without 
rudder  or  compass.  It  is  only  by  hu- 
man reason  we  can  distinguish  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false.  Human 
reason,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  Divine 
Reason.  There  is  not  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference except  in  degree. 

Science  has  done  much  for  religion 
by  demonstrating  some  of  its  former 
articles  of  faith  to  be  untenable,  con- 
trary to  reason  and  established  law. 
There  are  still  things  in  the  Christian 
faith  which  are  in  process  of  elimina- 
tion,—things  which  are  incongruous 
and  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
thinking  and  intelligent  men.  As  the 
light  of  truth  illuminates  the  world, 
and  men  see  more  clearly,  these 
things  will  vanish,  and  men  will  won- 
der that  they  were  ever  held  to  be 
cardinal  doctrines  and  implicitly  be- 
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lieved    in    as    essential    elements   of 
Christianity. 

But  this  process  of  elimination  is 
slow,  and  it  is  better  to  exercise  pa- 
tience than  to  attempt  to  remove  them 
prematurely,  and  thereby  do  violence 
to  the  whole  body.  When  a  bone  is 
diseased,  the  wise  surgeon  waits  until 
it  can  be  removed  without  injury  to 
the  adjacent  healthy  tissue. 

These  points  I  will  not  specify,  as 
it  might  give  offence  to  some  and 
might  not  benefit  anyone. 

Science  does  not  antagonize  faith. 
Each  has  its  own  field,  and  a  broad 
field  it  is;  they  can  and  ought  to  move 
on  harmoniously.  All  bitterness  and 
jarring  arise  from  prejudice,  misun- 
derstanding, or  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  advocates  of  one  or  the  other  or 
of  both. 

Religion  is  naturally  conservative, 
while  science  is  progressive,  radical. 
Religion  is  founded  on  revelation  sup- 
posed to  be  miraculous,  no  account 
being  taken  of  the  continued  revela- 
tions of  truth  by  science;  and  it  is 
held  thiit  revealed  truth  is  the  same 
today,  tomorrow,  and  forever.  So 
it  is.  But,  as  I  said  before,  our  un- 
derstanding of  revelation  is  imperfect. 
Besides,  but  a  few  drops  of  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  have  ever  been  vouch- 
safed to  us.  All  this  is  evident  from 
the  multitude  of  sects  which  hold  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  meaning  of  the 
same  text;  and  each  one  is  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  has  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  revealed  word,  and 
that  all  the  rest  are  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  so-called 
scientists  sneer  at  religion,  and 
thereby  give  offence  to  religious  peo- 
ple. True  scientists  are  modest,  and 
many  of  t^em  religious;  but,  when 
they  bring  to  light  a  new  truth  and 
demonstrate  it,  if  this  truth  conflicts 
with  any  part  of  the  Christian  faith 
as  religious  people  have  been  taught 
to  believe  it,  they  (the  religious  peo- 
ple) are  shocked  and  slow  to  admit 
that  they  have  been  wrong,  especially 
so  if  it  is  an  old  and  established  doc- 
trine of  the  church.  Again,  a  great 
mistake  which  religionists  make  is  the 
belief  that  God's  revelation  to  man 
was  completed  ages  ago,  while  the 
fact  is  his  revelation  is  only  begun,  is 


now  going  on,  and  will  continue  down 
the  ages  to  come,  shedding  a  clearer 
and  brighter  light  into  the  world  as 
long  as  man  will  search  for  and  re- 
ceive it. 

People  talk  about  the  creation  of 
the  world  as  if  it  were  a  thing  long 
past,  when,  in  fact,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  it.  Creation,  or  evolution, 
which  is  the  same,  is  going  on  today 
as  rapidly  as  it  ever  did,  silently,  but 
continuously  and  surely  changing  the 
earth's  surface,  evolving  new  forms, 
changing  the  old,  and  revolutionizing 
all  things.  So  it  is  in  the  scientific 
and  the  religious  world.  The  evolu- 
tion of  thought,  of  truth,  is  going  on 
continually.  And,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  fountain  is  inexhaustible,  we 
cannot  even  conjecture  what  is  in 
store  for  the  world  in  the  far  future. 

As  in  the  physical  world,  so  in  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  there  are 
apparent  retrogressions;  but  the  gen- 
eral and  irresistible  tendency  is  onward 
and  upward.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  standing  still;  and  the  man  or  the 
organization,  be  it  secular  or  religious, 
which  sets  its  face  against  the  great 
moving  tide,  will  be  buried  so  deep 
that  the  resurrection  can  never  reveal 
its  remains. 

New  revelations  do  not  ordinarily 
come  in  the  way  people  expect;  hence 
they  are  usually  rejected.  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  come  in  the  way  the 
Jews  expected;  therefore,  they  did 
not  believe  in  him.  They  rejected 
him  and  his  teachings,  and  crucified 
him;  and  all  his  apostles  except  one 
suffered  martyrdom. 

The  poor  chemist,  working  in  his 
laboratory;  the  poor  carpenter,  as 
Jesus  Christ  was;  the  obscure  geolo- 
gist, delving  among  the  rocks  in  the 
wilderness;  the  imknown  astronomer, 
laboring  in  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night  with  the  problems  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies;  the  untiring  physician, 
searching  out  the  laws  which  govern 
life  and  the  means  for  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  humanity;  the  archaeolo- 
gist, investigating  the  mysteries  of  the 
race  of  man,  past  and  present;  the 
true  statesman,  laboring  to  solve  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  problems, — how 
to  best  govern  men  and  nations,— 
these  and  such  as  these  are  revealing 
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new,  heretofore  unknown  truths;  and 
it  is  to  this  source  the  world  must 
look  for  all  future  revelation. 

Whether  there  has  ever  been  any 
miraculous  revelation  of  truth  or  not 
I  neither  afl&rm  nor  deny,  but  I  do  say 
that  the  great  mass  of  knowledge, 
both  secular  and  religious  has  been 

Pboria,  Ulinois. 


revealed  through  and  by  purely  hu- 
man agency,  by  a  natural  and  not  su- 
pernatural process;  and,  whatever 
may  have  occurred  in  the  past,  we 
have  now  no  reason  to  look  for  or  ex- 
pect further  revelation  through  any 
other  source. 


IT  CAME   DPON  THE  MIDNIGHT  CLEAR. 


It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorioud  song  of  old, 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth, 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold: 
"Peace  on  the  earth,  good  will  to  men, 

From  heaven's  all-gracious  King." 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay 

To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  come 

With  peaceful  wings  unfurled; 
And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 

0*er  all  the  weary  world: 
Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 

They  bend  on  hovering  wing, 
And  ever  o'er  its  Babel  sounds 

The  blessed  angels  sing. 

But  with  the  woes  of  sin  and  strife 

The  world  has  suffered  long; 
Beneath  the  angel-strain  have  rolled 

Two  thousand  years  of  wrong; 


And  man,  at  war  with  man,  hears  not 
The  love  song  which  they  bring: 

O  hush  the  noise,  ye  men  of  strife, 
And  hear  the  angels  9ing! 

And  ye,  beneath  life's  crushing  load 

Whose  forms  are  bending  low, 
Who  toil  along  the  climbing  way, 

With  painful  steps  and  slow, — 
Look  now;  for  glad  and  golden  houra 

Ck)me  swiftly  on  the  wing: 
O  rest  beside  the  weary  road. 

And  hear  the  angels  sing! 

For,  lo!  the  days  dfe  hastening  on 

By  prophet  bards  foretold. 
When  with  the  ever-circling  years 

Comes  round  the  age  of  gold: 
When  peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 

Its  ancient  splendors  fling. 
And  the  whole  world  give  back  the  song 

Which  now  the  angels  sing. 

— Edmand  Hamilton  Sears,  I860.. 


BLESSED  BE  DRUDGERY. 


DALE  OWEN  in  his  autobiography 
told  the  story  of  a  foot-loose 
man  ruined  by  his  happy  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  his  father's  friend, 
one  born  to  princely  fortune,  educated 
with  the  best,  married  happily,  with 
children  growing  up  around  him.  All 
that  health,  and  wealth,  and  leisure, 
and  taste  could  give  were  his.  Robert 
Owen,  an  incessant  worker,  once 
went  to  spend  a  rare  rest  moment 
with  him  at  his  country  seat,  one  of 
the  great  English  parks.  To  the 
tired  man,  who  had  earned  the  peace, 
the  quiet  days  seemed  perfect,  and  at 
last  he  said  to  his  host:  **I  have 
been  thinking  that,  if  I  ever  met  a 


man  who  had  nothing  to  desire,  you 
must  be  he;  are  you  not  completely 
happy?''  The  answer  came:  **Happy! 
Ah,  Mr.  Owen  I  committed  one  fatal 
error  in  my  youth,  and  dearly  have  I 
paid  for  it!  I  started  in  life  with- 
out an  object,  almost  without  an 
ambition.  I  said  to  myself:  *I 
have  all  that  I  see  others  contending 
for;  why  should  I  struggle?'  I  knew 
not  the  curse  that  lights  on  those  who 
have  never  to  struggle  for  anything. 
I  ought  to  have  created  for  myself 
some  definite  pursuit,  no  matter 
what,  so  that  there  would  be  some- 
thing to  labor  for  and  to  overcome. 
Then    I    might   have    been    happy." 
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HOW  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL. 


Said  Owen  to  him:  **Come  and  spend 
a  month  with  me  at  Braxfield.  You 
have  a  larger  share  in  the  mills  than 
any  of  us  partners.  Come  and  see  for 
yourself  what  has  been  done  for  the 
work-people  there  and  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  give  me  your  aid."  **It  is 
too  late,"  was  the  reply;  **the  power 
is  gone.  Habits  are  become  chains. 
You  can  work  and  do  good;  but  for 


me,  in  all  the  profitless  years  gone  by, 
I  seek  vainly  for  something  to  remem- 
ber with  pride,  or  even  to  dwell  on 
with  satisfaction.  I  have  thrown 
away  a  life."  And  he  had  only  one 
life  in  this  world  to  lose.  Again 
then,  I  say,  let  us  sing  a  hallelujah 
and  make  a  fresh  beatitude.  Blessed 
be  drudgery!  It  is  the  one  thing  we 
cannot  spare. 

—Rev.  Wm.  C.  Gaunett. 


HE  LEADS  US. 


He  leads  us  on 

Through  all  the  unquiet  years; 
Past  all  our  dreamlajid  hopes,  and  doubts, 

and  fears, 
He  guides  our  steps.     Through  all  the  tan- 
gled maze 
Of  sin,  of  sorrow,  and  overclouded  days, 
We  know  His  will  is  done; 
And  still  he  leads  us  on. 


And  he  at  last — 

After  the  weary  strife, 
After  the  restless  fever  we  call  life, 
After  the  dreariness,  the  aching  pain, 
The  wayward  struggles,  which  have  proved 
in  vain — 

After  our  tolls  are  past, 

Will  give  us  rest  at  last. 

— Anonymooa^ 


HOW  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL. 


^^Make  thy  life  a  rosary  fair: 
Let  each  thought  and  deed 
Be  a  golden  bead 
Marking  a  living  prayer." 

IT  is  wonderful  how  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  springs  spontaneously 
in  the  heart  of  every  girl  in  her 
right  senses.  I  doubt  if  ever  there 
was  a  girl  who  did*  not  long  to  pos- 
sess beauty,  who  did  not  study  her 
own  face  to  see  if  the  germ  of  beauty 
did  not  lurk  there. 

Each  one  found  her  answer,  and 
some  not  what  they  hoped  for;  but 
perhaps  they  did  not  see  the  hidden 
graces  that  yet  may  transform  the 
plain  face,  and  make  it  beautiful. 

It  is  better  to  be  very  homely,  girls, 
than  vain;  a  lovely  spirit  shown  in  all 
the  little  duties  of  life  is  better  than 
beauty  of  form  and  face  only. 

These  two  kinds  of  beauty  should 
go  hand  in  hand.  One  cannot  possess 
a  loving  heart,  a  true  spirit,  and  an 
alert  mind,  and  not,  in  some  way, 
have  their  impress  written  upon  the 
face. 

Your  nose  may  be  pug,  irretrieva- 


bly so,  your  mouth  large,  your  eyes 
not  the  color  or  size  you  wish, 
or  be  at  cross  purposes  with  each 
other;  but  you  can  be  so  kind  and 
gentle,  so  willing  to  help  all  about 
you,  that  nobody  could  describe  you 
as  homely. 

I  will  tell  you  a  secret;  for  all  do 
not  know  it.  or  they  would  live  up  to 
it  better.  If  you  are  really  loving- 
hearted  (not  gushing  or  insipid),  you 
open  out  such  a  broad  scope  for  life 
that  others  forget,  and  you  forget 
yourself  that  you  are  plain. 

If  there  is  a  mother  to  see  you  live 
this  beautiful  life,  she  will  be  prouder 
of  you  than  she  would  be  of  the  fairest 
daughter  whose  face,  though  beauti- 
ful, was  written  all  over  with  the 
marring  lines  of  selfishness. 

GIRL  FRIENDSHIPS. 

If  there  is  no  mother  to  smile  ap- 
proval, if  there  isn't  any  real  home,  if 
you  are  a  working  girl  without  either, 
then  it  is  very  sad.  To  be  motherless 
and  homeless    is    pitiful.     I    cannot 
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bear  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  yet  if  there 
is  no  one  to  care  for  and  protect  you, 
there  is  the  more  reason  for  you  to  be 
ivatchf ul  over  yourself. 

Be  careful  about  your  young  men 
companions,  and  choose  some  girl  of 
your  own  age,  and  in  your  own  station 
in  life,  who  needs  just  what  you  dc, — 
some  one  to  think  of  and  care  for. 

Some  make  light  of  girl  friendships 
and  girl  confidantes,  but  for  a  girl 
who  has  neither  mother  nor  sister  to 
confide  in,  a  worthy  girl  friend  is  a 
source  of  great  comfort,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  unconscious  means  of 
keeping  her  in  right  paths. 

HELPFULNESS. 

**I  slept  and  dreamed  that  life  was  beauty; 
I  waked  and  found  that  life  was  duty." 

In  studying  girls,  I  am  often  much 
surprised  how  little  useful  service 
they  render  their  mothers;    and  this. 


for  every  girl  in  her  own  home,  ought 
to  be  her  first  duty 

If,  as  it  must  be  in  so  many  homes 
where  our  magazine  goes,  no  servants 
are  kept,  do  the  daughters  take  their 
share  of  the  household  tasks?  Do 
they  take  some  care  and  relieve  the 
mother  of  this  part  of  the  work? 
Sometimes  the  mother  is  to  blame,  if 
the  girls  are  not  helpful. 

One  mother  said  to  me,  **I  never 
taught  my  girls  to  work;  I  couldn't  be 
bothered  with  them."  Poor,  foolish 
mother!  she  debarred  herself  from  the 
delight  of  working  with  her  daugh- 
ters. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  most  girls  want  to 
do  right,  and  once  their  attention  is 
called  to  it,  they  will  not  only  share 
the  mother's  care,  but  brighten  up  the 
home  in  every  nook  and  corner  with 
their  tasteful  arrangement  of  furni- 
ture and  their  handiwork. 

— Households 


FLIRTING    WIVES. 
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some  good  and  thoughtful 
woman  who  died  fifty  years  ago 
could  return  to. this  world,  what 
would  most  astonish  her?  Doubtless, " 
says  Amelia  E.  Barr  in  the  January 
'*North  American,"  *4t  would  be  the 
^amazing  development  of  her  own  sex 
* — the  preaching,  lecturing,  profes- 
sional women,  and  especially  the 
women  who  make  marriage  the  cloak 
for  much  profitable  postnuptial  flirta- 
tion. A  good  woman  in  the  presence 
of  a  frivolous,  flirting  wife  feels  as  if 
a  law  of  nature  were  being  broken  be- 
fore her  eyes,  since  behind  the  wife 
stands  the  possible  mother,  and  the 
claims  of  family,  race,  and  caste,  as 
well  as  of  conjugal  honor,  are  all  in 
her  keeping. 

**Wife-errantry  is  now  as  common 
as  knight-errantry  once  was.  Young 
men  have  discovered  the  personal  ad- 
vantage and  safety  there  is  in  the 
society  of  another  man's  wife.  They 
practically  say.  Pools  marry  and  wise 
men  follow  their  wives.  For,  if  the 
husband  be  only  complacent,  it  is 
such  a  safe  thing  to  flirt  with  a  pretty 
wife.      Young   girls    are  dangerous, 


and  might  lure  them  into  matrimony. 

**The  question  is.  Can  married  women 
preserve  their  delicacy  of  thought  and 
nobleness  of  manner  throughout  the 
phasQS  of  a  recognized  flirtation? 
The  thing  is  impossible. 

* 'Setting  aside  the  wrong  done  to 
the  connubial  relation,  the  married 
flirt  is  the  most  subtle  enemy  to  the 
prospects  of  the  girls  in  her  set. 
The  timid  maiden  pales  and  subsides 
before  the  married  siren,  who  has  the 
audacity  and  charm  of  a  conscious  in- 
telligence. It  is  not  without  reason 
that  special  parties  have  come  into 
fashion  for  social  buds;  they  are  the 
sequence  of  the  predominance  of  mar- 
ried flirts,  with  whom  no  young  girl 
can  cope.  Much  of  the  forwardness 
of  the  present  young  girl  is  traceable 
to  the  necessity  forced  upon  her  by 
the  married  competitors.  Young  men 
go  to  married  women  for  advice  about 
the  girls  they  like,  and  their  fancies 
are  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  married 
flirt's  instinct  is  to  divest  all  other 
women  of  the  air  of  romance,  and 
points  out  their  faults  with  mockery 
and  pitiless  exactness. 
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WONDERS  OF  A  SPIDER'S  WEB. 


** Vanity  leads  to  flirting  in  the  first 
place,  but  grosser  motives  soon  follow. 
Love  of  money  and  luxury  leads  the 
flirt  to  levy  blackmail  in  the  shape  of 
jewels,  dinners,  etc.,  and  make  their 
fascinations  serviceable  to  her. 

•*Some  married  women  contend  that 
their  flirtations  are  absolutely  inno- 
cent friendships,  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  for  two  people  of  the  opposite 
sex  to  chant  together  the  litany  of  the 


church  of  Plato.  Another  class  scorn 
to  make  any  apology,  and  stand  upon 
their  right  to  as  much  liberty  as  the 
other  sex  enjoys.  The  relegation  of 
the  married  flirt  to  her  proper  duties 
is  within  the  power  of  society.  If  so- 
ciety frowned  on  wives  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  privileges  both  of 
young  girls  and  wives  the  custom 
would  soon  become  offensive." 

—Selected. 


WONDERS  OP  A  SPIDER'S  WEB. 


LOOK  closely  at  the  net  of  the 
diadem  garden  spider.  You 
will  recognize  the  creature  by 
the  gemlike  whitish  markings  on  the 
body,  and  the  dark  bands  and  spines 
on  the  legs.  Take  a  magnifying 
glass,  and  a  multitude  of  fine  globules 
may  be  traced  along  the  spiral 
threads.  These  constitute  a  series  of 
fastenings  by  which  the  circular  lines 
are  gummed  firmly  to  the  radiating 
threads.  The  number  of  these 
globules,  or  web- ties,  is  surprising,  a 
single  net  of  the  * 'diadem"  spider  hav- 
ing been  found  to  contain  above  87,000. 
A  large  web  of  this  kind  has  been 
calculated  to  contain  120,000  viscid 
globules.  Besides  the  radiating  and 
spiral  threads,  the  observer  will  not 
fail  to  notice  the  main  lines,  which 
extend  beyond  the  geometrical  work 
and  support  the  whole.  These  main 
threads  are  fastened  at  each  end  to 
leaves  or  twigs,  and  the  radiating 
lines  are  then  firmly  secured  to  these 
supports.  If  one  of  these  important 
lines  be  suddenly  broken,  the  beauti- 
ful geometrical  structure  will  collapse 
and  become  a  ruin.  The  whole  of 
such  a  net,  with  all  its  elaborate 
tracery  of  radiating  and  parallel  lines, 
with  its  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
points,  is  sometimes  produced  in  about 


forty  minutes.  A  web  over  a  cannon's 
mouth,  or  across  the  opening  in  the 
poor's  box,  is  therefore  no  proof  that 
either  has  been  long  disused.  The 
cannon  may  have  been  discharged 
yesterday,  and  yet  a  perfect  web  be 
over  its  mouth  this  morning.  The 
reader  will  not  forget  that  in  this 
short  time  the  spider  not  only  ar- 
ranges the  fine  geometrical  lines,  but 
also  spins  the  whole  from  his  own 
body.  Let  the  reader  examine  care- 
fully one  of  the  fine  threads,  and  then 
estimate  its  diameter.  Does  it  not 
seem  almost  impossible  to  express  in 
the  fraction  of  an  inch  the  thickness 
of  that  filmy  tissue?  But  the  fine  line 
is  not  a  single  one,  being  composed  of 
no  less  than  4.000  threads.  Some  of 
these  wonderfully  complex  lines  are 
themselves  so  fine  that  4,000,000* 
twisted  together  would  not  exceed  the 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  hair  from 
the  human  head.  Yet  each  one  of 
these  4,000,000  tissues  is  itself  com- 
posed of  4,000  single  threads.  The 
diameter,  therefore  of  one  simple 
thread  is  but  one  sixteen  thousand 
millionth  part  of  the  thickness  of  a 
human  hair.  If  such  a  statement 
seems  almost  incredible,  it  is  but  one 
of  the  many  mysteries  abounding  in 
the  lower  forms  of  life. 

— Cafsell's  Popular  Bduoator. 


It  costs  something  to  oare  for  a  child  aright;  but  it  pays  for  all  it  costs.  Said  a  wise 
matron  to  a  young  mother,  ''Never  think  that  you  are  doing  too  much  for  your  child. 
'  Never  think  that  you  may  be  denying  yourself  too  freely  In  order  to  give  yourself  to  the 
oare  of  your  child."  And  that  was  sound  advice.  There  Is  no  danger  of  overloving.  There 
is  no  danger  of  excessive  self-forgetfulness  In  behalf  of  those  for  whom  God  would  have  us 
live  and  die.— If.  Olay  TrumbuU, 
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SCULP  rOR  AT  WORK. 

^'As  the  ambitious  sculptor,  tireless,  lifts 
Chisel  and  hammer  to  the  block  at  hand. 
Before  my  half-formed  character  I  stand 
And  ply  the  shining  tools  of  mental  gifts.  *^ 

Tbebe  may  be  no  one  topic  of  deeper,  higher 
interest  than  the  work  of  training  the  young 
in  the  way  they  phould  go.  It  is  a  work  of 
paramoant  import  and  every  condition  ofha- 
man  life  attests  the  necessity  for  well-defined 
<x)n8idenition  of  this  question. 

The  world  is  deluged  with  attractions  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  many  minds  of  nameless  diver- 
sity gaze  and  go.  and  wander,  wonder  at, 
and  embrace  those  things  which  their 
jndgment,  good  or  bad,  weak  or  strong,  may 
determine  in  their  behalf. 

The  invisible,  adverse  forces  at  work  in  the 
world  are  of  an  intelligent  order  nhose  schemes 
are  well  carried  out,  alluring  the  youth  of  the 
land  by  means  of  every  conceivable  variety 
gotten  up  after  an  enticing  manner,  filled  with 
tempting,  charming,  winning  views  and  de- 
vices I 

The  work  of  fashioning  a  life  is  that  of  a  moral 
sculptor.  There  is  the  child  all  untutored,  un- 
trained. The  great,  bnpy  world  lies  spread  before 
it  as  a  vast  panorama,  looked  upon  but  not 
understood.  Here  enters  the  work  for  someone, 
the  forming  of  a  character,  the  shaping  of  men- 
tal propensities,  the  steering  of  the  vessel  of 
thought,  the  edu(*ation  of  the  senses.  Now  ap- 
ply chisel  and  hammer.  But  who  shall  do 
this?  An  unskilled  artist?  Grave  question; 
yet  how  many  look  upon  this  great  course  of 
action  with  but  little  concern? 

A  friend  writing  us  recently,  making  in- 
quiry about  our  society  with  a  view  to  organ- 
izing said:  "Our  young  people  need  some 
eocial  and  literary  pleasures  outside  of  preach- 
ing Hnd  prayer  meetings.  Nature  has  endowed 
our  boys  and  girls  in  such  a  wise  way  that 
they  mvM  have  youthful  pleasures  in  some 
shape,  and  if  we  do  not  find  these  things  for 
our  dear  boys  and  girls,  the  world  will  and 
upon  our  [parents']  shoulders  will  rest  the  cen- 
sure. Surely,  we  of  all  other  people,  can,  if 
we  but  try— make  our  religion  very  bright  and 
attractive  to  our  young  people  as  well  as  to 
eome  outside." 

That  is  it  precisely!    Now   for   a  class  of 


sculptors,  that  can  take  the  "half- formed  (?) 
character"  "and  ply  the  shining  tools  of  men- 
tal gifts."  Has  not  Z!on*s  Religio-Literary  So- 
ciety a  great  and  blessed  opportunity  in  this 
special  direction?  We  feel  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  welling  up  in  our  soul  as  we  pen  the 
words  of  "courage  for  the  frav"! 

Is  there  a  father  or  mother  in  Israel  who  has 
sons  and  daughters  who  can  refrain  from  a 
hearty  support  of  this  society  ?  Years  ago  we 
thought  of  the  young  and  of  a  department  for 
them  and  sought,  in  our  humble  way,  to  do  for 
them  by  having  social  gatherings,  where  music 
and  readings  were  had,  and  talks  on  interest- 
ing topics,  and  to-day  we  look  with  satisfaction 
upon  this  movement  and  hope  by  wise  and  ju- 
dicious procedure  it  may  become  a  bulwark  in 
Zion.  You  young  sons  and  daughters,  give  it 
your  hearty  support.  Let  no  energy  of  your 
soul  lag,  not*  a  laudable  ambition  wane,  nor  in- 
difference of  feeling  seize  upon  your  minds. 

We  learn  that  in  some  localities  a  few  seem 
unconcerned  and  absent  themselves  from  the 
meetings.  This  should  not  be.  Arouse,  and 
interest  yourselves;  for  no  more  worthy  cause 
could  ask  for  your  support.  All  the  locals 
should  be  above  spasmodic  effort.  A  straight, 
steady,  go-ahead  movement  should  be  appar- 
ent. 

"Fits"  are  tokens  of  a  diseased  condition. 
Health  is  not  subject  to  them  ;  therefore  "fits 
and  starts"  should  never  characterize  any  one 
of  the  societies. 

"Brightly  beams  our  Father's  glory 
From  his  lighthouse  evermore ; 
But  to  iM  he  gives  the  keeping 
Of  the  lights  along  the  shore. ^' 

Let  us  see  to  it  then  that  they  are  kept  in 
proper  condition,  that  lives  may  be  rescued 
who  might  be  endangered ;  and  the  glory  be 
His  while  the  joy  may  be  ours. 


TEMPERANCE. 

Whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  opinion  en- 
tertained upon  the  question  of  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks,  there  is  one  strong,  stubborn 
fact  remains  that  no  child  of  Ood  can  afford  to 
extend  the  hand  of  compromise  toward  the  ne- 
&riou8  business.    It  requires  no  one  to  be  a 
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politician  in  order  to  recognize  the  enormity  of 
ite  criminality.  No  human  enactment  can 
ever  habilitate  the  traflSc  with  the  garment  of 
legality,  or  make  it  a  respectable  vocation. 
The  garb  of  ChriBt  will  [not  cover  the  propor- 
tions of  his  Satanic  Majeetv.  The  hideoueness 
of  the  ever  haunting  specters  thRt  walk  out 
from  the  dark  caverns  of  the  saloon  and  brothel 
can  never  be  transformed  into  images  of  beauty 
and  admiration ! 

We  unmistakably  emphasize  the  thought 
that  the  traffic  produces  but  one  kind  of  result 
and  the  Christian  professor  who  by  voice  or 
vote  upholds  men  who  favor  whifkeyism  are 
guilty  before  God  as  abettors  of  the  crimes  the 
"business"  extorts. 

Stand  before  God,  wherever  you  may  be,and 
answer  if  in  any  way  you  are  responsible  for  its 
existence!  We  do  not  need  to  be  a  politician 
ere  we  can  favor  the  effort  to  exterminate  the 
affair  Radical?  Can  we  afford  to  drink  the 
cup  of  the  Ix)rd  and  the  cup  of  devils,  or  make 
it  possible  for  anyone  else  to  drink  of  the  lat- 
ter? If  wo  are  of  God,  cur  thoughts  should 
follow  in  line  with  God's  thoughts,  and  not  in 
line  with  the  kicked  conceptions  of  an  un- 
godly world. 

We  hare  no  conservative  views  on  this  ques- 
tion. We're  not  astiide  the  fence,  nor  do  we 
follow  any  "cranks."  We  do  not  believe  in  any 
weak-kneed,aniversal-jointed-back-bonetheory 
about  it.  We  cannot  handle  the  monster  with 
mittens,  or  smile  upon  its  brutality,  wink  at  its 
wretched  victims,  or  laugh  at  the  misery  it 
creates.  AVe  cannot  fraternize  the  men  who 
engage  in  it,  or  account  a  man  a  friend  to  hu- 
manity who  voices  the  sentiment  of  license  for 
the  "business."  "What  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial?"  Do  we  endanger  somebody's 
friendship  by  so  talking?  If  you  are  a  believer 
that  the  "Holy  Spirit  will  guide  into  all  truth," 
is  there  any  truth  or  goodness,  or  purity,  or 
mercy,  or  life,  or  hope,  or  love  pertaining  unto 
whi^keyism  ?  If  in  any  manner  we  "stand  in" 
with  men  or  measures  that  extend  the  hand  of 
possibility  for  the  existence  or  perpetuation  of 
the  saloon  and  its  product,  did  the  Holy  Spirit 
guide  you  in  that  direction? 

It  is  high  time  that  we  let  Christ  decide 
where  we  shall  stand  as  to  position  on  this 
question  rather  than  the  wayward  forces 
abroad  in  the  world  who  fcreen  themselves 
behind  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  golden  calf 
and  seek  to  excuse  their  line  of  policy  upon 
some  flimsy  political  pretext!  "Woe  unto  him 
that  putteth  the  bottle  to  his  neighbor's  lips." 
Are  we  doing  it  in  any  respect  whatsoever? 


AUTUMN   LEAVES. 

To  WHAT  extent  this  praiseworthy  magazine 
may 'find  entrance  into  the  circle  of  Zion's^ 
Religio- Literary  Society  we  do  not  know;  but 
one  thing  is  obvious,  the  Society's  distance 
and  its  growing  importance  calls  for  a  period- 
ical, and  why  not  this  Society  adopt  as  its  own 
the  AcTUMN  Leaves  that  is,  take  some  definite 
action  in  that  direction?  If  it  is  published  for 
the  youth  of  the  church,  and  the  young  people 
are  entering  extensively  into  this  organization, 
then  it  would  seem  but  the  proper  thing  to  do- 

The  Zion's  Religio-Literary  Society  locals 
should  in  some  sense  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other  aa  to  news  items,  respecting  their 
prosperity,  general  phases  of  success,  offering 
suggestions  as  to  lines  of  policy  and  principle 
to  be  pursued. 

The  secietaries,  if  not  the  presidents,  of  the 
several  locals  could  \\  rite  up  notes  of  interest 
semioccasionally  for  publication.  If  people  in 
the  church  are  interested  in  published  letters 
of  its  general  progress,  so  are  people  interested 
beyond  the  simple  fact  of  the  Keligio  having  a 
being.  Kniertaining  and  enthusiastic  items 
might  be  written  for  the  Leaves,  and  the 
pulsations  of  our  life  be  more  fully  recognized. 

AuTU.MN  Leaves  should  be  in  the  household 
of  every  member  of  the  Society,  if  it  is  not  al- 
ready there.  People  do  not  need  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  church  in  order  to  its  subscription 
for  it  is  not  sectarian  in  its  makeup. 

There  is  lots  of  money  spent  for  trinkets^ 
chewing  ^um,  peanuts,  candy,  cigarrettea  that 
might  be  turned  into  this  intellectual  channel. 

Let  thp  Lookout  Committees  of  the  several 
locals  \c.<  k  out  for  this  special  ^ork  in  connec- 
tion with  their  other  duties.  Would  there  l>e 
any  harm  in  removing  from  the  cover  of  the 
Leaves  that  line  referring  to  the  youth  of  the 
Reorganized  Church,  etc.,  letting  the  objective 
idea  for  its  publication  have  a  wider  range  in 
application?  There  is  not  a  periodical  of  its 
kind  in  all  the  land,  moral  and  elevating  in 
tone,  of  real  literary  merit. 

Christmas  and  New  Years'  day  will  be  here 
very  soon.  Cannot  some  one  send  in  the  price 
of  a  year's  subscription  for  some  friend?  How 
many  young  people  who  do  not  now  subscribe 
for  it  can  be  induced  by  some  kindly  means  to 
obtain  it.  The  Leaves,  upon  a  casual  perusal 
even,  present  a  claim  upon  people  for  a  place 
in  their  homes,  if  they  desire  a  periodical  of 
an  undenominational  type  in  general  composi- 
tion, a  good,  wholesome,  attractive  monthly. 
What  a  gem  it  has  proven  to  be !  Who  can 
estimate  its  value? 
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No  doubt  angels  in  heaven  have  smiled  ap- 
provingly upon  the  noble  work  that  has  been 
•done  and  is  going  on,  we  trust,  with  greater 
energy  and  more  glowing  saccess. 

Let  its  radiant  light  reach  out  farther  all 
4ilong  the  shores  of  mortality.  May  its  glory 
beam  afar  and  its  luminous  pages  grace  many 
a  home  in  1895  that  may  not  as  yet  have 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  its  cheering 
countenance  or  have  felt  the  breath  of  its  in- 
spiration upon  th^ir  lives! 


AN  OPINION. 

*  ^Change  is  the  watchword  of  progression.    When 
We  tire  of  well-worn  ways,  we  seek  for  new. 
This  resistless  craving  in  the  souls  of  men 
Spars  them  to  climb  and  seek  the  mountain 
view." 

Human  life  is  written  in  prose  and  poetry.  It 
has  its  punctuation  marks,  its  rising  and  fall- 
ing inflections.  Rate,  pitch,  force,  are  all 
known  to  its  rendition.  These  facts  suggest 
that  something  of  an  educational  nature  neces- 
sarily attaches  thereunto. 

We  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  Religio- 
Literary  Society  as  an  educator,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  respecting  the  marked  lines  of 
thought  into  which  that  training  shall  be 
turned.  All  its  teachings  should  be  specific- 
ally directed,  and 

*'It  may  not  be  my  way ;  it  may  not  be  thy  way,"' 
but  yet  in  some  way  that  the  quadruplex  form 
of  program  work  shall  develop  both  sentiment 
and  principle  enlarging  our  ideas  of  matters  in 
general,  and  widening  the  basal  portion  of 
life's  structure  fo  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  our 
conception  of  things. 

All  things  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be. 
The  microscope  reveals  the  otherwise  invisible. 
The  world  is  full  of  the  superficial  that  invades 
all  places,  and  especially  in  social  circles  and 
in  matters  of  religion. 

We  have  observed  in  some  localities  that  the 
mere  outlining  of  the  printed  form  is  carried 
out  but  nothing  apparent  from  local  committee 
on  program. 

The  rendering  of  many  of  the  printed  forms 
occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  time,  and  some- 
thing from  the  local  committee  on  program 
should  be  introduced.  Let  it  harmonize  so  far 
as  practical  with  the  prevailing  idea  of  the 
hour,  but  fearless  of  advene  criticism.  Each 
one  should  recognize  the  other  as  seeking  to  do 
the  best  he  can.  We  need  not  say  ''under  ex- 
istiog  circumstances;"  for  that's  all  the  kind 
that  would  be  on  hand. 


If  the  spirit  of  "in  honor  preferring  one  an- 
other*' prevails,  all  will  feel  free  to  act  for  the 
good  of  the  Society. 

We  have  little  sympathy  for  that  frame  of 
mind  that  is  always  ready  to  pique  at  every- 
thing said  or  done  that  does  not  "suit  my 
fancy."  Everybody  does  not  think  the  same, 
hence  all  do  not  act  the  same,  and  if  variety  is 
the  spice  of  life,  every  one  has  the  opportunity 
for  furnishing  a  pinch  of  the  spice,  and  may 
contribute  of  the  best  he  has  on  hand. 

What  more  can  be  done  than  the  Program 
gives?  Well,  think  about  it.  We  have  no 
suggestion  to  ofi'er  as  to  any  different  titles  for 
departmental  wofk,  but  there  is  room  for 
launching  out  and,  as  sight  may  become 
keener,  and  as  other  possibilities  appear,  then 
use  them  and  "ply  the  shining  tools  of  mental 
gifts"  as  you  find  their  supplementing  powers 
marching  forward. 

The  educational  idea  must  prevail,  and  that 
is  more  than  mere  entertainment.  I  guess  we 
all  understand  that,  but  it  is  well  to  keep  it  in 
mind.  The  Religio  is  to  be  more  than  a 
"somewhere  to  go."  If  anywhere  it  drops  to 
that  level  it  loses  the  brilliancy  of  its  design. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

Inhalation  and  exhalation  form  the  involun- 
tary process  by  which  all  animated  nature 
survives.  Oxygen  is  named  vital  air.  Oxy- 
genization  of  the  blood  is  its  purifier.  We  all 
require  oxygen.  It  is  atmosphere's  vitalizing 
constituent.  All  mankind  aie  surrounded  with 
a  moral  atmosphere,  the  vitalizing  property  of 
which  in  purity.  No  true  life  is  or  can  be 
maintained  without  it. 

Fetid  atmosphere  is  known  as  carbonic  acid 
gas.  This  is  a  death  producer.  So  in  civil  life, 
amidst  all  our  social  contact,  the  unright  is  the 
fetid  quality.  Inhalation  and  exhalation  are 
as  really  performed  in  a  moral  sense  as  the 
other  is  in  its  domain.  Mental  impress  is  the 
way  in  which  it  is  performed. 

Moral  atmosphere  is  not  of  our  own  creation 
any  more  than  natural  atmosphere.  It  exists 
and  in  it  "we  live,  move  and  have  our  being." 
It  has  its  constituent  elements,  and  these  are 
life  maintaining  or  death  dealing,  according  to 
the  condition  that  may  be  made  of  them.  As 
we  have  power  to  change  the  status  of  the 
natural  when  in  given  quantities,  so  may  we 
have  power  in  the  moral  realm  after  a  limited 
way.  Mind  takes  in  and  expels  all  thought  or 
snggestion  at  its  option,  and  these  exchanges 
may  be  harmful  or  good. 
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There  are  impreesed  forces  of  a  rich  char- 
acter in  the  way  of  which  we  are  ohligated  to 
put  ourselves,  if  we  would  receive  the  highest 
benefit  accruing  from  the  power  of  a  genuinely 
true  moral  life.  Transformation  is  the  pivotal 
thought  or  idea  of  Christianity. 

The  Religio  is  not  to  be  sectarian  but  Chris- 
tian. When  Christ  '^breathed  upon  his  disci- 
ples/' it  appears  as  though  it  were  a  beautiful 
symbol  of  the  exhaling  of  that  essence  of 
moral  worth  that  was  ever  aiterward  to  perme- 
ate the  world's  moving  genius,  and  we  are  to 
see  to  it  that  the  society  points  toward  this  as 
the  leading  factor  in  all  its  undertakings.  The 
condition  of  the  society's  atmosphere  is  to  be 
such  that  all  who  may  come  into  contact 
therewith  shall  feel  its  inspiring  energy  I 

Every  moralizing  faculty  should  be  studi- 
ously pursued,  for  every  unit  placed  to  the 
right  of  the  first  one  adds  constantly  to  its  in- 
trinsic value.  The  accumulative  method  in  all 
that  enriches  life  may  be  wondrously  followed 
and  an  infinite  value  thereby  attained. 

There  are  people  whom  we  sometimes  meet 
who  emit  a  moral  fragrance  that  is  sweet  to 
breathe,  and  their  presence  alone  does  the  soul 
good.  May  Zion's  Religio-Literary  Society 
fUmish  the  world  a  goodly  number.  We  ought 
ever  fo  desire  to  be  where  all  that  is  best  in 
moral  element  can  reach  us ;  intensify  our 
convictions  of  its  necessity;  infuse  of  its  possi- 
bilities into  the  minds  of  others  and  thus  en- 
circle human  existences  by  its  usefulness,  and 
ever  increase  their  importance  as  well-devised 
principles,  that  are  in  daily  demand  in  the 
understanding  of  people. 


FLOWERS  FOR  THE  CASKET. 

*^If  I  should  die,  bow  kind  you  all  would  grow, 
In  that  strange  hour  I  would  not  have  one  foe. 
There  are  no  words  too  beautiful  to  say 
Of  one  who  goes  forevermore  away 
Across  the  ebbing  tide  which  has  no  flow/* 

Thbbb  are  people  who  may  be  found,  as  lovers 
of  all  that  contains  the  essence  of  oddity. 
From  whence  this  peculiar  phase  of  mentality 
arises  we  do  not  now  afiirm,  but  that  it  exists 
largely  in  the  world  requires  no  argument. 

Sentimentalism  is  often  the  mock  of  princi- 
ple. An  idea  originates  habit,  custom  arises 
and  people  fall  into  line  with  it  and  thus  popu- 
lar acceptation  accrues.  One  of  these  ideas  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  floral  offerings  upon  funeral 
occasions.  Many  times  useless  and  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  money  is  made.  Too 
much  of  this  kind  of  work  attaches  poor  policy. 
Sick  ones  who  have  had  no  beauty  of  flower  or 


fragrance  to  look  upon  or  inhale  have  their 
casket  decorated  with  them.  People  who  have 
borne  in  silence  of  life's  burdens  and  been  ill- 
reproached  are  sought  for  in  death  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers.  The  emptiness  of  all  such 
pretension  is  readily  seen. 

Flowers  are  beautiful,  and  are  a  tribute  of 
Grod's  sweetest  genius,  but  they  are  made  to* 
perform  strange  errands  when  eyes  are  closed 
and  all  power  for  appreciation  has  passed 
away. 

So  far  as  we  are  individually  concerned  we 
want  no  flowers  laid  above  or  on  our  lifeless 
form.  We  will  take  and  use  while  we  see,  and 
smell,  and  know,  if  any  are  offered  at  all.  If 
we  are  aU  susceptible  of  doing  any  good  while 
alive,  the  heart  is  ready  for  no  flattery,  but  a 
just  meed  of  commendation  may  lift  a  burden^ 
dispel  a  shadow,  or  remove  a  doubt,  ease  an 
aching  heart  and  yield  new  courage  for  life's 
great  struggle. 

Many  a  time  letters  are  received  expressing 
words  of  kindness  for  good  done  and  good  re- 
ceived from  labor  in  various  ways  bestowed^ 
and  while  we  remember  Him  A*om  whom  all 
blessings  flow  to  render  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
for  strength  conferred  enabling  us  to  do  good 
unto  others,  we  would  far  rather  have  these 
words  oi  cheer  while  toiling  on  than  banks  of 
flowers,  lading  flowers  showered  upon  our 
casket.  Let  us  be  practical  and  let  senti- 
mentalism with  its  shallow  pretenses  go  where 
it  and  they  belong.  If  floral  ofl'erings  are 
given,  let  it  be  known  that  consistency  is  had 
between  the  past  and  the  then  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  No  one  lives  that  does  not  re- 
quire encouragement  No  one  can  fight  life's 
battle  alone;  no  one  ever  did  do  it  There  may 
be  such  a  thing  as  manly  independence,  but 
there  is  also  a  humane  courtesy  that  can  be 
utilized.  Often  jealousy  withholds  a  com- 
mendable word  and  will  thrust  the  poignant 
slur,  an<i  all  so  piou<)ly  done!  Many  a  heart 
has  said  and  may  be  saying  it  to-day: — 

^'Witb  what  new  lustre  my  good  deeds  would 
glow! 
If  faults  were  mine,  no  one  would  call  them  sOr 
Or  speak  of  me  in  aught  but  praise  that  dayr 
If  I  should  die.'' 


THE  TRUE  LIFE. 

If  we  were  to  ask  the  question : — 
^'Sbow  me  the  way  to  the  true  life, 

I  do  not  care  what  tempests  may  assail  msy 
I  shall  be  given  courage  for  the  strife;'' 
there  would  be  many  ready  to  respond  point- 
ing us  to  this  road  and  that  each  one  claiming 
their  idea  to  be  the  correct  one  of  all  others. 
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The  living  of  a  trae  life  has  been  and  is  the 
probleoQ  of  all  problems,  and  who  may  define 
it?  The  world  is  growing  old,  and  wise  men, 
philosophers,  and  sages  have  divined  times  in- 
numerable upon  the  how  of  this  most  difficult 
query. 

Sight  has  been  strained  in  efiort  to  peer 
down  the  aisles  of  time,  and  hearts  have 
beaten  slowly  or  hastily  as  glimpses  of  an 
answer  have  been  seen,  and  have  passed  away 
ere  they  were  grasped.  Prophets  have  prophe- 
sied, and  astrologers  have  pronounced  the 
story  of  the  stars,  yet  all  in  vain ;  for  the  relics 
of  their  sentences  lie  strewn  at  our  feet,  wafted 
about  by  the  "every  mind"  of  modern  seers 
and  speculators  who  feign  would  solve  the 
enigma. 

We  premise  that  the  notion  of  a  true  life  is, 
how  we  may  obtain  the  most  of  good  and  pos- 
sess the  greatest  degree  of  genuine  enjoyment 
in  every  way  that  would  be  calculated  to  best 
serve  the  real  prooessf  s  of  living. 

But  if  present  doing  has  naught  to  influence 
fhtnrity,  there  being  no  life  beyond  the  grave, 
then  why  all  this  labor  of  the  centuries  upon 
the  part  of  many  to  show  their  fellow  mortals 
the  true  life? 

Imperfection  cannot  demonstrate  satisfac- 
torily the  perfect  ideal ;  hence,  the  necessity 
for  a  true  Christ  who  could  say,  ''I  came  forth 
from  the  Father."  No  one  having  ever  come 
as  did  Christ,  none  could  so  well  as  he  demon- 
strate the  true  life. 

All  other  methods  of  living  fall  into  insig- 
nificance when  contrasted  with  that  one  peer- 
lees  character,  the  light  of  the  world! 


Early  Day,"  at  an  inducement  in  price, 
dress  J.  F.  McDowell,  Magnolia,  Iowa. 


Ad- 


SPARKS. 
The  closing  of  manv  locals  for  the  summer 
time  rendered  a  shortage  on  essaic  productions; 
and  an  absence  of  correspondence  during  the 
past  month  for  this  issue  leaves  the  department 
to  the  pen  of  other  source. 

Sometimes  this  word  is  dropped,  "We  feel 
our  inability  to  write  for  it."  Every  such  one 
should  try.  Do  what  you  can  ;  no  one  can  do 
more. 

Every  effort  made  for  the  accomplishment  of 
good  is  appreciated  by  some  one,  somewhere. 
Lone  hearts  grasp  with  eagerness  your  written 
thought  That  which  you  might  deem  a 
weak  effort  may  be  unto  some  soul  a  strong 
word  of  life. 

A  few  copies  of  "With  The  Church  In  An 


No  skilled  physician  will  diagnose  his  own 
ailment ;  so  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  person 
may  properly  estimate  his  own  work  or  reckon 
upon  its  value.  That  is  for  other  people  to  do, 
and  when  we  have  done  what  we  could  to 
"scatter  seeds  of  kindness"  we, need  not  fear 
the  word  of  any  critical  observation. 

Professor  Drummond  said:  "My  hidden 
ideals  of  what  is  beautiful  I  have  drawn 
from  Christ.  My  thoughts  of  what  is  manly, 
and  noble,  and  pure,  have  almost  all  of  them 
arisen  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Many  men 
haveeducated  themselves  by  reading  Plutarch's 
Lives  of  the  Ancient  Worthies.  .  .  .  Now  I  do 
not  perceive  that  poet,  or  philosopher,  or  re- 
former, or  general,  or  any  great  man,  ever  has 
dwelt  in  my  imagination  and  in  my  thoughts 
as  the  simple  Jesus  has." 

Who  can  read  and  not  admire ;  who  can  ad- 
mire without  adoring ;  who  can  adore  without 
desiring,  yea  striving  to  follow  in  his  footsteps? 


GEMS  OF  TH.OUGHT. 

THE  day's  demand. 

Grod  give  us  men.    A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  &ith  and  ready 

hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill, 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 
Men  who  have  honor ;  men  who  will  not  lie ; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 

winking. 
Tall  men,    suncrowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog, 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 
For  while  the  rabble,  with  the  thumbwom 

creeds, 
Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo !    Freedom  weepe, 
Wrong  rules  the   land,  and  waiting   Justice 

sleeps. 

~J.  0.  Holland. 


NOW. 


If  you  have  a  kind  word— «iy  it ; 

Throbbing  hearts  soon  sink  to  rest ; 
If  you  owe  a  kindnes^~pay  it; 

Life's  sun  hurries  to  the  west. 
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Can  you  do  a  kind  deed — do  it, 
From  despair  some  soul  to  eave ; 

Blera  each  day  as  you  pass  through  it, 
Marching  onward  to  the  grave. 

If  some  grand  thing  for  to-morrow 
You  are  dreaming — do  it  now ; 

From  the  future  do  not  borrow  ; 
Frost  soon  gathers  on  the  brow. 

Speak  thy  word,  perform  thy  duty, 
Night  is  coming  deep  with  rest. 

Stars  will  gleam  in  fadeless  beauty, 
Grasses  whisper  o*er  thy  breast. 

Days  for  deeds  are  few,  my  brother, 

Then,  to-day  fulfill  thy  vow  ; 
It  you  mean  to  help  another, 

Do  not  dream  it— do  it  now. 

—Selected. 


SERVICE. 

I  serve  thee,  not  with  slavish  fear, 
My  King,  and  my  Friend  most  dear ; 
To  work  for  thee,  what  honor  rare  I 
What  gladness  all  thy  servants  share! 

I  lift  a  wish,  a  prayer  on  high, 

Glad  thoughts  came  back  in  quick  reply. 

And  then  I  know  that  he  is  near 

To  whom  each  loyal  thought  is  dear. 

My  soul  It^aps  forth  each  task  to  greet 
For  there  I  shall  the  Master  meet, 
And  meanest  toil  is  glorified 
With  such  a  presence  at  my  side. 

The  sunshine  of  each  golden  day 
Within  ray  heart  I  hide  away. 
An  inward  light  it  will  abide 
If  darker  hours  my  steps  betide. 

—Mrs.  Spaalding. 


Daughters  of  Zion. 

MRS.  C.  B.  KBLLEY,  EDITOR. 

*'Unity  of  work  is  the  hope  of  our  cause." 


THE  POWER  OF  INFLUENCE. 

I  DO  not  think  we  often  realize  the  wonderful 
influence  we  exercise  over  one  another  in  this 
world.  We  often  forget  how  the  influerceof 
a  mild  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  how  a 
cheerful  spirit  tends  to  drive  away  despon- 
dency, how  a  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a 
medicine,  or  we  would  the  more  often  admin- 
ister that  kind  of  melicine  to  those  in  need  of 
such  restoratives.  If  we  only  knew  how  God 
will  hold  us  accountable  hereafter  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  influence  our  fellow  beings  in 
this  world,  1  think  we  would  be  more  anxious 
that  whatever  influence  we  do  exert  over 
others,  be  it  ever  fo  little,  should  be  for  good. 

Human  beings,  as  a  rule,  are  as  susceptible 
to  evil  influences  as  of  good,  and  I  believe 
more  so.  Have  you  never  noticed,  how,  if  one 
of  a  family,  especially  if  it  is  one  of  the  parents, 
yields  to  anger.  That  it  soon  spreads  a  cloud 
of  gloom  and  discontent  over  the  whole  home 
circle?  Also,  how,  in  a  crowd  of  people,  if  a 
speaker  indulges  in  harsh  epithets  and  insinua- 
tions, the  whole  audience  is  soon  raised  to  a 
point  of  indignation  either  in  favor  of  the 
speaker,  or  against  him,  as  the  case  may  be? 

This  is  doe  to  the  power  of  influence.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  impossible  to  live  for  ourselves 
alone.    If  we  lead  a  life  of  sin,  we  are  sure  to 


influence  others  to  take  the  broad  road  to 
destruction  down  which  a  vast  throng  is  fast 
hastening,  led  by  the  evil  One,  who  like  the 
cyclone,  seeks  to  draw  everything  and  every- 
body to  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  lead  a 
Godly  life,  we  are  sure  sooner  or  later  to  en- 
courage some  others  to  choose  the  better  part. 

If  a  child  thinks  he  can  use  profane  languaf^, 
tell  lies,  be  dishonest  in  his  dealings  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  or  playmates  without  in- 
fluencing others  in  the  same  line,  he  is  mis- 
taken. If  a  man  thinks  he  can  use  tobacco  or 
whiskey,  gamble,  steal,  cheat,  flght,  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  neighbor,  bear  false  witness,  or 
commit  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  sina 
without  leading  others  to  do  wrong,  he  is 
deceiving  himself.  A  woman  may  flatter  her- 
self that  she  can  lead  a  life  of  carelessneee,  of 
prayerlessness,  of  frivolity,  and  fashion,  with 
no  higher  aim  in  life  than  to  please  herself,  to 
adorn  or  beautify  her  person  or  her  home,  and 
it  will  not  affect  others,  but  she  is  greatly  mis- 
taken. 

We  are  bound  to  influence  one  another.  We 
cannot  help  it.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
for  every  idle  word  we  shall  be  brought  to 
judgment.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  should 
let  our  yea  be  yea  and  nay,  nay.  In  other 
words  that  we  should  say  the  tnith,  speak 
what  we  mean,  and  be  sure  we  mean  well,  or 
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keep  fiilent  AVe  sboald  not  act  the  hypocrite, 
being  good  to  one's  face,  but  ready  to  speak 
evil  of  the  eame  one  as  soon  as  bis  back  is 
tamed. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  at  the  great  judg- 
ment day,  wlien  all  are  to  be  judged  according 
to  their  deeds,  there  will  be  some  such  an 
investigation  carried  on  as  thiv  Who  helped* 
to  start  this  sinner  on  the  wrong  road?  Who 
helped  to  teach  him  to  lie?  Who  taught  him 
dishoneety  and  deceit?  Who  taught  him  to 
hate  his  fellow  creatures?  Who  neglected  to 
train  him  in  the  right  way?  Whose  duty  was 
it  to  teach  him  the  gospel  of  Christ?  Who  in- 
fluenced him  to  dull  his  intellect  with  tobacco 
and  to  fire  his  brain  with  liquor?  Who  led 
him  to  dens  of  vice?  Who  saw  him  falling 
and  helped  to  push  him  down  instead  of  trying 
to  lift  him  up? 

Here  is  an  array  of  influences  brought  to  bear 
against  this  man  that  le<l  at  last  to  murder,  or 
to  suicide  as  the  case  may  be.  Where  are  the 
persons  who  are  accountable  to  God  for  aU 
these  evil  influences?  Bring  them  forward, 
they  are  all  guilty  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

And  the  Judge  cannot  be  bribed  or  cajoled 
into  rendering  anything  but  a  righteous  judg- 
ment. Then  let  us  be  caieful,  my  friends,  that 
our  influence  be  for  good,  that  hereafter  we 
may  not  fear  the  justice  of  our  God. 

Emma  L.  Andkrsox. 


AN    OLD   STORY. 

BY  DOROTHY  DAVIS. 

There  is  one  who's  gone  astray,  gone  astray ; 
Just  a  little  from  the  rugged,  saintly  way. 

Tender  heart-st rings,  bleeding,  broken, 

Aged  head?,  bent  low,  betoken 
Their  dismay. 

Fresh  in  memory  still  there  lingers,  still  there 

lingers 
Clinging  touch  of  dainty  childhood's  soft,  pink 
fingers. 
Tumbled  curls  of  soff,  brown  hair 
Round  a  face  sweet,  dimpled,  fair. 
Glad  young  life ! 

And  the  eyes  were  brown  and   merry,  0  so 

merry  I 
Onilelese,  innocent,  and  loving  little  fairy, 
Who  could  know  that  e'er  thy  gladness 
Would  give  place  to  gloom  and  fadness 
And  regret? 

"Seems  but  yesterday  we  held  her,  held  her 
here, 


Laughing,  witching,  merry  sprite  to  us  so  dear. 
And  we  listened  to  her  prattle, 
Never  dreaming  that  life's  battle 
Was  so  near. 

•'Ah!   we  thought  to  shield  our  darling,  well 

so  well. 
Twas  through  ignorance  of  evil  that  she  fell. 
Would  to  God  that  we  had  taught  her 
Truths  that  might  have  saved  our  daughter 
From  the  snare." 

Yes,  there's  one  who's  steppetl  aside,  stepped 

aside, 
Jeers  and  coldness  from  the  world  she  must 
abide. 
But  at  home,  the  old  folks  dear, 
Still  are  tender,  kind,  sincere, 
Whate'er  betide. 


LET  US  NOT  JUDGE. 

The  Scripture  informs  us  that  the  "pure  in 
heart  shall  see  God,'*  and  divine  word  has  told  us 
the  pure  in  heart  shall  abide  in  Zion.  It  is  not 
necesparily  the  rich,  the  educated,  the  cul- 
tured, or  the  refined,  but  the  pure  in  heart.  In 
this  easy-going,  indifferent  condition  the 
world  and  much  of  the  church  now  occupies, 
puritv  of  heart  is  not  understood,  and  in  place 
of  trying  to  establish  it  in  our  own  hearts,  we 
constantly  look  to  the  failures  of  those  around 
us.  The  heart  is  not  pure  while  there  is  dis- 
trust, df  ceit.  worldly  ambition,  a  disposition  to 
slander,  or  judge  unrighteously. 

It  is  true  the  Bible  tells  us,  "By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them."  but  can  we  suppose  the 
Lord  intended  us  all  to  be  individual  judges  in 
our  own  wisdom  and  strength?  Again  we 
read,  "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.  For 
with  whatsoever  judgment  ye  judge  ye  shall  be 
judged,  and  whatsoever  measure  ye  mete  out, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

If  we  judge  a  righteous  judgment,  we  will  be 
judged  by  the  same  law  which  is  right,  but 
who  of  us  can  make  this  claim  when  the  power 
of  judgment  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
priesthood?  Surely  God  will  honor  them  first. 
True  we  see  people  bearing  unholy  fruits,  and 
just  so  far,  we  know  they  are  not  abiding  by 
the  perfect  law,  but  we  cannot  read  their  heart 
or  know  the  inner  life. 

The  heart  may  desire  righteousness  even 
though  the  individual  yields  to  temptation,  and 
toe  can  never  know  how  sincere  and  how  com- 
plete is  that  heart's  repentance  for  the  sins 
committed. 
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BeDeath  the  rough  exterior  beats  many  a 
true,  loyal,  loving  heart,  one  that  will  empa- 
thize with  every  human  ill,  exercise  charity  for 
every  human  fault,  and  give  its  fellow  beings 
credit  for  the  same  loftiness  of  purpose  it 
realizes  for  its  own  standard. 

This  we  believe  is  the  one  that'  thinketh  no 
evil,  the  heart  in  which  is  found  no  guile,  and 
the  one  worthy  to  inhabit  Zion. 

The  sorrow,  trouble,  and  distress  that  have 
been  agents  in  making  the  men  and  women 
around  us  what  they  are  we  can  never  know, 
so  let  us  not  condemn  a  brother  as  sullen  be- 
cause he  seems  unsociable,  or  call  a  sister 
*'snappy"  because  she  gives  short  answers,  or 
another  a  cynic,  for  we  know  not  what  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  has  made  them  appear 
BO,  and  many  times  it  is  true  only  in  appear- 
ance. 

Many  a  person  has  been  called  meddlesome 
because  of  an  effort  to  point  out  another's 
fault  in  trying  to  help  him  to  overcome  it. 
Much  wisdom  is  needed  in  such  instances  and 
should  be  earnestly  sought  for,  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  help  those  that  are  in 
error. 

Many  a  soul  has  gone  to  ruin  because  there 
was  no  one  to  offer  a  word  of  admonition  or 
warning.  When  one  wrong  is  committed  this 
self-righteous  world,  and  many  of  the  Saints  as 
well,  will  judge  and  condemn  the  culprit  to 
degradation  and  ruin,  without  ever  giving  him 
the  chance  of  pleading  guilty  or  of  explaining 
the  circumstances. 

Self-righteousness  has  become  a  self-con- 
stituted court,  not  of  justice,  but  of  despotism, 
and  it  pronounces  its  sentenpe  of  "Stand  thou 
aside,  I  am  holier  than  thou"  on  all  that  fall 
beneath  its  self-appointed  conditions.  It  can 
extend  mercy  upon  only  one  plea.  If  the 
criminal  has  wealth,  he  can  buy  the  favor  of 
this  court,  if  not  he  must  take  his  sentence  and 
depart  to  where,  no  one  knows  and  no  one 
cares. 

How  sad  and  how  serious  is  the  fact  that 
this  court  also  holds  its  sway  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  within  the  church  of  those  who 
profess  to  be  followers  of  the  meek,  lowly,  and 
merciful  Jesus.  Let  one  member  make  a  false 
step  and  there  are  many  that  will  fly  with 
horrified  faces  and  uplifted  hands — not  to  the 
transgressor,  but  to  their  neighbors  to  tell  the 
"news." 

O  contemptible  righteousness!  Contempti- 
ble Christianity !  How  long  must  the  gospel 
of  mercy  and  peace  be  preached  before  we  will 
learn  that  we  are  the  trans^gressors  it  is  to  save  ? 
How  long  must  the  faithful  standard  bearer 


work  and  suffer  1>efore  Zion  can  be  filled  witb 
those  that  are  pure  in  heart,  those  that  think 
no  evil  and  those  that  love  their  neighbor  as 
themselves?  There  are  those  who  preach. 
Who  will  practice  their  teachings  ? 

The  time  must  soon  come  when  Zion  will  be 
redeemed,  and  the  pure  and  the  true  will  re- 
ceive their  reward.  Who  will  they  be?  Shall 
you  and  I  be  among  the  number? 

God  cares  not  for  the  refinement  of  the  per- 
son, or  the  education  of  the  mind,  or  the  lack 
of  both,  but  the  heart  must  he  right,  and,  if  the 
heart  is  pure,  the  life  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  celestial  law  and  the  reward  will  he 
the  celestial  glory. 

"Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  n[iedi- 
tations  of  my  soul  be  acceptable  in  thy  Bi^ht. 
Wilt  thou  teach  me  how  to  serve  thee?  Wilt 
thou  teach  me  how  to  pray." 

Agnis  WHrTB-KscK:. 

Plano.  111.,  Oct,  «.  1894. 


IF  I  WERE  A  GIRL. 

I  WOULD  take  care  of  my  health  as  much  as 
possible  and  take  long  walks  in  the  sunshine. 
English  girls  understand  how  necessary  this  is 
for  the  good  complexion  and  cheerful  spirits. 
Wear  simple  clothing  that  you  may  climb 
mountains  and  breathe  freely. 

I  would  secure  the  best  education.  Go  to 
college  by  all  means,  if  it  be  possible.  Read 
good  books,  and  thereby  become  intelligent. 

I  would  cultivate  cheerfulness.  Discontent 
soon  shows  itself  in  the  face.  If  yoa  are 
cramped  for  money,  be  thankful  that  your  lot 
is  no  worse  than  it  is.  Learn  to  make  the  heet 
of  things  An  unhappy  woman  is  a  perpetual 
cloud  in  a  home.  A  fretful  girl  has  few  friends, 
and  the  number  lessens  year  by  year. 

I  would  say  kind  things  of  others,  eepeciallj 
of  the  girls.  A  girl  who  makes  unkind  remarks 
about  other  girls  would  better  be  avoided  by 
young  men.  She  will  not  make  an  aipreeable 
companion  in  life. 

I  would  learn  to  be  self-supporting.  Espe- 
cially in  this  country,  where  fortunes  change, 
it  is  wise  for  a  girl  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
herself.  Helpless  women  are  not  a  comfort  to 
others,  and  usually  are  not  to  themselves. 

I  would  try  to  be  polite  everywhere.  True 
courtesy  is  more  winsome  than  a  pretty  fiue 
or  fine  dress.  Loud  talk  or  loud  dress  doee  not 
betoken  the  lady.  Be  appreciative  and  sympa- 
thetic, and  you  have  two  keys  which  will  on- 

lock  all  hearts. 

—Ladies'  Home  JoomaL 
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GOOD  BOOKS. 

As  a  f ky  that  has  no  coDstellations, 
As  a  country  no  wintered  by  brooks, 

As  a  bonse  that  is  empty  of  kindred, 
Unillumined  by  sweet  loving  looks ; 

So  doll  is  the  life  of  the  people 
Who  know  not  the  blessing  of  books. 

Good  books  are  the  best  of  companions  ; 

They  help  as  to  see  with  the  eyes 
Of  the  great  ones  in  ages  historic — 

Dead  saints  at  their  bidding  arise 
From  the  moss- mounded  graveyards  to  teach  us 

That  the  truth  which  is  lived,  never  dies. 

Good  books  are  the  kindest  of  neighbors ; 

They  help  us  to  know  one  another ; 
They  show  how  the  words  "man"  and  "woman" 

Have  always  meant  "sister  and  "brother  :*' 
Thns  they  fan  to  life  feelings  fraternal 

That  the  dust  of  the  work  day  migtit  smother. 

The  books  that  we  cherish  are  human ; 

They  are  written  from  heart  into  heart; 
Now  they  move  us  to  singing  and  laughter, 

Now  they  cause  the  warm  teardrop  to  start ; 
We  feel  as  we  read,  their  fresh  pages 

By  the  rose-breath  of  love  blown  apart. 

Good  books  are  an  inspiration  ; 

A  spirit  within  stirs  their  leaves 
With  a  sigh  of  a  burden  prophetic, 

That  warms,  and  rejoices,  and  grieves ; 
And  the  ear  that  is  open  to  bear  it 

The  word  of  the  vision  receives. 

Good  books — who  can  measure  their  blessing- 
Tell  where  it  begins,  where  it  ends? 

How  they  interweave  past,  present,  and  future, 
Until  time  with  eternity  blends ! 

They  are  more  than  companions  and  neighbors ; 
Good  books  are  the  truest  of  friends. 

Good  books— they  who  build  them  a  shelter 

A  place  among  people  to  stay, 
As  helpers,  and  guides,  and  inspirers, 

Our  best  benefactors  are  they. 

And  therefore  as  children  of  Zion, 

To  God  we  are  grateful  to-day. 

—Selected. 


A  TEACHER  OF  MOTHERS. 

THBBBcan  be  no  higher  work  than  teaching 
those  to  whom  God  intrusts  his  best  service, 
the  care  of  little  children.  According  to  the 
old  Scotch  proverb,  "An  ounce  of  mother  is 
worth  a  pound  of  clergy."  The  millennium 
will  come  when  mothers  do  their  work  well. 

Elizabeth  Harrison  has  written  a  book,  "A 
Study  of  Child   Nature,"  to  help   Christian 


women  in  this  most  lovely  and  diflScult  task. 
I  want  to  say  a  word  about  it,  not  only  for  the 
pleasure  that  it  gives  one  woman  to  speak  of 
another's  beautiful  work,  nor  alone  from  the 
hope  that  young  mothers  who  are  at  their  wits'* 
end  may  be  led  by  this  woman  of  genius  to- 
sow  aright  the  divine  seed  from  which  they 
may  reap  richly  and  help  gloriously  the  com- 
ing of  Christ's  kingdom,  but  to  acknowledge  a 
personal  debt. 

When  I  met  Miss  Harrison  a  few  years  ago, 
she  gave  me  three  principles,  that  I  have  done 
my  best  to  pass  to  those  who  are  working  to- 
help  people  to  be  good.  She  told  me  how  she 
teaches  children:  1.  Absolute  human  equality. 
That  is  the  soil  in  which  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  strikes  root ;  neglected,  it  turns 
out  rank  crops  of  tyranny,  anarchy,  commun- 
ism, and  all  manner  of  noxious  weeds.  2. 
Every  soul  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  good  sentiment  in  self-sacrifice. 
Violation  of  that  principle  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  sentimentality  and  fanaticism.  3.  We  must 
give  our  best. 

Miss  Harrison  taught  this  lesson  once  to  a 
kindergarten  of  the  petted  children  of  the  rich 
by  a  Christmas  object  lesson.  She  had  them 
fill  a  tree  with  presents  for  some  very  poor 
children,  requiring  them  to  bring  only  the 
things  that  they  thought  most  of.  There  were 
some  bits  of  pathos  in  the  partings  with  the 
dearest  dollies  and  the  loveliest  picture  books. 
When  they  were  all  seated  for  the  "give 
away,"  the  hungry-eyed  little  waifs  on  one 
side  and  the  happy  donors  on  the  other,  she 
told  them  of  our  Father's  great  gift  to  us  when 
we  were  bad — his  only  Son.  A  little  hand 
went  up  timidly  from  among  the  givers;  a 
reverent,  half-tearful  face  was  lifted  to  hers. 
"0  Miss  Harrison,  God  is  just  like  us,  isn't  he?"* 
Years  could  never  efface  that  sweet  lesson  in 
the  divine  joy  of  service. 

This  book  gives  the  philosophy  of  teaching- 
the  little  ones,  of  whom  Christ  said  it  would  be 
better  for  us  to  be  drowned  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea  than  to  offend  one  of  them.  It  is  as 
beautiful  and  tender  as  the  shining  of  stars,, 
the  glow  of  dawn,  the  morning  songs  of  birds, 
the  dewy  opening  of  flowers. 

It  does  not  set  aside  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  shows  simply  how  to  prepare  the 
soil  for  his  seed,  and  weed  out  the  rough, 
coarse,  wicked  things  that  would  choke  and 
hinder  its  growth,  as  if  one  should  teach  the 
"tonic  sol  fa"  as  an  easy  way  of  learning  mosic,^ 
but  with  no  thought  of  making  ready  musical 
rendering  the  main  thing  in  public  worship. 
He  believes  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  "sini^ 
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sion  of  bis  life  was  a  result  of  this  heart  love 
for  humanity.  His  divine  example  is  a  shin- 
ing star  in  the  life  of  erring  mortals.  When 
he  gave  his  life  for  ours  love  was  the  great 
motive  power  which  prompted  him  to  the 
act,  thus  setting  a  pattern  of  divine  excel- 
lence in  which  even  the  searchlight  of  a 
Diogenes  could  find  nothing  but  Justice,  If 
Christ  is  our  example  and  we  are  endeavoring 
to  follow  in  bis  footsteps  we  must  develop  at 
■every  God-given  opportunity  our  latent  tal- 
ents. The  love  of  Christ  is  divine  in  its  na- 
ture, ennobling  in  its  character,  sublime  in 
its  eflfect. 

Thus  we  conclude  this  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  missions  of  the  Sunday  school,  and 
then  comes  the  question  of  hmc  may  this  con% 
summation  be  reached?  Tis  plain  to  be  seen 
that  Christ  was  the  perfect  man.  Developed 
alike  in  all  lines  and  in  the  proper  manner. 
Hence  the  ideal  in  education.  In  an  old  jour- 
nal we  find  this:  ^'Froebers  educational 
motto  was,  *A11  sided  evolution  from  within,* 
and  over  and  over  has  he  repeated  this.  He 
with  all  other  true  educators  believed  that 
the  plan  of  development  must  be  natural;  in 
other  words  the  plan  of  the  Creator  strictly 
followed.  He  did  not  believe  in  educating  a 
pupil  solely  for  a  lawyer,  doctor,  clergyman, 
or  laborer,  but  that  he  might  become  a  com- 
pletely developed  man.  Proebel  aimed  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  the  Creator.  It  was, 
Thy  will  be  done,*  as  to  the  unfolding  and 
developing  of  moral  and  mental  power." 
Thus  we  have  but  to  make  a  study  of  nature 
and  the  how  is  apparent. 

Among  the  grand  missions  of  the  Sunday 
school  comes  the  creation  of  the  desire  for 
reading  the  Bible.  The  searching  of  the 
Scripture  is  a  much  neglected  duty.  Indeed 
it  is  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  world  and 
I  may  truthfully  say  of  the  church  The  Lord 
understands  this  condition  of  affairs  else  why 
the  exhortation  so  frequently  given,  **Search 
ye  the  Scriptures."  And  by  this  he  means 
search  them  with  a  view  to  receiving  a  bene- 
fit from  them.  The  education  we  may  re- 
ceive from  the  Bible  is  well  worthy  of  being 
sought  after,  containing  as  it  does  gospel 
truths  bearing  a  universal  justice  which  no 
modern  student  of  Blackstone  can  devise. 
The  oratory  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah 
successfully  competes  with  that  of  Plato, 
Demosthenes,  and  Cicero:  the  historic  lore  of 
Moses  is  of  as  great  value  as  that  of  Livy  or 
Hume.  The  music  of  David's  harp  rivals  the 
musical  rythm  of  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  and  so 
we  might  continue  discussing  the  literary 


merits  of  the  Bible  until  the  whole  field  Ib 
canvassed  and  find  naught  but  good.  And 
this  book  with  its  glorious  gospel  oratory, 
history,  and  poetry  is  the  standard  of  the 
Sunday  school.  The  reading  of  it  one  of  its 
important  missions. 

Our  great  free  America  boasts  of  the  funds 
raised  yearly  to  be  sent  to  foreign  countries 
to  convert  the  Heathen  while  right  in  our 
own  dooryard  are  people  who  are  as  destitute 
of  the  real  gospel  as  the  unconverted  sava^^, 
simply  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  study 
the  Bible.  And  how  can  we  better  teach 
them  these  truths  than  by  bringing  them 
into  our  Sunday  school,  and  by  our  own  pres- 
ence there  eacl^  Sabbath  show  to  the  world, 
the  church,  and  the  Lord  that  we  believe  the 
Scriptures  should  be  studied. 

Some  may  imagine,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  may  have  no  remorse  of  conscience, 
that  it  is  better  to  remain  at  home  on  the 
Sabbath  and  teach  their  little  ones  from  the 
good  book,  but  Christ  tells  us,  **Believe  on 
me  for  the  work's  sake,"  and  we  see  from  this 
that  if  we  can  teach  our  own  little  flock  at 
home  the  work  needs  us  at  Sunday  school, 
and  if  we  are  at  home  we  cannot  be  doing 
anything  for  the  **work'8  sake."  The  Lord 
doesn^t  believe  in  doing  for  "us  four  and  no 
more."    His  love  takes  in  the  entire  race. 

Conscience  is  so  easily  educated.  'Tis  so 
handy  to  frame  little,  paltry  excuses  for  re- 
maining from  the  Sunday  school.  The  con- 
science becomes  directed  in  such  a  channel 
that  it  doesn't  smite  us  any  for  remaining 
away  when  all  the  time  it  would  be  so  much 
better  for  us  if  it  did.  If  wo  earnestly  desire 
that  the  world  shall  hear  the  gospel,  why  is 
it  not  a  most  excellent  plan  to  begin  with  the 
child  whose  character  is  so  easily  molded  in 
either  direction.  The  Sunday  school  aims  to 
direct  these  little  ones  in  the  way  of  truth, 
and  when  we  read  Christ's  life  and  discover 
his  love  for  the  children,  his  using  them  as 
examples  of  innocence  and  purity  at  all  times, 
'tis  indeed  encouraging  when  we  think  we 
are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  keep  them  thus 
unsullied. 

Now  you  see  this  gives  us  all  a  Sunday 
school  mission.  Jesus  meant  us  as  well  as  the 
few  apostles  to  whom  he  was  talking.  If  we 
are  not  doing  all  we  can  to  direct  them 
aright  are  we  not  causing  them  to  stumhle? 
The  punishment  of  which  is  better  that  a 
millstone  were  hanged  about  our  neck  and 
we  cast  into  the  sea.  Is  not  the  sin  of  ami$- 
sion  as  great  as  that  of  commission?     If  our 
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Sunday  school  negflect  this  we  are  failing  in 
our  mission. 

This  command,  if  such  we  may  term  it,  does 
not  merely  imply  our  own  family.  The  Lord 
did  not  put  us  on  this  great  unfriendly  earth 
simply  to  look  after  our  own  little  flock,  for 
that  is  not  in  accord  with  the  example  of 
Christ.  And  if  we  are  staying  at  home 
teaching  our  little  ones  on  the  Sabbath  and 
the  untold  numbers  of  motherless  waifs  are 
starving  for  the  bread  of  life,  are  we  not  in  a 
great  measure  **causing  one  of  these  little 
ones  to  stumble/' 

And  rigrht  here  you  seo  the  mission  of  the 
Sunday  school  beaming  forth  in  all  its  gran- 
deur when  it  is  struggling  to  bring  into  its 
fold  the  poor  and  the  suffering  who  have  no 
one  to  t^ach  them  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  except  during  the  short  hour  they  are 
in  Sunday  school. 

To  me,  this  absenting  one's  self  from  the 
Sunday  school  for  paltry  excuses,  seems  the 
veriest  of  selfishness.  We  think  there  will 
surely  be  the  teachers  there  who  will  teach 
our  children  if  we  send  them  while  we  can 
settle  calmly  back  in  our  rockers  and  read  a 
rousing  sermon  from  the  Ensign  perhaps,  so 
much  more  entertaining  than  going  to  the 
Sunday  school  to  talk  about  the  more  simple 
things,  the  superintendent  and  teachers 
never  receiving  even  a  casual  word  by  way  of 
encouragement;  every  one  seeming  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  is  no  work  for  them  to 
make  that  exertion.  I  beg  pardon  for  this 
retrogression,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  worker  to  help  root  out  this 
selfishness,  the  most  prevalent  of  all  crimes, 
and  plant  in  its  place  the  Christlike  principle 
with  such  a  strong  foundation  that  it  cannot 
be  uprooted. 

The  Sunday  school  is  one  of  the  broadest 
avenues  for  educating  the  human  family,  be- 
cause it  shows  us  the  true  basis  on  which  we 
must  work. 

Sully  tells  us:  '^Education  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  molding  and  fashioning  in  certain 
definite  ways  no  less  a  complex  thing  than  a 
human  being  with  his  various  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  capabilities,  so  as  to  fit 
him  to  fulfill  his  highest  function  and  des- 
tiny " 

This  matter  of  educating  to  the  standard 
which  the  Master  desires  should  be  upper- 
most in  our  thoughts.  Can  we  dwell  with 
Ood  and  be  illiterate  and  unlearned?  There 
is  a  certain  standard  to  which  we  must  attain 
and  if  we  do  not  learn  it  here  we  will  have  to 
learn  it  in  the  hereafter.     There  is  certainly 


no  way  of  escaping  from  it.  The  Sunday 
school  understands  this  and  is  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  lay  the  basic  stone  properly. 

The  child  is  but  a  rough  outline  of  what 
will  result  by  carefully  training  its  charac- 
ter, culture,  and  learning,  and  if  we  have  the 
true  spirit  we  can  see,  as  Michael  Angelo 
who  with  his  artistic  eye,  could  disoern  the 
beauty  in  a  rough  block  of  marble,  that  the 
the  child  is  but  the  bud  of  the  perfect  man. 

The  culture  of  the  moral  virtues  in  such  a 
specific  way  that  the  child  imbibes  without 
scarcely  knowing  when  or  from  whence  it 
comes  is  a  necessity  of  Sunday  school  teach- 
ing. This  is  practical  and  yet  is  unexplaina- 
ble.  But  the  true  teacher  will  discover  it, 
contrasting  the  truth  and  deception  so  that 
gradually  the  bad  habits  drop  out  and  in 
their  place  spring  up  a  love  for  the  good. 

'Tis  a  slow  process  but  the  development  of 
a  faculty  of  the  human  being  cannot  be 
hurried  beyond  its  own  due  time.  The  tiny 
seed  is  sown  in  the  ground,  the  sun  shines, 
the  rain  descends,  and  this  tiny  seed  finally 
culminates  in  the  perfect  grain.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  human  soul;  so  it  must  be  handled 
skillfully. 

The  mission  of  the  Sunday  school  is  In- 
spiring to  those  who  ponder  upon  its  beauties. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  trials,  heartaches, 
and  discouragements  attendant  upon  its 
workers  the  mission  of  the  Sunday  school, 
like  the  diamond  in  the  rough,  the  more  it  is 
handled  the  brighter  will  it  shine.  And  be- 
yond the  trials  of  this  short  life  shines  the 
guiding  star  which  ever  beckons  us  on  to 
victory.  May  we  each  and  every  one  awaken 
to  the  divinity  of  its  mission. 

Dora  Young. 

Dow  City,  Iowa. 


No  sin  looks  so  sinful  as  the  sin  of  a  saint, 
no  blot  so  black  as  a  blot  on  beauty;  you  never 
notice  the  blight  on  a  nettle,  you  do  that  on  a 
rose;  you  never  notice  a  flaw  in  a  flagstone, 
you  do  that  on  a  stone  of  glory  out  of  which  a 
statue  is  to  spring;  you  never  notice  a  spider 
when  she  dangles  from  the  rafters  of  a  barn, 
you  do  when  ^'she  taketh  hold  with  her  hands 
in  kings'  palaces."  So  it  comes  to  pass  that 
a  Christian  in  the  world  is  a  man  under  a 
microscope;  fierce  is  the  light  that  beats  upon 
him,  and  all  his  faults  are  magnified. 


Nothing  else  is  so  important  as  a  knowledge 
of  God's  will  as  revealed  to  us  in  his  Scrip- 
tures. 
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PHYSICIAN,  HEAL  THYSELF. 

Never  a  more  glorious  morning  dawned  upon 
the  world !  The  air  is  fresh,  balmy,  and, 
withal,  invigorating,  and  the  sun  pours  down 
upon  earth  clear  raye  of  warmth-giving  bright- 
ness. Last  night  the  storm  was  abroad  over 
the  land.  The  thunder  rolled  in  sullen  peals 
through  the  darkness,  and  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  followed  each  other  in  swift  succes- 
sion across  the  sky,  whi'e  the  rain  fell  almost 
in  torrents. 

"Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
cometh  with  the  morning."  How  the  waters 
from  those  heavy  clouds  have  refreshed  and 
purified  1  It  is  late  October,  but  the  emerald 
carpet  of  the  earth  was  never  greener,  never 
softer  in  May  than  now. 

We  say  that  nature  has  her  purifying  forces. 
Is  God  the  God  of  nature  and  yet  is  the  moral 
world  without  like  forces?  The  inspired  word 
declares,  "Whom  the  Lord  loves  he  chastens," 
but  when  the  fires  of  purification  burn  most 
fiercely  there  are  those  who  mistake  their 
meaning  and,  not  understandinj?  their  intent, 
like  the  islanders  with  the  shipwrecked  Paul, 
are  ready  to  say,  "Though  he  ha'h  escaped  the 
sea,  yet  vengeance  suflJereth  not  to  live." 

When  shall  wo  learn  that  God's  chastise- 
ments are  in  love? 

If  it  was  said  unto  the  just  and  perfect  One, 
"Physician,  heal  thyself,"  can  we  expect  that 
those  who  try  to  follow  in  hi?  footsteps  will 
escape  the  same  admonition?  If  so  our  expec- 
tation is  surely  not  well  grounded,  for  human 
nature  is  the  same  now  as  in  those  far  away 
times  when  the"Manof  Forrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief*  made  his  abode  ^ith  u«. 

What  follows  then?  SIiaII  we  turn  back? 
Shall  we  fold  our  hands  ami  look  uith  unsym- 
pathetic, indifferent  eye^  while  tlie  lifeboats 
of  others  drift  upon  the  rocks  we  barely 
escaped?  Shall  wo  do  this  because  the  cry  is 
coming  up,  "Phy^ician»  heal  thyself?"  Yes,  if 
we  are  cowards;  but  never,  if  we  are  faithful 
soldiers,  for  we  cannot  afford  it.  It  is  times  like 
this,  circumstances  such  as  these,  that  try  the 
quality  of  our  faith,  the  metal  of  which  we  are 
made.  Grander  sentence  was  never  uttered 
than  was  spoken  by  Job  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
"Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  !" 

The  man  or  woman  who  trusts  in  God  can 
but  manifest  that  trust  by  obedience.  An  en- 
listed soldier  under  marching  orders  is  every 
Christian,  and  there  lives  not  that  man  or 


woman  who  's  earnestly  striving  to  "Fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith  and  lay  hold  upon  eternal 
life,"  who  will  not  have  to  know  at  times  the 
discouragement  rung  out  in  these  words, 
"Physician,  heal  thyself."  It  is  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  of  all  right- 
eousness, and  we  may  be  assured,  well  assured, 
that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  idle. 

Has  it  been  said  to  you,  reader?  When 
clouds  enveloped  you,  when  trials  and  disap- 
pointments gathered  thick  about  you  and  your 
faith  has  enabled  yon  to  pre^-^  on  and  while 
battling  yourself  lend  a  helping  hand  to  others, 
have  you  been  met  by  this  discouraging  admo- 
nition f  Let  us  say  to  you.  Be  not  discouraged, 
but  press  on.  Whatever  clouds  may  envelop, 
they  will  pass  away  and,  if  faithful,  you  shall 
walk  forth  in  the  sunshine  of  God's  love  when 
the  morning  cometh. 


OxE  more  issue  and  the  present  volume  of  our 
magazine  will  clofe.  How  swiftly  the  years  are 
gliding  by  us,  seven  since  we  entered  upon  its 
publication,  and  yet  they  seem  so  brief  in  ret- 
rospect. 

Bro.  McDowell,  in  his  department,  has 
spoken  a  word  to  the  young  who  belong  to  the 
Religio-Literary,  which,  if  acted  upon,  would 
tell  for  good  upon  the  future  of  the  magazine 
and  would  also  be  found  a  great  help  to  the 
society.  The  different  locals  should  be  held 
within  touch  of  each  other  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  department  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  society. 

Is  this  number  will  be  found  our  prospectus 
for  Volume  Eight,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
rare  opportunity  is  offered  for  obtaining  with 
the  Leaves  your  own  choice  from  a  well-se- 
lected list  of  the  works  of  some  of  our  best  au- 
thors. Now  is  the  time  to  help  us  and  to  secure 
to  yourselves  choice  reading  matter  for  the  long 
winter  evenings  just  at  hand 


LITERARY  NOTE. 
Five- Minute  Ohjecl  Sermons  to  Children,  by 
Sylvan  us  Stall,  D.D.,  issued  in  book  form  some 
four  months  ago,  has  proven  of  especial  inter- 
est and  value  not  only  to  preachers  and  San- 
day  school  workers,  but  also  to  mothers  for 
Sunday  afternoon  or  evening  readings  to  their 
children.  "We  understand  that  several  editions 
ofthe  volume  have  already  been  exhausted.  The 
book  is  published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York. 
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THE  VOICES  OF  THE   TRAINS. 


BY  JEAN  MOORE. 


Far  in  the  distance  we  hear  it  call 
Long  and  loud  to  the  town  folks  all. 
**Coming!  coming !''  it  seems  to  say, 
And  then  It  grumbles  and  mutters  away 
To  itself,  while  it  climbs  the  long,  steep  hill 
'Till  it  comes  to  the  city  dark  and  still. 

^'Here!    I  am  coming!"  the  whistle  screams 
Loud  and  shrill,  and  the  one  who  dreams 
Rises  startled  but  settles  back 
To  bear  the  story  the  wheels  and  track 
Have  told  many  times,  but  still  will  tell 
In  spite  of  whistle  and  clanging  bell. 

Over  the  joints  in  the  rails  they  go. 
"Shake  them  up,"  say  the  wheels  quite  slow; 
"Willing;  willing,"  the  bell  rings  out; 
"Of  course!"  the  pufTs  from  the  stack  each 
shout; 


But  at  last  there's  a  sigh  from  the  engine's 

breast. 
And  the  whole  great  train  stands  still,  at 

rest. 

Night  after  night  do  the  trains  go  by 
Through  cold  and  heat,  through  wet  and  dry. 
Sometimes  happy,  their  voices  seem. 
And  again  with  passion  they  hoarsely  scream. 
Often  their  voices  tremble  with  tears. 
And  I  notice  at  times  they  have  their  fears. 

'Tis  but  a  fancy  of  mine,  I  know, 
That  the  trains  talk  in  the  evening  so. 
But  almost  human  they  seem  to  be 
As  with  gleaming  eyes  they  onward  flee. 
And  night  after  night  their  stories  tell 
With  clicking  wheel  and  clanging  bell. 


FRIENDS  OP  OTHER  DAYS. 


BY  MARGARET. 


ON  a  winter's  afternoon  when  the 
snow  lay  like  an  almost  unbroken 
mantle  upon  the  broad  fields  sur- 
rounding Uncle  Riley  McDonald's 
spacious  farmhouse,  the  sun,  when 
he  was  sunken  low  enough  in  the 
western  sky,  peeped  through  the  old- 
fashioned  window  of  the  big  kitchen 
and  smiled  a  broader  beam  fot  the 
sight  he  saw  there. 

Was  it  the  fault  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned old-fashioned  window  with  its 
sixteen  small  panes,  or  was  it  the 
dancing  flames  of  the  open  fireplace 
that  caused  him  to  think  he  saw  danc- 
ing feet,  and  flying  curls,  and  the 
flutter  of  maiden's  robes,  or  were  they 
really  there,  graceful   Alice,  modest 


Maidie,     grave    Lester,    and    light- 
hearted  Rob? 

It  was  no  illusion;  they  were  there, 
and  from  the  chimney  comer,  with 
flushed  face  and  many  queer  contor- 
tions of  his  little  frame,  John,  Uncle 
Riley's  promising  only  son,  blew  out 
with  gusto  from  his  new  French  harp 
the  persuasive  strains  of  **Way  down 
in  the  Meadow. "  And  the  sun  laughed 
till  he  danced  over  their  heads,  the 
gold,  the  black,  and  the  brown,  and 
he  cried  out, 

"Ho,  for  the  merry  days  of  youth, 

When  life  It  seems  but  a  jest,  a  jest, 
Or  a  season  of  May-day  hours, 
Comlniir  sorrows  UDConfessedl" 

But  at  the  word  * 'sorrows"  he  grew 
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suddenly  grave,  for  he  knew  that  life 
is  not  a  jest  but  a  reality  and  that 
youth  must  learn  that 

* 'Sorrow  whose  employ 
la  to  develop  not  destroy 
Is  better  than  a  barren  joy." 

And  as  he  thus  grew  suddenly 
grave  he  sank  behind  a  cloud,  and 
the  quiet  Lester  glanced  out  through 
the  window  toward  the  milking-shed 
as  their  feet  were  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  Uncle  Riley's  cheery  voice 
calling,  **John?"  **Yes,  sir,"  called 
John  in  response  and  then— 

*'Tell  the  boys  it's  milking  time. 
Come,  my  lads,  be  lively  now,  and  be 
sure  you  leave  all  things  snug  and 
safe  to-night." 

With  smiling  faces  and  merry  words 
the  little  group  obeyed,  and  while  the 
young  girls  went  with  alacrity  to 
bring  out  the  pails,  the  boys  donned 
caps  and  coats  preparatory  to  going 
out  into  the  keen  December  air. 

While  they  are  gone  to  the  milking 
and  the  girls  assist  Mary,  the  servant 
girl,  to  prepare  the  evening  meal,  we 
^ill  tell  you  of  the  inmates  of  this  old 
farmhouse,  beginning  with  Uncle  Riley 
himself. 

He  was  **a  fine  old  Irish  gentle- 
man," Irish  born  but  English  bred, 
who,  when  a  young  man  crossed  the 
seas  and  made  himself  this  home  upon 
the  western  prairies  to  which  he 
proudly  brought  a  J3onny  bride  with 
golden  curls  and  loving  blue  eyes, 
who  brightened  his  home  and  cheered 
his  heart  till  God  called  her  home. 
To  her  memory  Uncle  Riley  was  al- 
ways loyal,  and  while  John  was  **his 
torment  and  joy,  his  only  boy,"  Alice, 
with  her  mother's  hair,  and  eyes,  and 
.  gentle,  womanly  ways,  was  the  darling 
of  his  heart. 

She  was  now  eighteen,  sweet  and 
winsome,  and  many  were  the  aspirants 
for  her  regard  upon  whom  Uncle 
Riley  looked  with  a  jealous  eye. 

Madeline  was  younger,  only  six- 
teen, a  cousin  and  bosom  friend  of 
Alice,  the  fourth  child  of  Uncle  Riley's 
youngest  sister,  who  had  been  per- 
suaded by  him,  soon  after  his  own 
marriage,  to  come  to  his  home  where 
she  had  been  a  welcome  sharer  of  its 
joys  until  she  married  the  man  of  her 
choice  and  went  to  live  in  the  town 


upon  the  outskirts  of  which  lay  the 
broad  acres  of  her  Brother  Riley. 

From  a  child,  Maidie  had  been  much 
in  this  household.  **You  can  spare 
me  one  from  your  seven,  Ellen,"  Uncle 
Riley  used  to  say,  **to  be  company  for 
Alice  in  that  lonely  old  house— though 
how  any  place  could  be  lonely  where 
Uncle  Riley  was  one  could  not  im- 
agine who  knew  him— and  being  near- 
est Alice's  age,  Maidie  was  naturally 
the  one  chosen  to  go. 

At  sixteen  she  was  a  plump  little 
figure  with  fair  face,  gray  eyes,  and 
smooth  braids  of  golden  brown.  She 
and  Alice  were  admirable  companions. 
Both  were  truthful,  conscientious,  and 
kind-hearted,  generous  and  helpful, 
but  while  Alice  had  by  nature  more 
energy  in  whatevei;  she  undertook  to 
do  and  often  succeeded  from  sheer 
persistence,  Maidie  was  more  capable 
of  depth  of  thought  and  more  inclined 
to  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

The  difference  between  them  was 
shown  that  very  afternoon  when 
Uncle  Riley,  on  rising  from  the  dinner 
table,  announced  to  Alice  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  drive  to  town  and 
requested  her  to  bring  him  a  pair  of 
large  fur  gloves  that  he  had  not  used 
since  the  winter  before. 

But  the  gloves  were  not  to  be  found 
and  he  had  gone  without  them  con- 
tenting himself  with  wearing  others 
and  saying  as  he  drew  them  on, 
**Now,  Alice,  darlin',  take  a  good  look 
for  them  while  I'm  gone,  and  Maidie, 
dear,  (growing  poetic)  'pity  the  sor- 
rows of  a  poor  old  man,  whose  trem- 
blin'  limbs  [his  voice  grew  very  shaky] 
scarce  bear  him  to  the  door,'  "  and  he 
stalked  out  with  a  tread  that  made  the 
floor  shake  under  the  weight  of  his 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  put- 
ting his  head  in  at  the  door  to  caD 
back  brightly  and  confidently,  * -You'll 
find  them,  won't  you,  girls?" 

So  they  set  to  work  to  ransack  trunks 
and  closets,  and  the  persistence  of 
Alice,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, finally  brought  them  to  light 
in  a  chest  in  Uncle  Riley's  closet.  In 
the  chest  they  found  also  a  package 
of  papers,  old  and  discolored  with 
time. 

''The  Saints'  Herald,''  read  Maidie 
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looking  at  them  curiously,  **What  are 
^hey,  Alice?" 

**They  were  my  mother's,"  an- 
45wered  Alice,  **and  pa  won't  have 
them  destroyed,  although  he  never 
joined  the  church  my  mother  belonged 
to.  He  says  he  remembers  how  she 
used  to  enjoy  reading  them  and  how 
careful  she  was  to  preserve  all  the 
numbers,  and  so  he  just  keeps  them 
here.  See,  they  are  sewed  together, 
many  of  them,  like  books." 

Maidie  took  them  in  her  hands  and, 
while  Alice  replaced  the  articles  they 
had  taken  from  the  chest,  sat  turning 
the  leaves  and  wondering  what  it  was 
on  these  old  yellow  pages  that  her 
aunt  had  found  to  be  of  so  much  inter- 
est and  joy. 

**Have  you  ever  read  them,  Alice?" 
she  finally  asked. 

*'0,  no,  I  never  thought  of  it,"  she 
answered,  and  then  with  a  loving 
little  smile  of  pride  in  her  cousin,  she 
added,  **Maidie,  I'm  not  like  you  in 
such  things.  I  don't  like  to  read  or 
study,  and  you  do,  but  I  like  to  have 
you  read  to  me  or  talk  to  me,  for  you 
help  me  to  understand." 

**But,  Alice,"  said  Maidie,  depre- 
cating the  commendation  of  her  cousin, 
**you  are  so  much  more  useful  than  I 
am,  for  you  do  so  much  more  than  I 
do.  At  home.  I  mean,  about  the 
house.  In  school,  1  know,  I  always 
do  well,  because,  as  you  say.  I  like  to 
study.  But,"  she  added  ruefully,  **I 
don't  think  I  do  very  much  anywhere 
else." 

**Well,"  said  Alice  encouragingly, 
^*maybe  you'll  do  good  by  your  think- 
ing yet,  and  you  do  more  good  in  other 
ways,  too,  than  you  say." 

As  they  descended  to  the  cozy  sit- 
ting-room, Maidie  carried  the  old 
papers  in  her  hand,  and  while  Alice 
procured  thimble,  thread,  and  needle, 
and  proceeded  to  put  some  necessary 
stitches  in  the  lining  of  the  gloves, 
Maidie  read  aloud  to  her: — 

**  *And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  deter- 
mined the  times  before  appointed  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation:  that 
they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply 
they  might  feel  after  him,  and 
find    him,     though    he   be    not   far 


from  every  one  of  us:  for  in  him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  be- 
ing.'—Acts  17:  26-28. 

**In  this  text  we  learn,  First,  that 
all  nations  are  made  of  one  blood. 
Second,  that  they  are  designed  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth, 
America  not  accepted.  Third,  that 
the  Lord  had  determined  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation,  that  is,  he  has  di- 
vided the  earth  among  his  children, 
giving  each  nation  that  portion  that 
seemed  good  to  him,  as  a  father  par- 
cels off  a  large  tract  of  land  to  his  sev- 
eral children.  And  fourth,  he  has 
granted  unto  all  nations  of  the  earth 
the  privilege  of  feeling  after  and  find- 
ing him;  for  he  is  not  far  from  every 
one  of  them;  whether  they  are  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  or 
even  upon  the  islands  of  the  sea—" 

*'I  like  that  thought,  Alice,  but  now 
see  what  it  says:— 

**Now  if  any  nation  in  any  age  of 
the  world,  or  any  part  of  the  earth, 
should  live  up  to  their  privileges  what 
would  they  obtain?  I  answer  revela- 
tions, for  the  best  of  reasons;  because 
no  people  ever  found  God  in  any  other 
way,  nor  ever  will;  therefore  if  they 
found  God,  they  found  him  by  revela- 
tion direct  from  himself,  by  his  re- 
vealing his  will  to  them;  and  if  they 
did  not  find  him  in  this  way  they  never 
knew  him." 

'*I  don't  know  what  it  means,"  she 
said  thoughtfully  as  she  finished,  **but 
it  says,"  and  she  looked  at  the  page 
again  to  be  sure,  "yes.  it  says,  *they 
found  him  by  revelation  direct  from 
himself.^  I  wonder  what  it  means," 
and  the  little  frown  appeared  between 
her  brows  that  came  when  she  was 
thinking. 

**I'm  sure  I  wish  I  could  tell  you, 
Maidie,"  said  Alice,  **but  I  don't  know 
either.  But  you'll  work  it  out  just  as 
you  do  those  problems  in  arithmetic 
that  puzzle  you  sometimes,  and  you'll 
come  to  me  some  morning  with  your 
eyes  shining  and  you'll  say  so  tri- 
umphantly, *I  thought  it  all  out  last 
night,  Alice,  after  you  went  to  sleep,' 
and  then  you'll  tell  it  to  me  just  as 
plainly  as  you  can.  and"— laughing — 
*  *I'm  afraid  I'll  not  understand.  Just  as 
we  do  with  the  problems,  you  know — 
but  I  see  pa's  horses  coming  round 
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the  corner.  How  glad  I  am  we  found 
the  gloves!" 

'*We  found  them?"  repeated  Maidie. 
•*I  think  you  must  have  all  Uncle 
RUey's  thanks  to-night,  Alice.  I 
found  these,"  holding  up  the  papers, 
''and  I  must  go  and  put  them  back 
where  I  found  them." 

So  saying  she  left  .the  room  while 
Alice  went  to  talk  with  Mary  about 
the  morrow's  churning. 

When  each  had  done  her  errand  and 
returned  to  the  sunny  kitchen.  Uncle 
Biley  had  divested  himself  of  great 
coat,  cap,  etc.,  and  was  toasting  his 
slippered  feet  by  the  sitting  room 
grate,  while  he  scanned  the  columns 
of  the  paper  he  had  just  brought  home. 
He  had  picked  up  Rob  and  John  at 
the  schoolhouse  as  he  came  by,  and 
Lester  had  just  come  in  from  his  work 
about  the  bams. 

And  then  followed  the  lively  scene 
with  which  we  introdued  you  to  this 
country  home,  and  it  all  came  about 
through  John's  music  and  Rob's  coax- 
ing for  just  a  turn  of  the  Spanish 
waltz  **to  rest  a  poor  fellow  after  sit- 
ting all  day  on  a  hard  seat  at  school." 

Lester  would  hardly  have  been  of 
the  number,  had  it  not  required  four 
to  go  through  the  figures  and  he  was 
loth  to  deny  the  request  when  to  Rob 
—yes,  and  to  Alice,  it  was  such  a 
pleasure,  although  his  quiet  tastes 
greatly  preferred  more  staid  enjoy- 
ments. 

And  now,  lest  they  return  ere  we 
have  finished,  we  will  tell  you  of 
Lester  and  Rob. 

Of  Lester  Hale  we  have  not  much 
to  tell.  He  was  quiet  and  somewhat 
reserved  and  told  little  of  his  past 
life,  not  because  there  was  anything 
requiring  secrecy,  but  because  his  was 
a  mind  that  looked  forward,  that  took 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  future 
which  he  hoped  (though  he  made  no 
mention  of  his  hopes)  to  make  more 
full  and  complete  than  had  been  the 
twenty-four  years  of  his  past  life. 

In  an  eastern  home  he  had  father 
and  mother  content  with  the  quiet 
joys  of  rural  life  and  the  society  of 
children  and  grandchildren  settled 
near  them.  But  Lester,  youngest  of 
those  reared  in  that  quiet  home,  had 
turned  his    steps    toward    the  freer 


west,  and  they  paused  awhile  and 
rested  in  this  hospitable  farmhouse 
while  he  gathered  strength  for  the 
future  conflict  of  life. 

He  had  presented  himself  in  the 
haying  time  just  when  Uncle  Riley 
needed  him  and  hailed  the  muscular- 
young  applicant  for  work  with  de- 
light. And  he  stayed  on  through  the- 
harvest,  through  the  apple  picking* 
and  corn  husking,  a  welcome  inmate 
of  the  bustling  household,  trusty  and 
faithful  in  all  his  ways,  looked  upon 
with  approbation  by  the  jovial  Uncle 
Riley  and  with  something  a  shade* 
more  tender  than  mere  approbation 
by  the  winsome  young  mistress  of  tlie- 
house,  Alice  McDonald. 

And  Rob  the  light-hearted?  Ah, 
poor  Rob!  If  you  knew  the  miserable- 
home  that  had  been  his  until  he  came 
to  Uncle  Riley's!  He  never  talked  of" 
it;  neither  will  we  farther  than  to  say- 
that  he  had  no  relatives  save  an  aunt 
in  a  neighboring  town  whom  Rob  had 
not  known  until  one  year  before  our- 
story  opens,  when,  upon  his  father's^ 
death,  this  good  woman  had  welcomed 
to  her  humble  abode  the  homeless^ 
boy  who  came  to  it  from  one  of  our 
Northern  States. 

His  aunt  was  poor  and  the  inde- 
pendent lad  at  once  began  to  look  for 
employment  and  so  we  find  him  doing' 
chores  for  his  board  during  the  win- 
ter and  going  to  the  country  school. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  he  felt  light- 
hearted.  He  was  but  sixteen,  a  stout 
young  lad  with  a  brave  heart  and 
willing  hands  and  he  felt  that  he  had 
awakened  from  the  dark  dream  of  his^ 
childhood  to  find  himself  under  fair 
skies  in  free  and  pleasant  scenes,  and. 
had  the  boy  been  taught  of  God.  he 
would  have  thanked  him  that  the  lines^ 
had  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places. 

As  it  was  he  felt  a  natural  sym- 
pathy for  creatures  homeless  and  m 
want.  **Don't  John,"  he  said  once 
when  the  thoughtless  boy  would  have 
shied  a  stick  at  a  stray  dog  cowering 
by  a  straw-stack,  **you  don't  know 
what  a  feeling  it  is  not  to  have  a 
home,"  and  they  had  kept  and  caj*ed 
for  the  wanderer  until  it  grew  aa 
frolicsome  as  Rob  himself. 

But  here  are  the  boys  from  the 
milking  and  while  they  prepare  them- 
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selves  for  the  supper  that  has  been 
laid  upon  the  table,  we  will  call  Uncle 
Uiley  from  his  paper  and,  having 
seen  them  all  gathered  to  partake  of 
the  repast  we  will  retire  to  the  big 
old  parlor  where  the  only  light  is  that 
from  the  cheerful  fire  in  the  grate, 
and  there  we  will  listen  to  the  pleas- 


ant sound  of  their  voices  in  the  hum 
of  conversation  as  the  boys  talk  of 
school,  the  girls  and  Mary  of  house- 
hold matters,  and  Uncle  Riley  upon 
farm  topics  with  Lester. 

The  young  people  will  spend  their 
evening  here.  We  will  wait  until 
they  come. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER? 


44TTEAVEN,"  said  an  elderly  wo- 
JLX  man,  **will  be  sweet  to  me,  if 
the  work  is  only  done  up  there, 
and  I  can  put  on  my  clean  apron  and 
sit  down,  and  stay  sot!"  She  wanted 
rest,  but  not  only  for  the  moment. 
That  is  not  rest  that  watches  the  clock 
and  knows  it  must  start  again  at  a 
given  tick.  She  wanted  the  sense  that 
the  work  was  **done,"  and  that  she 
<X)uld  not  only  sit  down  but  **stay  s(tt!" 
Says  another  woman,  whose  circum- 
stances made  her  cook,  housemaid, 
nurse,  and  seamstress:  '*I  never  call 
my  work  done,  and  I  never  think  of 
taking  a  moment's  rest  till  the  chil- 
dren are  all  in  bed,  and  then  I  sit  down 
and  mend  them  up  for  the  next  day." 
And  another  says:  **Rested!  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  feel  rested!"  Some 
one  has  facetiously  said:  *'It  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  American  women  to  be 
always  tired."  If  more  characteristic 
of  American  than  of  other  women, 
then  surely  American  good  sense 
should  be  able  to  find  a  reason  and  a 
remedy.  That  the  feminine  constitu- 
tion should  be  in  a  chronic  state  of 
fatigue,  argues  an  expenditure  of  ner- 
vous or  physical  force  disproportion- 
ate to  the  supply.  Then  methods 
would  suggest  themselves  of  equaliz- 
ing the  two,  by  increasing  the  supply 
or  diminishing  the  demand.  And  the 
average  American  woman,  who  suc- 
ceeds in  almost  everything  she  under- 
takes, fails  most  surprisingly  in  this. 
Perhaps  her  failure  is  due  largely  to 
one  of  her  noblest  qualities,  namely, 
her  unselfishness,  that  considers  what 
is  due  to  her  family  and  friends  before 
what  is  due  to  herself.  She  has  quick 
eyes  for  others'  needs,  and  ready  hands 
for  others'  wants.  Her  affections  and 
her  religion  both  prompt  her  to  spend 


and  to  be  spent.  Her  judgment,  that 
constantly  reminds  her  of  what  is  due 
to  herself,  is  put  aside  as  a  tempter, 
and  she  only  finds  that  she  can  do  and 
be  the  most  for  others  when  at  her 
own  best,  after  she  has  ceased  to  be 
her  best.  When  the  overtasked  nerves 
have  felt  the  strain  too  long,  and  the 
children's  voices  must  be  hushed  at 
their  play,  and  the  violent  headache 
leaves  mother's  place  at  the  table 
vacant,  and  the  rustle  of  papa's  news- 
paper in  the  sick  room  almost  drives 
her  frantic— when  each  separate  grass- 
hopper, whether  it  be  the  dinner,  the 
kettledrum,  or  the  expected  friend, 
loses  zest  and  becomes  a  burden  to  be 
* 'gotten  over"  rather  than  a  privilege 
to  be  enjoyed— then  she  knows  she 
has  carelessly  spent  in  the  morning 
the  vigor  that  should  have  gone  with 
her  till  life's  afternoon.  Then,  too, 
she  is  prepared,  if  too  late  to  solve  the 
problem  for  herself,  to  help  younger 
women  to  solve  it.  For  solved  it  must 
be  by  some  women  for  themselves  and 
for  each  other.  No  one  rule  can  be 
made  to  meet  all  cases,  but  the  condi- 
tion is  the  same,  whether  the  women 
are  rich  and  waited  upon  by  many 
servants,  or  are  themselves  the  serv- 
ants of  all;  and  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple must  be  applied  in  every  case. 
The  question  is  always  the  same, 
whether  asked  by  the  woman  on  whom 
social  and  philanthropic  duties  press, 
or  by  one  whose  daily  routine  of  do- 
mestic tasks  takes  every  bit  of  her 
nervous  and  physical  force.  In  both 
cases  there  are  but  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  day.  In  both  the  struggle  is  to 
do  thirty  hours  living  in  the  twenty - 
four.  In  both  to-day  is  constantly 
stealing  from  to-morrow,  and  pillaged 
to-morrows  count  when  we  take  them 
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off  the  end  of  the  life.  The  life  is  cur- 
tailed in  days  and  usefulness,  but  wo- 
men need  not  complain.  If  we  burden 
one  day  with  the  work  of  two,  we 
must  expect  only  half  as  many.  * *She 
hath  done  what  she  could,"  is  the  ver- 
dict women  like  to  hear.  And  so  they 
go  on  struggling  to  do  far  more  than 
they  can,  forgetting  that  nature  is  an 
inexorable  debtor.  *  *To  the  uttermost 
farthing"  she  exacts,  and  weariness, 
as  warning  or  as  penalty,  is  too  often 
the  price. 

Happy  the  woman  who  has  the  wis- 
dom to  heed  and  the  moral  courage  to 
spare  herself  in  time.  I  say  moral 
courage  advisedly,  for  I  believe  if  out 
of  my  army  of  tired  women  I  could 
strike  those  who  would  not  depart 
from  a  routine  in  which  they  con- 
sciously go  beyond  their  strength, 
because  somebody,  a  friend,  husband, 
a  mother-in-law,  a  child,  expects  the 
routine  to  continue,  we  should  have 
reduced  the  ranks  one  half.  Our  re- 
lations determine  our  duties.  **He  is 
used  to  this,"  **she  expects  that,"  **I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  the  other;" 
therefore  the  effort  is  to  be  made  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences  to  one- 
self. So  women  go  weakly  on  forging 
fetters  for  themselves,  made  up  of 
links  of  other  people's  notions,  ideas, 
and  desires  I  Said  one  very  sweet 
woman  whose  one  poor  servant  did  not 
save  her  the  post  of  domestic  in  her 
own  house,  **I  should  be  so  benefited 
by  an  hour  in  the  open  air  daily,  but  I 
get  through  with  my  work  so  late  that 
there  is  no  time  for  it  before  my  hus- 
band returns  from  town.  He  gets 
home  at  four,  and  he  always  expects 
to  find  me  in." 

**Then  you  go  out  afterward,  I  sup- 
pose, and  walk  with  him?" 

**No,  I  don't,  he  has  enough  of  being 
out  through  the  day,  and  we  dine  you 
know  at  five." 

**But  why  don't  you  go  out  earlier, 
and  leave  some  of  the  work  to  be  done 
after  he  comes?" 

**Well,  you  know  he  doesn't  like  to 
see  me  about  the  house,  and  if  he  finds 
me  dressed  and  ready  to  make  it  pleas- 
ant, he  need  never  know  that  I  didn't 
get  my  frock  on  till  I  heard  the  whis- 
tle of  his  train.     Of  course  he  doesn't 


understand  why  one  girl  cannot  do  all 
the  work." 

And  that  was  not  in  any  sense  a  sel- 
fish or  unkind  husband;  only  he  wa& 
accustomed  to  have  her  in  the  house, 
and  expected  to  find  her  at  leisure, 
and  she  did  not  trouble  him  with  any 
shock  to  his  expectations.  When,  one 
day,  she  broke  down  utterly,  and 
nurses,  and  doctors,  and  every  do- 
mestic discomfort  rained  down  upK>n 
him,  he  felt  sorry  for  her,  and  for 
himself  secretly  aggrieved!  He  didn't 
expect  it  of  her.  She  had  worked 
years  to  save  him  the  shock  of  finding 
things  different  from  his  expectations, 
and  now  he  had  the  cumulative  shock 
all  at  once.  What  wonder  that  he  felt 
secretly  injured  and  held  her  silently 
but  somewhat  sulkily  responsible  for 
**not  having  taken  care  of  herself." 

And  she  was  responsible.  And  she 
did  deserve  her  punishment,  the  sting^ 
of  which  was,  that  her  husband  had 
never  been  used  to  sickness,  and  the 
comfort  of  which  was  that  she  no- 
longer  felt  that  she  ought  to  get  up, 
since  she  had  tried  and  couldn't 
move  hand  or  foot.  *  *!  can  rest  no^w^ 
surely;"  and  rest  she  did  from  the 
morbid,  conscientious  feeling  that  she 
ought  to  get  up  and  keep  going.  Yet 
the  throbbing  head  and  the  quivering 
nerves  were  the  price  she  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  lying  still  and  the  absence 
of  the  inexorable  ought." 

Happy,  I  said,  the  woman  who  has 
the  good  sense  to  see  justly,  what  are 
the  real  responsibilities  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  the  courage  to  adjust  her 
life,  so  as  to  do  the  most  possible  good 
with  the  least  exhaustion  of  force. 
Expenditure  there  must  be.  Woman 
should  give  as  freely  as  the  sun  shines 
—  of  her  best,  out  of  her  fullness— but 
to  attempt  to  give  out  of  emptiness, 
and  after  exhaustion  has  set  in  is  slow 
death  to  the  giver,  and  no  gain  to 
those  who  are  supposed  to  receive. 

To  know  her  own  resources— to  add 
to  these  from  every  source— to  meas- 
ure her  appropriate  demands  —to  have 
the  ready  heart  to  bestow  and  the 
strength  to  withhold,  are  privileges 
of  the  women  of  our  race.  If  she 
take  and  use  them,  vigor  and  refresh- 
ment flow  to  ell  with  whom  she  comes- 
in  contact.     If  she  fail,  then  the  bur- 
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den  of  early  weariness  drops  upon  her 
life.  The  salt  has  lost  its  savor.  We 
all  know  the  rest.  If  space  permitted, 
a  multitude  of  practical  suggestions 
might  be  given  as  to  the  methods  of 
nourishing  and  conserving  the  forces 
of  nerve  and  brain;  but  the  woman 
who  really  desires  to  do  and  be  the 


best  possible  for  her  own  and  for  her 
race,  will  not  be  slow  in  adjusting  her 
daily  life,  so  that  the  most  good  with 
the  least  expenditure  may  be  attained. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  questions,  and 
its  solution  is  in  the  hands  of  the  wo- 
men who  **are  tired." 

— Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  in  Home  Magwune. 


THE  TWO  CITIES. 

BY  GRACE  FLOWER. 


TO  those  who  attended  the  World's 
Pair  we  wish  to  recall  one  of 
the  brightest  scenes  of  the 
Exposition.  To  those  who  had  not 
that  pleasure,  we  shall  try  to  present 
a  pen-picture  that  shall  give  an  idea — 
however  vague,  of  some  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Magic  City. 

Of  all  the  beautiful  pictures 
That  hang  on  memory's  wall, 

The  one  of  the  Court  of  Honor 
Seemeth  the  best  of  all. 

To  me  that  Court  of  Honor  was  a 
wonderful  place.  One  cannot  well 
sit  beside  the  springing  fountains  of 
a  power  that  sends  vibrations  across 
the  earth,  without  feeling  a  kinship 
to  that  mighty  arm  which  circles 
millions  and  fills  their  souls  with  awe. 

Many  travelers  say  that  the  first 
impression  on  seeing  Niagara  Palls  is 
disappointment,  but  sit  down  there 
till  the  terrible  strength  of  the 
cataract  comes  to  you,  till  the  noise 
of  its  everlasting  hymn  finds  a  har- 
mony in  your  soul,  and  you  will  go 
away  with  the  sense  of  having  seen 
Niagara. 

So,  on  first  sight  of  the  spot  where 
ages  have  found  their  merging  point, 
where  all  the  labor  of  the  earth  is 
grouped  in  one  splendid  show,  and 
even  here  the  magnitude  before  you  will 
overtop  appreciation,  and  one  would 
say,  **I  had  expected  more." 

But  if  you  waited,  if  you  found  a 
quiet  nook  by  the  side  of  that  splen- 
did basin,  the  soul  of  the  ages  past 
seemed  to  hover  over  you,  and  tell 
you,  as  no  human  tongue  could  tell 
you,  the  latter  message  of  creation. 

You  waited  in  the  calm  of  the  sum- 
mer afternoon,  and  gradually  distance 
dawned  upon  you.     The  picture  grew 


before  you.  That  largest  building  in 
the  world  grew  larger  every  time  you 
looked  at  it.  There  was  a  Diana 
three  times  the  height  of  your  tallest 
man.  There  were  columns  as  high  as 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  There  was 
an  obelisk  taller  than  Egypt  ever 
dreamed.  There  was  a  mass  of  build- 
ings more  imposing  than  Athens  in 
all  its  glory. 

Then  you  come  to  think  of  the 
theme  which  runs  through  the  fair. 
There  was  never  before  such  an  exhi- 
bition. There  were  never  buildings  so 
large.  No  other  fair  embraced  so 
wide  a  territory.  No  other  manage- 
ment ever  gathered  together  so  many 
nations.  In  all  the  history  of  man 
there  has  never  been  such  a  spectacle, 
and  there  never  will  be  again. 
Never!  That  is  the  keynote.  The 
past  is  eclipsed.  The  future  is 
emptied.  The  men  who  built  the  fair 
built  higher  than  man  ever  built  be- 
fore. 

As  one  studies  the  silent  lessons, 
we  are  led  to  think  of  the  daring  in 
that  distant  race  which  painted  Ajax 
defying  the  lightning.  At  that  time 
that  was  the  height  of  their  impious 
conception.  They  could  go  no  farther 
than  that.  But  after  centuries  we  see 
Franklin  chaining  the  lightning,  and 
behold,  it  is  made  to  serve  man! 

There  we  see  Neptune,  who  was 
once  God  of  the  seas;  yet  there  he 
stands  abashed  beside  the  wonder- 
ful McMonnies  Fountain,  his  realm 
usurped  by  a  greater  than  he. 

But  while  one  sits  dreaming  of  the 
past  and  present,  the  day  drifts  out 
and  night  is  ushered  in  with  the 
chiming  of  many  bells.  It  rises  sud- 
denly like  an  angel  chorus    in    the 
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white  spires  of  Mechanics'  Palace  and 
creeps  ont  in  storms  of  music  from 
Liberal  Arts'  domain.  Nothing  so 
thrilling  ever  courted  the  clouds  and 
the  gray  old  lake.  The  air  throbs 
with  responsive  songs.  The  waters 
seem  to  melt  into  happy  quietness. 
If,  at  that  moment,  you  chanced  to 
look  at  the  white  figures  on  Machinery 
Hall,  they  seemed  turned  to  angels 
with  their  arms  outstretched  and  bear- 
ing wreaths  of  victory.  In  the  silence 
and  shadows  of  evening  the  whole 
scene  seemed  one  realm  of  enchant- 
ment. 

The  chiming  music  ceases  and  still 
you  sit  and  dream.  Around  you  is 
pouring  wide  earth's  achievement 
from  lands  where  everlasting  ice  clings 
to  the  frozen  poles,  from  the  East  where 
man  first  stood  erect,  from' the  West 
where  through  blood  and  difficulty  he 
fought  his  way  into  his  heritage. 
From  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
comes  the  march  of  triumph.  The 
children  of  men  have  been  gathered 
together,  and  they  come  with  their 
hands  tilled  with  the  products  of  his 
labor  and  skill. 

Whither  are  they  tending?  Is  there 
a  land  yet  undiscovered?  Is  there  a 
realm  yet  in  rebellion?  Is  there  be- 
yond the  twilight  of  to-day  a  noontide 
splendor  which  shall  pale  this  present 
show? 

Are  there  forces  waiting  on  l^eights 
we  cannot  see,  forces  that  shall 
extend  dominion  as  far  beyond  its 
present  bounds  as  these  grand  works 


are  beyond  old  Rome?  Since  civiliza- 
tion has  reached  such  a  height,  does 
she  now  begin  her  descent,  or  does 
she  climb  still  higher? 

Ah,  no!  This  is  not  the  summit  of 
time.  There  are  heights  that  we  can- 
not see,  that  we  cannot  more  than 
imagine.  We  are  not  yet  at  the  final 
shores  of  time.  We  are  only  on  tlie 
threshold  of  a  city  not  made  with 
hands,  whose  walls  are  of  sapphire, 
whose  streets  are  of  gold,  the  leaves 
of  whose  trees  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations,  whose  waters  flow  from 
the  fountains  of  peace,  where  there 
shall  be  no  night,  for  the  glory  of  God 
shalt  be  the  light  therein.  And  the 
nations  of  them  that  are  saved  shall 
walk  in  the  light  of  it,  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  shall  bring  their  glory 
and  honor  into  it. 

The  doors  are  for  the  time  closed 
and  we  bend  to  the  task  of  learning,  of 
earning  a  right  to  enter  there.  Well 
we  know  that  it  is  not  all  smooth  sail- 
ing to  that  wonderful  city  of  light, 
but  greater  will  be  our  enjoyment  if 
we  overcome.  Can  we  now  compre- 
hend the  pleasure  it  will  be  to  live 
with  our  divine  Master  as  lawgiver 
and  teacher? 

Ah,  no!  truly  hath  it  been  said. 
Eye  has  not  seen,  .ear  has  not  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man,  the  things  that  are  laid  up  in 
store  for  those  that  love  and  serve 
Gk)d. 

Let  us  lift  high  the  gates  and  enter 
abundantly  in! 


A  DAY  OF  THE  LORD. 


It  was  not  a  day  of  feastiog, 

Nor  a  day  of  the  brimming  cup: 
There  were  bitter  drops  in  the  fountain 

Of  life  as  it  bubbled  up, 
And  over  the  toilsome  hours 

Were  sorrow  and  weakness  poured, 
Yet  I  said  **Amen,"  when  night  came; 

It  had  been  a  day  of  the  Lord. 

A  day  of  his  sweetest  whispers, 
In  the  hush  of  the  tempest's  whirl; 

A  day  when  the  Master's  blessing 
Was  pure  in  my  hand  as  a  pearl. 


A  day  when,  under  orders, 

I  was  fettered,  yet  was  free; 
A  day  of  strife  and  triumph, 

A  day  of  the  Lord  to  me. 

And  my  head  as  it  touched  the  pillow, 

When  the  shadows  gathered  deep, 
Was  soothed  at  the  thought  of  taking 

The  gift  of  childlike  sleep; 
For  what  were  burdens  carried, 

And  what  was  the  foeman's  sword, 
To  one  who  had  fought  and  conquered 

In  a  fearless  day  of  the  Lord? 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
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THIS  subject  was  selected  and  as- 
signed by  the  committee  who 
prepared  the  programme  for  this 
occasion. 

Let  us  notice  the  subject  again, 
The  object  and  charactei^  of  Sunday 
school  entertainments.  It  has  been 
carefully  worded,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  it,  if  we  can  first  determine 
the  object  for  which  Sunday  schools 
may  hold  entertainments,  we  may  be 
greatly  aided  in  deciding  what  the 
character'  of  the  entertainment  should 
be,  or  should  not  be,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish that  object. 

Having  had  but  limited  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  in  the  church,  it 
might  not  be  fair  for  us  to  presume 
upon  what  the  answer  might  be, 
should  we  ask  among  you  the  ques- 
tion. For  what  object  should  Sunday 
schools  hold  entertainments?  But  we 
dare  to  say  that  in  the  world  outside 
the  general  impression  is  that  such 
entertainments  are  given  with  the 
object  of  making  money,  usually  to 
carry  out  some  laudable  purpose.  But 
we  believe  that  the  end  does  not  al- 
ways justify  the  means,  that  Sunday 
schools  should  not  give  entertain- 
ments to  make  money,  that  when  they 
do,  they  cultivate  a  practice  that 
tends  to  thwart  the  teaching  and  aim 
of  what  is  purely  Sunday  school  work. 

The  church  cries  out  against  the 
moneymaking  spirit  of  these  days;  it 
protests  that  money  should  not  be 
what  it  at  present  undoubtedly  is,  the 
ruling  power  among  men;  it  insists 
that  men  should  act  in  accordance 
with  principles  that  are  true  and  just, 
and  do  right  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  right. 

The  Sunday  school  is  in  harmony 
with  this  in  theory  and  should  be  in 
practice.  Shall  we  teach  the  word  of 
God  and  make  it  of  none  effect  by  our 
works?  Shall  we  say  one  thing  and 
do  another?  Shall  we  point  out  to 
our  children  the  commendations  that 
the  Bible  holds  for  the  **cheerful 
giver,"  the  * 'liberal  soul;"  for  those 
**given  to  hospitality,"  for  those  who 
^'distribute  to  the  necessities"  of  oth- 


ers, shall  we  theorize  thus  beautifully 
and  then  in  the  practical  business 
afifairs  of  our  schools,  fail  lo  apply  the 
principles  we  extol? 

Children  are  imitators;  they  therefore 
learn  much  from  the  example  of  others. 
They  learn  most  readily  the  things 
they  are  set  to  do;  so  do  we  all. 
Upon  this  principle  of  doing  are  based 
the  modern  methods  of  teaching. 
Some  one  has  said,  and  not  inaptly, 
that  teaching  a  child  is  like  packing  a 
trunk,  the  similarity  consisting  in  the 
fact  that  things  should  not  be  thrown 
in  carelessly  in  a  promiscuous  mass, 
but  each  article  should  be  fitted  into 
its  proper  place.  And  so  it  is.  We 
should  teach  our  children  to  see  the 
beauty  of  ucselfishness,  to  discover  it 
in  all  of  God's  works  and  in  all  his 
dealings  with  men;  we  should  teach 
them  that  it  is  right  to  be  generous,  to 
be  liberal;  and  we  should  not  fail  to 
show  them  just  where  and  how  the 
principle  of  giving  may  be  practically 
applied,  just  where  it  fits  into  their 
lives,  just  where  there  is  something 
for  them  to  do. 

The  teachers  of  our  public  schools 
are  t>aught  in  their  institutes  and  con- 
ventions that  it  is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance*  in  their  work  that  they 
wake  up  the  mind  and  develop  in  the 
child  power  to  think.  This  is  right 
and  based  upon  true  premises.  We, 
as  Sunday  school  teachers,  may  enter 
boldly  upon  a  field  where  at  present 
those  workers  may  hardly  venture, 
and  we  find  with  the  added  liberty  an 
added  necessity  and  responsibility, 
the  waking  up  of  the  heart. 

We  recognize  that  **if  wrong  the 
heart,  the  head  were  right  in  vain." 

If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  gather 
all  the  children  of  the  church  into  our 
Sunday  schools  and  there  by  our  dili- 
gence and  clear  methods  of  teaching  to 
make  them  perfectly  acquainted  with 
all  the  contents  of  the  sacred  books, 
if  we  could  place  them  in  full  com- 
mand of  all  the  facts  of  sacred  history 
and  of  the  points  of  doctrine  and  give 
them  full  understanding  of  all  the 
plan  of  salvation,   what    should    we 
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have  benefited  them  by  thus  waking 
np  the  mind  and  cultivating  it  and 
satisfying  it  with*  knowledge,  if  we 
gave  no  attention  to  waking  up  the 
heart,  the  emotional  nature  of  man,  if 
we  did  not,  through  cultivation  of  the 
will,  develop  in  them  the  desire  to  be 
**doers  of  the  word  and  not  hearers 
only?" 

If  we  accept  Paul's  answer,  we 
shall  have  profited  them  nothing;  for 
he  said  in  his  day  that  a  man  might 
understand  all  mysteries  and  have  all 
knowledge  and  yet,  if  he  lacked 
charity,  he  would  be  nothing. 

While,  then,  we  may  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  so-called  six  principles 
of  the  gospel,  faith,  repentance,  bap- 
tism, and  so  on,  let  us  not  neglect  to 
teach  a  principle  that  runs  through 
the  whole  plan  of  redemption  as  a 
golden  cord  through  achain  of  pearls. 
Here  we  will  call  it  giving,  though  we 
ought  to  call  it  love.  If  they  are  not 
quite  synonymous,  they  are  very 
closely  reluted;  for  we  read  that 
**God  so  laved  the  world"  that  he  gave 
his  most  precious  gift,  his  only  begot- 
ten Son. 

When  that  Son  came  he  was  like 
his  Father  in  spirit  and  he  gave  his 
flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world  and  his 
life-blood  for  the  remission  of  their 
sins.  He  commended  liberal  giving, 
too,  in  the  case  of  the  poor  widow 
who  gave  her  mite,  and  urged  liber- 
ality upon  his  disciples  when  he  said, 
**Preely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give."  In  that  case  it  was  not  gifts 
of  money,  but  it  was  the  giving  of 
such  things  as  they  had  to  bestow, 
and  the  cultivation  of  sympathy  for 
others  in  need.  And  they  had  before 
made  sacrifice  of  all  worldly  gain,  for 
Peter  said,  **Lio,  we  have  left  all  and 
followed  thee." 

Jesus  taught  that  little  band  of  fol- 
lowers that  there  were  practices  in 
the  world  about  them  that  should  not 
be  among  them.  May  we  not  believe 
that,  wer^  he  upon  earth  with  his  people 
to-day,  he  would  warn  us  of  the  follies 
of  the  world,  of  its  pride,  its  covetous- 
ness,  its  delusive  pleasures,  of  its  mis- 
takes, and  if  he  spoke  to  us  of  our 
duty  as  he  did  to  them,  would  he  not 
say  again,  *  Seek  ye  first  to  build  up 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  to  establish 


his  righteousness,"  and  should  we  not 
feel  ourselves  as  much  in  duty  bound 
to  keep  the  latter  part  of  that  com- 
mand as  the  former  part? 

There  are  ways  that  seem  right  to 
man  that  in  the  sight  of  Gc^  are 
foolish,  and  there  are  conditions  that 
man  calls  prosperous  that  God  calls 
poverty.  There  are  things  that  man 
calls  success  that  God  calls  failure. 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  gather  tlie 
numbers  into  our  ranks;  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient, though  we  organize  our  schools 
and  our  classes  in  the  very  best  order 
and  teach  the  letter  of  the  law  very 
plainly.  These  things  we  ought  not 
to  leave  undone,  but  the  end  to  which 
all  these  things  are  but  auxiliaries  is 
the  establishment  of  righteousness. 

We  believe,  in  accordance  with 
what  has  already  been  said,  that  a 
Sunday  school  should  meet  its  ex- 
penses from  the  gratuitous  donations 
of  its  members,  because  the  effect 
upon  the  character  of  the  children  is 
better.  The  simple  act  of  giving,  if 
often  repeated,  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  habit  of  unselfishness.  Habits 
result  in  character. 

We  believe  that,  at  present  too  lit- 
tle attention  is  paid  to  this  subject. 
Many  teachers  simply  take  the  collec- 
tion without  comment.  Circumstan- 
ces certainly  alter  cases,  and  under 
some  circumstances  silence  may  be 
wise.  But  with  the  children,  those 
who  are  the  object  of  primary  interest 
in  Sunday  school  work,  they  should 
be  kindly,  patiently  labored  with  for 
their  own  good .  *  *It  is  good  for  a  man 
that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,  "^ 
and  the  child  who  is  led— not  com- 
pelled or  worried,  but  gently  led— to 
give  willingly  of  his  pennies,  if  the 
lessons  be  well  taught,  will,  in  his 
manhood,  give  freely  of  his  dollars. 

The  frequent  excuse  with  primary 
children  is,  **I  forgot."  Occasionally 
the  lack  is  charged  to  papa  or  mamma, 
and  here  we  would  say  that  we  believe 
the  parents,  through  their  own  desire 
for  the  highest  culture  of  their  chil- 
dren in  the  true  life,  should  as  sedu- 
lously help  them  to  remember  their 
Sunday  school  contributions  as  to 
help  them  to  dress  properly  and 
otherwise  prepare  for  Sunday  school. 
We  do  not  mean  that  they  should  al- 
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ways  remind  them  in  words  or  put  the 
money  into  their  hands.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  they  can  help 
them  to  remember. 

The  teacher,  too,  should  help  them 
to  remember.  She  may  allow  certain 
ones  to  collect  the  pennies  and  bring 
them  to  her.  She  may  let  the  chil- 
dren count  them  as  they  slowly  drop 
into  the  envelope  or  bank.  She  may 
let  the  class  number,  and,  if  the  col- 
lection is  small  compared  with  the 
number  of  the  class,  th^y  will  not  be 
slow  to  perceive  it.  Th^  teacher  may 
say,  "How  many  pennies  would  we 
have  if  each  of  us  had  brought  one? 
And  when  they  answer  she  says  a 
little  regretfully,  **Each  of  us  ought 
to  do  so."  She  may  encourage  them 
to  be  more  thoughtful  on  the  next 
Sunday,  and  when  the  next  Sunday 
arrives  if  there  is  the  least  improve- 
ment, she  ought  to  be  quick  to  com- 
mend it  and  to  be  glad,  but  let  them 
know  that  her  gladness  was  because 
more  of  them  had  done  their  duty. 
We  feel  sure  that  much  depends  upon 
the  teachers  in  this  matter  of  giving. 

All  this  talk  about  such  a  little 
thing  as  a  child's  Sunday  school  pen- 
nies! But,  we  rejoin,  in  matters  of 
principle  there  are  no  trifles.  It  is  a 
very  little  thing  for  a  sparrow  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  as  small  as  for  the 
child  to  go  to  Sunday  school  without 
his  penny. 

We  offer  as  a  suggestion  here  to 
preclude  a  possible  question  that,  in 
the  largest  Sunday  school  of  the  As- 
sociation, each  member  of  the  school 
who  is  able  furnishes  his  own  Quar- 
terly, and  the  school  stands  ready, 
upon  application  by  the  teachers  to 
supply  those  who  are  not  able.  That 
number  is  so  small  as  to  be  inconsid- 
erable. That  plan  was  adopted  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Quarterlies  and 
has  been  a  perfect  success. 

With  regard  to  other  Sunday  school 
supplies  we  would  say  that,  while  we 
do  not  underestimate  the  benefit  of 
good  furnishings  in  a  Sunday  school, 
we  estimate  them  as  of  less  value  than 
the  cultivation  of  true  principles.  A 
Sunday  school  should  not  incur  debt, 
and  if  at  first  it  must  do  with  little,  it 
should  make  the  best  of  the  situation 
and  slowly,  carefully  add  to  its  sup- 


plies **as  the  Lord  prospers  it,"  and 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  will,  if  the 
apple  of  discord  is  not  permitted  to 
grow  from  seeds  of  impatience  and 
worldly  ambition. 

If  our  conclusion  be  true,  that  Sun- 
day schools  should  not  depend  upon* 
entertainment  for  their  support,  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  need  be 
no  fishing  pond,  no  grab  bag,  no 
wheel  of  fortune,  no  **mumm  social," 
no  mock  oyster  soup,  none  of  the 
methods  of  obtaining  something  for 
nothing  which  justly  merit  and  receive 
contempt. 

In  the  large  branches  of  the  church 
where  there  are  meetings  of  various 
kinds  and  where  the  Religio-Literary 
Society  of  the  young  people  offers  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  musical  and  literary 
entertainment  free  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  Sunday  school  to  enter- 
the  arena.  In  the  small  schools  we 
see  no  reason  why  there  may  not  be 
an  occasional  social  gathering  of  the 
members  to  enjoy  an  evening  in  musi-' 
cal  and  literary  entertainment  or  in 
the  refreshments  of  the  season,  if  they 
so  desire.  There  would  be  no  greater 
tax  upon  the  l%erality  of  the  people 
than  when  donations  are  solicited  for 
entertainment^  and  suppers  that  are 
sold  to  those  who  partake.  If  Saints 
are  able  to  provide  and  to  patronize  an 
entertainment,  they  are  able  in  just 
the  same  degree  to  give  directly  to 
the  good  cause  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  each  other. 

For  various  reasons  some  of  our 
schools  may  at  times  desire  to  give 
musical  and  literary  entertainments 
to  their  patrons.  With  regard  to  the 
character  of  that  which  they  may 
offer  we  have  only  a  few  words:  Re- 
membe;*  that  the  mission  of  the  Sun- 
day school  is  high,  the  establishment  of 
righteousness.  Let  every  influence 
emanating  from  it  be  to  that  end. 

Perhaps  in  nothing  is  it  easier  to 
make  mistakes  than  in  the  selection  of 
vocal  music.  Let  the  sentiment  of 
the  words  be  considered  and  not  the 
sweetness  of  the  music  only.  Let  it 
not  be  that  that  will  please  the  ear 
only  but  that  that  will  bring  gladness 
into  the  heart.  Let  it  be  that  that 
will  admit  of  sifiging  with  the  spirit 
and  with  the  understanding.     Let  it 
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not  be  understood  from  this  that  we 
think  every  selection  should  be  what 
is  commonly  called  * 'sacred  music." 
It  should  be  something  that  is  good. 
It  need  not  be  confined  to  religious 
themes.  So  also  with  the  selection 
of  prose  or  poetry. '  Their  tone  should 
be  pure  and  true,  not  that  which  will 
lead  us  away  from  God,  for  we  all 
need  to  come  nearer  to  him.  These 
things  are  mentioned  in  particular, 
because  we  have  seen  woeful  mistakes 
made  by  some  whose  zeal  in  laboring 
to  raise  the  church  debt  was  not 
equalled  by  their  power  to  discrimi- 
nate between  proper  and  improper 
methods.  Yery  inconsistent  devices 
are  resorted  to  at  times  for  the  benefit 
(?)  of  the  churches. 

We  are  told  that  God  '*doeth  not 
anything  save  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world;  for  he  loveth  the  world  even 
that  he  layeth  down  his  own  life,  that 
he  may  draw  all  men  to  him."  If  the 
Sunday  school  desires  to  benefit  any, 
let  it  seek  to  exert  an  influence  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  and  let 
it  do  such  things  as  will  **draw  all 
men  unto  him,  and  not  simply  draw 
them  into  church  nfBmbership,  but 
create  in  them  the  desire  to  be  of  like 
character  that  they  \pay  indeed  be 
with  him.     This  is  benefit. 

We  have  no  inclination  at  the  present 
iiime  to  wage  war  on  Santa  Glaus,  but 
we  ask  our  Sunday  school  teachers  to 


pause  a  moment  before  preparing  their 
next  Christmas  programme  and  ask 
themselves  if  it  is  not  already  a  settled 
question,  Is  not  Christ  dearer  than 
Santa  Claus?  Is  not  his  story  sweeter? 
The  children  will  never  wake  from  it 
when  they  are  men  and  women,  to 
find  it  but  a  pleasurable  delusion. 
Tell  them  the  story  and  let  them  tell 
it  back  in  x)oetry  and  song,  and  they 
will  love  the  day  and  not  grow  weary 
because  the  angels  told  it  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago. 

And  for  Easter  Sunday  we  have  a 
few  words.  In  our  mind  it  is  of  little 
moment  that  these  two  festivals  do 
not  fall  upon  days  that  are  exact 
anniversaries  of  the  facts  they  com- 
memorate. We  ought  to  improve  the 
opportunity  to  brighten  our  Sunday 
school  rooms  with  flowers  and  songs 
and  Scripture  readings  that  speak  of 
the  resurrection.  With  a  little  effort 
the  day  can  be  made  a  pleasant  varia- 
tion from  the  usual  order  though  not 
interfering  with  our  regular  study. 

Let  the  Sunday  school  not  grow 
weary  of  her  story,  of  the  Babe  and 
his  manger-cradle,  his  life,  his  cross, 
his  tomb,  and  the  stone  rolled  away. 
Let  her  not  think  it  told  too  often, 
because  sometimes  the  world  says  it 
is  weary  and  turns  away  to  idle  teles; 
for 

**Thi8  is  the  story  that  traosformed  the  world; 
Yes,  and  will  transform  it  agrain.*' 
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IN  one  of  Macaulay's  essays,  there 
is  a  passage  on  Olive's  deception 
of  Omichund,  in  which  the  value 
of  truthfulness  is  well  illustrated. 
**The  entire  history  of  British  India," 
he  says,  **is  an  illustration  of  the 
great  truth  that  it  is  not  prudent  to 
oppose  perfidy  to  perfidy,  and  that 
the  most  efficient  weapon  with  which 
men  can  encounter  falsehood  is  truth. 
During  a  long  course  of  years  the  Eng- 
lish rulers  in  India,  surrounded  by 
allies  and  enemies  whom  no  engage- 
ment could  bind,  have  generaljy  acted 
with  sincerity  and  uprightness;  and 
the  event  has  proved  that  sincerity 
and  uprightness  are  wisdom.    English 


valor  and  English  intelligence  have 
done  less  to  extend  and  preserve  our 
Indian  empire  than  English  veracity. 
All  that  we  could  have  gained  by  imi- 
tating the  doublings,  the  evasions, 
the  fictions,  the  perjuries,  which  have 
been  employed  against  us,  is  as  noth- 
ing when  compared  with  what  we 
have  gained  by  being  the  one  power 
in  India  on  whose  word  reliance  can 
be  placed.  No  oath  which  supersti- 
tion can  devise,  no  hostage,  however 
precious,  inspires  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  confidence  which  is  produced  by 
the  *Yea,  yea,'  and  *Nay,  nay,'  of  a 
British  envoy.  No  fastness,  however 
strong  by  art,  gives  to  its  inmates  a 
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security  like  that  enjoyed  by  the  chief 
who,  passing  through  the  territories 
of  powerful  and  deadly  enemies,  is 
armed  with  the  British  guarantee. 

**The  mightiest  princes  of  the  East 
can  scarcely,  by  the  offer  of  enormous 
usury,  draw  forth  any  portion  of  the 
wealth  which  is  concealed  under  the 
hearths  of  their  subjects.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  offers  little  more  than 
four  per  cent,  and  avarice  hastens  to 
bring  forth  tens  of  millions  of  rupees 
frdm  its  most  secret  repositories.  A 
hostile  monarch  may  promise  moun- 
tains of  gold  to  our  Sepoys,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  will  desert  the  standard 
of  the  company.  The  company  prom- 
ises only  a  moderate  pension  i^ter  a 
long  service.  But  every  Sepoy  knows 
that  the  promise  of  the  company  will 
be  kept;  he  knows  that  if  he  lives  a 
hundred  years  his  rice  and  salt  are  as 
secure  as  the  salary  of  the  govemorr 
general;  and  he  knows  that  there  is 
not  another  State  in  India  which 
would  not,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn 
vows,  leave  him  to  die  of  hunger  in  a 
ditch  as  soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  be 
useful.  The  greatest  advantage  which 
a  government  can  possess  is  to  be  the 
one  trustworthy  government  in  the 
midst  of  governments  which  noboSy 
can  trust.  This  advantage  we  enjoy 
in  Asia." 

This  was  written  in  1840.  Just 
seventeen  years  later,  the  English 
Government  in  India  was  fighting  for 
its  existence  against  these  Sepoy 
troops,  whom  it  had  armed  and  drilled, 
and  promised  to  pension,  and  of  whose 
fidelity  Macaulay  boasted  so  strongly. 
Regiment  after  regiment  had  refused 
to  obey  their  oflftcers,  and  had  either 
been  disarmed  by  the  prompt  action 
of  the  authorities,  or  had  marched  off 
with  their  weapons  to  join  the  forces 
in  revolt.  At  many  points  little  hand- 
fuls  of  English  officers  and  men  were 
defending  desperately  their  own  lives 
and  those  of  the  English  women  and 
children  under  their  care.  Cawnpore 
had  acquired  associations  of  horror 
.which  threw  the  story  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta  into  the  shade. 
Lucknow  was  being  defended  and  re- 
lieved with  a  heroism  which  has  made 
the  English  forget  the  defense  of 
Londonderry  and  that  of  Gibraltar. 


And  for  nearly  a  year  the  English 
Empire  in  India  trembled  in  the  bal- 
ance, nothing  but  the  heroism  of  the 
Lawrences,  Colin  Campbell,  Have- 
lock,  and  Outram  availing  to  save  it. 

Was  Macaulay,  who  had  lived  in 
India  for  years,  entirely  mistaken  as 
to  the  hold  his  country  had  upon  ita 
people?  Did  he  overrate  the  govern- 
mental value  of  veracity  and  trust- 
worthiness? Was  he  unable  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  did  he 
show  himself  incapable  of  estimating 
a  historical  situation? 

Heretofore  the  history  of  the  mu- 
tiny of  1857-68  has  been  written  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  suggest  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions  the  most 
unfavorable  to  the  penetration  of  the 
great  historian.  We  are  told  of 
deeply  laid  and  long-concerted  plots 
on  the  part  of  the  Delhi  princes,  Nena 
Sahib,  and  others.  Much  is  made  of 
the  alleged  rumor  that  English  rule 
was  to  last  a  hundred  years,  and  was 
to  end  on  the  centenary  of  Clive's  vic- 
tory at  Plassy  (June  23,  1757).  It  is 
added  that  the  occasion,  by  no  means 
the  cause,  of  the  outbreak,  was  the 
report— false,  of  course— that  the  new 
Enfield  cartridges  served  out  to  the 
troops,  and  which  they  had  to  bite 
before  using,  were  greased  with  tal- 
low. At  most  this  rumor,  which  was 
contradicted  by  authority,  and  proba- 
bly not  believed,  was  used  as  a  handle 
by  cunning  agitators,  who  had  laid 
their  plans  long  before. 

This  very  summer,  however,  the 
East  Indian  Grovernment  has  published 
a  selection  from  the  letters,  des- 
patches, and  other  State  papers,  pre- 
served in  the  military  department  at 
Calcutta,  which  puts  the  story  in  its 
true  light.  It  now  appears  that  the 
new  cartridges  were  greased  with 
tallow,  and  not  with  mutton  suet,  as 
was  alleged.  This  fact  was  known  to 
the  troops,  who  also  knew  that  they 
would  forfeit  caste  and  become  Pari- 
ahs if  they  were  to  take  the  accursed 
thing  between  their  teeth  in  a  single 
instance.  This  of  itself  was  a'  gross 
breach  of  faith  with  the  Hindoo  sol- 
diers. They  had  been  assured  again 
and  again  that  the  company  would  do 
nothing  to  destroy  their  religion. 

But  worse  followed.     The  English 
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officers,  from  the  junior  officer  con- 
ducting the  practice  with  the  new  rifle, 
up  to  the  general  commanding  the 
troops  in  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
united  in  assuring  the  troops  of  what 
the  Sepoys  knew  to  be  false;  namely, 
that  the  grease  used  was  composed  of 
mutton  suet  and  beeswax. 

It  is  not  likely  that  they  made  this 
statement  without  some  sort  of  guar- 
antee of  its  truth  from  the  ordnance 
department,  which  was  responsible 
for  the  make-up  of  those  cartridges. 
British  officers  are  not  the  men  to 
«take  their  credit  on  statements  of 
such  a  weighty  nature  without  being 
informed  by  some  kind  of  authority. 
**Some  one  had"— lied,  and  had  in- 
volved the  whole  body  of  English 
officers  in  a  seeming  complicity  in  the 
lie.  The  Sepoys,  of  course,  held 
them  responsible.  The  bond,  on 
which  Macaulay  rested  English  au- 
thority in  India,  had  snapped  in  twain. 
^*To  the  mass  of  the  Sepoys,"  says  the 
Xiondon  Times  of  recent  date,  **it 
«eemed  that,  not  only  had  the  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  ruin  them,  body  and 
soul,  by  forcing  them  to  taste  the  un- 
-clean  thing,  but  also  that  their  very 
officers  in  and  close  around  the  place 
where  the  mixture  was  made  up,  were 
in  a  conspiracy  to  deny  the  truth. 
The  panic  spread  from  regiment  to 
regiment,  and  from  cantonment  to 
■cantonment.  Even  in  Barrackpoor, 
virhere  the  most  absolute  assurances 
had  been  given.  General  Hearsey  had 
to  report,  on  February  7,  that  further 
denials  would  be  unavailing." 

The  conduct  of  the  Sepoys  under 
this  great  provocation  was  enough  to 
refute  the  **general  conspiracy" 
theory  of  the  mutiny.  They  showed 
-every  reluctance  to  disobey  the  com- 
mands of  their  English  officers.  They 
were  **perfectly  respectful"  to  them 
in  disobeying,  and  adhering  to  their 
statement  that  the  grease  used  was 
tallow,  and  showing  that  they  would 
lose  caste  if  it  touched  their  lips.  The 
use  of  the  cartridges  would  * 'plunge 
the  native  army  of  Bengal  into  the 
most  terrible  calamity  that  could  be- 
fall a  Hindoo, — a  calamity  involving 
not  only  religious  excommimication, 
social  ostracism,  and  expulsion  from 
his  family  in  this  world,  but  the  de- 


struction of  his  soul  in  the  next."  It 
was  not  until  after  both  noncommis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  had  been 
court-martialed  for  disobedience,  that 
they  took  the  next  step,  and  by  incen- 
diary fires  gave  notice  of  their  discon- 
tent. Still,  however,  the  authorities 
were  obtuse,  and  went  straight  on.  to 
their  fate. 

Even  after  the  inspector-general 
of  ordinance,  on  January  27,  admitted 
**demi-officially"  to  the  deputy  adju- 
tant-general that  **the  grease  is  tAl- 
]ow."  the  commandant  and  his 
subordinates  were  allowed  to  go  on 
with  their  ignorant,  useless,  and  false 
denials,  to  the  destruction  of  their 
personal  credit  with  the  soldiers  and 
the  wreck  of  discipline.  This  conduct 
of  itself  was  so  dishonest  toward  all 
concerned,  and  so  eminently  unfair 
towards  the  other  branches  of  the 
service,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
where  we  must  place  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  whole  iniquity,  —  a  point 
on  which  the  recent  publication  of 
dispatches  seems  to  keep  silence. 

It  was,  then,  by  a  reversal  of  the 
sound  policy  of  absolute  truthfulness 
toward  the  natives  that  England  all 
but  lost  her  greatest  dependency.  It 
was  a  gigantic  lie,  circulated  throug'h 
men  who  believed  it  to  be  the  truth, 
which  hurled  the  two  races  at  each 
other,  and  involved  hundreds  of  inno- 
cent women  and  children  in  dreadful 
ruin.  In  the  light  of  these  new  dis- 
closures, Macaulay's  essay  reads  like 
a  prophetic  warning  to  the  rulers  of 
India,  telling  them  that  their  power 
rested  on  a  purely  moral  foundation 
as  *'the  one  power  in  India  on  whose 
word  reliance  could  be  placed." 

A  great  truth-teller  is  often  a  source 
of  public  strength.  The  proclama- 
tions and  bulletins  of  the  Continental 
Congress  always  bore  the  signature  of 
the  secretary,  Charles  Thomson,  a 
strong  man  who  **could  rule  and  dare 
not  lie."  By  and  by  it  became  a  pro- 
verbial saying,  **That's  as  true  as  if  it 
had  Charles  Thomson's  name  to  it." 
And  next  to  the  great  qualities  in 
Washington,  may  we  not  regard  the 
unshaken  veracity  of  this  lesser  but 
strong  man  as  serving  the  nation  in  a 
time  of  great  confusion,  and  fre- 
quently of  great  distrust? 
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There  is  always  peril  in  a  lie.  It  is 
never  safe,  even  though  it  be  told  as 
a  means  of  averting  danger.  Whether 
made  use  of  by  an  individual  or  by  a 


government,  it  is  by  its  very  nature 
outside  of  the  scope  of  God's  plan  or 
approval,  As  an  offspring  of  the 
**father  of  lies,"  its  end  is  destruction. 


-—Selected. 


SCIENTIFIC  COURTSHIP. 

Read  before  the  Students'  Endeavor,  Sheridan,  Missouri,  by  V.  W.  Ounsolley. 


TO  most  persons  the  above  subject 
appears  only  in  its  ludicrous 
form;  and  the  thought  that  it 
may  have  a  serious  side  to  it  never 
enters  their  minds.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  majority  of  my 
hearers  expect  an  amusing  treatise  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
the  subject  of  courtship  is,  next  to 
Ohristianity,  the  most  important  and 
seriously  to  be  considered  subject  that 
may  be  thought  of.  At  first  thought 
this  may  seen  to  be  a  rash  statement; 
but  it  shall  be  ray  purpose  to  show 
forth  the  true  phase  of  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place  I  shall  disabuse 
your  minds  of  an  erroneous  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  courtship. 
As  defined  by  Webster's  International 
dictionary  it  means  '^solicitation  of  a 
woman  to  marriage."  As  understood 
by  the  great  majority  of  persons,  it 
means  the  silly,  rattle-headed  custom 
followed  by  most  young  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  or 
more  years,  which  Webster  terms 
**flirtAtion." 

In  one  of  its  milder  forms,  it  appears 
in  the  schoolroom  in  the  form  of  writ- 
ing notes  to  the  beloved  objects  of 
their  childish  affections.  In  a  more 
aggravated  form,  it  may  be  observed 
among  the  youth  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-one.  Here  it  takes  the  form 
of  buggy  rides,  moonlight  walks,  sit- 
ting in  the  parlor  with  the  light  turned 
down  while  the  **old  folks"  are  quietly 
slumbering. 

Now,  what  is  the  wrong  in  all  this? 
Let  us  see. 

We  will  first  differentiate  between 
courtship  and  flirtation.  Courtship  as 
stated  before  is  a  wooing  in  love;  a 
solicitation  of  love  with  a  view  to 
matrimony.  Flirtation  is  a  pretension 
of    this.      You    cannot    always    tell 


whether  one  is  courting  or  flirting  un- 
less you  know  the  motives  of  the  per- 
son. The  person  who  is  courting 
intends  to  ultimately  marry  the  one 
courted.  The  one '  who  flirts  has  no 
such  thought.  He  (or  she)  is  only 
going  for  the  fun  there  is  in  it."  It 
has  proven  to  many  to  be  serious  fun. 

Now,  there  may  be  nothing  seri- 
ously wrong  iif  the  practice  of  writing 
note^,  or  otherwise  flirting  among  the 
children,  but  it  has  been  known  to 
lectd  to  very  grave  wrong.  The  direct 
evil  that  results  from  this  is  that  the 
child's  mind  is  principally  occupied 
with  this  subject,  while  his  thoughts 
should  be  devoted  to  study. 

As  to  buggy  riding  and  moonlight 
rambles,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in 
either  of  themselves.  They  are  very 
pleasant  and  healthful  exercises  if  not 
continued  until  too  near  the  midnight 
hour.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
keeping  of  late  hours  in  the  parlor 
or  kitchen.  No  reasonable  person 
will  argue  in  favor  of  that  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  night  was  made  for  the 
recuperation  of  both  mind  and  body. 

Having  shown  the  difference  be- 
tween courtship  and  flirtation,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  analyzation  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion. 

We  have  stated  that  courtship  is 
the  most  important  subject  one  can 
think  of  unless  it  be  Christianity. 
This  is  in  fact  a  serious  and  scientific 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  may 
well  engage  the  attention  of  the  most 
profound  intellects,  and  may  well  en- 
gage yours,  because  in  its  proper 
solution  is  embodied  the  advancement 
of  society,  the  happiness  of  its  mem- 
bers,—nay,  more,  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race  itself;  and  yet  it  is  of  all 
questions  the  most  neglected.  Young 
ladies  and  young  gentlemen  reach 
maturity  and  marry  without  the  first 
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rudiments  of  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  relation;  in 
most  cases  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
all  the  great  physiological  facts  per- 
taining to  conjugal  selection,  and  im- 
provement of  offspring,  with  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  characters  of 
either  themselves  or  their  consorts. 
The  result  is,  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  fruitful  harvest  of  misery, 
crime,  pauperism,  disease,  and  death. 
Occasionally  circumstances  produce  a 
happy  combination,  and  the  result  is 
a  reasonably  correct  union  in  spite  of 
ignorance;  but  such  cases  are  so  rare 
that  they  are  like  oases  in  the  desert, 
and  the  subject  of  universal  admira- 
tion and  comment  when  they  occur. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  man 
who,  in  contemplating^he  building  of 
a  house,  would  begm  to  lay  the 
foundation  in  a  careless  manner,  for- 
getting that  the  stability  of  the  great 
superstructure     depends     upon    the 

S roper  construction  of  the  foundation, 
ourtship  is  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  great  life  structure.  How  much 
more  foolish  then,  is  the  man,  or 
woman,  who  carelessly  lays  this  stone 
in  the  quagmire  of  ignorance!  Yet  it 
is  a  lamentable  fact  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  human  family  ever  con- 
sider the  laying  of  this  stone  worthy 
of  even  a  passing  thought.  And  it  is 
a  black  stain  upon  every  page  of  the 
histories  of  nations  that  this  all-im- 
portant subject  should  be  lowered  to 
the  shameful  level  on  which  it  stands 
to-day.  Let  America  instruct  her 
youths  with  reference  to  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  consorts  and  the 
thousands  of  divorce  cases  that  are 
spread  upon  the  records  every  year 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  nay  more, 
our  hospitals  and  asylums  will  not  be 
filled  with  the  dumb,  the  idiotic, or  the 
deformed.  Ay,  yet  more  than  this, 
the  standard  of  morality  will  be 
elevated  and  the  conversion  of  our 
heathen  to  Christianity  will  become 
comparatively  easy. 

But  some  one  asks,  **How  can  all 
these  things  be  a  result  of  courtship? 
I  thought  these  grew  out  of  unwise 
marriages."  True,  but  is  not  court- 
ship the  doorway  to  marriage,  and  if 
so,  is  it  not  the  first  cause  of  these 
things? 


It  is  evident,  then,  that  one  should 
select  as  an  object  of  courtship,  one 
who  will  be  agreeable  in  every  re 
spect,   if  possible.     For  instance,   it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  one  wha 
has  a  fiery  temper  to   select  a  part- 
ner who  is  equally  combative.      The 
reasons   are  obvious.  .    On  the  other 
hand,   one   who  is   very  deficient  in 
executive  ability  should  choose  one 
who  has  an  excess  of  combative  spirit. 
Likewise,  if  one  who  has  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  property,  no  faculty  for 
laying    up    for   future    emergencies 
should  choose   a  companion  who  is 
his  counterpart  in  this  respect,  pov- 
erty would  be  the  almost  inevitable 
result.      Therefore,  one  who  has  an 
excess  of  these  faculties  should  select 
a  partner  who   is  deficient,   and  vice 
verm.      However,    this   rule   applied 
universally,   would  lead  us  sadly  in 
the  wrong.     If  a  young  lady  who  is 
a  musical  genius  should  choose  a  part- 
ner who  has  not  the  least  apprecia- 
tion of  music,  she  would  bore  him 
almost  to   desperation  by  her  dead 
marches,    sonatas    in    F,    etc.      She 
should  therefore  select  some  one  who 
can  appreciate  her  heaven-born  gift. 
So  it  is  necessary  that  reason  must 
be  used   in  determining   what  traits 
of    character    will  blend    in    perfect 
harmony;  and  no  risks  should  be  taken 
in  trying  to  harmonize  discordant  na- 
tures. 

**But,"  says  one,  **courtship  is  one 
of  the  natural  instincts  of  the  human 
race.  Why  not  let  nature  take  its 
course?"  Well  said,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  instinct,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  like  some  others,  has 
been  so  warped  and  outraged  that,  in 
most  cases,  it  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  It  is  true  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  perversion  of  this  instinct, 
nature  would  draw  together  only  such 
persons  as  are  adapted  to  each  other. 
But  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  that 
little  word  **if"  changes  the  aspect  of 
the  entire  subject. 

I  have  only  hurriedly  passed  over 
a  part  of  the  ground  covered  by  this 
world-wide  subject,  but  if  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  subject  to  a 
higher  level  in  the  minds  of  any,  my 
effort  has  not  been  entirely  in  vain. 
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Hy  dearest  One!    I  know  that  thou  dost  hold 

me 
*  Enshrined,  of  all  thy  deepest  joy  a  part; 
That  not  a  secret  truth  but  doth  enfold  me 
In  constant  trust  to  thy  most  loyal  heart. 

I  know  that  if  there  came  a  cloud  to-morrow 
To  dim  my  life,  thine  own  would  gladly 
throw 
Its  light  away  to  share  my  meed  of  sorrow, 
And  walk  where'er  my  lagging  feet  must 
go. 

And  yet,  Beloved— O  strange   soul   of  wo- 
man! 

Forever  fain  upon  its  bliss  to  dwell. 
Divine  in  trust,  but  in  Its  doubting  human, — 

Tell  me  the  love  that  I  do  know  so  well! 


Tell  it,  mine  own!  the  proud  reserve  defying 
That  conscious  honors  to  its  aid  doth  call; 

Let  thy  dear  lips  to  mine  be  still  replying 
Till  the  last  silence  comes  to  answer  all. 

Speak!    For  too  oft  the  weary  spirit  faileth, 
And  mists  will  dim  earth's  surest  sun  of 
bliss; 
The  rust  of  time  its  treasure  still  assaileth; 
But  love  can  heal  its  touch  with  voice  and 
kiss 

And    cheer    the   dullest   gloom   of   wintry 
weather. 

Ah!  let  who  will  to  silvern  silence  flee, 
But  while  we  tread  the  path  of  life  together 

Let  speech  be  golden  between  me  and  thee! 

—Mary  Elisabeth  Blake  in  Home  JoumaL 


RAMBLING, 


BY  R.  H.  WIGHT. 


AS  it  is  easier  to  ramble  than  to 
travel  in  a  direct  line,  let  us  try 
a  ramble  this  morning,  culling 
buds  of  hope  and  flowers  of  promise 
as  we  wander  over  the  leas  of  thought, 
the  hills  of  study,  and  reaches  of 
light,  where  the  dews  of  inspiration 
bejewel  the  garlands  of  the  soul. 
But  pause,  let  us  first  inspect  the 
garden  of  the  heart  and  remove  any 
obnoxious  weed,  or  destructive  insect 
found  therein.  Let  us  polish  the  lens 
of  our  spiritual  telescope  so  that  the 
specks  of  doubt,  self,  and  mastery 
may  not  mar  the  beauty  and  worth  of 
the  gems  we  may  find,  or  conceal 
those  of  equal  or  greater  value  from 
our  view,  lest  perchance,  we  may 
trample  them  imder  our  feet. 

Before  us  lies  the  field  of  agency. 
Shall  we  enter  there  and  search  for 
the  pearls  of  wisdom  hidden  in  its 
verdant  glades  and  sloping  hills, 
while  we  gaze  with  mingled  admira- 
tion and  awe,  at  the  snowcapped 
peaks  towering  far  toward  the  skies, 
and  to  whose  lofty  summits  we  may  not 
hope  to  climb,  with  feet  that  weary  or 
eyes  that  dim?  No,  the  wistful  gaze  to 
those  dizzy  heights,  can  but  dimly  out- 
line the  perpetual  fountain  of  the  waters 


of  peace  that  come  trickling  down  the 
mountain  side  to  quench  the  thirst  of 
those  who  faint  from  the  stifling  air 
of  trial,  pain,  and  despair;  so  we  must 
no  longer  stand  and  gaze,  but  away  to 
join  the  basy  seekers  for  the  matchless 
jewels  of  purity  and  content.  Adown 
the  mountain  of  eternity,  pours  the  river 
of  life,  over  the  rocks  of  truth,  into 
the  silvery  lake  of  trust,  casting  up 
the  spray  of  faith,  that,  caught  by  the 
winds  of  love,  is  wafted  far  and  near 
through  all  the  land  to  every  creature 
of  the  universe,  penetrating,  rejuve- 
nating, and  reinspiring  the  trembling 
soul.  Thus  we  behold  how  the  Deity 
instills  the  principle  of  life  and  power 
into  all  his  children,  great  and  small — 
''faith  is  a  gift  of  God." 

None  are  compelled  to  approach 
this  fountain  wherein  the  waters  of 
life  are  distilled.  Yet  all  may  ap- 
proach it  if  they  will,  or  be  content  with 
the  mist  that  comes  their  way.  ''  'Tis 
all  free  grace  and  all  freewill."  If 
we  choose,  we  may  follow  the  course 
of  this  spray  till  we  arrive  at  the 
fountain  and  drink  to  the  full,  and 
thirst  then,  never  more.  In  the  wide 
field  of  agency  we  may  dwell  at  will 
near  or  far  from  the  fountain  of  life. 
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If  we  get  but  the  dew,  we  will  thirst 
evermore. 

The  gentle  freshness  of  the  dew  of 
faith  leads  us  ever  on  to  the  fountain 
from  whence  it  came,  and  as  it  in- 
creases or  decreases,  we  may  know 
that  we  are  nearing  or  leaving  this 
fountain  of  life.  When  we  feel  that 
faith  is  waning,  we  should  retrace  our 
steps.  Repentance,  a  turning  from 
evil,  is  the  legitimate  result  of  faith 
in  Grod,  or  the  evidence  of  a  living 
faith;  **faith  without  works  is  dead, 
being  alone." 

That  which  is  dead  soon  begins  to 
decay,  and  decay  contains  the  germs 
of  disease.  These  germs,  planted  in 
the  human  mind,  inaugurate  death 
and  destruction.  Thus  we  see  that 
faith  may  prove  a  savor  of  life  unto 
life,  or  of  death  unto  death,  and  that 
if  we  destroy  faith  by  our  negligence, 
it  will  in  turn  destroy  us.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  faith  that  dies 
in  us  will  our  own  destruction  be.  If 
faith  has  grown  sufficiently  in  us  till 
we  **have  tasted  of  the  good  things  of 
the  world  to  come"  and  been  made 
partakers  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
then  acting  upon  our  agency  turn  al- 
together therefrom,  we  kill  this  active 
principle  of  life  within  us;  in  its  de- 
composition disease  and  death  ensues, 
and  we  die  by  our  own  hands. 

**But  If  we  take  the  downward  road, 
And  make  in  hell  our  last  abode: 
Our  God  is  clear  and  we  shall  know. 
We've  plunged  ourselves  in  endless  woe." 

Yes,  the  stench  of  that  which  we 
have  slain  rises  in  our  nostrils,  and 
produces  death.  Thus,  by  our  agency, 
we  may  follow  this  gift  of  God  on 
to  eternal  life  or  chain  ourselves  to 
its  dead  body  till  we,  too,  become 
dead.  Agency,  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  may  be  used  for  weal 
or  for  woe,  just  as  we  choose,  as  witness 
the  reverse  examples  of  Christ  and 
Satan,  the  former  choosing  to  bless 
mankind  through  the  exercise  of  his 
agency,  thus  retaining  his  sonship 
and  becoming  the  Savior  of  all  man- 
kind. 

But  the  other  lost  his  standing 
among  the'*sons  of  the  morning, "and 
fell  from  heaven  and  became  **Satan," 
**the  father  of  lies,"  the  deceiver  of 
men,"  and  dragged  one  third  of  the 


hosts  of  heaven  down  to  misery  and 
despair,  through  his  agency  and  not 
by  reason  of  his  creation.  Jesus, 
acting  upon  his  agency,  saved  himself 
and  blessed  the  whole  world.  Satan^ 
through  the  same  principle,  agency, 
lost  his  standing  with  the  Father  vaii 
cursed  the  entire  human  race,  through 
their  agency,  as  is  indicated  in  that 
wonderfully  pathetic  plea,  **0  Jerusa- 
lem! Jerusalem!  You  who  will  kill 
the  prophets,  and  will  stone  them 
who  are  sent  unto  you;  how  oft 
would  I  have  gathered  your  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathers  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not." 

In  the  last  clause,  **and  ye  would 
not, "  we  behold  the  fearful  effects  of 
perverted  agency,  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  their  hardened  hearts.  Do  we  de- 
sire to  be  gathered,  or  are  our  hearts 
also  hardened?  What  wonderful  plea 
connected  with  the  unexampled  love  of 
the  following,  lifts  the  vail  and  reveals 
the  heights  of  devotion  to  which  the 
agency  of  Jesus  had  led  him,  "There- 
fore doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I 
lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it 
again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me, but  I 
lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to 
lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  again.  This  commandment  have  I 
received  of  my  Father."  O,  such 
grand,  glorious,  and  incomprehensi- 
ble power;  and  all  through  right-di- 
rected agency!  Well  may  we  pause, 
wonder,  and  worship. 

But  hark!  from  those  immaculate 
lips  comes  ringing:  ** Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on 
me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do 
also;  and  greater  works  than  these 
shall  he  do;  because  I  go  unto  my 
Eather."  "Because  I  go  unto  my 
Father,"  rends  the  vail  and  reveals  the 
Son  of  God  ascending  the  heights  of 
glory,  on  an  errand  for  humanity. 
What!  For  humanity?  Yes,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  do  all  the  works  that  he 
had  done  and,  "to  prepare  a  place  for 
you. "  And  then  to  quiet  every  fear  of 
the  believer  he  adds:  "I  will  .  .  . 
come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  my- 
self that  where  I  am  ye  may  be  also." 

Why  should  our  hope  fail,  or  our 
emulation  lag  when  we  have  such 
promises    and    example   before   us? 
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And  all  may  be  attained  through  well- 
directed  agency,  our  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  that  will  lead  us  on- 
ward and  upward  to  the  eternal  bliss, 
with  all  the  holy  throng.  All  may 
receive  it  if  they  will;  none  are  com- 


pelled to.  We  are  free  to  follow  whom 
we  choose  and  must  abide  the  result 
of  our  choice.  May  God  enable  us  to 
make  a  wise  choice,  and  to  **come  up 
higher,"  till  we  reach  the  pearly  gates 
of  supernal  rest  and  peace. 


TEMPERANCE  EDUCATION  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Burlington,  Iowa,  Religio-Literary  Society. 
BY  J.  R.  NICHOLAS. 


THE  members  will  pardon  me,  I 
hope,  for  making  this  paper  a 
little  broader  than  the  pro- 
^amme  called  for.  The  object  in 
view  must  be  my  excuse. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  * 'prevention  is 
better  than  cure."  To  prevent  evils 
rather  than  to  reform  them  is  the  true 
philosophy. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  parents  and  teachers  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  laws 
of  health,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
so  to  guide  the  children  committed  to 
their  care,  that  correct  habits  of  liv- 
ing may  be  formed  while  the  mind  is 
in  a  plastic  condition.  If  wrong 
habits  are  formed  in  childhood,  the 
power  to  correct  them  in  after  years 
is  often  wanting.  And  even  if  efforts 
in  that  direction  prove  succesr^ful  still 
the  evil  consequences  remain. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
heredity  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  formation  of  character  and  habits, 
yet  not  so  great  a  part  but  that  its  in- 
fluence may  be  largely  counteracted  if 
the  trainivg  be  begun  early  enough. 

The  foundation  on  which  all  good 
influences  may  be  laid,  is  the  intimacy 
which  should  exist  between  parent 
and  child.  The  influence  which  is  at 
work  when  real  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship exists,  will  abide  long  after  the 
relation  itself  is  severed  and  will  oper- 
ate as  a  powerful  factor  during  life. 

Temperance  education  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  has  become  largely  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  has  almost 
passed  the  stage  of  advocacy.  There 
are  now  over  thirteen  million  children 
who  receive  instruction  in  philosophy 
and  hygiene  in  our  schools;  and  the 
short  papers  upon  the  diseases  caused 


by  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  read 
by  the  different  members  this  even- 
ing which  were  made  up  largely 
from  the  school  physiology,  indicate 
the  scope  of  the  training  they  receive. 

It  was  indeed  a  red-letter  day  for 
coming  generations  when  this  subject 
was  made  a  part  of  the  teaching  of 
our  schools,  and  millions  will  rejoice 
that  an  opportunity  was  thus  early 
offered  them  to  learn  the  functions  of 
the  various  parts  of  their  bodies,  the 
evils  resulting  from,  and  the  diseases 
contracted  by  their  misuse. 

But  should  it  be  left  entirely  to  the 
teachers  in  our  schools  to  educate  the 
child  to  know  itself?  No!  verily. 
Upon  the  parents,  and  especially  upon 
the  mother,  devolves  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  both  in  the  moral  and 
physical  training  of  her  child.  If  the 
world  is  ever  to  be  reclaimed  from  its 
present  condition  of  vice  and  crime, 
it  is  to  the  mothers  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration we  must  look  for  the  largest 
share  of  that  work.  And  yet  how 
many  drunkards  can  trace  their  love 
of  liquor  to. the  home  training  and  to 
the  example  shown  them  in  their  ear- 
liest years,  to  the  mother  who  first 
placed  the  intoxicating  draught  to  their 
infant  lips,  perhaps  because  it  had  a 
little  colic,  often  because  she  was  tak- 
ing some  herself,  and  would  give  baby 
just  a  taste!  And  did  any  of  you  ever 
notice  how  baby  would  spit  it  out  the 
first  few  times,  showing  plainly  that 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  the  natural  taste. 

But  after  awhile  the  child  ceases  to 
make  a  wry  face  at  it,  and  finally  be- 
gins to  like  it,  and  thus  a  taste  is 
cultivated  for  a  poison  which  may 
eventually  destroy  both  soul  and  body. 
And  it  is  not  only  the  non-Christian 
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mothers  that  do  this,  but  professing 
Christians  who,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
continually  thundered  from  nearly 
every  pulpit  in  the  land,  in  spite  of 
the  object  lessons  with  which  every 
city  and  hamlet  abounds,  yes,  and  in 
spite  of  the  very  Bible,  which  they 
read  or  hear  read  almost  daily,  whose 
warnings  and  denunciations  are  of  the 
most  positive  kind. 

Mothers,  how  can  you  do  it?  How 
can  you  so  mislead  those  innocents 
God  has  confided  to  your  care,  to  train 
for  citizenship  in  his  kingdom?  How 
can  you  put  to  their  childish  lips  the 
poison  that  will  steal  away  their  will 
power  and  self-restraint,  and  tie 
around  their  little  feet  a  weight  that 
may  drag  them  down  to  hell,  for  I 
think  I  may  be  justified  in  the  asser- 
tion, that  of  all  the  causes  which  con- 
spire to  degrade  the  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
masses,  there  is  not  one  to  be  com- 
pared in  potency  with  the  using  of  al- 
coholic liquors. 

It  is  largely  to  the  rising  generation 
that  we  must  look  for  the  redemption 
of  the  world  from  the  cause  of  the 
drink  habit.  Let  intoxicating  drinks  be 
kept  out  of  the  home.  Mothers,  teach 
your  children  to  shun  it;  for  it  "bit- 
eth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like 
an  adder!"  Teachers,  see  to  it  that 
you  make  this  subject  of  first  impor- 
tance! Education  on  the  evil  effects 
of  alcohol  must  be  universal.  Then, 
when  the  generation  now  rising,  shall 
assume  their  duties  as  citizens,  we 
may  hopefully  look  for  the  retirement 
of  the  saloon  as  a  factor  in  politics, 
and  for  the  sending  to  our  legislature 
men  pledged  to  destroy  the  traffic  in 
men's  souls.  If  this  can  be  done  the 
removal  of  all  other  evils  will  be 
greatly  promoted. 

There  can  be  no  sound  argument 
advanced  for  continuing  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage.  For 
it  has  been  well  said,  That  when  the 
evil  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  an 
article  is  greater  than  the  good  ob- 
tained from  its  moderate  use  [Is  any 
good  at  all  obtained?— Ed.]  good  citi- 
zenship, to  say  nothing  about  Chris- 
tianity—demands that  its  use  shall  be 
abolished. 

If  good  citizenship  demands  it,  how 


much  more  do  Christian  ethics  de- 
mand it?  Can  we  pray,  **Thywillbe 
done  on  earth  as  in  heaven,"  and  then 
use  or  even  tolerate  the  use  of  a  thing 
that,  more  than  all  others,  hinders 
the  consummation  of  that  prayer?  It 
will  not  do  to  say  Jesus  used  it,  and 
so  did  the  apostles  and  early  Chris- 
tians. We  know  but  little  of  the  real 
conditions  of  that  time.  There  were 
no  immense  cities  with  thousands  of 
saloons  and  their  accompanying  evils, 
lying  in  wait  for  the  young  and 
thoughtless,  as  we  now  have  them. 
The  drink  traffic  has  grown  since  that 
time,  to  such  an  alarming  extent,  that 
it  stands  to-day,  a  menace  to  the 
peace,  the  liberties,  and  the  very 
lives  of  the  people.  It  is  now  an  un- 
mitigated evil,  and  it  is  the  present 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  We  do 
know  what  the  conditions  are  now. 
We  know  that  the  evils  resulting  from 
its  abuse  are  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  any  good  resulting  from  its 
moderate  use. 

What  an  awful  responsibility  is 
resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  every 
Christian  in  the  world,  called  to  be 
an  ''example,"  ''an  epistle  known  and 
read  of  all  men."  Great  will  our  con- 
demnation be,  should  any  stumble  and 
fall  because  they  have  seen  us  par- 
taking of  intoxicating  drinks.  Well 
may  the  apostle  say,  "It  is  good 
neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  drink  wine,  nor 
anything  whereby  my  brother  stum- 
ble th  or  is  made  weak."  This  saying 
of  the  apostle  stands  out  boldly  to- 
day as  a  beacon  light  by  which  all 
Christians,  and  especially  those  called 
to  be  saints,  should  steer  their  course 
and  will  judge  them  in  the  by  and  by 
when  Christ  shall  stand  upK)n  the 
earth  to  cleanse  it  from  vice  and 
crime,  and  from  all  manner  of  wicked- 
ness; to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  beauty, 
and  to  make  it  as  God  intended  it 
should  be,  a  delighful  dwelling  place 
for  man. 

Let  us  all  array  ourselves  then,  on 
the  side  of  the  right,  and  with  a  united 
voice,  say,  as  far  as  the  power  lies  in 
us.  This  evil  shall  cease.  God  is 
ugainst  it;  Christ  is  against  it,  the 
noblest  men  and  women  are  against 
it;  yes,  and  the  very  drunkard  himself 
is  against  it,   a  fact  amply    demon- 
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strated  in  the  campaign  for  prohibi- 
tion in  Iowa.  Hundreds  of  victims  of 
the  drink  habit,  knowing  that  their 
only  hope  lay  in  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain it,  voted  in  favor  of  the  law. 

This  is  a  great  moral  question. 
^•Morals  in  their  essence  deal  with  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  fellow  man." 
**Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they 
should  do  to  you."  When  we  think 
of  the  intricate  character  of  our  pres- 
ent order  of  civilization,  our  mutual 
dependence  upon  each  other,  trusting 
our  lives  to  each  others'  care,  there 
can  be  no  just  ground  for  the  plea  of 
personal  liberty  so  often  urged  against 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  trying  to 
stop  this  evil  traffic. 

Personal  liberty!  For  what?  To 
-entice  my  child  to  destruction!  To 
endanger  my  life!  To  destroy  the 
peace  and  safety  of  society!  Non- 
sense!     You  have  no  right  to  such 


liberty!  All  the  liberty  any  man  has 
a  right  to,  is  the  liberty  to  do  right, 
and  when  he  allows  himself  to  become 
intoxicated,  no  matter  in  tvkat  degree, 
whether  wholly  or  in  part,  he  has 
transcended  his  rights  and  endangered 
the  rights  of  others.  And  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  rail- 
way employee,  and  those  of  a  like 
nature.  Thousands  of  lives  have  been 
lost,  because  some  responsible  public 
servant  allowed  his  wonted  caution  to 
be  stolen  away  or  lulled  to  sleep. 

In  whatever  way  we  look  at  this 
question,  we  can  find  no  good  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  bever- 
age, but  we  can  find  an  enormous 
amount  of  evil,  so  much  so  that  we 
feel  constrained  to  declare  against  it, 
the  only  sentence  which  seems  to  be 
just,  that  is:  It  must  be  totally  pro- 
hibited from  use  as  a  beverage. 


PORT  HILL  AND  SERPENT  MOUND. 

BY  R.  ETZENHOUSER. 


FORT  Hill  and  the  Serpent  Mound 
are  among  the  earthworks  that 
are  atributed  to  that  people  of 
the  past  called  Mound  Builders.  The 
first  is  located  in  Highland,  the  second 
in  Adams  county,  Ohio.  The  serpent 
is  headed  northeast,  and  the  fort  is 
eight  miles  distant  in  that  direction, 
while  near  the  base  of  Fort  Hill  are 
thrown  up  four  arcs  of  circles  embank- 
ments that  seem  to  have  been  picket 
posts  of  an  army  whose  stronghold 
the  fort  was,  the  Serpent  Mound  evi- 
dently representing  the  seat  of  war 
on  the  other. 

The  serpent  is  upon  an  elevation  of 
some  acres  that  may  be  classed  as  a 
medium  one  of  the  locality  when 
glancing  over  a  radius  of  several 
miles,  yet  being  about  the  highest 
elevation  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  serpent  is  1,300  feet  in  length, 
about  20  feet  in  width  at  its  greatest 
enlargement,  and  an  elevation  of  about 
6  feet  represents  its  thickness.  At 
its  head,  or  neck  rather,  and  to  form 
the  head  with  jaws  distended,  the  em- 
bankment forming  it  branches  as  the 


letter  V  diverges  from  its  lower 
point,  the  upper  ends  of  the  bars  or 
embankment  then  being  connected 
with  an  embankment  from  one  to  the 
other  as  a  line  curving  downward 
would  connect  the  bars  at  their  top  of 
the  letter  V.  Then  before  these  dis- 
tended jaws  is  an  oblong  circular 
embankment  the  circuit  of  which  is. 
about  300  feet  which  seems  to  repre- 
sent an  object.  The  serpent  is  in 
the  act  of  swallowing.  The  general 
configuration  of  the  serpent  describes 
seven  folds  sharper  than  semicircles 
and  finishes  in  a  triple  coil  at  its  tail. 
It  is  said  to  be  owned  by  a  Boston 
society,  and  was  shaped  up  a  few 
years  since  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  Putnam.  Old  settlers  say 
its  present  form  is  true  to  the  old  out- 
line. 

Fort  Hill,  as  it  is  known,  is  one  of 
the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
highest  elevations,  being  five  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  common  level, 
the  fort  upon  its  summit  at  the  outer 
base  of  wall  covering  seventy  acres. 
Around  the  summit  of  the  hill  the 
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wall  was  constructed  following  the 
peculiar  configuration  of  the  hill  so  as 
to  include  all  the  space  possible  and 
also  make  the  ascent  of  an  enemy  as 
steep  and  difficult  as  possible. 

The  shape  thus  formed  is  that  of  a 
blacksmith's  anvil  (side  view)  length- 
ened by  one  half,  and  with  top,  bot- 
tom, and  ends  concave  or  hollowed 
and  the  horn  of  the  anvil  rising  up- 
wards, its  upper  line  thus  continuing 
the  concave  of  the  top,  and  its  end 
being  square  or  full  size  instead  of 
drawn  to  a  point.  The  wall  or  fort 
was  constructed  by  ditching,  the 
earth  and  stone  being  placed  on  the 
outside  simply  piled  up  as  any  rail- 
road grade  is.  The  ditch  now  shows 
a  width  of  an  average  of  about  forty 
feet.  The  wall  shows  an  average  of 
about  eight  feet  and  nowhere  reduced 
below  about  three  feet.  The  width  of 
the  wall  about  corresponds  to  the 
width  of  the  ditch.  The  wall  is  now 
considerably  above  the  common  level 
of  the  summit  throughout  the  greatest 
part  of  its  extent,  but  at  places  it  is 
not  so  high.  There  are  said  to  be 
thirty-six  openings  in  the  wall  (I 
counted  only  thirty-one  and  tallied  as 
I  went).  Whatever  their  use  was  they 
are  not  at  regular  distances  and  are 
directly  at  the  corner  as  well  as  else- 
where. There  is  not  a  trace  that 
they  ever  were  finished  by  masonry, 
as  the  stone  in  the  embankment  is  as 
promiscuous  as  in  the  sides  of  the 
ditch.  They  now  are  gaps  in  a  dirt 
and  stone  wall  as  if  a  wagon  road  had 
been  made  through.  Upon  the  wall 
and  in  the  ditch  oaks  are  to  be  seen 
from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter, 
chestnut  trees  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  other  trees  of  similar  sizes, 
attesting  that  many  centuries  have 
passed  since  the  fort  was  occupied  as 
a  defense.  The  gaps  in  the  wall  may 
have  been  timbered,  and  the  wall  may 
have  contained  a  parapet,  made  of 
timber  as  the  Book  of  Mormon  tells 
us  some  of  the  Nephite  forts  were 
constructed.  My  personal  conclusions, 
as  I  viewed  it,  were  that,  whither 
occupied  in  Jaredite  or  Nephite 
times,  it  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
terrible  conflicts  told  of  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  Old  soldiers  have  said  it 
would  contain  an  army  of  100,000. 


Having  read  so  much  of  such  works 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  its  autben- 
tification  in  works  of  archaelogy,  it 
was  very  gratifying  to  view  these 
wonderful  works  of  the  past. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  said  that  the 
elevation  the  fort  is  upon,  which  is  five 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  at  its  base 
covers  two  or  three  hundred  acres  or 
more,  and  is  not  a  work  of  man,  as  cliffs 
upon  its  sides  as  well  as  its  vast  size, 
as  also  the  ledges  of  rock  within  the 
fort  attest. 

The  strange  report  is  current  that 
the  rock  intermingled  in  the  wall  of 
the  fort  was  conveyed  from  some  dis- 
tant part,  whereas,  the  entire  eleva- 
tion abounds  in  it,  as  also  the  solid 
ledges  within  the  fort. 

The  wall  with  the  several  picket 
posts  before  referred  to  are  the  only 
certain  marks  assuring  occupation. 
Within  the  fort  is  a  sunken  spot  that 
rumor  has  it,  was  an  ancient  well. 
Another  is  pronounced  as  a  deer-lick. 
To  us  at  present  it  appears  as  a  wet 
weather  pond  of  half  an  acre.  The 
woodman's  ax  has  made  sad  havoc  of 
the  monarchs  of  the  forest,  many  hav- 
ing been  felled  for  tan  bark.  A  por- 
tion of  the  inclosure,too,has  been  tUled 
many  years,  and  an  apple  orchard, 
quite  old  now,  has  grown  there. 

A  well-defined  path  on  the  wall  it« 
entire  lepgth,  shows  increasing  interest 
in  the  fort,  as  formerly  it  was  not  so. 
The  positive  figures  in  this  area  from 
the  last  survey,  made  under  Professor 
Putman,  in  which  Brother  Theodore 
Cluff,  now  of  Rattlesnake,  Ohio,  as- 
sisted. Brother  ClufF  kindly  furnished 
them  for  me,  as  also  a  sketch  of  the 
plot  which  it  may  or  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  have  appear  in  the  Autumn 
Leaves. 

Brother  Cluff  was  the  pioneer  Lat- 
ter Day  Saint  in  Highland  county. 
As  a "  wavering  Christian  (Camp- 
bellite)  he  was  given  the  Braden-Kel- 
ley  debate  to  solidify  his  faith,  when, 
behold,  it  convinced  him  of  the  truth! 
He  walked  fifty  miles  to  Limerick  to 
be  baptized.  Brethren  Devore  and 
Beatty  walking  back  to  sow  the  seed 
of  the  kingdom,  that  has  resulted  in  a 
goodly  branch,  and  Highland  church 
was  built.  On  August  13  with  fellow 
laborers  H.  R.  Harder  and  J.  L.  Good- 
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rich  and  two  brethren,  whose  names 
I  cannot  now  recall,  Fort  Hill  was 
viewed.  Upon  the  trees,  upon  the 
wall  at  the  southwest  angle,  where 
many  other  names  had  been  cut  dur- 
ing the  years,  we  left  our  initials  and 
the  date.  We  gathered  a  few  autumn 
leaves  to  send  to  friends,  as  also  some 
stone  for  paper  weights,  and  several 
canes. 

Brother  Owen  West,  president  of 
the  branch,  kindly  conveyed  me  to 
Serpent  Mound  on  August  17. 
Brother  James  Davidson  accompanied 


me  to  the  fort  again  on  August  22. 

Learning  that  Brethren  E.  L.  Eel- 
ley  and  W.  W.  Blair  have  visited  Port 
Hill,  I  can  but  regret  that  their  pens 
were  not  plied  in  a  description,  but 
they  have  much  to  do. 

I  could  not  but  believe  as  before 
stated  that  two  armies  made  a  grand 
stand  at  the  two  sites,  as  the  picket 
posts  of  the  fort  were  only  on  that 
side.  To  speculate  further  would  be 
but  speculation.  Life's  duties  is  our 
battle,  and  for  the  victor,  the  crown  of 
everlasting  life  is  waiting. 


REST  OR  SERVICE? 


Is  there  for  me  a  golden  calm 
Somewhere  beyond  the  sunsot  sea — 

A  radiance  of  the  smile  of  God, 
A  splendor  of  tranquillt.vy 

Dear  God!  the  thought  is  very  sweet, 

And  I  have  come  a  weary  way; 
My  heart  is  sad,  and  tired,  and  old; 

I  want  that  perfect  peace  to-day. 

And  yet — there  stands  without  my  gate 

A  beggar,  cringing  and  forlorn, 
The  likeness  to  the  Christ  divine 

Crushed  out  by  earth's  contempt  and  scorn. 

Within  the  crowded  city's  slums 
Dear  childish  faces,  worn  and  thin, 

Are  shadowed  by  the  heavy  gloom 
Of  poverty,  and  pain,  and  sin. 

Across  my  path  there  flashed  to-day 
A  haunted  face,  deep-lined  with  care, 


Upon  the  ghastly  painted  cheek 
The  anguished  look  that  lost  souls  wear. 

O  beggar,  abject  and  despised! 

O  child,  who  knowest  not  cool,  green  sod! 
O  sister,  wearing  bitter  shame, 

Down-fallen,  yet  beloved  of  God! 

Do  I  dare  ask  for  golden  calm 
While  you  know  only  care  and  pain? 

Ere  I  could  clasp  that  selfish  peace 
The  heart  within  me  must  be  slain. 

This  heart  that  loves  in  spite  of  wrong, 
That  sees  the  Christ- fair  shining  In 

The  painted  woman  of  the  street 
Through  all  the  veiling  clouds  of  sin. 

Better  a  restless,  weary  day, 
If  full  of  love's  sweet  work  divine, 

Than  long,  bright  hours  apart  from  those 
Who,  sleeping,  moan;  who  wake  to  pine! 

— Woman'i  JoumaL 


A  WONDERFUL  GIFT. 

BY  AGNES  MOORE. 


IN  a  certain  museum  in  (Jermany, 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  large  iron 
egg,  now  very  rusty.  The  story 
of  this  egg  is  that  once  a  German 
prince  sent  it  as  a  present  to  his  be- 
trothed. The  lady  opened  the  parcel 
eagerly,  but  when  she  saw  the  com- 
mon appearance  of  the  gift,  she  threw 
it  in  a  passion  to  the  floor.  In  the  fall 
a  secret  spring  was  touched,  causing 
the  egg  to  fly  open,  revealing  to  the 


proud  lady's  astonished  gaze,  a  bright 
silver  egg. 

This  pleased  her  better,  so  she 
picked  it  up,  and  touching  another 
secret  spring,  out  of  the  silver  egg 
came  a  golden  one,  which  she  fingered 
until  another  spring  was  found,  bring- 
ing to  light  a  daintily  jeweled  crown. 
Again  there  was  a  secret  spring  in  the 
crown,  from  which  the  now  delighted 
maiden  drew   forth  a  beautiful  and 
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costly  ring.  Her  joy  and  satisfaction 
over  such  a  wonderful  gift  may  be 
imagined. 

To  us,  Grod  has  given  his  word  as  a 
most  precious  gift,  yet  many  treat  it 
like  an  iron  egg  and  never  find  the 
jewels  inside.  We  cannot  know  its 
real  value  while  we  treat  it  with  cold- 
ness and  neglect  and  allow  it  to  lie 
unopened,  but  when  we  begin  to  look 
into  it,  secret  springs  will  open  at  our 
touch,  revealing  treasure  within  treas- 
ure, and  the  deeper  we  search  the 
more  we  will  value  and  prize  the  rich- 
ness of  the  gift,  the  wonderful  treas- 
ures of  life  eternal,  of  love  divine,  of 
charity  to  all  men,  of  peace  on  earth, 
of  strengthened  faith  in  our  Redeemer, 
and  increased  desire  to  accept  his 
gracious  offer  of  salvation. 


In  it  are  treasures  of  rest  for  weary 
souls,  comfort  for  the  sorrowing  and 
afiiicted,  light  for  those  who  walk  in 
darkness,  and  peace,  that  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  for  hearts 
that  are  distressed  and  burdened  with 
care.  This  divine  gift  is  everlasting 
truth,  pure  and  holy,  the  support  of 
the  aged,  the  faithful  guide  and  coun- 
selor of  the  youthful,  and  the  light 
and  solace  of  all  our  days. 

"The  sacred  page 
With  calm  attention  scad!    If  on  thy  soul 
As  thou  dost  read,  a  ray  of  purer  light 
Break  in,  O  check  it  not,  give  it  full  scope! 
Admitted,  it  will  break  the  clouds  which  long 
Have  dimmed  thy  sight,  and  lead  thee,  till  at 

last 
Ck>nvictions,  like  the  sun's  meridian  beams 
Illuminate  thy  mind." 


THOUGHTS  ON  SHAKESPEARE^S   -JULIUS  CESAR." 


BY  NEMO. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  Julius  CsBsar  is 
a  proud,  ambitious,  aspiring  man, 
**a  brilliant  and  noble  despot,"  as 
expressed  by  one  author.  This  seems 
to  be  somewhat  at  variance  with  his- 
tory's Julius  Caesar,  and  some  writers 
have  used  this  as  a  basis  for  saying 
that  the  poet  paid  little  attention  to 
historical  characters.  But  Shake- 
speare was  not  altogether  without 
reason  for  characterizing  Caesar  as  he 
has  done.  He  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  Caesar  was  ambitious,  and,  know- 
ing this,  uses  it  in  characterizing  him. 
On  the  point  of  ambition.  Knight 
says:  **His  lofty  ambition  was  shown 
in  many  acts  of  early  life:  when  pass- 
ing the  Alps,  he  and  his  friends  came 
to  a  little  town,  when  one  of  them 
said,  jestingly,  *Can  there  here  be 
any  disputes  for  offices,  any  conten- 
tion for  precedency,  or  such  envy  and 
ambition  as  we  see  among  the  great?' 
To  this  Caesar  replied  proudly—*!  as- 
sure you,  I  had  rather  be  the  first 
man  here,  than  the  second  man  in 
Rome.'" 

That  he  aspired  to  the  office  of  king 
seems  to  be  an  admitted  fact.  Knight 
says:     **Plutarch  apologizes  for  Cae- 


sar's attempt  at  sovereignty,  and 
says  that  his  tyranny  was  merely 
nominal,  for  no  tyrannical  act  could 
be  laid  to  his  charge;  and  he  adds, 
*Nay,  such  was  the  condition  of  Rome, 
that  it  evidently  required  a  master; 
and  Caesar  was  no  more  than  a  tender 
and  skillful  physician  appointed  by 
Providence  to  heal  the  distemper  of 
the  state.'" 

Shakespeare  evidently  takes  these 
for  a  license  to  portray  Caesar  as  a 
character  most  suited  to  make  Brutus 
the  hero  of  the  play,  and,  to  do  this, 
keeps  Caesar  in  the  background,  ap- 
pearing, when  he  does  appear,  as  a 
boastful,  haughty,  egotistical,  and 
aspiring  person. 

The  two  most  prominent  characters 
of  the  play  are  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Brutus,  noble-minded,  and  having  the 
interests  and  common  good  of  the 
people  in  view  always,  is  the  hero  of 
the  play.  No  selfish  interests  or 
motives  prompted  his  participation  in 
the  conspiracy;  no  personal  feelings 
of  hate  or  jealousy  caused  Mm  to  raise 
his  hand  and  strike  down  the  man 
whom  he  respected  and  loved.  He 
was  actuated  by  what  he  thought  to 
be  his  duty.     The  harsh  and  bloody 
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means  were  not  arrived  at,  either, 
without  much  thought  on  the  subject 
by  him.  He  held  many  debates  with 
himself  over  the  advisability  of  such 
a  course.  It  weighed  heavily  on  his 
conscience  to  take  life;  yet  he  consid- 
ered it  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  his  was  not  a  nature  to  shrink 
from  duty.  But  he  reconciled  himself 
to  the  means,  and  was  confident  of 
success.  What  but  success  could 
crown  discharged  duty?  Would  not 
the  people  respect  him  for  doing 
what  he  thought  to  be  for  their  good  ? 
Had  they  not  already  placed  confi- 
dence in  him?  Could  they  but  sup- 
port him  in  this?  He  was  confident; 
the  plot  could  but  be  for  the  best. 
Thus  reluctantly  he  consented  to  the 
means,  and  bore  himself  as  nobly  as 
he  appears  to  have  been  before. 

So  plainly  does  the  poet  make  this 
trait  of  character  appear  in  Brutus, 
that  even  at  the  assassination,  where, 
of  all  places,  a  party  to  such  a  foul 
deed  would  appear  dishonorable  and 
low.  the  reader  is  led  to  look  upon 
Brutus  with  a  pitying  respect  rather 
than  disgust  or  abhorrence,  pity  for 
his  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  but  re- 
spect for  doing  what  he  thought  his 
duty,  respect  for  his  noble  bearing. 

The  deed  done,  Brutus,  confident  of 
the  sympathy  of  the  people,  saw  noth- 
ing likely  to  result  to  their  injury  by 
allowing  Antony  to  eulogize  over  the 
lifeless  body  of  once  mighty  Caesar. 
But  his  confidence  was  misplaced, — 
Antony  proved  a  cunning  and  wily 
man,  and  Brutus  lost  where  he  thought 
to  win. 

Calmness  also  characterizes  Brutus. 
He  considered  calmly,  struck  delib- 
erately, received  defeat  calmly,  and 
died,  as  he  lived,  deliberately. 

As  a  contrast  in  nature,  appears 
Cassius.  The  cunning  shrewdness  of 
a  wily  man  is  displayed  in  his  meth- 
ods connected  with  the  plot  from  the 
first.  Slyly  he  sounded  each  man  be- 
fore openly  speaking  of  the  contem- 
plated attempt  on  Caesar's  life.  He 
trusted  not  his  enemies;  had  no  confi- 
dence in  their  goodness  or  honesty. 
Foreseeing  the  probable  result  of  An- 
tony's being  allowed  to  go  unharmed, 
he  urged  his  death,  but  was  over- 
ruled.    He  seemed  to  have  personal 


hate  and  jealousy  rankling  in  his 
heart  against  Caesar,  and  plotted  ac- 
cordingly, having  confidents  none  but 
his  colleagues.  His  voice  was  raised 
in  protest  against  permitting  Antony 
to  hold  obsequies  over  the  lifeless 
form  of  Caesar,  seeming  to  almost 
know  what  Antony's  intentions  were. 
But  again  he  was  overruled. 

Again,  when  he  and  Brutus  were 
holding  a  council  regarding  the  best 
place  to  meet  the  forces  of  Antony 
and  Octavius,  he  suggested  the  moun- 
tains as  the  place,  as  the  opposing 
troops  would  be  fatigued  on  reaching 
where  they  were  posted,  and  success 
was  sure  to  favor  Cassius  and  Brutus. 
But  once  again  he  gave  way  before 
Brutus.  His  quick  nature  did  not 
stand  before  the  calmness  of  Brutus, 
and  he  dropped  his  own  plans,  even 
though  they  might  have  proved  more 
successful.  And  when  Anthony 
taunted  them  before  the  battle  be- 
gan, Cassius  reminded  Brutus  of  the 
mistake  made  in  not  ridding  them- 
selves of  Antony  when  the  opportu- 
nity was  at  hand,  by  saying:— 

"...  Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself; 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
If  Cassius  might  have  ruled.  ^' 

The  part  acted  by  Antony  in  the 
play  is  a  varied  one.  His  character- 
ization is  complete,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  of  Shakespeare's  characters; 
yet  his  part  in  the  play  is  peculiar. 
Viewed  in  certain  ways,  he  played  an 
honorable  and  just  part;  in  another 
way  he  acted  the  part  of  a  most  decep- 
tive traitor.  He  pretended  friendship 
with  Brutus  and  the  conspirators, 
and  that  over  the  dead  body  of  Caesar. 
But  after  he  had  gained  permission' to 
eulogize  Caesar,  his  true  purpose  was 
exposed  when  he  said  to  the  servant 
of  Octavius:— 

"...    Yet  stay  awhile; 
Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this 

corse 
Into  the  market  place;  there  shall  I  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men: 
According  to  the  which  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things." 

It  here  became  evident  that  he  in- 
tended from  the  first  to  become  false 
to  the  trust  placed  in  him  by  Brutus 
when  he  was  permitted  to  make  the 
oration.      But   he  r'succeeded   in  his 
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point,  and  summed  up  the  effect  of 
his  speech  thus:— 

"Now  let  it  work.    Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt." 

His  unscrupulousness  was  further 
evidenced  by  his  efforts  to  make  his 
chance  of  power  more  secure  by  rid- 
ding himself  of  even  friends  when 
they  were  likely  to  be  obstacles. 

But,  unprincipled  as  he  was,  he 
recognized     Brutus'     honesty,     and 


acknowledged    it    by    saying,   when 
they  found  the  dead  body  of  Brutus: — 

**Thi8  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  In  envy  of  great  Caesar; 
He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  ^Thls  wasaman!' " 

A  fitting  tribute,   said,   as  it  was,  by 
an  enemy! 


HIS  OFFERING. 


An  old  man  wheeling  a  heavy  cart, 
Pausing  oft  to  rest  on  his  weary  way, 

While  western  sunbeams  in  show'r  of  gold, 
O'er  the  wrinkled  features  in  glory  play; 

Fair  as  a  sunbeam  across  his  path 
Darts  a  merry  child  in  his  boyish  glee, 

Pausing  abruptly  at  figure  bent 
With  the  tottering  step  and  trembling  knee. 


Poor  old  man  I  And  the  wee  boy  stopped. 
Sorrowfully  shaking  his  curly  head; 

Then  a  happy  thought  to  the  baby  came — 
'^Just  take  a  bite  of  my  apple,'*  he  said. 

The  old  man  stooped  at  the  boy's  request. 
Whilst  blessing  the  dear  little  hand  for  aye; 

Then  took  up  his  load  with  a  lighter  heart, 
As  the  child  went  singing  back  to  his  play. 

— Callie  L   Bonney. 
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BY  ELDER  HEMAN  C.  SMITH. 


REVELATION. 

IN  the  language  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Paley:  **I  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  prove  that  mankind  stood  in 
need  of  a  revelation,  because  I  have 
met  with  no  serious  person  who  thinks 
that  even  under  the  Christian  revela- 
tion we  have  too  much  light,  or  any 
assurance  which  is  superfluous." 

It  being  admitted  that  we  have  need 
of  more  light  and  information  than 
man  can  naturally  attain  to,  whether 
that  need  is  to  contribute  to  our  profit 
or  pleasure,  it  argues  to  me  that  some 
provision  has  been  made  to  supply  the 
demand;  for,  unless  this  be  true,  it  is 
the  only  instance  in  nature,  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  wherein  the 
Creator  has  failed  to  supply  ade- 
quately for  the  wants  of  his  creatures. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  profit  which 
man  can  receive,  or  wish  for,  nor  a 
pleasure  which  he  can  enjoy,  or  de- 
sire, which  the  Creator  has  not  pro- 
vided for  him.      His    capabilities  to 


receive  or  desire  seem  to  be  limited  to 
provisions  made.  At  least,  if  there  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  it  is  in  tlie 
subject  now  receiving  our  attention; 
viz.,  in  the  earnest  longing  of  man  to 
learn  of  conditions  beyond  his  imme- 
diate surroundings  and  towards  which 
he  is  rapidly  approaching.  Our  ar- 
gument then  is  that  nature  furnishes 
abundant  illustrations  tending  towards 
establishing  the  rule  tJiat  there  is  no 
demand  without  a  supply,  no  want  tvith- 
out  a  provision  J  and  hence  o\ir  conclu- 
sion is  that  he  who  seeks  earnestly 
and  wisely  for  a  revelation  of  Grod's 
will  must  meet  with  response  from 
him  who  has  adorned  nature  with  so 
much  perfection,  beauty,  and  grace. 

We  should  not  be  required  to  prove 
this.  The  rule  being  admitted,  the 
burden  of  proof  should  rest  upon 
those  who  affirm  an  exception.  Should 
our  opponents  wish  to  deny  the  rule 
or  to  prove  an  exception,  I  could  pa- 
tiently hear  them  and  consider  their 
reasons,  but  I  must  let  scoffs,  jeers. 
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ridicule,  and  impudent  denials  (in  the 
language  of  another)  pass  by  me  as 
the  **idle  winds  which  I  respect  not." 

On  the  subject  of  God's  power  to 
reveal  himself,  I  need  say  but  little. 
We  have  in  this  series,  laid  down  the 
principle  (which  I  presume  none  will 
deny)  that  the  Creator  can  endow  the 
creature  with  no  powers  not  possessed 
by  himself;  hence  the  discovery  of 
powers  or  qualities  of  mind,  in  the 
creature,  argues  their  existence  in  the 
Creator.  He  may  not  always  use 
them  in  the  way  to  us  ordinary,  nev- 
ertheless, in  him  they  must  exist. 
Now  in  our  bodies  he  has  created  or- 
gans for  the  articulation  of  sound  and 
has  endowed  us  with  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  attach  significance  to  those 
sounds,  thus  forming  a  language  or 
means  of  communication  which  is  both 
profitable  and  pleasurable,  when 
wisely  used. 

We  can,  then,  without  doing  violence 
to  our  reason,  believe  that  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  claim  to  have 
heard  the  voice  of  God  is  possibly 
true.  He  has  also  given  us  the  hand 
which  can  be  skillfully  trained  to  exe- 
cute, when  directed  by  the  brain, 
marks,  signs,  or  pictures  upon  parch- 
ment, cloth,  wood,  stone,  or  metals. 
He  has  also  endowed  us  with  intelli- 
gence to  attach  significance  to  these, 
and  to  so  arrange  them  according  to 
mutual  agreement  that  they  communi- 
cate thought  through  the  medium  of 
the  eye  to  the  brain— another  great 
provision  for  utility  and  pleasure. 
Hence  I  find  no  great  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  God  himself  wrote  upon 
tables  of  stone  with  his  own  finger. 
We,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
these.  We  have  spiritual  or  mental 
communication.  Souls  who  are  in 
rapport  and  close  communion  with 
each  other  may  divine  the  thought  of 
the  mind  or  desire  of  the  heart  without 
recourse  to  outward  signs  or  sounds. 
Then,  cannot  God  communicate  to 
those  who  come  into  close  relation- 
ship and  feeling  with  him,  by  means 
of  spirit  power? 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  rea- 
sonable that  Jesus  **needed  not  that 
any  should  testify  of  man:  for  he 
knew  what  was  in  man."  I  am  also 
prepared  to  receive  as  possible  and 


quite  in  harmony  with  the  best  reason 
the  statement  of  the  Apostle  Peter  as 
follows:  **Holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. '^ 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  as  Grod  is  the  only  perfect  and 
infinite  intelligence,  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  abso- 
lutely reliable  and  thoroughly  credita- 
ble, spiritual  influence.  Hence,  with 
the  prophet,  we  wonder  why  men 
**seek  unto  them  that  have  familiar 
spirits,  and  unto  wizards  that  peep 
and  that  mutter;"  and  recommend 
that  **a  people  seek  unto  their  God." 

In  addition  to  these  direct  means  of 
communication  we  have  the  indirect, 
by  which  we  communicate  to  a  mes- 
senger who,  by  our  authority  or  di- 
rection, carries  an  expression  of  our 
will  to  another. 

Again,  I  say,  that  if  these  means  of 
communication  are  open  to,  and  can 
be  made  available  to  the  creature, 
they  must  be  more  so  to  the  Creator. 
Hence  I  find  it  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  my  reason  and  nature  to  believe 
that  Gk)d  can  reveal  himself,  by  his 
own  voice,  by  words  written  by  his 
own  hand,  by  spiritual  influence,  or 
by  messenger  sent,  be  that  messenger 
man  or  angel.  In  fact,  as  one  means 
of  communication  is  as  easily  adopted 
by  him  as  another,  I  think  it  reasona- 
ble that  he  would  adopt  the  means 
best  understood  by  those  to  whom  he 
would  speak,  speaking  to  them  in 
their  own  language.  Hence,  a  revela- 
tion being  presented  in  imi)erfect 
language,  do^s  not  necessarily  argue 
imperfection  on  the  part  of  him  who 
speaks,  but  rather  upon  the  part  of 
him  through  whom  the  revelation 
comes,  or  those  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended. 

As  these  means  of  communication 
are  perpetual  in  the  creature,  neither 
confined  to  time  or  place  but  only 
limited  by  his  ability  to  apply  and 
comprehend,  1  see  no  reason  for  the 
supposition  that  these  powers  have 
been  exercised  by  the  Creator  only  at 
certain  times  and  in  certain  favorable 
localities.  In  regard  to  this  subject 
he  differs  from  the  creature  only  in 
this,  his  powers  of  adaptation  and 
comprehension  are  unlimited,  hence 
he  can  meet  every  man,  in  every  age. 
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who  complies  with  conditions  pre- 
scribed, with  a  revelation  of  his  will, 
without  reference  to  where  the  **bounds 
of  his  habitation"  may  be.  Again,  as 
he  has  endowed  the  whole  animal  and 
vegetable  creation  with  power  to  pro- 
create or  produce  after  their  kind,  first 
the  imperfect  or  embryo,  but  capable 
of  development,  I  see  no  reason  why 
I  should  reject  the  doctrine  that  ''God 
created  man  in  Ms  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him,"  but  in 
an  undeveloped  or  imperfect  physical 
and  mental  condition,  yet  capable  of 
growth.  To  me,  then,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  follow  the  tortuous  ways 
of  evolution  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  man.  The  Bible  account  of 
his  creation  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
most  simple  and  to  harmonize  the 
most  completely  with  lessons  which 
we  learn  in  natural  history. 

There  remains  now  but  one  ques- 
tion to  settle;  viz..  Will  God  reveal 
himself?  To  do  so  is  certainly  not 
inconsistent  with  his  manner  of  doing, 
as  we  have  seen.  His  power  to  per- 
form this  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  has  endowed  us  with  the  power  to 
communicate.  Now  will  he  do  so? 
Can  we  reasonably  expect  him  to 
make  this  condescension? 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  plausible 
objection:  That  he  is  too  great,  too 
powerful,  to  stoop  to  things  to  him 
so  trifling,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
one  so  insignificant  as  man.  But  it  is 
not  mere  curiosity.  As  we  have  seen 
in  a  former  article,  our  experience 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  present 
and  constant  preparation  to  meet  fu- 
ture conditions.  Besides  he  has 
stooped  to  do  things  of  as  little  im- 
portance to  man  as  this. 

He  formed  the  flower  of  various 
hues,  and  delicate  tints  of  color  simply 
because  he  knew  it  would  please  his 
children  and,  through  that  sense  of 
pleasure,  develop  and  purify  them. 
The  flower,  I  think,  could  have  filled 
every  other  ofiice  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended if  all  had  been  of  universal 
color  so  that  the  landscape  would 
have  presented  a  monotonous  appear- 
ance. This  change  and  diversity 
must  then  have  been  simply  to  beau- 
tify and  adorn,  that  his  children  might 


be  better  pleased  and,  through  that 
pleasure,  benefited. 

Then  do  not  tell  me  that  he  is  too 
great  to  stoop  to  please  his  children. 
Again  he  has  given  us  five  senses 
through  which  the  inner  man  is  made 
conscious  of  changes  and  conditions 
without.  The  purposes  of  these  are, 
doubtless,  to  protect,  instruct,  and 
develop  us.  God  could  have  ordered 
all  this  accomplished  in  pain  and  sor- 
row. He  could  have  ordained  that 
the  acts  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling, 
tasting,  and  feeling  should  be  attended 
with  excruciating  pain,  or  with  no 
sensation  at  all,  and  the  end  designed 
could  have  been  attained.  But  God, 
in  all  his  greatness  and  majesty,  was 
good  enough  to  ordain  that,  while  we 
receive  the  necessary  profit,  we  should 
also  enjoy  the  most  complete  and  in- 
tense satisfaction. 

We  view  the  beauties  of  nature 
with  delight;  with  rapture  the  me- 
lodious and  harmonious  sounds  greet 
our  ears;  we  taste  that  which  sus- 
tains life  with  unfeigned  pleasure; 
we  are  gratified  by  the  pleasing  odors 
that  are  wafted  to  us  on  each  cooling 
breeze;  while  transports  of  joy  fill 
our  soul  with  every  throbbing  pulse 
of  feeling. 

Only  a  disordered  system  exi)eri- 
ences  pain  through  these  senses;  ex- 
cept when  they  come  in  contact  with 
things  injurious,  and  this,  doubtless, 
as  a  warning  against  the  abuse  of 
these  sacred  and  precious  jewels. 
One  of  our  good  hymns  says:  **In  thy 
service  pain  is  pleasure,"  but  I  never 
experienced  it.  I  have  sometimes 
felt  that  pain  results  in  profit,  and  it 
may  also  result  in  pleasure;  but  what 
we  need  is  information  from  a  reliable 
source  which  will  enable  us  to  mount 
the  heights  of  wisdom  where  pain 
will  not  be  needed  as  an  educator. 
And  O,  do  not  tell  me  that  a  God  so 
manifestly  good  will  not  provide  for 
this  want,  and  in  tender  solicitude  pro- 
vide for  both  my  profit  and  pleasure! 
My  own  senses  tell  me  that  you  are 
wrong;  while  with  ecstatic  joy  I  drink 
the  inspiration  of  the  words,  "The 
very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  num- 
bered." 

My  reason,  my  experience,  my  ob- 
servation, all  tell  me  that  if  there  is 
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anything  we  need  to  know  either  for 
our  pleasure  or  benefit,  which  he  has 
not  already  made  known  to  us,  he  will 
tell  us  if  we  seek  for  it  and  are  pre- 
pared,to  receive  it.  I  am  told  that  the 
celestial  lamp  of  reason  will  provide 
for  all  this.  In  one  sense  I  admit  it. 
If  we  will  allow  our  reason  to  lead  us 
into  favorable  conditions  to  receive, 
the  problem  will  be  solved,  but  un- 
aided reason  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
silencing  the  inquiries  of  the  mind. 

Permit  me  here  to  quote  the  sound 
logic  of  Dr.  Christlieb  as  quoted  by 
David  J.  Hill:  ''Philosophy  has  ever 
desired  to  solve  the  questions:  What 
am  I?  Whence  am  I?  And  whither 
am  I  and  the  world  going?  But  who 
is  it  that  puts  these  questions?  Eea- 
son.  But  reason,  we  are  told,  is  able 
to  answer  them.  Is  it  able?  Would 
it  persist  in  asking  questions  of  which  it 
knew  the  answer  ?^^ 

Let  me  also  quote  some  of  the  re- 
flections of  Rev.  David  Nelson,  M.  D., 
while  he  was  yet  an  unbeliever  in 
revelation,  as  subsequently  penned  by 
his  own  hand:  **The  following  ques- 
tions and  facts  commingled  would 
pass  in  succession  through  my  mind. 
We  agree  that  God  is  good,  and  wise, 
and  kind,  like  a  tender  parent. 

* 'Having  cast  away  the  Scripture, 
we  agree  that  Grod  has  not  told  us 
certainly  whether  we  live  again  after 
death  or  not.  He  has  not  told  us  if 
we  do  live,  how  long  it  will  be — 
seventy  years  again,  or  longer?  I 
knew  that  reason  could  not  decide 
these  inquiries;  because  no  three  of 
my  associates,  the  advocates  of  rea- 
son, out  of  all  I  could  meet  with,  ever 
agreed  on  these  particulars.  Accord- 
ing to  our  belief,  he  has  not  told  us,  if 
we  live  hereafter,  whether  it  be  in 
connection  with  a  body  or  not.  I 
would  like  to  know.  We  are  not  told 
whether  we  are  to  be  judged  or  not 
for  what  we  do  today.  It  would  be 
well  to  know  this.  Shall  we  live  al- 
ways? Will  our  judgment  be  severe? 
Will  there  be  sickness  in  the  next 
state,  or  is  it  all  health?  Those  who 
admire  reason  most  do  not  know,  for 
two  of  them  do  not  believe  alike. 
Reason  has  not  taught;  of  course  it  is 
an  uncertain  guide,  or  there  is  no  in- 
formation given  us.    I  thought  the 


color  of  the  rainbow  a  token  of  the 
Creator's  kindness;  but  I  would  rather 
it  had  been  black,  than  not  to  have 
known  whether  I  am  to  live  after  I  am 
buried.  I  wish  he  had  told  me.  I 
thought  that  our  Father  made  the 
color  of  the  forest  leaf  green,  because 
it  fits  the  eye;  but  I  would  agree  it 
should  be  red  always  hereafter,  if  I 
could  only  find  out  whether  or  not  I 
am  to  be  judged  for  my  conduct.  Is 
my  everyday  conduct  to  be  reviewed 
hereafter?  I  wish  our  Father  had 
told  us.  It  would  not  have  been  hard 
foi*  him  to  have  done  this,  or  cost 
much  time.  Thus  I  was  tossed  from 
point  to  point  of  several  sharp 
prominences.  To  say  that  reason 
was  our  heavenly  lamp,  and  that  her 
worshipers  had  never  yet  discovered 
these  things,  or  that  they  discovered 
them  differently,  for  they  thought 
differently  was  somewhat  awkward. 
To  say  that  I  must  act  every  minute, 
and  yet  it  was  not  very  important  for 
me  to  know  whether  or  not  I  was  ever 
to  be  tried  for  my  actions,  did  not 
sound  smoothly.  To  say  that  reason 
had  taught  us  what  our  Creator 
hated  most,  was  too  hard,  because  the 
disciples  of  reason  all  differed  funda- 
mentally here  also.  Some  thought 
one  way  and  some  another.  To  say 
that  I  need  not  know  what  pleased  or 
displeased  him  most,  was  still  inhar- 
monious. I  began  to  doubt  whether 
the  celestial  lamp  of  reason  would 
show  me  objects  more  distinctly  than 
the  page  of  Matthew.  If  I  sat  down 
and  inquired  of  reason  soberly, 
whether  the  great  First  Cause  had 
made  man  as  we  now  find  him,  or  we 
are  a  fallen  race,  I  found  the  pathway 
more  than  cloudy.  If  I  said  that  man 
is  a  fallen  creature,  and  did  not  come 
as  he  now  is  from  the  pure  hand,  I 
seemed  to  be  running  into  the  old 
Bible  track." 

Let  me,  kind  reader,  now  invite 
your  attention  to  some  illustrations  of 
God's  love  in  providing.  Then  ask 
yourself  the  question.  Is  God  willing 
to  reveal  to  me  the  things  which  I  so 
ardently  desire  to  know?  The  Scrip- 
tures inform  us  that  God  "sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 

If  exceptions  should  be  found  to 
this  rule,  it  would  not  destroy    the 
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rule.  I  wish,  however,  to  invite  your 
attention  to  two  apparent  exceptions 
which  are  really  indirect  ways  of  do- 
ing what  he  elsewhere  does  in  a  direct 
way. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of 
South  America  rain  never  falls,  but 
along  the  western  coast  tower  the 
majestic  stormswept,  and  sun-kissed 
summits  of  the  Andes,  so  high  that  the 
winds  which  sweep  the  bosom  of  the 
deep  cannot  rise  over  its  lofty  peaks. 
Hence  they  bear  the  clouds  against 
the  mountain  sides,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  clouds  produce  almost  a 
peri)etual  thunderstorm.  As  these 
waters  run  down  the  mountain  slopes 
they  thoroughly  saturate  a  section  of 
country  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles 
broad  and  many  hundred  miles  in 
length.  The  sun's  rays  warm  this 
mountain  slope,  dripping  with  inces- 
sant rains.  The  air  is  filled  by 
evaporation  with  silent  mist  which 
**floats  off  towards  the  otherwise  arid 
provinces,"  and  then  condensing  falls 
in  copious  dews.  The  needed  mois- 
ture is  thus  supplied;  the  earth  is 
enriched  and  beautified.  Yet  men 
there  may,  perhaps,  walk  on  earth's 
green  carpet  or  pluck  the  luscious 
fruit  without  pausing  to  give  God 
thanks,  thinking  that  he  is  indebted 
only  to  nature,  not  reflecting  that 
God  has  ordered  a  special  provision 
of  nature  to  supply  his  wants  and 
contribute  to  his  pleasure. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  in  Egypt 
the  rain  never  falls,  and  yet  it  is 
called  the  granary  of  the  world.  Here 
the  usual  way  of  supplying  moisture 
is  not  known,  yet  God  has  specially 
provided  for  it,  but  not  in  the  same 
way  that  he  provided  for  the  arid 
provinces  of  South  America.  There 
is  no  mountain  here  to  intercept  the 
clouds.  But  far  away  in  the  moun- 
tains abundant  rains  fall,  and  the 
waters  are  borne  in  the  channel  of  the 
river  Nile  to  the  low  lands  of  Egypt, 
where  the  banks  are  overflowed.  The 
waters  thoroughly  soak  the  ground 
and  deposit  a  fertilizing  sediment, 
preparing  the  soil  for  another  crop. 

It  is  said  that  if  these  rains,  falling 
in  the  season  in  which  they  do,  were 
to  fall  directly  on  the  low  lands  of 
Egypt  they  would  utterly  destroy  the 


growing  or  ripening  grain.  But  no, 
they  fall  so  far  away  that  the  grain  is 
secure  during  the  passage  of  the 
waters,  in  the  channel  of  the  Nile. 
Yet  in  Egypt  we  find  men  of  egotism 
partaking  of  the  great  blessings  thus 
prepared  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
God  has  ordained  a  special  provision 
of  nature  for  them,  wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  country  in 
which  they  live. 

Though  I  have  used  my  own  lan- 
guage in  speaking  of  these  two  last 
illustrations,  I  am  indebted  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Nelson  for  the  manner  of  their, 
application.  Here  allow  me  to  say 
that  I  am  indebted  to  some  person,  or 
something  for  my  every  thought. 
Though  the  construction  of  my  brain 
is  a  provision  of  nature,  I  am  not  con- 
scious that  my  brain  ever  produced  a 
single  thought  where  the  basis  of  that 
thought  was  not  furnished  by  some 
object  or  influence  outside  of  the 
brain.  My  thoughts  are  suggested 
by  the  objects  I  see,  by  the  sounds  I 
hear,  by  the  food  I  taste,  by  the  odors 
I  inhale,  by  the  sensations  I  feel,  by 
the  mental  effect  of  mind  upon  mind; 
and  I  trust  sometimes  by  the  sweet, 
peaceful,  gentle,  intellectual  influence 
of  Grod's  spirit  upon  my  organs  of 
thought. 

So  I  am  not  a  **free  thinker."  Com- 
paratively I  may  be.  That  is,  I  may 
think  more  freely  than  some  others 
do,  but  I  am  not  an  absolute  free 
thinker.  Thank  God  for  it!  Rather 
give  me  a  dungeon  to  confine  my  body 
than  confine  my  thought  to  my  own 
resources!  Young  reader,  if  this  is 
your  experience  be  careful  how  you 
give  credence  to  the  doctrine  of  that 
shallow  critic  who  has  said:  **I  be- 
lieve in  the  absolute  freedom  of 
thought."  However  in  this  we  are 
measurably,  though  not  absolutely 
free.  We  can  repel  thoughts  not 
agreeable,  and  entertain  those  to  us 
pleasing.  We  should  be  thankful  for 
this  provision,  and,  though  the  mate- 
rial is  furnished  us,  be  careful  to  select 
such  as  purify  and  ennoble,  rejecting 
the  debasing  and  corrupting. 

In  this  our  judgment  and  strength 
is  inadequate,  nor  can  we  trust  our 
neighbors';  so  we  cry  again  to  Him 
who  is  above  all  to  reveal  to  us  his 
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will,  and  inspire  us  with  strength  of 
purpose  to  walk  in  his  ways.  If 
you  have  any  doubts  of  God^s  being 
considerate  enough  to  enlighten  us 
where  we  need  to  know,  or  if  you  have 
been  troubled  with  the  theory  that  all 
things  are  the  result  of  evolution,  or 
the  **survival  of  the  fittest,"  that 
things  are  generated  by  the  effort  of 
the  creature  to  supply  demands,  as 
has  been  affirmed  by  some,  let  us  take 
a  walk  this  morning  and  make  a  few 
observations. 

We  shall  have  space  for  only  a  few. 
Upon  opening  the  door,  the  first  thing 
we  observe  is  that,  though  nature  is 
clothed  in  a  variegated  dress,  yet 
green  predominates.  Green  may  not 
appear  to  us  as  being  the  most  beauti- 
ful color,  yet  we  observe  that  it  is  the 
most  restful  to  the  eye.  It  is  not 
material  to  us  whether  the  eye  was 
formed  to  suit  the  color,  or  whether 
the  color  was  created  to  suit  the  eye. 
What  fills  us  with  admiration  is  that 
these  two  things,  entirely  separate 
from  each  other,  so  perfectly  harmo- 
nize, and  we  are  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  this  proclaims 
both  design  and  the  loving  kindness 
of  the  Designer.  Surely  none  will  be 
so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  the  use  of 
the  eye  generated  color,  or  that  the 
existence  of  color  generated  the  eye. 
We  are  impressed  also  with  the  prop- 
erties of  light  by  which  we  are  ena- 
bled to  contemplate  this  harmony  and 
beauty.  When  we  consider  the  velo- 
city with  which  light  darts  from  the 
sun  to  our  planet,  we  wonder  that 
these  particles  do  not  strike  the  ten- 
der eye  with  such  force  as  to  destroy 
it.  Instead,  then,  of  the  light  gener- 
ating an  eye,  it  would  have  a  tendency, 
one  would  suppose,  to  dim  it.  Surely 
no  philosopher  would*  have  us  believe 
that  the  eye  struggling  to  discern  ob- 
jects could  generate  light.  Again, 
the  eye  and  light  are  independent  of 
each  other,  though  wonderfully  har- 
monious in  their  uses.  The  particles 
cast  off  from  the  sun  do  not  become 
light  by  contact  with  the  eye.  If  so 
we  could  only  see  by  turning  our  eye 
towards  the  sun.  Nor  do  they  become 
light  by  contact  with  visible  objects. 
If  so  the  object  would  be  a  body  of 
light,  while  all  around  it  would  be  dark- 


ness. Visible  objects  rather  obstruct 
light  than  produce  it,  as  you  may  deter- 
mine by  considering  shadows. 

In  some  way  not  fully  understood, 
and  not  necessary  to  be  explained,  a 
flood  of  light  is  thrown  around  visible 
nature,  enabling  us  to  estimate  the 
relative  position  of  one  object  to  an- 
other. Now  as  the  eye  cannot  be  the 
product  of  light,  nor  light  the  product 
of  the  eye,  how  is  it  that  they  are 
so  wonderfully  adapted  to  each  other, 
each  one  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
utilize  the  other.  Surely  God  is  good 
to  so  harmonize  the  properties  of  light 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  as  to 
enable  us  to  view  without  pain,  but 
with  enraptured  pleasure  the  beauties 
of  creation;  and  then  clothe  nature 
with  the  dress  best  calculated  to  rest 
the  eye. 

However  though  green  is  the  most 
restful  color,  yet  the  eye  wearies  with 
monotony,  and  so  a  change  is  pro- 
vided. The  beautiful  hues  of  a  thou- 
sand flowers  gladden  our  eyes  as  we 
look  over  the  landscape  this  morning. 
I  wish  we  could  pause  to  examine 
them  more  minutely,  but  we  must 
pass  on,  while  we  repeat,  **Surely 
one  so  good  will  not  deny  us  the  in- 
tellectual light  that  we  are  longing 
for." 

As  our  attention  is  attracted  to  the 
flower,  we  are  regaled  by  a  pleasing 
odor,  and  we  ask.  Could  the  use  of  our 
olfactory  nerves  generate  odor,  or  the 
existence  of  odor  generate  the  sense 
of  smelling?  Do  not  laugh  and  pro- 
nounce these  questions  silly;  for  wise 
men  (?)  have  reasoned  thus.  We  next 
inquire  through  what  medium  this  de- 
lightsome odor  is  borne  from  the 
flower  to  our  sense,  and  we  are  an- 
swered that  it  is  the  air.  Were  not 
this  medium  provided,  we  would  need 
to  have  the  flower  thrust  into  our  nose 
before  the  fragrance  would  be  dis- 
cernible. How  beautifully  it  is 
adapted  to  this  purpose  I  How  won- 
derfully good  God  is  to  provide  this 
means  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  the  sweet 
and  pure,  at  the  same  time  to  warn  us 
of  the  danger  of  approaching  corrup- 
tions. The  putrified  or  decaying  mat- 
ter drives  us  away  lest  our  health  be 
impaired  while  the  pure  and  health- 
inspiring  objects  attract  us  to  them 
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through  the  sense  of  smell.  The 
olfactories  and  the  air  are  so  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  each  other  that  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  tjjiey  are 
the  work  of  intelligent  design,  or  that 
the  air  generated  the  organs  of  smell- 
ing, or  the  nose  generated  the  air. 
Which  is  the  most  simple  and  easy  to 
believe? 

Philosophers  who  try  to  get  rid  of 
a  Creator  in  nature  remind  me  of  the 
people  of  whom  it  was  said:  **Ye 
stram  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.'' 
Then  think  of  the  wonderful  adapta- 
tion of  the  air  to  our  lungs,  or  of  the 
lungs  to  the  air  (whichever  way  you 
choose  to  have  it),  how  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  utilize  either  one  without  the 
use  of  the  other,  and  then  ask  the 
same  questions  we  have  asked  regard- 
ing other  things,  until  you  are  satis- 
fied. 

We  will  now  turn  aside  into  the 
orchard,  and  from  the  many  fruits  we 
will  select  one.  Say  we  take  the 
peach.  We  first  observe  the  heavy 
foliage  which  affords  protection  to  the 
trunk  from  the  excessive  heat  of  sum- 
mer, but  when  cooler  days  come  the 
robe  of  green  gradually  disappears  to 
allow  the  warmth  of  the  sun  to  foster 
the  tree.  We  say  it  is  a  wonderful 
provision,  if  not  a  more,  wonderful 
chance.  We  pluck  a  green  peach  and 
cut  it  open.  We  observe  first  an  out- 
side covering  to  protect  the  meat  from 
being  baked  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
then  the  meat  which  is  hard  and  un- 
yielding, then  the  soft  pit,  in  which  is 
a  kernel  inclosing  a  germ  intended  by 
nature  as  a  future  peach  tree. 

We  now  take  a  ripe  peach  and  open 
it,  when  lo!  the  conditions  have 
changed.  Instead  of  the  meat  being 
hard  and  unyielding,  it  is  soft  and 
easily  removed.  We  taste  it  and  find 
it  palatable  and  nourishing.  Instead 
of  the  pit  being  soft  as  before,  it  has 
become  very  hard,  resisting  the  power 
of  our  knife  to  sever  it.  Now  what 
have  we  learned?  First,  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  nature  in  creating 
the  peach  was  to  preserve  the  future 
tree,  and  so  she  incased  the  kernel 
inclosing  the  germ  in  a  nut,  and  while 
that  was  yet  tender,  she  surrounded 
it  with  a  hard  substance  which  is  un- 
desirable   for    any    other    purpose. 


Then  when  the  pit  became  hard 
enough  to  protect  the  germ,  the  out- 
ward covering  became  soft  and  of  no 
more  use  so  far  as  its  primary  purpose 
is  concerned.  Second,  we  have 
learned  that  its  mission  is  incomplete, 
but  it  has  a  secondary  purpose  to 
serve;  hence,  it  has  become  a  luscious 
and  health  producing  food  for  man. 
If  the  flesh  of  the  peach  had  been 
created  soft  and  palatable  at  first,  it 
would  have  afforded  insufficient  pro- 
tection, besides  we  would  have  been 
eating  it  and  the  life  of  the  embryo 
tree  would  have  been  endangered  or 
destroyed. 

If  it  had  remained  hard  after  its 
first  purpose  was  accomplished,  it 
would  not  have  served  the  wonderful 
purpose  of  supplying  us  with  a  sweet 
and  delicious  luxury,  which  was 
probably  the  end  intended  from  the 
beginning.  So  far  as  concerns  its 
first  purpose  men  may  argue  plausibly 
that  it  is  the  result  of  natural  develop- 
ment, but  when  we  consider  the 
changing  of  a  hard,  unpalatable, 
indigestible  substance  wonderfully 
adapted  to  ite  first  purpose  into  a 
soft,  palatable,  and  wholesome  luxury 
well  adapted  to  the  second  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  pleasure  and  good 
of  a  being  entirely  separate  from  and 
independent  of  the  natural  growth,  we 
must  conclude  that  this  is  the  result 
of  des'gn  upon  the  part  of  an  all-wise 
and  all-powerful  Designer. 

But  some  one  may  suggest  that  the 
peach  was  not  intended  to  be  eaten  as 
man  can  exist  without  it.  If  so  how 
does  it  happen  that  the  peach  is  so 
wonderfully  adapted  to  the  taste? 
Did  the  taste  mellow  the  peach?  Or 
did  the  peach  generate  the  taste?  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  nature  is  replete 
with  such  lessons  as  these  proclaiming 
in  gentle  but  emphatic  language  that 
there  is  a  Grod,  and  that  he  is  good. 

But  why  pursue  this  subject  farther? 
Surely  we  must  be  satisfied.  Cer- 
tainly a  God  of  such  wonderful  love 
and  such  manifest  solicitude  for  our 
welfare  will  supply  our  earnest  long- 
ings for  information  in  a  real  and 
tangible  way.  He  can,  and  will  he  not 
reveal  himself  to  us?  And  that,  too. 
in  our  own  language,  so  that  we 
may  understand?    Whether  it  be  by 
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writing  with  his  own  hand,  by- 
quickening  the  mind  with  the  in- 
spiration of  his  divine  Spirit,  by  his 
audible  voice,  by  a  messenger  of  truth, 
or  by  all  these  it  matters  not  so  that 
our  earnest  yearnings  are  satisfied, 
and  we  can  sweetly  drink  from  truth's 
unfailing  fountain. 

I  believe  that  God  revealed  his  will 
to  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apos- 
tles of  old;  but  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  doctrine  that  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  simply  reading 
that  revelation^  I  feel  assured  that  he 
who,  while  he  walked  and  talked  with 


men,  admired  the  lily  blooming  on 
Judea's  plains,  and  yet  causes  it  to 
grow  and  bloom  in  beauty,  will  com- 
mune lovingly  with  us.  My  longings 
for  spiritual  light  and  peace  are  no 
more  satisfied  by  the  history  of  a 
revelation  to  others,  than  is  my  appe- 
tite appeased  by  reading  that  he  fed 
the  multitude  on  **loaves  and  fishes." 
As  I  need  physical  food  personally 
and  literally,  so  I  need  spiritual  food. 
Without  this  spiritual  light  of  inspira- 
tion I  could  not  comprehend  the  reve- 
lation which  he  has  given. 


PLAINVILLE    REUNION. 


BY  ANON. 


Ye  Stately  pines,  with  spreading  boughs, 

Majestic,  proud,  and  grand, 
That  wave  your  green  and  glittering  frouze 

Aloft  the  burning  sand, 
What  means  this  eager,  happy  throng 

That  gathers  'neath  your  arms, 
That  scatters  greetings,  smiles,  and  song, 

That  addeth  charms  to  charms. 

What  means  this  spreading  canvas  white, 

This  glancing  to  and  fro; 
Elastic  steps,  hearts  eunny,  bright, 

And  faces  all  aglow? 
What  mean  they,   friend?      Ah!  don't  you 
know? 

The  followers  of  a  King 
Have  gathered  here,  their  love  to  show, 

To  pray,  to  praise,  and  sing. 

They've  left  the  busy  haunts  of  man. 

These  sultry  August  days. 
To  congregate  beneath  our  span 

And  offer  God  their  praise. 
We've  learned  to  love  them  dearly,  too, 

To  show  them  our  delight. 
We  spread  our  green  to  gather  dew. 

And  break  the  sunray  bright. 

We  listen  to  their  morning  prayer 

And  join  in  when  they  sing. 
We  mingle  incense  in  the  air 

While  wood  and  hillside  ring. 

They  tell  us  that  the  King  they  love 

Is  he  who  made  our  sod, 
And  oauseth  us  to  spread  above. 

Is  their  Creator,  God; 
And,  though  we  cannot  him  proclaim, 

Nor  talk  of  future  bliss, 


Explain  Ms  nature  and  his  name, 
Yet  still  we  prove  he  is. 

But  they  have  been  with  mind  endowed, 

And  through  this  very  same 
They're  t-aught  of  him  to  cry  aloud 

His  nature  and  his  name. 
That  'tis  his  will,  with  their  accord, 

To  make  his  followers  one, 
And  they  may  know  through  his  own  word 

He's  the  **Father  and  the  Son." 

They  tell  of  life  beyond  the  grave 

That  fadeth  not  away, 
And  this  great  gift  they  all  may  have. 

This  bright,  eternal  day. 
And,  through  the  power  of  Christ  the  Lord, 

They'll  have  their  bodies,  too, 
Be  resurrected  by  his  word. 

Perfected  and  made  new. 

And  when  our  sod  has  been  burned  o'er 

And  we've  long  been  in  dust, 
It  will  be  better  than  before. 

And  on  it  they  will  rest. 
We  wonder  will  no  pines  be  there 

To  beautify  that  place, 
To  wave  sweet  incense  in  the  air 

And  add  to  beauty,  grace? 

If  parts  be  gathered  from  abroad 

And  united  be  anew. 
We  likewise  claim  from  this  same  God 

A  resurrection,  too. 
In  that  bright  world  their  future  hope 

The  burden  of  their  prayer. 
Though  not  with  mind  of  Godlike  scope 

We  think  that  we'll  be  there. 
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Ck>me8  DOW  the  closing  of  the  day; 

The  shades  of  eve  come  on; 
The  sun's  hot  rays  have  passed  away, 

The  twilight  has  hegun. 
The  pale  moon  rises  o'er  the  hill; 

The  hrlght  stars  twinkling  peep 
Down  through  the  branches  soft  and  still, 

And  silent  vigils  keep. 

The  tinkle  of  the  morning  bell 

Is  heard  throughout  each  tent; 
The  tabernable  throng  to  swell, 

The  foot  of  each  is  bent, 
A  silent  hush  is  o'or  them  now; 

We  bend  our  branches  low 
As  though  to  join  in  silent  prayer 

To  catch  the  Spirit,  too. 

The  hymn's  announced;  the  jjotes  break  forth; 

From  voice  and  organ  roll 
A  wave  of  sweetest  melody. 

And  th'  Spirit  fills  the  soul. 
The  zephyrs  catch  the  glad  refrain* 

To  waft  the  same  from  tree  to  tree. 
The  echoes  rolling  back  again 

Say,  *'Rock  of  Ages  cleft  for  me." 


Again  the  tinkling  bell  is  heard, 

And  Saints  retire  to  their  rest, 
But  Grod  is  mindful  of  his  word 

And  angels  hover  o'er  the  blest. 
A  holy  quiet  reigns  o'er  all 

Saints  and  angels  in  the  wood, 
In  such  a  place  man  need  not  fall. 

E'en  devils  might  be  almost  good. 


The  day  has  come  for  them  to  part; 

The  rain  is  pattering  through  the  leaves; 
There's  a  little  ache  in  every  heart; 

The  parting  is  the  thing  that  grieves. 


What  means  that  glistening  in  the  cheek, 

As  if  a  drop  from  pine  tree  fell? 
The  trembling  lip,  it  does  not  speak. 

Say,  proud  pine  tree  cans't  thou  not  tell? 
O.  yes,  it  is  because  their  hearts 

Are  not  like  ours,  cold  and  dry, 
They  joy  to  meet  yet  straightway  part; 

We  slay  together  till  we  die. 


EUGENE    FIELD'S  DREAM. 


NO  one  realizes  better  than  Eugene 
Field  himself  what  Mrs.  Field 
has  had  to  endure  by  reason  of 
his  peculiarities,  and  he  illustrates 
this  by  narrating  a  dream  he  claims 
to  have  had.  **I  thought,"  he  says, 
**that  I  had  died  and  gone  to  heaven. 
I  had  some  difKculty  in  getting  past 
St.  Peter,  who  examined  my  record 
closely  and  regarded  it  with  doubt 
and  suspicion,  but  finally  permitted 
me  to  enter  the  pearly  gates.  As  I 
walked  up  the  streets  of  the  heavenly 
city  I  saw  a  venerable  old  man  with 
long  gray  hair  and  flowing  beard. 
His  benignant  face  encouraged  me  to 
address  him.  'I  have  just  arrived  and 
I  am  entirely  unacquainted,*  I  said. 
*May  I  ask  your  name?' 
**  *0h  yes,'  he  replied,  Tm  Job.' 
** 'Indeed,'  I  exclaimed,  *are  you 
that  Job  whom  we  were  taught  to 
revere  as  the  most  patient  man  in  the 
world?' 

***Yes,'  he  said,  with  a  show  of 
hesitation,  *yes,  I  did  have  quite  a 
reputation  for  patience  once,   but  I 


hear  there  is  a  woman  now  on  earth 
who  has  suffered  more  than  I  ever  did, 
and  has  endured  it  with  greater  resig- 
nation.' 

**  *Why,'  said  I,  *that  is  curious.  I 
am  just  from  earth  and  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  of  her  case.  What 
is  her  name?' 

***Mrs.  Eugene  Field,'  was  the 
reply. 

**Just  then  I  awoke." 


THOUGHTS  FOR  MOTHERS. 

How  do  your  little  ones  spend  their 
Sabbaths?  Are  these  holy  days  happy 
ones,  or  are  they  dismal  days  to  them? 
Are  they  glad  when  the  day  of  rest 
comes,  or  is  it  a  day  dreaded  by  them? 
A  mother  who  does  not  try  to  make 
the  Sabbath  pass  pleasantly  to  her 
children,  does  not  treat  either  the 
Lord  or  those  little  ones  intrusted  to 
her  fairly.  The  day  was  intended  to 
be  the  happiest  6f  the  seven,  and  any 
one  who  does  not  find  it  such  is  either 
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cheating  himself  or  is  cheated  by- 
some  one  else.  The  day,  to  your  chil- 
dren, is  what  you  make  it;  tJiey  can  do 
but  little  with  it  for  themselves. 
Resolve  that  you  will  devote  a  part  of 
the  day,  at  least,  to  seeing  that  your 
children  are  happy,  and  still  spending 
the  day  as  they  ought.  The  memory 
of  Sunday  hours  spent  with  a  Chris- 
tian mother  has  more  than  once  kept 
a  youth  from  sin;  and  as  he  has  dwelt 
with  delight  on  the  peaceful,  holy 
time,  he  would  thank  God  for  those 
holy  Sabbaths. 


How  little  we  know  ourselves!  How 
useless  it  is  for  us  to  attempt  to 
know  ourselves  by  the  most  careful 
self-examination  unaided  by  the  eyes 
and  mind  of  another!  If  we  are  sure 
that  with  all  our  faults  we  are  not 
selfish,  not  vain,  not  egotistical,  not 
proud,  not  boastful,  not  mean-spirited, 
not  envious,  not  prone  to  self-conceit, 
not  extravagant  in  speech  or  manner, 
— whatever  may  be  the  point  of  our 


self-confidence,  it  may  be  that  we  are 
grossly  deceived  concerning  ourselves 
at  that  very  point.  The  specific  faults 
that  we  condemn  in  others,  and  that 
we  thank  God  we  are  free  from,  may 
be  faults  that  show  themselves  in  us 
in  a  way  that  others  can  see,  but  that  we 
are  unconscious  of.  And  unless  we 
realize  this  truth  as  a  truth,  we  are  in 
no  state  to  learn  our  faults,  or  to  cor- 
rect them.  Here  it  is,  as  well  as  else- 
where, that  he  who  thinketh  he 
standeth,  should  take  heed  lest  he  fall. 
We  need  to  gain  lessons  from  the 
stinging  words  that  are  spoken 
against  us  in  anger  by  those  who  blurt 
out  at  such  a  time  truths  which  we 
should  not  otherwise  hear  spoken. 
And  we  should  often  seek  help  to  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  from  the  frank 
and  kindly  spoken  words  of  those  who 
love  us  dearly,  and  who  know  us  as 
we  cannot  know  ourselves.  Let  no 
one  of  us  suppose  that  his  unaided 
judgment  of  himself  is  worth  consid- 
ering as  possibly  fair  and  just. 

— H.  C.  TrumbuU. 


Zion's  Religio-Literary. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 
ELDER  J.  F.  M'DOWELIi,  EDITOR. 


DOUBTFUL. 

Notwithstanding  the  society  has  been  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  church 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  yet  we  find  p  ople  who 
are  fearful  of  its  use  and  uncertain  as  to  the 
propriety  of  its  alleged  necessity.  They  would 
fain  argue  that  it  is  a  superfluous  appendage 
that  shall  serve  no  good  end. 

While  it  may  require  more  than  a  casual 
viewing  of  the  working  of  the  society  in  order 
to  understand  the  object  for  its  existence,  we 
are  assured  that  an  unbiased  examination  into 
the  operation  thereof  can  but  reveal  the  value 
of  its  claim  upon  the  attention  of  every  consid- 
erate person  in  the  church. 

There  may  be  those  who  because  of  a  lack  in 
interest  for  other  services  of  the  church,  think 
a  project  of  this  sort  is  an  unneceseary  intrusion 
upon  the  membership;  but  the  society  has  in 
some  places  aroused  latent  ones,  and  enthused 
new  life  into  the  people,  awakening  an  interest 


in  the  work  generally.  Not  only  so,  but  there 
was  a  vital  part  of  human  life  the  ordinary 
services  of  the  church  did  not  reach ;  and  it 
was  essential  that  such  should  be  looked  after. 

The  design  of  the  Zion's  Religio-Literary  So- 
ciety and  also  Daughters  of  Zion  is  to  supply 
that  deficiency.  Who  can  justly  assert  that  a 
demand  has  never  been  known  for  a  work  of 
this  description,  and  do  it  in  reason  ? 

An  eflort  is  being  made  upon  the  part  of  the 
enemy  ( ?)  to  cast  a  reflection  in  the  mind  of 
persons  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  also  to  create  a  feeling  of  indif- 
ference toward  them. 

Why  is  it  that  some  people  are  not,  seem- 
ingly, able  to  detect  the  source  of  all  such 
thoughts?  Do  we  not  know  that  God  does  not 
stand  in  his  own  way  to  hinder  his  work? 
But  how  do  we  know  this  society  is  his  work? 
Because  it  is  under  the  fostering  care  of  his 
church  and  "leadeth  to  do  good "  It  also 
necessitates  the  violation  of  no  known  law  of 
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the  Lord.  It  is  a  society  that  inspires  the  mind 
with  good  thoughts  and  desires,  that  lean  God- 
ward.  The  good  it  is  doing  is  an  evidence  of 
the  rightfulness  of  the  canse,  all  things  con- 
sidered. 


REQUIRED  READING. 

The  adoption  of  an  outline  for  required  read- 
ing would,  we  believe,  prove  very  beneficial  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  utilize  such  a  pre- 
scribed course.  The  C.  L.  S.  C.  has  a  method 
of  that  kind  in  vogue,  and  forty  minutes  per 
day  is  the  length  of  time  named  to  be  eo  occu- 
pi^. 

Who  is  there  that  cannot  find  forty  minutes 
each  day  to  be  thus  devoted?  Busy,  so  busy? 
Yes,  every  person  is  busy  somehow;  yet  we 
find  many  persons  who  give  more  time  than 
that  to  the  sheerest  of  gossip.  Think  upon  it 
and  make  an  estimate  of  amount  of  time  use- 
lessly consumed  during  the  year  that  might 
have  been  given  to  a  wiser  and  better  purpose. 

Multiply  365  by  40  and  reduce  it  to  hours 
and  find  out  how  much  time  shall  be  well 
employed.  Is  it  not  surprising  ?  No  doubt  a 
great  degree  of  grace  could  be  laid  in  store  by  a 
process  like  this.  Too  many  people  are  prone 
to  follow  in  the  old  ruts  of  monotony  and 
brand  any  new  departures,  however  worthy 
the  object  may  be,  as  new  fangled  notions;  and 
this  thoughtless  word  contains  the  idea  of 
their  argument. 

We  believe  a  large  number  of  people  are 
living  haphazardly.  There  is  no  method  to 
their  madness.  Life  without  method  is  life 
without  a  rule.  If  we  live  without  rule,  we 
live  disadvautageously. 

Reading  produces  an  act  of  reflection  in  the 
mind.  An  image  is  presented  for  onr  inspec- 
tion, and  it  becomes  a  part  of  our  mental 
possession;  hence  we  are  influenced  thereby 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  thought  read. 

After  this  manner  the  individual  mind  is 
cultivated,  and  a  healthful  growth  in  the  right 
way  is  only  obtainable  by  proper  attendance. 

For  us  to  grow  in  grace  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  is  for  us  to  imbibe  of  all  things 
with  which  the  overruling  laws  of  nature  have 
had  to  do,  in  every  respect.  Interest  in  all 
good  things  should  characterize  our  lives. 
Without  this  life  is  comparatively  barren  and 
unfruitful,  and  this  should  not  be,  if  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  order  it  otherwise. 

We  hope  a  good  method  may  be  adopted  in 
this  direction  by  the  Zion'e  Religio-Literary 
Society. 


THE  MOTIVE 

What  have  the  historical  and  literary  pro- 
grams to  do  with  a  gospel  life  ?  How  can  such 
things  advance  our  spiritual  interest? 

These  questions  may  arise  in  the  mind  of 
some  lookers  on,  and  should  be  answered  if 
they  can.  We  teach  that  the  gospel  has  to  do 
with  our  intellect.  Intelligence  is  the  light  of 
truth.  So  sayslmodem  revelation.  If  matters 
pertaining  to  history  and  the  product  of  a 
literary  mind,  of  true  merit,  be  read  and 
studied  it  will,  so  far  as  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  a  ready  receptacle,  increase  his  un- 
derstanding of  men  and  measure^*,  enlarge  his 
scope  for  information,  and  assipt  him  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  which  shall  be  of  benefit  to  him. 
We  have  been  commanded  to  read  all  good 
books,  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  history 
of  nations,  laws,  cuiftoms  of  peoples.  What  can 
that  do  for  ua  in  a  spiritual  seuFe?  How  can 
it  advance  our  faith  in  the  gospel  t 

Let  God  answer  who  gave  the  command- 
ment. The  Zion's  Religio-Literary  Society 
holds  within  its  power  to  aid  in  carrying  into 
effect  that  very  injunction,  by  applying  it  to 
the  young  people  of  the  church.  There  are 
those  who,  older  in  years,  have  unwittingly 
observed  that  the  young  folk  were  getting  too 
smart,  and  that  some  were  affected  with  the 
big  head,  but  the  real  fact  in  the  case  has  been 
and  is  known,  that  many  of  the  young  have 
laid  hold  upon  this  saying  of  the  Lord  and 
have  profited  thereby.  Those  who  do  not  read 
what  they  should,*  will  always  be  in  the  back- 
ground, where  ignorance,  arising  from  an 
uncultivated  mind,  shall  place  them  on  exhibi- 
tion to  tlieir  ownl^conscious  regret,  whether 
they  tell  it  or  |not.  It  goes  without  argument 
that  the  more  we  are  enlightened  upon  mat- 
ters of  general  and  special  interest,  the  better 
we  can  appreciate  the  value  of  the  gospel  in  all 
its  happy  phases. 

If  intelligence  is  [the  light  of  truth,  truth  in 
its  broadestiuse,  and  [that  truth  can  be  found 
id  literature,  art,  science,  and  religion,  are  we 
not  under  obligation  to  ourselves  and  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  unto  God,  to  so  receive  of 
that  truth  that  we  may  wisely  possess  our 
souls  of  lintelligence?  How  else  can  we  he- 
come  intelligent  |unto  any  degree  aside  from 
the  actual  method  named?  This  idea  of  so 
narrowly  condensing  the  possibility  for  spir^ 
ituality  down  to  the  circle  of  the  three  text- 
books of  the: (church,  and  its  periodicals  is  a 
thought  antagonizing  the  very  genius  of  this 
latter-day  work  I 

Books  are  said  to  contain  the  essence  of  im* 
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mortality,  and  we  belive  it.  To  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  contents  of  good  books  is  to 
receive  from  the  minds  of  eminent  characters 
their  best  thought ;  and  who  is  not  influenced 
by  the  expressed  thought  ofjanother? 

As  we  make  right  use  of  good  books  we  en- 
circle ourselves  with  an  environment  of  intel- 
lectual force;  for  all  thought  contains  ;,the 
power  of  force;  and  from  the  exercise  of  its 
influence  it  is  difficult  to  free  oneself. 

Men  and  nations  of  the  past  live  with  usjto- 
day  in  books.  If  we  learn  byjlcontact  with 
men  of  our  time,  we  learn  of  people  gone  by 
contact  with  books. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO- 
MORROW. 
In  ancient  mytholosjy  there  was  a  significant 
figure  called  The  Three  Fates.  It  represents 
three  women.  The  first  holds  a  di-taff,  the 
second  is  spinning,  and  the  third  cuts  the  thread 
and  so  finishes  the  work. 

These  fates  we  will  call,  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  to-morrow.  Yesterday  held  the  thread  of 
oar  lives,  to-day  works  out  a  plan,  and  to-mor- 
row looses  the  golden  cord.  It  is  our  fate  that 
there  shall  always  be  time  past,  time  present, 
-and  time  to  come.  Yesterday  the  flower 
budded,  but  today  it  blooms  and  to-morrow  It 
withers.  Transforming  thought!  It  is  this 
change  that  makes  the  acorn  an  oak,  this 
change  which  made  a  little  band  of  pilgrims 
toesed  upon  the  ocean  wave  a  colony,  a 
fortress  of  liberty,  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed. 

This  was  the  work  of  yesterday,  fjr'.wasit 
not  but  yesterday  that  those  memorable  words 
rang  on  the  stillness  of  the  li-^tening  night: 
**Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

The  change  from  past  to  present  is  [the 
ohange  which  makes  earth,  air,  dew,  and  rain 
into  waving  wheat,  wheat  into  bread,  and 
bread  into  hone,  sinew,  and  brain,  and  these 
into  the  mighty  influences  which  sway  man's 
purposes. 

Go  into  the  forest  with  the  woodman  to-day. 
Select  the  tallest,  mijrhiest  tree  in  all  the  wood- 
land. Hear  the  sturdy,  ringing  stroke;^  of  the 
ax.  See,  the  tree  is  yielding  to  his  mi^ht!  It 
trembles;  it  totters;  looks  proudly  round  once 
more,  then,  falls  with  a  deafening  crash  to 
earth.  Now  come  nearer.  Note  the  hundred 
rings  and  layers  found  within.  Here  a  ring 
is  narrowed.  That  year  there  was  a  drought. 
Again  the  next  is  broad  Twas  a  flood  that 
year.  Here  the  wood  is  hard  and  solid  ;  there, 
perchance,  the  heart  wood  is  decayed.    Here 


is  a  knot,  there  a  hollow,  here  a  worm  nest* 
All  the  past  life,  the  yesterday  of  the  tree,  un- 
fold in  present  to-day. 

Just  so  of  nations  and  of  individuals.  Every 
man  is  an  "almanac  of  self."  Idleness,  in- 
dustry, folly,  wisdom,  selfishness,  generosity, 
pride,  humility,  passion,  forbearance,  morality, 
the  traces  of  all  are  here. 

Time  once  gone  is  gone  forever.  Those 
golden  moments  which  we  have  wasted  can 
never  be  recalled.  There  is  no  recall,  no  time 
to  do  again.  It  behooves  us  to  fashion  well 
each  to-day,  that  when  it  has  become  yesterday 
we  may  look  back  with  pleasure  on  time  past, 
for  there  is  much  pleasure  in  memory  of  yes- 
terday. 

Open  again  the  magic  book  of  your  life.  Ah, 
this  is  childhood.  How  anxiously  you  have 
been  tended  by  a  watchful  mother;  how 
foadly  cherished  by  a  loving  father.  Carefully 
should  children  be  nutured;  for  *'the  child  is 
the  to-morrow  of  society." 

The  days  of  childhood  are  fleeting  and  how 
quickly  the  vision  fades  into  youth,  youth  full 
of  hope,  energy,  ambition,  poseibilities  un- 
measured. 

We  may  make  our  to-morrow  what  we  will. 
The  marble  and  the  chisel  await.  The  shape 
we  must  form.  It  is  for  the  youth  ''to  be 
rather  than  to  seem."  Now  the  prime  of  man- 
hood or  w^oraanhood  is  reached  and  you  are 
doing  your  best  work  for  the  world.  You  are 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  influences  and  may 
steer  against  the  current,  or  float  idly  down 
stream  until  the  vessel  can  go  no  further.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  you  much.  It  has  taught 
us  all  much.  Our  powers  are  developed  and 
use  them  we  must. 

Perhaps  by  this  time  the  weight  of  many 
years  has  frosted  your  head  or  dimmed  your 
eye.  Soon  it  will  be  an  eternal  to- morrow. 
Possibilities  are  past.  Fast,  yes,  very  fast,  are 
you  leaving  yesterday  and  reaching  over  to  the 
to-morrow.  To-day  is  a  dangerous  strait. 
Rocks  are  around  us,  unseen  breakers  on  every 
hand,  and  giant  waves  threatening  to  engulf 
us. 

To-day  nature  waters  the  earth  so  that  it 
may  bring  forth  plenty  to-morrow.  Plants 
and  animals  are  all  workers  of  to-day  while 
man,  the  highest  of  all,  is  prone  to  put  ofl*till 
to-morrow. 

There  are  mighty  works  going  on  all  over 
the  world  to-day,  which  shall  tell  a  strange 
storv  to  the  coming  man,  a  tffory  of  both  good 
and  ill,  of  a  race  which  was  energetic,  am- 
bitious, intelligent,  prosperous,  and  grown 
strong  through  trial.    You  will   hear  tales  of 
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want,  of  woe,  of  plenty,  offpleaeare,  of  the  on- 
ward march  of  civilization  and  the  diffaaion  of 
Christianity  ;*  but  let  us  strive  to  follow  Jesas 
and  read  and  study  the  best  books  and  thoughts 
that  we  can. 

To-day  is  America's  day  of  progress,  advance- 
ment in  artiandr^cience.     Great  changes  are 
taking  place.    Longfellow  says : — 
''All  are  architects  of  fate, 
Working  in  these  walls  of  time." 

We  are  now  working  in  to-day,  and  on  either 
side  are  walled  in  yesterdays  and  to-morrows. 

Now  is  the  ^.constant  syllable  ticking  from 
the  clock  of  time.  Now  is  the  watchword  of 
the  wise  on  thejtbanners  of  the  prudent.  To- 
day is  the  harvest  of  yesterday  and  the  seed  of 
to-morrow.  Soon  it  is  gone,  and  in  the  book 
there  is  a  blot,  a  blank,  or  a  perfect  page. 

Man's  life  is  like  a  stairway  of  many  steps, 
that,  as  he*toils  upward,  crumble  succeesively 
behind  him.  There  is  no  going  back  ;  the  past 
is  an  abyss.  There  is  no  stopping;  the  present 
perishes. 

There  is  a  skiff  on  the  ocean,  and  in  it  sits  a 
gentle  mariner,  guiding  Tman's  fragile  bark. 
To-morrow  is  that  skiflf  and  Hope  full  of  glad- 
ness looks  at  the  mariner.  Hope  flatters  the 
painful  present  with  gracious  promi<^es  for  the 
future,  and  kind  To-morrow  bears  half  the  bur- 
dens of  To-day. 

Yesterday  held  the  thread  of  our  lives ;  to- 
day we  are  working  out  the!  pattern  and  filling 
in  the  warp  with  various  colors,  and  by  and  by, 
when  To-morrow  shall  sever  the  golden  cord, 
may  the  memory  of  well  spent  to-day  shed  a 
hallowed  light  on  the  promised  to-morrow. 

We  have  been  working  many  yesterdays  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  have  gone  only 
a  short  way  on  wisdom's  road,  but  we  have 
learned  a  great  lesson  of  the  one  who  gave  his 
life  for  us. 

As  we  go  forth  to  engage  in  the  to-morrow 
of  life,  may  we  so  live  both  in  bright  hours, 
and  in  darkest  days,  that  when  we  reach  that 
long  and  fair  eternal  to-morrow,  we  may  re- 
ceive the  crown  of  reward  of  the  many  yester- 
days of  a  noble,  virtuous,  and  well-spent  life. 
Emma  Jeanettb  Armstrong. 


Dear  Headers:—!  see  by  looking  over  the 
last  Autumn  Leaves  that  there  is  not  one  letter 
in  the  Department  oi  Correspondence. 

I  wonder  why  this  is.  Perhaps  the  reason 
is  that  a  great  many  are  doing  as  I  have  been 
doing,  that  is,  keeping  still  and  letting  some 
one  else  do  the  work.  Then  when  the  Leaves 
come  without  any  letter  we  feel  disappointed 


(at  least  I  do;  for  I  enjoy  reading  this  depart- 
ment). Is  this  right,  my  young  brother  and 
sister?  Do  you  think  that  if  we  keep  on  in 
this  way,  we  shall  gain  the  victory  and  receive 
a  crown  at  the  last  great  day  7  If  we  think  so, 
I  very  much  fear  that  we  shall  be  disappointed 
when  that  day  shall  come  For  my  part  I 
will  say  right  here  that  I  will  try  to  do  better 
in  the  future,  although  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
could  not  write  anything  of  benefit,  but  per- 
haps I  may  be  mistaken.  We  never  know 
how  much  we  can  do  until  we  try;  I  know  I 
shall  fee!  better  when  I  have  put  in  my  mite. 

I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  get  along  with- 
out the  Autumn  Leaves.  I  am  sure  they  are  a 
welcome  visitor  at  our  home.  We  have  taken 
them  from  the  beginning  and  have  them  all 
bound.    They  make  nice  sized  books. 

The  Southern  Nebraska  Sunday  school  as- 
sociation and  quarterly  conference  held  their 
meetings  here  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of 
October.  We  had  splendid  weather  and  en- 
joyed a  good  time.  Saturday  afternoon  at 
three  o'clock  the  Association  met  for  business 
and  to  talk  over  the  best  methods  for  teaching 
the  young.    It  was  a  very  profitable  session. 

In  the  evening  had  a  very  entertaining  pro- 
gramme by  the  Sunday  school  here.     Every- 
thing went  oflf  nicely.    I  feel  like  saying  to  the 
young  of  this  place  and  everywhere,  to  go  on 
in  the  good  work  and  the  Lord  will  bless  you. 
''Let  OS  not  be  weary,  comrades, 
Let  us  faint  not  by  the  way ; 
Though  the  night  be  long  and  dreary, 

Soon  will  dawn  millennium's  day. 
Let  us  keep  the  camp  fires  blazing, 

Let  us  sound  abroad  his  word ; 
There  are  glorious  victories  coming 
For  the  army  of  the  Lord." 
May  tfie  I^rd  help  us  all  to  do  all  we  can. 
We   all    know  there  is  no  standstill   in  this 
work     If  we  stop  and  stand  still  we  are  gaining 
nothing  but  losing  that  which  we  had.     Let 
our  motto  always  be,  **Onward  nnd  upward." 
Your  sister, 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Brigos. 


PERSEVERANCE. 
Read   before    the   Religio-Literary    Society   of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  by  George 
fi.  Gates. 
PbrseveranceMs  one  of  the  qualifications  essen- 
tial to  our  existence.    This  is  a  fact  that  may 
be  readily  recognized,  being  seen  in  the  variety 
of  circu'nstances  that  appertain  to  life's  work. 

Perseverance  is  of  Latin  derivation  and  has  a 
Latin  root,  though  its  branches  and  their  frait 
have  become  pretty  well  Americanized,  for  the 
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true  American  never  says  die.  The  American 
idea  of  perseverance  is  "stick-to-it-ive  ness."  This 
qaality  has  made  many  a  name  famous  that 
would  otherwise  not  be  specially  noteworthy. 
It  was  this  stand-by  ability,  this  dogged  per- 
eistence,  this  patient  continuance,  and  come 
again  faculty  which  has  established  for  many  a 
man  a  world-wide  repntation,  honorable  in  all 
its  detail. 

This  quality  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other,  perhaps,  to  give  to  the  world  its  con- 
querors and  its  successes,  its  prosperity  and  its 
advancement.  We  remember  the  story  of  the 
Scotch  king  who,  becoming  discouraged  by  re- 
verses and  disheartened  by  defeat,  at  last,  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  exile,  gave  himself  up  to 
despair,  but,  as  he  one  day  eat  moodily  in  his 
retreat,  his  eye  caught  a  spider  which  had 
fallen  from  the  ceiling,  and,  as  it  strove  to  re- 
gain it  by  climbing  Its  silver  web,  it  again  and 
again  fell  back.  But  at  last,  by  a  steady  effort 
and  an  occasional  rest  by  the  way,  it  reached 
its  goal.  The  king  was  greatly  impressed  by 
this  little  incident  and  he  resolved  to  learn  a 
lesson  from  this  spider  never  to  give  up,  and 
the  story  has  it  that  **he  tried  once  more  as  he 
tried  before,  and  this  time  he  did  not  fail." 

All  nations,  as  well  as  individuals  that 
have  accomplished  great  achievements,  have 
done  so  through  the  exercise  of  this  trait  By 
this,  armies  have  conquered  and  nations  have 
been  preserved. 

The  strongest  empire  of  history,  the  Roman, 
owed  its  existence  to  this  quality  in  its  ruling 
spirits     One  writer  says : — 

"Perseverance  is  a  Roman  virtue  that  wins 
each  godlike  act  and  plucks  success  even  from 
the  spear  proof  crest  of  rugged  danger." 

Through  perseverance  Cyrus  entered  Baby- 
lon, Csesar  conquered  the  world,  and  our  own 
Washington  gave  us  the  American  Republic. 
What  if  he  had  given  up  in  despair  in  that  ter- 
rible winter  when  his  army  had  not  shoes  to 
their  feet  and  were  outnumbered  by  the  enemy  ? 
We  dislike  to  think  of  such  a  terrible  result 
and  are  deeply  grateful  that  they  perpevered. 

What  made  General  Grant  more  successful 
than  other  generals  before  him  in  the  same 
cause?  Was  it  greater  armies  or  more  sublime 
courage,  or  was  it  not,  rather,  that  dogged,  un- 
swerving persistence  that  recognized  no  re- 
verses and  knew  no  defeat  ? 

It  is  this  that  was  illustrated  so  forcibly  by 
his  famous  statement  made  to  one  of  his  fellow 
officers  when  they  were  before  Richmond  in 
the  great  final  struggle  of  the  Confederacy.  He 
bad  laid  his  plans  and  drawn  up  his  line  of 
battle  and,  said  he,  *'We  will  fight  it  oat  on 


this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer."  This  was 
determination  born  of  perseverance  and  it  gave 
him  the  victory. 

But  not  only  in  warlike  deeds  has  persever- 
ance shown  its  worth,  but  in  all  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  life,  in  science,  in  discovery,  in 
art,  morals,  and  religion.  Think  of  the  vast 
amount  of  persistent  labor  that  has  been  neces- 
sary to  devolop  the  knowledge  by  which  man 
is  now  able  to  chain  the  lightning  to  do  his 
bidding,  to  convert  the  latent  energies  of  the 
simple  elements  into  power  and  motion,  and  so 
there  have  come  a  Newton,  a  Morse,  a  Watts, 
and  an  Edison,  and  by  untiring,  persistent 
labor  they  have  accomplished  their  mission. 

What  has  given  us  the  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  our  little  planet  save  this  quality 
of  mind  ?  Let  us  follow  Columbus  through  bis 
many  efforts  and  failures  ere  he  obtained  his 
little  fleet ;  then  across  the  trackless  and  un- 
known waters  with  mutiny  and  death  ever 
before  him.  Surely  perseverance  gave  us 
America,  and  who  can  tell  how  soon  it  will 
reach  the  north  country  beyond  the  mountains 
of  ice. 

Let  us  in  our  mind's  eye  take  a  survey  of 
some  of  the  men  who  have  stood  on  the  pinna- 
cles of  learning,  of  art,  and  of  science.  Do  we 
find  in  their  makeup  any  weak  and  vacillating 
tendencies  which  would  lead  them  to  pursue 
first  one  fancy  and  then  another  till  their  life 
was  subdivided  into  a  series  of  fitful  spurts  in 
as  many  different  directions,  or  do  we  find  that 
they  possessed  that  quality  which  enabled  them 
to  persevere  in  the  line  marked  out  for  their 
pursuit,  allowing  no  obstacle,  no  allurement  to 
divert  their  minds  from  the  objective  point 
desired  to  be  reached.  From  Socrates,  who  it 
is  said,  lived  in  the  simplest  manner,  on  the 
plainest  food  in  order  that  his  time  and  pow- 
ers of  mind  and  body  might  be  more  com- 
pletely devoted  to  his  studies,  down  to  our  own 
Edison  who  spends  days  and  weeks  at  a  time 
in  his  lal)oratory  scarcely  leaving  it  to  eat  or 
sleep,  the  men  who  have  moulded  the  tenden- 
cies of  their  own  and  succeeding  times  have 
been  men  with  a  purpose,  a  purpose  which 
they  have  followed  persistently  and  unswerv- 
ingly till  they  have  seen  it  accomplished,  or 
have  died  in  the  task,  leaving  their  work  as  a 
precious  legacy  for  another  to  take  up  and 
build  upon. 

As  in  secular  affairs  perseverance  is  the  road 
to  success,  so  in  our  duties  toward  God  and 
humanity  it  is  equally  necessary.  Paul  and  the 
early  apostles  realized  this  and  found  it  neces- 
sary constantly  to  exhort  the  Saints  to  dili- 
gence and  continuance  in  well  doing. 
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On  one  occasion  some  had  become  careless 
and  stepped  aside  and  they  had  to  be  rebuked. 
"Ye  did  run  well  for  a  season,"  said  the  apos- 
tle, "who  did  hinder  you?"  They  evidently 
lacked  the  essential  qualification  for  permanent 
ifrowth  that  would  make  them  persevere  under 
difficulties,  and,  thoujrh  often  assailed  and 
possibly  overcome  for  a  season,  yet  would  never 
suffer  them  to  be  conquered*.  Though  often  cast 
down  yet  they  could  never  be  utterly  discour- 
aged. Let  us  who  have  this  hope  before  us 
strive  to  enter  in,  remembering  that  "they  who 
continue  to  the  end  shall  be  saved." 

In  conclusion  I  will  eay  a  word  in  regard  to 
our  society.  We  are  banded  tc)gether  for  a 
purpose.  That  this  purpose  is  a  good  one  is 
evidenced  by  the  marked  improvement  in 
many  ways  which  we  can  see  in  those  who 
have  made  the  necepsary  effort  to  keep  up 
their  interest.  Our  efforts  are  recognized  as 
being  worthy  of  fostering  care  by  those  who 
have  the  watchcare  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  young,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  per- 
severe; for  in  due  time  we  shall  reap  if  we 
faint  not,  and  then  we  shall  see  the  results  of 
our  labor  and  be  glad  that  we  pereiFted  in  its 
performance 

There  if  a  motto  bpautifully  expressed   by 
words  which  I  would  like  to  see  become  the 
motto  of  our  society.     It  reads  like  this: — 
"The  proudest  motto  for  the  young, 
Write  it  in  lines  of  gold 
Upon  thy  heart,  and  in  thy  mind 

The  stirring  words  enfold : 
And  in  misfortune's  dreary  hour 

Or  fortune's  prosperous  gale, 
'Twill  have  a  holy,  cheering  power. 
There's  no  such  word  as  fail." 


Wellington,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 
Bear  Readers  of  the  Department'Since  last 
writing  to  you  I  have  come  to  reside  with  my 
aunt  and  uncle.  They  are  both  staunch 
Church  of  England  people  and  they  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  this  latter-day  work.  The  nearest 
Saints  live  at  Sydney  over  two  hundred  miles 
away.  Many  times  I  long  for  a  quiet  talk 
with  one  of  our  faith,  but  knowing  I  cannot 
have  such  a  pleasure,  makes  me  more  depend- 
ent on  him  who  will  be  our  defender  at  all 
times.  As  I  lift  my  eyes  from  my  paper  I  see 
printed  beautifully  on  a  card,  "In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy 
paths."  Wellington  is  a  pretty  little  town  in 
the  western  district  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
is  reached  bv  rail.  Near  the  town  are  the 
Wellington  Caves,  known  as  the  most  wonder- 


fnl  in  the  world.  It  is  snpposed  at  one  time 
to  have  been  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  thoofiands 
of  years  ago,  for  such  things  are  found  there  as 
are  found  only  in  the  sea. . 

A  few  mails  ago  we  were  made  sad  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  Bro.  T.  W.  Smith ;  for  the 
death  of  such  a  strong  defender  of  the  gospel 
is  a  loss  indeed,  but  no  doubt  be  has  gone  to 
"bask  in  his  dear  Savior's  smile."  The  labors 
of  Bro.  T.  W.  Smith  in  Australia  will  long  be 
remembered.  His  teachings  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  gain  for  himself  and  the 
church  many  friends.  His  gospel  efforts  in 
Australia  were  extensive,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  do  his  duty.  We  were  looking  for- 
ward with  joy  for  his  return  to  this  mission ; 
but  since  it  has  pleased  the  good  Master  to 
take  him  unto  himself,  we  desire  to  live  liv^ 
worthy  of  the  name  which  we  have  taken 
upon  ourselves  that  we  meet  where  parting 
shall  be  no  more.  We  send  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  those  dear  ones  whom  he  has  left  to 
mourn  their  loss. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  notice  the 
great  success  of  the  Zion's  Religio-Literary 
Society.  Every  Autumn  Leaves  seems  to  bring 
us  news  of  greater  success.  Surely  this  work  is 
of  the  Lord !  0,  if  each  one  could  fully  realize 
the  love  that  the  Ma?ter  has  for  his  children 
and  strive  with  his  assistance  to  spread  the 
glorious  message,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
spread  more  rapidly  than  by  leaving  it  all  for 
the  missionaries.  There  is  a  duty  for  each  of 
us,  so  let  us  find  what  that  duty  is  and  do  it 
with  our  might 

I  must  now  close,  asking  an  interest  in  the 
prayers  of  all  the  Saints,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
keep  from  the  pleasures  and  temptations  of  the 
world  and  that  while  I  remain  among  those  of 
different  faith,  I  may  do  some  good  for  the 
faith  which  I  love  so  much. 

As  ever>  your  sister  in  gospel  bonds, 

Annie  Mather. 


St.  Lodis,  Mo.,  Oct.  31. 
Dear  Rearders: — The  Leaves  arrived  last 
evening,  and  Zion's  Religio-Literary  Depart- 
ment claimed  my  first  attention.  I  have  been 
one  who  has  enjoyed  every  issue,  and,  as  the 
periodical  has  put  in  its  appearance  month 
after  month,  the  cheer  and  encouragement,  good 
thoughts  and  ennobling  ideas  have  benefited 
me  almost  unconsciously,  and  each  reading 
has  given  me  food  for  thought;  yet  have  I 
been  one  of  the  silent  ones,  but,  as  Sister 
Almirasays,  "we  are  getting  acquainted  with 
one  another  though,  in  a  manner  by  reading 
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on  another's  ideas.  Yours  are  beautiful  to  me 
and  ^ve  me  eDcouragement  on  my  pilgrimage, 
and  if  the  thoughts  that  have  been  given  me 
are  of  woVth  to  you  then  I  shall  not  have  lived 
altogether  in  vain." 

**A8  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he  !"  and  who  can 
measure  the  nobility,  the  true  worth  of  that 
soul,  giving  voice  to  thoughts  which  are  help- 
ful, cheering,  and  encourajying  in  their  import  ? 

Some  one  el?p  has  said,  *'I  do  not  think  we 
often  realize  the  wonderful  influent'e  we  exer- 
cise over  one  another  in  this  world."  This 
great  f»ower  of  influence  is  being  properly  ap- 
preciated to-day  and  unconsciously,  perhaps, 
you  and  I,  by  thinking  good,  pure  thoughts, 
giving  expression  to  them,  will  I  ye  and  bye  be 
made  glad  because  those  very  words  have 
cheered  and  strenpithened  a  pipter  or  brother. 

Apropos  of  what  Bro.  McDowell  says,  why 
can  we  not  make  use  of  the  Autinnn  Lcarcs  as 
the  organ  of  the  Zion*sReli;jio-Literary  Society? 
Are  there  any  objections  to  such  a  plan  ? 

Sister  Dr»ra  Young,  Superintendent  of  the 
Literary  Department  Program,  has  asked  the 
question,  Woul<l  an  estahiinhed  course  of  read- 
ing in  the  Tetter  Day  Saints  Church  be  bene- 
ficial, and  if  so  what  can  we  do  to  establish 
one?  The  question  was  given  due  attention 
by  the  St.  Louis  society,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion it  was  decided  to  take  up  the  study  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  The  Progr.im  Committee 
decides  how  much  shall  be  previously  read 
and  then  about  fifteen  minutes  of  the  session  is 
devoted  to  consideration  of  that  chapter.  So 
far,  two  meeting  were  occupied  with  the  first 
chapter,  opini'^is  differing  as  to  whether  or 
nut  Nephi  was  ju8tifie<l  in  the  taking  away  of 
the  life  of  Laban. 

A  brother  writing  from  Texas  said,  "I  think 
it  will  be  one  of  the  grandest  steps  the  Saints 
can  or  ever  have  taken,  if  they  will  adopt  this 
plan  of  educating  one  another.  How  to  adopt 
it  is  the  question.  In  my  estimation  the  best 
place  would  be  at  prayer  meetioi?.  If  a  chap- 
ter or  two  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  or  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  were  read  at  the  opening  of  ea<^h 
prayer  m*  eting  it  would  take  up  a  lot  of  wasted 
or  lost  time."  There  is  a  uniformity  of  opinion 
that  a  systematic  course  of  reading  would  be 
beneficial.  Of  course  ideas  differ  regarding  the 
a<lopliou  or  the  outline.  Perse-nally  I  would 
not  approve  of  it  taking  place  at  prayer  meet- 
ing. • 

You  see  we  have  started.  The  question  has 
been  set  afloat.  This  is  but  a  couimencement, 
however,  and  how  much  better  it  would  be, 
will  be,  if  fV€  (every  Zion's  Religio  in  the  land) 


could  pursne  a  settled,  systematic  course  of 
study.^  There  is  crying  need  for  the  course  at 
this  very  moment,  and  the  sooner  it  is  organ- 
ized the  better  it  will  be  for  our^society. 

Brother  McDowell  says,  "The  Religio  is  not 
to  be  sectarian  but  Christian.  .  .  .  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Society's  atmosphere  is*to  be  such 
that  all  who  may  come  into  contact  therewith 
shall  feel  its  inspiring  energy!" 

The  spirit  of  the  Religio  is  one  of  inspiration  I 
We  know  what  good  it  has  accomplished.  We 
^/ii7iA:  of  its  glorious  possibilities,  and  as  events 
shape  themselves  and  swing  into  line,  these 
possibilities  grow  greater,  reach  out  in  ever 
widening  circles,  and,  as  our  eyes  are  turned 
inward,  upon  the  walls  of  our  soul's  dwelling 
place,  we  read  the  written  promise.  The  So- 
ciety shall  accomplish  more  good  than  you  can 
now  realize! 

I  am  in  hopes  that  Sr.  Young's  query  has 
aroused  every  soul  interested  in  the  present 
moral  welfare  of  the  young  Saints  in  Zion  and 
that  it  will  be  freely  discussed  j in  our  depart- 
ment. 

There  is  no  time  for  delay.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Zion's  Religio- Literary  Society,  with  associate 
editors,  who  will  outline  a  course  of  reading  for 
each  month,  the  magazine  containing  also 
articles  written  for  ^'required  readings"  the 
sooner  the  move  is  put  afoot,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us. 

The  new  year  is  at  hand.  Would  it  not  be 
encouraging  to  every  earnest  Religio  worker, 
to  have  Ninety-Fiv*^  ushered  in  with  this  great 
and  good  gift  in  his  hands  for  otir  society?  It 
can  be  done,  I  feel  assured,  and  whether  or 
.not  the  New  Year  will  smile  upon  us  so  be- 
nignly, I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
Religio  members  will  pursue  a  system. 

The  magazine  ought  to  be  in  the  home  of 
every  young  man  and  woman,  and  we  are 
confident  if  only  a  little  sacrifice  were  made  it 
would  be  there. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  others ;   Aus- 
tralia, Council  Bluff's,  St.  Joseph,  Independence, 
Denver,  and  Boston  societies,  what  do  you  think 
of  this  move  to  have  a  system  of  our  own,  for 
our  good?    Let  us  hear  from  you ! 
*'God  is  marshalUng  his  army, 
For  the  rescue  of  his  truth. 
He  is  calling  uow  to  battle. 
Both  the  aged  and  the  youth !" 

The  interests  of  truth  demand  immediate  ac- 
tion, present  service. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Etta  Marian  Izatt. 
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Daughters  of  Zion. 

MRS.  C.  B.  KBLLET,  EDITOR. 
"Unity  of  work  is  the  hope  of  our  cause." 


OUR  SOCIETY. 

One  year  ago  last  April  the  Daughters  of 
Zion  effected  an  organization  hoping  thereby 
to  be  able  to  better  systematize  and  push  for- 
ward the  special  features  of  moral  and  gospel 
work  possible  and  appropriate  of  accomplish- 
ment by  them.  How  well  the  purposes  and 
expectations  have  been  met  in  thus  joining 
our  forces  and  moving  forward  with  closed 
ranks  may  well  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
those  who  from  the  first  were  disposed  to 
criticise  the  step;  for  the  things  that  we  have 
done  have  not  been  in  mystery  or  secret,  but 
are  firmly  laid  in  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
needy  and  words  of  counsel  and  wisdom 
strewn  as  **leaves"  in  the  path  of  all.  Others 
have  said  and  written  much  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  in  organization  "(union)  there  is 
strength."  Accepting  this  conclusion  of  our 
distinguished  brothers  as  true,  it  is  all  the 
answer  that  is  necessary  to  make  to  the  often 
repeated  inquiry  of,  Should  there  be  such  an 
organization? 

By  our  regular  meetings,  reports,  compari- 
son of  work  done,  proper  canvass  of  what  is 
best  to  do,  and  the  enlistment  of  every  one 
possible  to  aid  in  carrying  on  that  which  is 
most  needed,  much  more  will  be  accomplished 
than  could  possibly  be  expected  without  such 
order  and  preparation,  and  each  and  every 
member  should  strive  to  encourage  her  sister 
to  move  steadily  forward  in  the  goodly  cause.* 

Our  society  in  this  way  is  accomplishing 
much,  and  its  boundaries  should  be  extended 
till  the  steady  warfare  of  the  Daughters  of 
Zion  for  the  work  of  righteousness,  and  for 
the  overthrow  of  error  and  vice  shall  be  fully 
triumphant. 

Let  us  move  forward,  not  backwsfrd; 
**gather  with  the  Master"  by  our  works  of 
good,  not  ^'scatter  abroad"  by  inharmony  and 
discord;  and  our  reward  will  be  that  of  those 
of  whom  Jesus  was  the  true  type  as  **he  went 
about  doing  good." 


WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  THE  GOSPEL. 

So  MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  touching 
the  worthy  and  often  heroic  work  of  the 
elder  in  bearing  the  gospel  message  to  the 
people  as  to  quite  obliterate  or  obscure  the 


modest  yet  equally  important  and  chivalrous 
part  enacted  by  his  companion,  woman. 

A  failure  to  properly  recognize  the  faith 
and  sacrifice  of  the  sisters  has  been  a  great 
hindrance  Xo  the  church  progress  in  two 
ways: — 

First  by  lessening  the  efforts  of  these  in 
the  performance  of  duty  through  the  false  as- 
sumption that  men  alone  were  called  to  build 
up  the  spiritual  kingdom. 

Second,  by  encouraging  the  unholy  and 
anti-gospel  thought  that  women  dan  hardly 
be  said  to  "work  out  their  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,"  and  answer  individually 
to  the  Creator,  receiving  in  his  promises  in- 
dividual and  independent  rewards,  but  that 
in  some  unknown  and  inconceivable  way, 
they  would  have  to  be  hitched  up  with  some 
man  in  order  to  get  through  the  pearly  gate& 
and  inherit  the  *'all  things"  spoken  of. 

The  history  of  the  past  and  the  experiences 
of  the  present  show  conclusively  that  when 
the  gospel  work  has  been  at  its  best,  faithful 
women  have  fairly  met  those  of  the  other  sex 
in  the  sacrifices  demanded  and  in  defending 
and  bearing  up  its  claims.  When  Jesus  per- 
sonally wrought,  preaching  the  gospel,  the 
women  were  with  him,  and  administered  to 
him  in  his  great  work. 

The  Lord  is  impartial  in  his  promises 
touching  the  fitting  of  his  children  for  work 
and  duty  in  the  gospel  covenant.  He  says, 
"I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit,  and  your  sonff 
and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy."  He 
connects  equally  the  * 'servants"  and  "hand- 
maidens" in  his  promised  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  implies  like  responsi- 
bility of  duty  in  his  work;  neither  should  we 
forget  the  act  of  the  devoted  and  faithful 
woman  in  anointing  the  Master;  this  so 
clearly  revealed  her  hope  In  his  cause,  that 
the  promise  was  made  her  that  wherever  the 
gospel  was  preached  in  all  the  world  her  act 
should  be  known. 

In  the  building  up  of  the  church  in  the  first 
century,  the  statement  is  made  that,  "multi- 
tudes, both  of  men  and  women,  were  added  to 
4he  cause."— Acts  5: 14.  Saul  understood  the 
part  performed  by  the  women  In  the  gospel 
work  of  that  time  for  they  were  as  readily 
hunted  and  haled  to  prison  as  the  men.  **As 
for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church,  enter- 
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ing  into  every  house  and  haling^  men  and 
women,  committed  them  to  prison." — Acts 
8:3. 

In  the  acceptation  of  the  gospel  they 
seemed  to  act  for  themselves,  independently 
and  courageously,  as  did  the  men;  **they 
were  baptized  both  men  and  women'*  who 
believed  Philip's  preaching. 

Saul  of  Tarsus  desired  letters  of  the  High 
Priest  that  he  might  arrest  believers  in  the 
gospel,  and  that  * 'whether  they  were  men 
or  women  be  might  bring  them  bound  unto 
Jerusalem."  This  ia  conclusive  that  the 
women  shared  in  gospel  work,  and  upheld  the 
"Gospel  Banner, "for  no  persecution  need  rage 
against  parties  who  were  not  active  in  main- 
taining the  faith  that  was  **every where 
spoken  against."  This  same  faith  was  mani- 
fest in  the  worthy  mother  of  Timotheus. 
Paul  and  Silas  found  a  ready  belief  and  trust- 
ing women  among  the  Greeks,  who  accepted 
the  gospel  and  sacrificed  for  its  advancement; 
"and  of  the  devout  Greeks,  a  great  multitude, 
and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few;"  (Acts  17: 
4;)  also,  **of  honorable  women  which  were 
Greeks,  and  of  men  not  a  few."  The  women 
seemed  to  manifest  as  heroic  and  devout  lives 
to  the  work  in  the  first  gospel  age  as  did  the 
men,  and  they  were  credited  for  the  great 
love  and  faithfulness  manifested  by  their 
works  for  its  truth. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  with 
Dionysius,  who  espoused  the  faith  notwith- 
standing the  mocking  of  the  multitude, 
stood  also  Damaris,  a  daughter  of  Zion  and 
equally  devoted  to  the  way  of  life.  The  his- 
torian places  them  side  by  side  in  their  serv- 
ice to  the  truth.  Can  any  justly  presume 
that  it  was  an  error? 

The  promise  to  the  believer  in  Christ  is 
made  without  distinction  as  to  sex:  "I  will  be 
a  father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons 
and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty." — 
2  Cor.  6: 18.  The  faith  displayed  by  women 
in  olden  time,  as  well  as  under  the  Christian 
economy,  was  as  singular  and  striking  as  that 
of  the  men.  Elijah  was  privileged  to  com- 
mand that  it  rain  not,  but  when  he  was  likely 
to  perish  and  needed  sustenance,  the  Lord 
said,  "Arise,  get  thee  to  Zarephath  which  be- 
longeth  to  Zidon  and  dwell  there,  behold  I 
have  commanded  a  widow  woman  there  to 
sustain  thee."  Jesus  commends  the  work 
and  faith  of  this  widow  in  his  teaching,  and 
Paul  when  he  seeks  in  his  letter  to  the  Jews 
to  stir  their  hearts  to  deeds  of  renown  and 
true  faith  recites  among  other  examples  the 
faith  displayed  by  the  woman  in  Israel,  as 


parallel  with  that  wrought  by  worthy  men» 
"Women  received  their  dead  raised  to  life 
again  and  others  were  tortured,  not  accept- 
ing deliverance  that  they  might  obtain  the 
first  resurrection." 

The  field  of  work  for  the  Daughters  of  Zion 
is  clearly  as  broad  and  important  as  that  of 
any  other  class  having  hope  in  the  gospel. 
Whatever  others  may  say  in  discouragement 
of  the  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  by 
the  organization,  faithfulness  to  the  trust  im- 
posed should  be  the  order  of  the  hour  and 
every  member  remain  firm  and  true  to  the 
Master  who  has  called  them  to  duty  equally 
with  their  stronger  brethren.  The  reward 
of  these  does  not  depend  upon  the  work  of 
others.  It  was  right  and  proper  that  the 
widow  should  lay  up  for  herself  ^'treasures" 
although  the  multitude  had  cast  in  of  their 
abundance  before  her. 

All  are  to  be  judged  according  to  their 
works  and  if  men  and  women  can  be  brought 
to  realize  here  that  bye  and  bye  they  may, 
indeed,  beoome  as  the  angels  of  God,  re- 
warded accordingly  as  they  shall  have  faith- 
fully wrought  while  in  this  world,  who  is  it 
that  will  not  redouble  his  or  her  efforts  in 
striving  for  a  work  that  is  just  and  must 
inure  as  an  individual  and  eternal  reward? 

Alix. 

LAMO.'ii,  Iowa.  Nov.  lO,  1891. 


Clearwater,  Nebraska. 
Dear  Sisters:— As  yet  we  have  no  organiza- 
tion of  the  Daughters  of  Zion  in  our  branch, 
much  as  it  is  needed.  We  have  made  an  ef- 
fort twice  but  not  enough  came  to  organize 
and  I  guess  by  most  of  the  sisters  it  was 
thought  impracticable  as  we  are  scattered 
over  several  miles  of  territory  and  everybody 
is  working  hard  most  of  the  time  trying  to 
gain  an  honest  livelihood,  but  still  it  seems 
to  me  if  we  would  go  about  it  with  a  deter- 
mination we  could  (if  not  all,  part  of  the  sis- 
ters) meet  once  a  month.  If  our  girls  need 
new  shoes  or  our  boys  a  new  shirt  we  can  go 
to  town  to  get  them,  but  we  haven't  time  to 
meet  together  in  council  as  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  training  them  for  good  and  useful 
lives.  I  feel  that  I  need  to  learn  much  yet. 
I  know  that  my  work  has  been  very  imper- 
fect, though  I  have  tried  hard  to  do  the  best 
I  could.  I  realize,  too,  if  I  had  not  had  help 
from  my  heavenly  Father  I  could  not  have 
done  what  I  have.  Perhaps  I  have  not  re- 
ceived as  much  of  the  guiding  Spirit  as  I 
might  if  I  had  been  faithful  in  using  that 
which  was  given.    Then  under  different  sur- 
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roundingB  and  influences  I  often  think  I  could 
have  reached  better  results.  I  have  always 
had  to  adapt  myself  to  circumstances  and 
sometimes  the  circumstances  have  been  so  out 
of  harmony  with  my  disposition  and  tastes 
that  I  know  that  it  has  had  its  influence  on 
the  children.  And  right  here  let  me  say  a 
word  to  the  fathers,  that  there  are  very  few 
women  who  do  not  admire  the  beautiful  and 
whose  dispositions  are  not  bettorod  by  pleas- 
ant surroundings.  It  does  not  matter  how 
poor  you  are  you  can  by  a  little  exertion 
plant  a  few  ?hade  trees  and  scatter  here  and 
there  an  ornamental  shrub  and  vine,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  few  flowers  in  some  nook  or  corner, 
especially  if  the  home  is  yours.  Keep  the 
house  in  repair  and  when  you  fix  a  shelf  or 
bench  for  your  wife,  don't  make  it  look  as 
uncouth  as  you  can  and  then  say,  "It  is  good 
enough."  That  makes  a  woman  feel  like  put- 
ting it  in  the  fire.  Do  the  best  you  can,  and 
if  it  don't  look  just  right  acknowledge  it,  but 
tell  her  you  couldn't  do  it  better,  then  you 
can  trust  her  for  covering  the  defects  some- 
how. 

The  wives  and  babies  are  not  the  only  ones 
benefited  by  pleasant  surroundings,  but  the 
husband  comes  in  for  the  "lion's  share"  gen- 
erally. I  like  Sister  Stebbins'  article  in  the 
Herald  on  Amusements.  It  is  good  but  how 
many  of  the  busy  mothers  can  devote  the 
needed  time.  How  many  things  a  mother 
could  do  that  ought  to  be  done  if  there  was 
only  time.  Some  mothers  are  hotter  quali- 
fied for  getting  large  results  out  of  small  re- 
sources than  others.  Here,  too,  the  society 
will  be  such  a  help.  How  often  I  have  wished 
that  I  could  have  had  such  help  when  I  was  a 
young  mother,  and  how  thankfully  the  young 
mothers  of  to-day  should  hail  the  privileges 


that  are  within  their  grasp.  If  they  could 
but  realize  the  great  itxyrk  before  them,  for 
work  it  is,  they  would  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  offered  for  learning  to  do  it  in  the 
best  possible  manner. 

Sabbath  for  the  mothers  is  also  good  and  I 
only  wish  I  could  put  it  all  into  practice. 

Bro.  H.  C.  Smith's  "Husbands  love  your 
wives"  was  good  and  covered  a  good  deal  of 
ground.  I  think  it  the  best  we  have  had  on 
the  subject,  yet  in  some  points  I  would  differ 
from  him.  I  know  the  subject  cannot  be  cov- 
ered in  one  or  two  articles.  It  would  take 
several  such  leaflets  and  then  some  phases  of 
it  could  not  be  discussed.  The  leaflets  come 
full  of  good  thoughts  and  the  Herald  is  a  mine 
of  treasures.  I  don't  see  how  any  Latter  Day 
Saint  can  do  without  it.  The  Hope  and 
Autumn  ieare,«»  commend  themselves  to  every 
reader.  I  read  the  urgent  call  for  help  from 
the  office  and  only  wish  I  had  money.  Likely 
many  others  are  vainly  wishing  the  same. 
This  is  a  hard  year.  With  drouth  on  every 
hand  and  strikes  of  every  conceivable  kind 
and  the  destruction  of  property  consequent, 
no  wonder  the  pressure  is  felt  from  center  to 
circumference.  But  we  must  rally  around 
the  Publishing  Department  and  help  with 
our  mites  for  we  could  not  do  without  our 
papers. 

I  am  so  glad  we  have  the  Gospel  Boat. 
How  badly  our  missionaries  needed  it,  we 
who  are  enjoying  our  home  comforts,  (let 
them  be  ever  so  poor,)  can  hardly  realize.  I 
had  a  nice  letter  from  Bro.  and  Sr.  Devore 
not  long  ago.  The  sacrifice  they  make  for 
the  gospel  is  great  and  will  certainly  have  its 

reward. 

Affectionately  your  sister, 

E.  X.  Gamet. 


Sunday  School  "Workers. 

LUCY   LYONS  RESSEGUIE,  EDITOB. 

■  'Clear  thoughts  patiently  worked  out  and  freely  interchanged  before  action  is  called,  for,  are  the  only 
means  of  making  that  action  wise,  permanent,  and  effective.'' 


*'My  whole  dear  class  for  Jesus, 

Now  in  their  youthful  bloom, 
Ere  shadows  lie  across  their  path — 

Dull  sickness  and  the  tomb: 
While  life  is  in  its  morning, 

And  bright  things  cluster  nigh, 
May  these  immortal  souls  lay  up 

Their  treasures  in  the  sky. 


"My  whole  dear  class  for  Jesus; 

O  let  not  one  be  lost. 
When  Calvary  was  the  fearful  sum 

Their  wondrous  ransom  cost. 
One  little  step  may  sever 

The  parting  veil  away, 
And  forms  that  now  are  glad  and  fair, 

I'o-morrow  may  l)€  day." 
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I  HAVE  been  listeniDg  to  the  tolling  of  a  bell. 
It  makes  me  think  deeply,  whether  or  not  I 
am  concerned  in  the  story  it  tells.  It  speaks 
of  a  fair  child  gone  to  rest.  That  if  all  that 
could  be  done  to  prepare  this  little  spirit  for 
eternal  life  has  not  been  done,  it  is  now  too 
late. 

Will  I,  as  a  former  Sunday  school  teacher, 
be  called  upon  to  answer  for  anything  which 
might  have  been  done  and  was  not?  That  is 
a  solemn  thought.  Our  r.  cord  is  being  made 
every  day,  as  slowly  perhaps  as  the  bell 
tolls,  and  we  can  no  more  call  it  back  than  we 
can  a  tone  of  the  bell  which  has  already 
floated  out  upon  the  air. 

Teachers,  do  we  realize  the  solemn  impor- 
tance of  our  work?  If  we  do  not,  let  us  now 
strive  with  greater  earnestness  for  an  added 
portion  of  that  spirit  which  guides  into  all 
truth.  That  we  may  be  enabled  to  be  teach- 
ers not  only  in  name,  but  that  having  conse- 
crated ourselves  by  prayer  and  study,  we  may 
go  forth  upon  the  Sabbath  armed  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  do  his  work. 


In  her  "Rights  of  Children,"  Mrs.  Wig- 
gin  tells  the  story  of  a  little  boy  who  came 
into  his  mother's  room,  and  reached  up  to 
take  something  from  her  dressing-case.  Af- 
ter the  fashion  of  all  elders,  she  said: — 

**No,  no;  you  cannot  have  that.  That  is 
for  grown  up  people."  And  the  boy  looked 
up  into  his  mother's  face  in  a  pathetic  sort  of 
way,  and  said:  "Isn't  there  any  little  boy 
end  to  it?" 

Now,  in  every  truth  there  is  a  little  boy 
end  to  it;  and  if  you  give  your  boy  the  right 
end  of  truth,  the  little  boy  end,  he  will  take 
hold  of  it  and  keep  it;  and  you  have  awak- 
ened him. 


TITLES  OF  CHRIST. 

FKANCIS  RIDLEY  HAVERGAL. 

Note. — To  be  rendered  by  five  boys,  each 
one  bearing  a  banner  with  a  title  on  it.  First 
boy  ascends  the  platform,  bearing  banner. 
Wonderful^  holding  blank  side  to  audience 
until  he  has  spoken  of  the  first  title,  when  he 
must  turn  his  banner  so  audience  may  read 
"Wonderful."  He  is  followed  by  the  others 
in  a  like  manner  in  their  turn. 

WONDERFUL. 

First  Boy^  with  Banner. 
Wonderful!  wonderful!  ring  out  the  Name, 

O  Christmas  chimes! 
Wonderful!   wonderful!   echo   the   word    to 

furthest  climes. 
May  the  splendor  of  this  great  Name 


Shine  and  glow  with  a  mighty  flame, 
Filling  thy  life  with  its  glorious  rays. 
Filling  thy  spirit  with  Christmas  praise. 

COUNSELOR. 

Second  Boy,  etc. 

Mist,  and  cloud,  and  darkness  often  dim  thy 

day. 
But  a  Christmas  glory  shines  upon  thy  way. 
May  the  Lord  of  Christmas,  Counselor,  and 

Friend, 
Light  thy  desert  pathway  even  to  the  end. 

THE  MIGHTY  GOD. 

Tfiii'd  Boy,  etc. 
The  Christmas  bells  proclaim  his  glorious 

name. 
The  mighty  God  I  God  manifest  indeed, 
And  yet  the  woman's  seed,  to  whom  we  sing 
All  glory,  praise,   and  laud — divinest  Lord 

and  King. 

THE  EVERLASTING  FATHER. 

Fourth  Boy,  etc. 
O  Name  of  gentlest  grace, 

O  name  of  strength  and  might. 
Meeting  the  heart- need  of  our  orphaned  race 
With  tenderest  delight! 
Our  everlasting  Father! 
This  is  he  who  came  in  deep  humility, 
A  little  child  to  be! 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE. 

Fifth  Boy,  etc. 
O  Name  of  beauty  and  of  calm! 
O  Name  of  rest  and  balm. 

Of  exquisite  delight, 
And  yet  of  majesty  and  might! 
Let  it  make  music  in  thy  heart  to-day. 
And  bid  thee  go  rejoicing  on  thy  way; 
For  Jesus  is  thy  Peace,  thy  Prince  of  Peace, 
Whose  reign  within  thy  heart  shall  ever- 
more increase. 

THE  FIVE  BOYS  IN  CONCERT. 

For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Won- 
derful, Counselor,  The  Mighty  God,  The 
Everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace. 

Note. — Boys  with  banners  march  off  plat- 
form singing  a  verse  of  some  Christmas  song. 

Teacher. — Jesus  said,  Suffer  the  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me. 

Class, — The  Lord  is  my  shepherd. 

r. — Come  ye  children  heaken  unto  me:  I 
will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

C— The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom. 

r.— While  I  live  will  I  praise  the  Lord. 
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C.— I  will  sing  praises  unto  God. 
T. — I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me. 
O. — Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
T.— The  Lord  is  my  shepherd. 
C. — I  shall  not  want. 

T. — He  maketh  me   to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures. 
C. — He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 
T.— This  is  the  day  the  Lord  hath  made. 
O. — We  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it. 

Some  such  responses  as  those  given  above 
used  every  Sabbath,  are  an  effective  as  well 
as  pleasant  way  of  teaching  Scripture  texts 
to  the  primaries.  One  response  for  each 
quarter  will  be  sufficient.  It  can  be  given 
between  the  opening  song  and  prayer.  Or,  if 
the  class  is  in  the  main  room  just  before  the 
lesson  begins. 

PRAYER  AND  WHISPER  SONG. 

Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  night, 
And  for  the  pleasant  morning  light, 
For  rest,  and  food,  and  loving  care, 
And  all  that  makes  the  world  so  fair. 

Help  us  to  do  the  things  we  should. 

To  be  to  others  kind  and  good; 

In  all  our  work  and  all  our  play. 

To  grow  more  like  thee  every  day. 

The  above  words  can  be  used  to  the  tune  of 
**Sun  of  my  soul."  If  you  have  a  separate 
room,  after  explaining  the  words  request  the 
children  sometimes  to  close  their  eyes,  and 
sing  very  softly,  thinking  about  the  words. 


Try  to  make  the  lesson  so  plain  that  the  chil- 
dren will  take  it  heme  with  them  and  tell  it 
to  their  parents.  Tell  the  children  to  invite 
their  parents  to  come  to  their  class  in  Sunday 
school. 

**How  soon  can  I  gadder  him  in?"  said  a 
little  three-year-old  sister  as  her  baby  brother 
was  laid  in  her  arms  for  the  first  time,  having 
been  taught  in  Sunday  school  the  song, 
**Gather  them  into  the  Sunday  school." 


Sometimes,  the  very  little  ones  grow  restless. 
Even  in  the  main  room  the  exercise  given  be- 
low can  be  gone  through  with  very  quietly 
and  it  will  rest  them: — 

**QUIETING  EXERCISE. 

**We  will  all  rise  up  together. 
We  will  all  sit  down  together. 
We  will  mind  the  rule  of  the  Sunday  school. 
And  all  rise  up  together. 

**We  will  raise  our  hands  together. 
We  will  fold  our  arms  together. 


We  will  mind  the  rule  of  the  Sunday  school. 
And  all  sit  down  together. 

**We  will  sit  up  straight  together. 

We  will  place  our  feet  together. 

We  will  mind  the  rule  of  the  Sunday  school, 

A  nd— all— keep— still— together." 


During  the  collection  of  pennies  the  follow- 
ing may  be  used: — 

2'eac/ier.— What  sort  of  a  giver  does  God 
love? 

Scholars,  —  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver. 

T. — What  has  the  Lord  given  us? 

iS. — He  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us. 

r.— What  did  Jesus  say  about  giving? 

8, — It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive. 

T,—Whskt  is  the  least  that  we  should  £ive? 

/S.— Ot  all  that  thou  shall  give  me  I  will 
surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee. 


**Teachers  need  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  union.  A  live  coal  will  cool  off 
and  die  out  if  isolated.  Just  so  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  teacher  is  apt  to  lose  its  glow  if 
not  associated  with  others." 
Don't  forget  your  teachers'  meeting. 


JESUS  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 

For  Four  Little  QirU, 
**I  know  just  the  sweetest  story 
That  anyone  ever  heard. 
How  Jesus  our  own  dear  Savior 

Said  such  a  beautiful  word. 
And  this  is  how  it  all  happened: 

(I  can  say  every  word  by  heart,) 
They  brought  unto  him  young  children, 

The  twelve  said  they  must  depart, 
But  Jesus  who  sees  and  hears  all  things, 
Was   displeased   at    these,    his    twelve 
friends. 
And  said,  (I  beg  you  to  listen. 
For  my  hope  on  these  words  depends.) 

'^Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 

**I  know  one  almost  as  pretty    • 

And  I  will  tell  it  to  you. 
One  day  the  twelve  were  disputing 

(As  e'en  they  sometimes  would  do,) 
About  who  should  be  the  greatest, 

And  would  not  be  reconciled. 
Then  Jesus  their  Lord  and  Master, 

Taking  a  dear  little  child. 
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Set  him  amidst  the  disciples 

With  manners  so  gentle  and  sweet, 

Then  lifting  him  into  his  arms  said 
The  words  which  now  I  repeat: — 

** Verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  he  con- 
verted and  hecome  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

**It  surely  should  make  us  happy 

That  such  things* as  these  should  be, 
That  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Glory, 

Loves  little  ones  such  as  we. 
But  you've  not  told  all  the  story 

Of  the  day  when  the  little  child 
Taught  the  disciples  this  lesson, — 

They  must  be  humble  and  mild. 
I  am  so  glad  I  can  tell  you 

The  very  words  that  he  said, 
Lest  some  one  else  should  despise  us 

When  we  went  to  him  to  be  led." 


*'And  whoso  receive th  one  such  little  child 
in  my  name  receive  th  me." 
'*No  matter  when  little  children. 

Unto  the  dear  Savior  came, 
He  always  gives  them  a  blessing, 

And  now  it  is  just  the  same. 
But  I  want  you  all  to  listen 

While  I  my  story  repeat, 
Of  when  they  cut  off  green  branches 

And  cast  them  down  at  his  feet. 
Singing  the  while  glad  hosannas 

To  Christ  their  dear  Lord  and  King. 
Then  still  again  in  the  temple 

Loudly  their  praises  did  rine. 
Some  people  cried  out  in  their  anger, — 

'Hearest  thou  what  those  children  say?* 
This  is  the  beautiful  answer 

Jesus  made  to  them  that  day: — 
**Yea,  have  ye    never  read.  Out   of   the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  per- 
fected praise?" 


Editor's    Corner. 


^'Thbrb  are  some  causes  so  sacred  as  to  carry 
with  them  an  irresistible  appeal  to  every  heart, 
and  but  little  of  the  power  of  eloquence  is 
needed." 

So  has  written  another,  and  as  we  come  to 
our  "Corner"  to-day,  we  feel  the  truth  and 
force  of  these  words.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  kept  as  company  daring  the  past 
year,  bat  more  especially  during  the  past  few 
months,  will  remember  that  the  present  issue 
closes  oar  connection  with  the  magazine,  as  its 
pablisher.  It  now  passes  into  the  bands  of  the 
Board  of  Pablication  and  becomes  a  church 
paper. 

It  is  bat  natural  that  at  a  time  like  this  the 
mind  should  take  a  retrospective  glance.  By 
the  calendar  it  is  now  seven  years  since  the 
claims  of  Autumn  Leaves  were  presented  to 
the  church,  but  to  its  editor  the  time  seems  but 
as  "a  watch  of  the  night."  Daring  this  time 
both  joy  and  sorrow  have  been  our  portion. 
We  have  tried  to  accept  each  as  coming  from 
the  hand  of  a  loving  Father  and  to  keep  a 
brave  heart  under  each  sky.  Not  this  only, 
but  we  have  sought  to  cheer  and  strengthen 
those  who  were  journeying  with  as  under 
skies  now  bright  and  clear,  then  again 
overcast  and  lowering.  How  far  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  they  can  answer  better  than  we. 


Upon  one  point,  however,  we  can  speak  with 
assurance ;  it  is  this :  The  anfailing  kindness 
and  encouragement  which  have  been  extended 
to  us,  and  for  which  to-day  oar  heart  goes  out 
in  gratitade  to  God  the  giver  of  every  precioos 
gift.  In  many  an  hour  of  discouragement  it 
has  cheered  and  sustained  us,  until  the  skies 
were  brighter  and  the  sunlight  came  throagh 
the  rifts  above  us  and  the  gleam  of  the  silver 
lining  appeared. 

From  retrospect,  however,  we  tarn  to  the 
fature,  and  we  earnestly  entreat  your  attention 
for  a  brief  space.  However  pleasant  may  have 
been  (and  we  trust  still  will  be)  oar  social  rela^ 
tion  ae  editor  and  subscriber,  there  exists  a 
business  relation  which  demands  attention, 
and  that,  too,  of  an  earnest,  though tfal  charac- 
ter. If  money  had  been  oar  object  in  the  pab- 
lication of  Autumn  Leaves,  it  would  have  been 
given  up  long  since.  Some  foar  years  ago  our 
subscription  list  was  double  what  it  is  to-day, 
but  there  was  so  large  a  number  of  unpaid  sub- 
scriptions that  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense 
of  publishing,  we  were  compelled  to  reduce  the 
list.  Since  then  the  hard  times  have  been 
pressing  upon  almost  everyone,  and  some  of 
those  who  most  appreciate  the  magazine  have 
been  forced  by  necessity  to  discontinue  it. 
Hard  times  are  still  with  us,  and  the  Board  of 
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Publication  cannot  afford  to  publish  it  at  a  loss 
to  the  church.  Hence  we  come  to  you  with  an 
appeal  to  put  forth  an  extra  effort  to  sustain 
the  magazine.  We  wish  you  were  our  personal 
debtors  in  many  wayp,  for  now  we  would  say 
to  you,  Brother,  sister,  repay  the  debt  you  owe 
us,  cancel  it  forever  by  working  for  the  maga- 
zine. But  while  you  are  not  debtor  to  us,  atop 
and  ask  yourself  if  you  are  not  to  the  cause  the 
magazine  chiefly  represents?  We  do  not  now 
refer  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  a  general  sense, 
but  especially  to  the  cause  of  the  young,  the 
youth  of  the  church.  This  cause  we  hold  to 
be  sacred,  so  much  so  that  in  the  words  we 
have  before  quoted,  it  should  "carry  with  it  an 
irresistible  appeal  to  every  heart,"  but  espe- 
cially to  every  heart  which  loves  the  cause  of 
Christ— the  latter-day  work  ;  and  eloquence 
should  not  be  necessary  to  cause  this  appeal  to 
be  felt  and  an  earnest,  helpful  response  to  be 
made. 

Perhaps  it  ought  first  to  be  made  to  the 
young,  but  our  thoughts  turn  firtt  to  the  min- 
istry. During  the  teven  years  of  our  publish- 
ing, we  have  always  been  happy  in  the 
thought  of  our  ability  to  furnish  the  magazine 
to  the  families  of  the  elders  in  the  field. 
Brethren,  we  beseech  you  now,  let  the  appeal 
we  make  reach  your  heart.  To  you  this  cause 
is  doubly  sacred  and  demands  from  you  every 
effort  in  your  power.  It  is  the  cause  of  the 
young  who  are  growing  up  to  succeed  you.  It 
is  the  cause  of  your  homes  and  firesides  for 
which  we  plead.  We  do  not  k  now  what  action 
the  Board  will  take  the  coming  year,  but  we 
are  fully  persuaded  that  it  will  be  as  liberal  as 
circumstances  will  allow.  It  may  be  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  send  it  to  you  as  it  has  been 
sent  heretofore,  but  we  feel  confident  that  yon 
can  obtain  it  by  soliciting  subscribers  and 
sending  in  such  a  list  of  names  as  will  help  in 
sustaining  it.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
This  is  the  season  when  the  Saints  as  well  as 
others,  make  choice  of  reading  matter  for  the 
coming  year  and  is  the  most  favorable  time  to 
present  the  claims  of  the  magazine.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  to  your  earnest,  active  efforts  the 
magazine  may  owe  its  continued  existence. 

To  those  who  are  laboring  for  and  have  in- 
fluence with  the  young  we  appeal.  It  will  be 
a  loss  to  you  and  to  them  should  not  Autumn 
Leaves  survive  the  pressure  now  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  If  it  is  not  sustained  better  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  it  will 
certainly  not  be  published  long.  We  had 
hoped  to  see  it  the  medium  through  which 
great  good  should  come  to  the  Religio-Literary. 


It  is  yet  possible  to  see  these  hopes  realized; 
not  by  the  action  of  a  few,  no  matter  how 
zealously  they  may  work,  but  by  a  united 
action,  an  effort  in  which  each  one  does  all  in 
his  power  to  help.  It  is  not,  we  are  satisfied, 
because  there  is  not  means  in  the  chnrch  to 
sustain  it  financially,  but  because  the  effort  to 
interest  each  member  in  the  work  i.«  not 
pushed  with  sufficient  zeal.  The  age  in  which 
we  live  is  peculiar  in  this  respect,  and  the  one 
who  cannot  "hustle**  is  soon  displaced  by  the 
one  who  can.  Our  young  people  are  not  one 
whit  behind  others  in  push  and  energy,  and 
we  feel  sure  they  would  soon  demonstrate  it  if 
they  put  forth  the  effort. 

Finally,  our  appeal  is  made  to  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  church  to  do  what  is  in 
his  or  her  power  to  aid  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion in  sustaining  the  magazine.  The  pressure 
which  is  bearine  upon  us  a.s  individuals,  is 
bearing  upon  them  with  double  pressure. 
Now,  if  ever,  is  your  time  to  come  to  their  aid. 
We  shall  wait  in  faith  for  your  response  to 
come  to  them  in  dollars  and  cents,  without 
which  the  publication  of  our  magazine  becomes 
a  thing  of  the  past. 


Owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances  the 
January  number  of  Autumn  Lbavrs  will  be  de- 
layed somewhat,  the  present  year.  In  the 
meantime  we  will  be  doing  our  best  to  provide 
you  a  numl)er  rich  in  good  things  and  hope 
your  subscriptions  will  come  in  rapidly  that  we 
may  know  how  many  to  publish. 


Several  hundred  dollars  are  yet  due  us  on 
subscriptions  for  the  past  year,  and  we  will  be 
more  than  thankful  if  the  parties  can  send  us 
the  money.  We  are  owing  the  Herald  Ofl^ce, 
and  they  as  well  as  ouraelf  are  greatly  needing 
the  money. 


The  magazines  and  the  newspapers  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  space  to  the  War  in  the  East, 
but  the  views  of  representative  Japanese  have 
not  been  heard.  The  Arena  for  November 
gives  the  place  of  honor  to  Kuma  Oishi,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  a  famous  Japanese  scholar,  who  con- 
siders *'The  Causes  which  Led  to  the  War  in 
the  East,"  from  the  standpoint  of  his  nation- 
ality. In  view  of  possible  European  compli- 
cations as  the  outcome  of  the  conflict,  this 
paper  will  be  read  with  interest,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 
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AUTUMN    LEAVES 
1894. 

This  number  closes  the  sixth  volume  of 
Autumn  Leaves.  We  issue  our  January, 
or  holiday,  number  about  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber and  our  patrons  will  save  us  both  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  by  renewing  before 
their  names  are  dropped  from  our  mailing 
list.  Your  name  will  be  retained  up  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1894,  but  no  magazine  will  be  sent  until 
it  is  paid  for,  or  until  you  have  written  us 
asking  us  to  send  it  and  promising  paym«'nt. 
To  the  friends  of  the  magazine  we  say,  This 
plan  is  the  better  one,  and  even  if  it  was  not, 
we  have  been  forced  to  adopt  it  or  to  discon- 
tinue the  magazine. 

Heretofore  we  have  been  giving  our  profits 
to  those  who  did  not  care  enough  for  the 
magazine  to  read  it  when  it  reached  them; 
hence  did  not  know  when  their  time  expired, 
f  and  in  many  cases  changed  their  post  office, 
leaving  it  uncalled  for.  Every  such  number 
we  have  been  paying  for  with  tfie  money  sent  us 
by  our  friends,  and  which  should  have  gone  to 
our  account  as  profit.  Now  wo  propose  to 
stop  this  arrangement  and  »hare  our  profits 
with  the  friends  of  our  magazine.  If  we  were 
sending  to  interested  readers,  we  could  afford 
it,  but  it  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  waste 
paper. 

You  have  been  wanting  your  magazines 
bound.  Send  us  before  January  1, 1894,  $2  and 
the  volume  you  wish  bound,  and  we  will  re- 
turn the  volume  to  you  bound  in  roan  bacV 
and  corners,  cloth  sides,  sprinkled  edges,  and 
send  you  Autumn  Leaves  for  1894. 

Send  us  $2.20  and  the  volume  you  wish 
bound,  and  we  will  return  your  volume  bound 
in  imitation  morocco  back  and  corners, 
sprinkled  edges,  and  send  you  Autumn 
Leaves  for  1894;  or  for  $2.40  we  will  send  it 
bound  in  morocco  back  and  corners,  sprinkled 
edges,  and  send  you  Autumn  Leaves  for 
1894.  Should  you  prefer  gilt  edges,  add  25 
cents  to  above  prices  in  each  instance. 

That  none  may  misunderstand  our  offer  we 
repeat.    We  will  send  you: — 

Autumn  Leaves  for  1894,  and  bind  one 
volume  in  half  roan  for  $2. 

Autumn  Leaves  and  one  volume  bound  in 
better  binding  (half  imitation  morocco)  for 
$2.20. 

Autumn  Leaves  and  your  volume  bound 
in  half  morocco  for  $2.40.  i 

In  addition  to  this  when  you  subscribe 
yourself  and  wish  to  send  another  volume  to 
a  friend,  or  one  each  to  several  friends,  we 
will  furnish  them  to  you  for  that  purpose  for 
$1  per  volume.  This  offer  is  only  for  our 
patrons  and  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to 
those  who  are  not  subscribers. 

When  sending  volumes  of  Autumn  Leaves 
for  binding,  always  be  sure  that  your  name 
and  address  is  on  them  plainly,  and  write  to 


the  Herald  Office  at  the  same  time,  saying 
you  have  sent  them,  otherwise  they  are  M 
danger  of  being  lost,  as  Well  as  causiog*  ai^ 
noyance  and  loss  of  time  to  the  Herald  Offioe 
management. 

Let  •  us  here  repeat  what  we  have  befOm 
said,  that  we  desire  every  one  who  wants  tlie 
Leaves  to  have  them.     If  you  wait  thesH 

nd  have  not  the  money  to  send,  write  us  to 
that  effect  and  they  will  be  sent  to  you. 
NOTICE. 

Upon  more  mature  consideration  and  fat 
valid  reasons  we  deem  it  best  to  withdraw 
our  offer  of  sending  the  Herald  and  AUTDICN 
i  Leaves  together  for  $3.00.  Our  patrons  wlU 
please  take  notice  and  govern  themaelv^ea 
accordingly. 

dr  Address  all  business  communieatiaBt 
pertaining  to  Autumn  Leaves  to  David  Daxt- 
cer,  Lamoni,  Decatur  county,  Iowa. 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  AuTUMW 
Leaves  is  $1.50  per  year. 


I   ARE  YOU  A  WORKER 

;  r\    In  Wood  or  HeUI  ?    If  »o 
I  send  for  Catalogue  of 

I  Barnes*  Foot 

j  Power  Machinery. 

i  Practical,  Strong,  Durable. 
^     W.  P.  &  John  Barnes  p»., 
176  Ruby  St.. 
Rockford.  Illinois. 


FREE!     FREE!     FREE! 

Do  you  want  one  copy  of 

LAMONI  ILLUSTRATED, 

The  booklet  formerly  advertised  by  Peter 
Hinds  at  fifteen  cents  per  copy,  FREE?  If 
you  do,  send  your  address  and  a  TWO  CENT 
STAMP  (to  pay  the  postage)  to  F.  E.  Cochran, 
Lamoni,  Decatur  County,  Iowa,  and  one  will 
be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 
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RAILROAD^  m% 
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THE  MoMULLEN  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  GO. 

U4,  Ue,  USand  latH.  lUrlMtSt*  Otdmgo,  HL 


Christmas  and  New  Year  Holiday  excur- 
sion rate  via  Burlington  Route.  Tickets  will 
be  sold  December  23,  34,  25,  30,  31,  1893,  and 
January  1,  1894;  good  to  return  on  January  3* 
at  one  and  one  third  fare  to  any  station  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  Lamoni. 
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AUTUMN    LEAVES 
1S©4. 

This  number  closes  the  sixth  volume  of 
Autumn  Leaves.  We  issue  our  January, 
or  holiday,  number  about  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber and  our  patrons  will  save  us  both  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  by  renewing  before 
their  names  are  dropped  from  our  mailing 
list.  Your  name  will  be  retained  up  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1894,  but  no  magazine  will  be  sent  until 
it  is  paid  Jfor,  or  until  you  have  written  us 
asking  U3  to  send  it  and  promising  payment. 
To  the  fi  i^.mds  of  the  magazine  we  say,  This 
plan  is  1  .ii  better  one,  and  even  if  it  was  not, 
we  have  '  •  jen  forced  to  adopt  it  or  to  discon- 
tinue thv-  magazine. 

Heretofore  we  have  been  giving  our  profits 
to  those  who  did  not  care  enough  for  the 
magazine  to  read  it  when  it  reached  them; 
hence  did  not  know  when  their  time  expired, 
and  in  many  cases  changed  their  post  oflQce, 
leaving  it  uncalled  for.  Every  such  number 
w€  have  been  paying  for  wUk  the  money  sent  us 
by  our  friends,  and  which  should  have  gone  to 
our  account  as  profit.  Now  we  propose  to 
stop  this  arrangement  and  share  our  profits 
with  the  friends  of  our  magazine.  If  we  were 
sending  to  interested  readers,  we  could  afford 
it,  but  it  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  waste 
paper. 

We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  book,  "Ru- 
ins Kevisited,*'  for  four  new  subscriptions  or 
for  six  renewals:  or  the  magazine  one  year 
for  five  new  subscriptions  or  seven  renewals, 
or  credits  on  yours  according  to  the  amount 
you  send  in. 

Let  us  here  repeat  what  we  have  before 
said,  that  we  desire  every  one  who  wants  the 
Leaves  to  have  them.  If  you  watt  them 
and  have  not  the  money  to  send,  write  us  to 
that  effect  and  they  will  be  sent  to  you. 
NOTKiE. 

Upon  more  mature  consideration  and  for 
valid  ret  sons  we  deem  it  best  to  withdraw 
our  offer  of  sending  the  Herald  and  Autumx. 
Leaves  )gother  for  $3.00.  Our  patrons  will 
please  1  le  notice  and  govern  themselves 
accordii^ ly. 

^'  Ai  \ress  all  business  communications 
pertaining  to  Autumn  Leaves  to  David  Dan- 
cer, Lamoni,  Decatur  county,  Iowa. 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  Autumn 
Leaves  is  $1.50  per  year. 

ATTRACTIV^E    EXHIBIT    OF    NUUSERY 
STOCK. 

The  most  attractive  exhibit  of  nursery 
stock  at  the  World"s  Fair  at  Chicago,  was 
that  of  the  Evergreen  Nurseries,  of  Ever- 
green, this  country.  Their  exhibit  was 
wholly  of  evergreens,  of  which  they  exhibited 
about  three  hundred  varieties  (nearly  every 
variety  known  to  the  botanist).  There  is  not 
another  nursery  in  America,  and  we  under- 
stand there  are  only  two  or  three  known  in 
the  world,  that  can  show  so  large  a  collection 
growing  on  their  grounds. 
J  At  their  exhibit  could  be  seen  all  shades  of 
green,  blue,  golden,  variegated,  golden  and 
silver-spangled.    They  exhibited  young  speci- 


mens of  trees  that  attain  all  sizes,  when  ma- 
ture, from  the  giants  of  California  and  South 
America,  to  the  pigmies  of  desert  i^^iona, 
which  attain  a  height  of  only  a  few  inches. 
There  one  could  see  all  forms  of  growth  and 
shapes,  and  forms  of  spray  and  foUa^e.  Not 
only  did  they  exhibit  young  specimens  of 
trees  of  suitable  size  for  transplanting,  but 
they  exhibited  a  large  number  just  starting 
from  the  seeds,  showing  their  manner  of 
starting  the  young  plants  in  the  nursery:  also 
large  numbers  of  grafts,  just  starting  into 
growth,  of  those  varieties  that  can  be  propa- 
gated only  by  grafting.  They  also  had  on 
exhibition  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  varie- 
ties of  Evergreen  tree  seeds,  such  as  they 
plant  in  their  nurseries.  Some  are  sa  minute 
that  a  pound  contains  several  hundred  thou- 
sand seeds.  One  curious  feature  of  their  seed 
exhibit  was  the  very  small  seed  of  the  giant 
tree  of  California,  requiring  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  (320,000)  seeds  to  weigh 
a  pound,  while  the  Torreya  California,  a 
small  tree  seldom  growing  more  than  twent3*- 
five  feet  high,  have  seeds  as  large  as  nut- 
megs, requiring  twenty-five  to  thirty  of  them 
to  weigh  a  pound.  The  visitors  at  their  ex- 
hibit was  far  in  excess  of  any  oth  •r  nursery 
exhibit.  About  25,000  names  wero  entered 
on  their  register,  probably  m»r  •  'bin  reglj?- 
tered  at  all  other  nursery  txiii hi u-  »i*.  ih  •  F.dr. 
While  only  a  small,  portion  »>f.th»-^«  vi-i  \i\r 
the  exhibit  entered  their  nanit's  on  in*.*  r  j^i-^^ 
ter,  their  j)aths  and  walks  u'ertj  usually 
crowded  with  intelligent  aod  intercut  d  vis- 
itors inspecting  their  beauties  and  curiositii*?. 
The  register  shows  names  of  people  frim 
every  civilized  nation  of  the  world,  written 
in  every  known  language.  The  names  of 
several  of  the  principal  men  of  this  country 
and  Europe  appear  upon  it«  pages. 

While  their  nurseries  have  some  of  thB 
most  common,  hardy  varieties  of  fruits,  and 
a  stock  of  ordinary  deciduous  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  second  to  none  in  this  coun- 
try, they  confined  their  exhibit  wholly  to 
evergreens.  Of  these  they  have  far  the 
largest  stock  in  this  country  and  probably 
equal  to  that  of  any  nursery  in  the  world. 
They  grow  several  of  the  standard  sorte  by 
the  millions,  supplying  them  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  nursery  men  and  planters  in  this  coun- 
try, and  sending  many  shipments  to  planters 
in  other  lands. 

•  Of  course,  tneir  exhibition  was  awUinied 
the  highest  prizes,  a  medal  and  diploma,  aa 
it  richly  merited.  Well  may  Door  county 
be  proud  of  having  within  her  borders  the 
most  extensive  evergreen  nurseries  in  Amer- 
ica.— Door  Co.^  Democral,  Sturgeon  Bay* 
Wis. 
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